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** Non ulla Musis pagina gratior 

Quam qua severis ludicra jungere 
Novit, fatigatamgue nugis 
Utilibus recreare mentem.” 


We submit to the tribunal of public taste the first number of 
our Magazine, and open the pleadings in its behalf with a brief 
explanation of our object, and an attempt to render our position 
easily understood by those to whose judgment we must bow, 
and in whose hands our future destinies are placed. Much 
might be written touching the prospects of such an undertaking, 
its advantages and utility; but being no great lovers of formal 
introductions, particularly when the parties most interested 
have had the benefit of a long and intimate acquaintance, we 
will not fatigue you, our indulgent public, with many remarks 
on the nature of the undertaking, the difficulties we have had, 
and are still likely to be obliged to encounter. Neither will we 
enter into any engagements, the fulfilment of which may be 
impossible ; the more as we are confident of your patronage 
so long as our endeavors shall merit it. Our personal interests 
will prompt us to exertions, and should our exertions be 
crowned with success, neither the public nor the publisher 
will have any cause of complaint. 

In our Prospectus we briefly stated the leading rules which 
we laid down for our guidance ; and as, after the most mature 


consideration, we see not any reason for alteration, we might 


have allowed the young lady to make her debut without further 


ceremony, did not the naturally feminine delicacy of her dis- 


position plead, that in obedience to, and in conformity with 
established usage, she should appear better attended than by a 
single half sheet of foolscap; and yielding to her reasonable 
request, we shall herein attempt to explain more fully her 
claims upon public support. 

We are undeterred by the fact that previous attempts to 
establish a Magazine in Western Canada have failed. Our 
courage does not arise from any great confidence in our own 
abilities or powers, but because we can trace previous failures 
to circumstances arising from the peculiar periods at which 
their. publication was undertaken—periods of great political 
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excitement, and presenting difficulties now happily removed, 
_ or, if not altogether removed, existing only to such an extent 

‘as will give an incentive to industry, and sweeten the prospect 
of success. 

We confess that there is one circumstance connected with 
the previous attempts to which we have alluded, which, under 
ordinary circumstances, might appear calculated to repress 
‘any very sanguine hopes we might have entertained of success, 
and that is, the brevity of their duration. ‘This we have taken 
into consideration, and are prepared to meet the objection 
‘which many would no doubt start to our disadvantage, by 
stating, that having once made up our minds to the publication 
of a Magazine, we weighed all the circumstances, and issued 
our Prospectus, fully determined to give it a year’s duration. 
Its longer life is in the hands of the public—for that period it 
‘is in ours, and sha!l be sustained. 

At present Canada draws the greater portion, if not the 
whole, of her light literature from the United States. The 
expense and trouble of obtaining the British Magazines and 
Reviews unfortunately place them beyond the reach of the 
great body of the people; and in those introduced from the 
neighboring Republic, a tone naturally, and, under the circum- 
‘stances, unavoidably exists, and sentiments are given expression 
to, not calculated to suit either the spirit or the feeling of the 
‘Canadian public. The gloss of Republican doctrines, clothed’ 
in the garb of fiction and romance, is still too glaring to be 
tasteful to a people whose greatest happiness is to be an 
integral portion of a monarchy, whose laws, administered with 
justice, secure to us the full enjoyment of all that rational 
freedom can desire, or a mild and paternal Government bestow. 

Our Magazine will be staunch to old England, and inde- 
pendent of all Canadian parties. These have changed, and 
will change so often, that an impartial course for the best 
interest of all can be the only safe one for us to adopt. The 
violent disputations of party politicians shall be excluded from 
our pages. True independence is not best evidenced by indis- 
criminate fault-finding; so we shall be prepared to support 
whatever, in our humble opinion, may best subserve the true 
interest of the country, come from what quarter it may. 
“ Tros synusque nobis nullo discrimine agetur,” shall be our 
political motto; not, that we make pretence to be equally 
interested in the success of both parties, or that we esteem 
both of equal merit, but a long experience in the political 
history of Canada has convinced us, that much of real benefit 
has been sacrificed amid the virulence of party strife, and that 
many opportunities of accomplishing great good have been 
passed over, while we immolated our victims at the shrine of 
party feeling, and, like the fanatics of Juggernaut, threw 
ourselves prostrate beneath the gorgeously caparisoned chariot 
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on which place and power sat enthroned, or sought to upturn 
the citadel of Constitutional Freedom, because a personal enemy 
had taken shelter within its walls. Arguments, even if spiced 
with a little necessary personality, on all important topics, will 
find a ready admission in, while mere ebullitions of anger 
or spleen to gratify private feeling, shall be strictly and un- 
relentingly excluded from our pages, no matter from what 
quarter they may emanate, or by what influence they may be 
supported. Mt 

All we ask, all we desire, on the part of our rulers, is, that 
such a course of conduct may be pursued as will tend to 
increase the happiness of the people—to establish peace, order, 
and comfort—to allay feelings of irritation—to devolope the 
resources of the country—and finally, to render us more fully 
alive to the great blessings we enjoy as a Colony of England— 
appreciating which, the natural and inherent loyalty of the 
people may be rendered more steadfast, and the bonds which 
unite us to the Parent State, not less by historic recollections 
than by pride and self-interest, be strengthened and rendered 
indissoluble. In such a course of administration they shall 
have our warmest co-operation and support; but we shall 
oppose to the uttermost chemerical plans of reform, which 
have generally for their object the acquisition and retention of 
power by a few individuals. | 

With regard to English politics, we feel it would be diverting 
our pages from their legitimate uses were we to occupy them 
by disquisitions on questions which interest us so little as 
Colonists, and the consideration of which in a Colonial Maga-~ 
zine would be attended with little, if any, advantage. We 
shall, therefore, confine ourselves to an impartial résumé of 
passing events, except when some question of vital importance 
to the Colony demands a more lengthened notice, and a more 
strict examination. : : 

Our Magazine will give an epitome of the history of each 
month, free. from any expression of opinion on our part, except 
where such a course may be unwarranted by the general nature 
of the subject. The consideration of questions of local im- 
portance belongs to the newspapers of the day, for which they 
are better adapted, and which falls within their natural and 
proper sphere. 

The great and leading feature of Barxer’s Magazine shall 
be the cause of Canada, and to this our best endeavors shall be 
dedicated. ‘To this subject all others shall give place, and in 
this respect it will truly and emphatically be a Canadian 
Magazine. Little is known of the history or statistics of this 
fine Colony. Both these subjects shall, therefore, command our 
first attention, and in carrying out this object we entreat the 
assistance of those qualified for the task. They will find that 
assistance eagerly sought for, and fully appreciated by us. No 
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subject connected with this branch of our labors is too trifling 
or too inconsiderate to command our attention; for, hid in the 
bowels of our fruitful soil, and the depths of our forests, are 
mines of wealth, the development of which is, to the intelli- 
gence of Canada, a far more noble Jabor than arguments on 
points of abstract political questions. 

We require to be known in England, and the necessary 
brevity of newspaper articles, and the fanciful imaginings of 
book-making travellers, are unequal to do us justice on this 
point, for which the pages of a Magazine are best adapted. 
Already we have promise of assistance in this department 
from several gentlemen, whose names, were we at liberty to 
mention them, would command respect and attention—whose 
talents and general information would shed a lustre over any 
periodical, no matter how high its bearing, or how great its 
popularity—and whose connection with Canada springs, in 
many cases, from the earliest settlements of the country, and 
in all, from long association and intimate acquaintance. Men 
of all political parties have tendered us their assistance in this 
branch, and we are sure that with such assistance we shall be 
enabled to lay before the public a series of papers on the | 
history and statistics of Canada, which will insure for us such 
a support as will enable us, when necessary, to remunerate 
the labors of many whose, talents will serve to brighten our 
pages, and thus call forth the latent talent of the country. 

A monthly article upon the ag@ricuLTURE and commERcE of 
the Province may be relied on, and the utmost pains shall be 
taken to insure its correctness, by procuring the services of 
those most competent to write upon such matters. ‘To those 
residing in Great Britain, Ireland, the other Colonies, and the 
United States, these will be peculiarly desirable, as they must 
tend to encourage the spirit of enquiry respecting this Province 
and its resources, and awaken a deeper interest in our pros- 
pects, our hopes, our wants, and our feelings. We intend to 
dedicate a number of pages each month to subjects of practical 
agriculture, and such matters as are likely to prove interesting 
to the farmer, chiefly to be drawn, as far as possible, from 
the labors of the several Agricultural Societies in Great 
Britain and the States, adapted to this Province by the most 
competent persons within our reach; and for this purpose 
we trust we shall not look in vain, either to the theoretical 
or practical farmer, or to the Agricultural Societies in each 
District of the Province. 

Each number will contain a brief digest of political events, 
and an epitome of remarkable incidents, &c. 

While we shall strictly eschew all religious disputations, and 
questions involving sectional differences, our pages shall not 
be closed to contributions having for their object the incul- 
cation of religion on the grand basis of glory to God in the 
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highest, on earth peace, and good will toward man. In no 
case will we allow our pages to be made the vehicle of irritating 
polemical discussions. NC 

Original tales, essays, and poems, will grace our pages, and 
these shall be drawn, as far as possjble, from native talent. 
These, it is expected, will do credit to the literati of the Pro- 
vince, whose efforts hitherto have met with little encourage- 
ment. In our selections we shall not be over rigid, for youthful 
talent requires a fostering hand; and though the standard will 
not be unusually high, nothing which is not above mediocrity 
shall be admitted, and everything having an evil tendency will 
be most rigidly rejected. : 

Such are the leading features of the Magazine we now 
offer to the public, as an humble. instrument in the cause of 
Canadian improvement. We feel confident we do not over- 
rate its utility, nor the desire of the people to encourage such 
an undertaking ; and we trust that we shall meet with a ready 
support, which will enabie us to present at the altar of Canadian 
literature a compendium of the passing history of this exten- 
sive country—a record of the most important events affecting 
its interests—and a discussion, connected with fairness and 
intelligence, of its political wants—and such an one as may 
command the attention of all classes, in a form capable of 
being laid up for future reference and amusement. 

Adopting the language used on a similar occasion,* we may 
say that “bound to no party either in literature or politics, 
and building our claims to encouragement on the broad basis > 
of general utility, we are desirous of rendering this publication 

a theatre for discussions on every subject that can interest the 
human mind—an asylum for the fugitive productions of genius 
and fancy—a register of every novelty in arts, sciences and 
letters—in a word, a complete record and chronicle of the times, 
equally acceptable to the scholar and the philosopher, to the 
man of leisure and the man of business.” Fee 

. A few words more and we have done. We entreat all who 
feel inclined to acknowledge the utility of such an undertaking 
as the present, to favor us with their contributions. Although 
we cannot promise a general insertion of all the articles 
submitted, yet much valuable information may be gleaned 
therefrom. We particularly request information as to the 
several localities in both Provinces. 

Should our hopes be realized, we shall at a very early date 
adopt the principle of paying our contributors. But, as an ex- 
‘periment, for the present we must abstain from incurring so great 
an outlay, and trust to the kindness of our friends and patrons. 

Communications must be in the hands of the Publisher by the 

10th of each month—advertisements for the cover by the 15th. 


* Southey’s Introduction to the New Monthly Magazine, January, 1814, 
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BY JONATHAN. 
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WE beg our royal and right loyal readers. not to bogle at our 
caption. I[t is not our intention to write a chapter in glorifi- 
cation of American institutions—our neighbors need no aid in 
such a work—but to lay bare, as far as our limits will admit, 
the internal machinery, the secret modus operandi, by which 
the few rule the many of the United States. To talk of the 
few ruling, is no doubt reversing the supposed order of things 
which exists across the line forty-five: and, doubtless, the very 
idea will be scouted as an insult by the hard-fisted, indomitable 
legions of the democracy. That such is the fact, however, is 
capable of demonstration, notwithstanding their loud boasts to 
the contrary. All over the world—nay, since the world 
began—one, or a few men, have ruled the multitude; and our 
neighbors are no exception 'to this historical truth. So long as 
they are compldisantly satisfied that they enjoy. in its full 
fruition, this unattainable, vr at all events as yet unattained, 
thing called self-government, probably it does not matter much ; 
and it may be a pity to jar their self-love by any proof to the. 
opposite. But as we believe that what is called self-govern- 
ment, under any and every political system, is a consummation 
practically impossible, we cannot yield our quiescent assent 
to that which has no existence in fact. Were even political 
self-government correct in theory, it is not easy to suppose that 
uniform collective and individual degree of intelligence and 
virtue among a whole people necessary to carry it out; but as 
true theory 1s only the expression of some great principles as 
yet unreduced to practice, but capable of such reduction, we 
are disposed to doubt the truth of even the theory of political 
self-government. [f it cannot be made an. existing fact, cer- 
tainly it is a mere hypothesis, and hitherto it has been nothing 
but an assumption. Indeed, it is not possible to conceive of a 
state of society where there would not be great and varied 
inequality of conditions, as regards the intellectual man: setting 
aside every thing else, and this very inequality pre-supposes 
the governors and the governed. If, as is invariably the case, 
this intellectual supremacy is confined to a few, it creates a 
natural supremacy, and ensures more or less control. Well 
would it be for mankind did this supremacy spring from 
intelligence and virtue alone; but too frequently the first is 
conjoined with rascality and debasing selfishness; and the 
result is the worst species of despotism, whether it be exercised 
by the will of one man, or through the influence and folly of 
the masses. 
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Where universal suffrage prevails, as in the United States, 
the masses entertain the idea that because they enjoy the 
privilege of voting for those set over them in authority, they 
consequently make their rulers. Nothing can be more absurd ; 
and the act of voting, although the last, is the least part of the 
whole business of magistrate manufacture. The voters are 
but the puppets carrying out the policy of the party leaders, 
settled upon months before they are called upon to give it a 
legal sanction through the ballot box. Every thing is done by 
indirection, it is, true, but we are not aware that this alters 
the matter much. The command of the imperial Napoleon 
was not more potent, than the high behests of King Caucus* 
or party dictation. All grumblers are frowned down by pro- 
scription, and they have but a choice of alternatives—to 
retire to inactivity in utter disgust, or go over to the enemy. 
If they do the former, they become non-entities, politically 
speaking; if the latter, they do not escape the trammels of 
party power. 

The ramifications of the latter are infinite—varied, vast and 
minute, as the vascular system of the human frame. The 
heart of this system is at Washington—the extreme vessels are 
to be found in every organized township of the Union. Every 
throb at the centre pulsates to the uttermost extremity. The 
President and some half a dozen of men, when sustained by a 
great party, and the the President alone, if he be a Jackson, 
rule the Union with a power greater than the despotic Prus- 
sian rules his Kingdom, and far greater than any Ministry in 
England sway that Empire. This, in a popular government, 
to many of our readers may appear paradoxical and absurd; 
but we beg of them to have patience, and not condemn our 
assertion until we have done. 

As in Washington, so it is in the States: some few leading 
men control the party wii, and possess the party power. 
Descend a step further to the county, and still further fo the 
township, and a state of things exists in every respect similar. 
Like a vast army in marshal array, a party is officered and 
sub-officered from a corporal to a general-in-chief, and the 
subordination is most perfect and complete. When, therefore, 


* The high behests of this mighty monarch are not only truly despotic, but it 
very.frequently happens that his rule is that of the minority, although an apparent 
majority,sanctions it at the polls. Before legislative action is had on any question, 
a party caucus is held, to test the strength of factions. Suppose the members 
composing it to consist of one hundred: if, by a vote, forty are for one course, 
and sixty for another, the latter govern—nay, would do so were there but one 
majority in the caucus. Suppose further, that these dissenting members fairly 
represent the views of their constituents, and then add to these the immense 
numbers of their political opponents, there would be a great numerical majority 
against the line of action determined upon. Yet this system is called the rule of 
the whole people. It is easy to be seen that its effect must be frequently the very 
opposite. iat 
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any measure is determined upon at Washington—it matters 
not whether it be one in itself just, or got up merely to secure 
party supremacy—the movement is given which puts the 
whole machinery in motion. The masies speak out sponta- 
neously, as if with one voice and one accord ; and the executive 
seems to but obey the public will, when the public will is in truth 
but its puppet and its play thing. The impetus is first given 
to the State. Its half a dozen leading men are consulted ; 
they in turn move those of the county; the latter the corporal 
and sergeants of the township, and public opinion is thus 
manufactured to order. Next comes its expression. A legis- 
lative caucus is first held: the course of the majority is. 
determined upon; resolutions are offered and passed appro- 
batory of, or indicating executive action; and thence down- 
wards the same course is pursued, in county: conventions 
and township meetings. The masses are not in the secret: 
some popular or bar-room orator gives good and substantial 
reasons why the executive should be sustained in his patriotic 
course ; and all is made smooth and easy sailing. It is needless 
“to kick against the pricks.” If one, more daring or reckless 
than another, bolts the track, he is lost, probably despised. 
Ambition, or self, smothers conscience; and human vanity 
forces the energetic forwards in the great struggle for political 
influence in the highest or the lowest sphere of action. It 
requires no prescience to perceive, that all this has a tendency 
to foster a low standard of moral feeling—the plinth upon 
which true liberty alone can be based. Public intrigue, 
scheming, falsity, are its necessary product. | 

It is a matter of wonder to many, how it it comes that the 
same men for nearly a life time occupy the front rank in both 
political parties as leaders. The same is also, as a general 
thing, the case in counties and townships. For instance, at 
Albany we find the same names figuring prominently on the 
public chess board for the last twenty or thirty years: Van 
Buren, Wright, Flagg, Young, et td omne genus. <A constant 
visitor at county conventions will find, in like manner, standing 
members as delegates in nearly every important one that is 
held. To those of little consequence, minor men are sometimes 
sent as a blind—but this is the exception, not the rule. This 
is only part and parcel of the system, and necessary to its 
existence! It would not work harmoniously were it other- 
wise. ‘The business is managed with much adroitness in the 
following manner: 3 iis | 

A county convention is to be held for the purpose of nomi- 
nating candidates for office, and responding to, or endorsing 
official action. Each’ township has an organized central 
committee, composed of its leading'men. These get together, 
and cali a caucus to elect delegates to the convention. In 
advance they settle upon the men to be sent, and have their 
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adherents in attendance, and every thing cut and dry for 
nominating and balloting before ‘hand. Out of the number 
sent, they are thus sure ofa majority at all events. ‘Those, 
therefore, who are candidates for office can almost always 
tell in advance who will cgmpose the convention; and they 
set to work and pipe-lay, and make interest with them, weeks 
‘and sometimes months previous to its meeting. Of course 
there afte generally opposing claims, and to the most adroit 
and dexterous manager is the political prize awarded. <A quid 
pro quo is at all times in the scale, near or more distant. 
The universal maxim is, “nothing for nothing at my shop!” 
It will. be easily seen, therefore, that the most talented and 
the most cunning candidate is surest of success. When the 
convention meets, the whole affair passes off with most ad- 
mirable order. A chairman already fixed upon is secured ; 
he nominates a committee to report resolutions already 
written; they go through the formality of retiring for a short 
time, and return, gravely reporting the result of their delibera- 
tions, and the previously manufactured resolutions are accepted 
and adopted by the convention, as in duty bound. 

Again, suppose some individual or individuals are up for 

Congress, others for the State Legislature, and others for 
Surrogate, Sheriff, or County Clerk: each has his friends 
and adherents. It becomes a question, then, to find out who 
has the most numerous of these; and if the candidate for 
Congress finds upon a scrutiny that the candidate for Sheriff 
is in that category, he coalesces with him, and both secure 
their nomination by a Junction of their strength on each. 
Friendship has nothing to do with it—success is the main 
consideration. The manceuvring before-hand to secure it, is 
called pipe-laying—a word derived from the notorious Glent- 
worth affair, when the Whigs of New York city imported 
voters from Philadelphia, under the name of lead-pipe, paying 
for it at so much a foot—2. e. per man! It sometimes happens, 
although rarely, when this management is clumsily done, and 
an unpopular candidate is nominated, that the good people 
will bolt the ticket, and elect a political opponent, even when 
a strict party vote would have elected the party candidate by a 
large majority. Occasionally, too, a defeated candidate of the 
convention, together with his friends, will kick, or threaten to 
kick the traces, smarting under disappointment. But he is 
generally cooled off by promises before election; but if in 
defiance he persist in doing this, retributive justice is sure to 
follow him, and he may bid a long farewell to every hope of 
office. “ 

This universal scramble for office will yet be the death of 
the neighboring Republic, unless a remedy is found for the 
evil.” All truly patriotic citizens are aware of the fact, and 
earnestly deplore it. Indeed, to such an extent has it reached, 

e : 
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that a man in office can barely do his duty conscientiously, 
and by virtue of his oath, without offending hosts of his own 
political friends. If he have to be’ elected yearly, and does his 
duty without fear, favor, or affection, during the first year of 
his incumbency, he is sure to be uged up, if again a candidate, 
at the expiration of his first term. Every act he does is 
scrutinized, not by the plumb rule of right, but by that of 
individual interest, and he 1s judged accordingly. The loose 
moral action which this must engender, we need not dwell 
upon. 

This state of things is not confined to the minor offices, but 
of latter years has extended to the highest, even to the Execu- 
tive. In consequence of it, however popular a candidate for 
Governor of the State of New York might have been before 
election, he will not be a year in office before his popularity is 
on the wane, and probably not two until it is entirely dis- 
sipated. Even Governor. Wright, notwithstanding his long 
services, has felt the inflience of this popular instability ; 
although he has endeavored to give as little offence as possible, 
by shirking all responsibility, and abiding in every case by the 
recommendations of Conventions in regard to office, instead 
of acting on his knowledge and judgment. In all probability, 
however, the Executive patronage of the State of New York 
will, in the coming State Convention to revise the Constitution, 
be greatly curtailed.. It will be diffused among the people, 
the term extended, and rotation made the principle of action ; 
and thus having nothing to hope or fear, the incumbent will 
be left to perform his duty according to his conscience. This 
would certainly be a reform for the better, and tend to put an 
end to the base intrigues with which even members of the 
same party sometimes poison the ear of the Executive, in 
order to remove from their path some rival, the emoluments 
of whose office their cupidity pants after. Besides, if there be 
any truth in the federal principle, (and the people be capable 
of acting upon it,) on which their political. system is based, it 
is only consistent with it to leave all the power possible in 
their hands, and only centralize as much as is barely necessary 
for a general supervision of the whole. 

We have asserted that the power of the President, and the 
few men who surround him, is greater than that of a monarch, 
nay, even than that of an English Minister. The power of 
the Autocrat of all. the Russias alone is superior to it; and the 
superiority between them is this: he reaches by the simple — 
power of his will, what in them requires a round about way. 
He has to deal with a nation of slaves—they with a nation of 
free voters. They must act upon a public opinion, even if it 
is manufactured—he cares nothing for public opinion, there 
being no middle class in the empire to create it. Now, where- 
ever there exists a numerous, a powerful, a wealthy, an intel- 
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ligent middle class, neither Monarch nor Minister can long 
disregard its mandates. As to England, the Reform Bill, and 
the present action of Sir Robert Peel on the Corn question, 
are proofs in point. The whole power of the aristocracy, 
headed by Wellington, and their order surrounded by the 
prestige of his name, could not resist the ery for reform when 
the midd'e classes, once aroused, demanded it. And now 
their long cherished vested rights are to be sacrificed to the 
cry of the same class for the repeal of the Corn Laws. Even 
Peel and Wellington have been forced to head the movement. 
The power of the middle classes is strikingly illustrated by 
these two examples; and as to France, the Revolution of 
1830 will answer our purpose. 

In Prussia, without a Constitution, the King, though in 
name despotic, is not, like Louis XIV., the State. There are 
peasants and nobles—poverty and splendor—but there is also 
a powerful middle class, and to outrage, by repeated acts of 
despotism, their intelligence and feelings, would be to court 
revolution. They demand a Constitution : the present monarch 
and his father have quieted their demands by specious promises 
—promises which must be speedily realized to save himself ; 
but as for encroachment, or even to exert to his uttermost his 
supposed prerogatives, would be to draw down upon his head 
destruction. It was the middle class who beheaded Charles I. 
and Louis XVI., and by them was Napoleon really dethroned, 
not by the Allies. 

Now, in the United States there is either wo middle class, ° 
or the commercial interest is to be looked upon as such, and 
General Jackson could at all times treat with scorn the public 
opinion they created. He set them, their boasted intelligence 
and wealth, at defiance—threw himself upon the masses, by 
whom he was elected—and triumphed, by the power of his 
indomitable will and their aid. A President like him, witha 
determined wim, can always do this; but what Monarch, 
where such a class exists, can do likewise? None. Here, 
then, lies the secret of the strength of the one, and_ the 
weakness of the other. In fact, the power of a hereditary 
government, except one like that of Russia, is insignificant 
compared with it. A hereditary Monarch, in a mixed form 
of government, is hemmed and hedged in by a variety of con-: 
flicting interests, which the chief of a representative democracy 
does not feel. He must be sustained by the middle classes, or 
his doom is knelled. He cannot tarow himself for support 
upon the millions, for they have no vote and no interest to 
prop up his tottering throne ; and revolution can rarely make 
them worse, and may probably place them in a better con- 
dition. It is a contingency on which they can speculate with 
advantage, any how. In a representative democracy, however, 
the very instinct of the masses inclines them to cling to their 
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chief. They seein him the ruler of their choice, and if he 
has, the will and tact, like Jackson, to make them feel that 
he is on their side, they will sweep, as with the besom of 
destruction, every vestige of opposition from his path, He 
reigns, for the time being, supreme disposer of events, and 
transmits, if he so choose, his temporary sceptre to his most 
favored supporter. 

We have briefly described the sources from which this 
power springs: we shall now glance at its moving, concen- 
trating, and propelling principle of action. These are political 
patronage—and the extent of this is vast, beyond conception. 
“The general government of the United States, at Wash- 
ington, controls the appointment of about 14,000 Postmasters ; 
about 14,000 Deputies or Clerks; about 3.000 Mail Contractors 
and Agents; and about 2,000 Revenue and Light-house officers ; 
making in all some 33,000 public dependants, whose duties © 
are local, and whose residences are scattered through every 
township and village of the Union. 7 

“Every State Government has, in addition, at least 2,000 
appointments of a similar character, making 54,000; which, 
added te the 33,000 already mentioned, make 87,000 men. 
This estimate entirely excludes all Cabinet officers, State and 
National, and their troops of Clerks and dependants, the Army 
and Navy lists, embracing their thousands, the whole Diplo- 
matic and Consular corps, the Registers and Receivers, Sur- 
veyors, and other officers connected with the administration 
of the public land system, the Indian Agencies, and a most 
potent, and ptrhaps a more numerous class of jobbers and 
contractors upon Government works, and the providers under 
Government contracts. As these figures include no women or 
children, suppose every such man to support three, (and that 
is a moderate estimate of the product of every man’s industry 
in society,) and these 87,000 would represent the capital, the 
social and political substance of 261,000 inhabitants. Add to 
this legislators, and the aspirants for legislative honors, and 
the amount will be swelled some thousands more. Besides 
these 87,000 who will have thus given up their hearts to the 
existing administration, there will be a very large number 
living on in hope. 

“On the first of August, 1845, there were upwards of 
4,000 applications for places in the Custom House of New 
York city alone. As there are but 460 officers in that estab- 
lishment, we are furnished with a rule to calculate the pro- 
portion of candidates to offices, in this particular case. If 
the same proportion should maintain throughout the United 
States, there would be at all times about 800,000 actively 
engaged in the business of office-seeking and President-making 
—who are earning their position—who are not, but always 
“to be blessed,”—and who labor on in the service of the 
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appointing power, sustained by this hope.”* Again, there is 
not a legislator, member of Congress or Senator, but who has 
something to hope or gain from the President or the party. 
To break with the one is to break with the other, and sacrifice 
every aspiration for political preferment. Tere, then, is the 
key to that tremendous power of which we have spoken. It 
transcends immeasurably that’ of any other modern potentate. 
In all old governments, official incumbents remain for life, or 
during good behavior, and they are consequently a source of | 
weakness. But in the United States the principle of rotation 
is always acted upon, and it furnishes a lever in the hands of 
the Executive—or, in other words, the party chiefs—which 
they can sway, mould, and govern at will, through the machinery 
already alluded to, and shows, that in spite of the admirable 
States-right theory, the tendency of the whole is to stringent 
centralism.t In fact, it will prove the old story over again— 
the house that Jack built : 


‘‘ This is the maiden all forlorn, 

That governed the cow with the crumpled horn, 
‘That tossed the dog that worried the cat, 

That killed the rat that eat the malt, 

That lay in the house that Jack built!” 


Unless this centralism be remedied, the venality and cor- 
ruption to which the whole system is driving, ‘it is impossible 
correctly to estimate. That it would sap, in time, any and the 


* These statistics are quoted from the Democratic Review, for September, 1845. 


t Were it not for the Southern States-right party, this centralism would already 
have been all-absorbing. Sectional internal improvements would have taken 
place in every creek and corner of the wide-spread Union, creating every where 
a scramble of interest, and investing the national government with four-fold 
power to reward its partizans with office. This power to reward would not have 
been confined to individuals, but extended to States—those who stuck truest ‘ to 
the powers that be,” would have had the largest slice of the loaf; until time 
made the national Legislature, like those of many of the States, nothing but a 
political chess-board for gambling away the national erevenues for the benoof of 
raseally speculators, laud-jobbers, and fund-holders. Jackson deserves immortal 
honour, were it for nothing else than knocking on the head this system. Yet it 
revives ; and even the fierce Oregon democracy of the West have no objection to 
have their tributary streams improved by the munificence of the general govern- 
ment. Should ever a long war occur, States-rights will be but an empty name. 
Every purling stream swells the river, andthe river rolls onward to the ocean. 
The power at Washington would gradually absorb and control every interest. It 
would become a great maelstrom, sweeping every thing within its vortex. Such 
a war, therefore, would be a fearful evil, destructive of civil liberty, setting aside 
the other manifold miseries it carries in its train. If a war would, from their 
immense debt, weaken the powers of the old governments of Europe, by increasing 
the pressure from without, it would immeasurably strengthen the central power 
of that of the United States. Peace is the only hope of the people, for while it 
lasts, the advocates of ‘‘ States-rights” will maintain a more equal fight against 
the centralizing tendency of national legislative and executive action; and the 
democratic party, as a whole, must act with them. As their interests are 
identified, they will endeavor, in some degree, to stem the tide of executive 
_ eneroachment, and keep up the balance between State and national delegated 
authority. But to stave off, is all they can do. 
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best system of government ever devised by patriotic wisdom, 
no reflecting man will dare deny. Already a fore-shadowing 
of what time will develope, has been given; but as this was 
done by a President unbacked by a party, his efforts’were in 
a great degree powerless. There can be no doubt, however, 
that President Tyler all but held up the official patronage of 
the Government to public sale. The vilest and basest, who 
pandered to his vanity, and flattered him with the hope of a 
re-election, were sure to be rewarded by preferment to office. 
Had the Whigs but as-ured him of this, he never would have 
broken with them, and he would have found excuses for de- 
serting the principles of his ‘political life, in the supreme will 
of the people who had elected him as the second chief of the 
Whig party. He would have found it his duty to carry out 
their principles, not his own. For this he was elected ; and at 
all events it is not difficult to find or fancy apologies for moral, 
and still less for political delinquency. But the leaders of the 
Whigs, feeling secure in the moral effect of their recent un- 
paralleled victory, treated him with contempt; and he, in 
revenge, lent himself to their destruction. Finding, at last, 
he could do nothing for himself, and only made himself by 
his efforts a laughing-stock, he exerted his official position 
against them, and in favor of their opponents. 

When we thus see the already enormous political patronage 
of party chiefs, well may we ask, what will be ita tear 
amount, if no che k is put to it, when the population of the 
Union swells to fifty millions? Its power will be ten-fold 
increased, and the consequent moral depravity no man can 
accurately calculate. As the world has hitherto gone, with 
an increased population, although the aggregate wealth of the 
nation may keep pace with it, the inequality of that wealth 
will widen classes. Social positions will become more de- 
graded, and the extreme of poverty and ignorance, of riches 
and luxury, more striking and permanent. Press the population 
of England within the area of the State of New York, (near 
iis equal in territorial limits,) and give every man a vote, and 
we ask where would be the security for property? Every 
impartial man already sees that the system of government ts 
in advance of the intelligence of the masses: what would it 
be in such a contingency? A wide theatre, on which every 
demagogue would strive to arouse the passions of the multitude, 
for his own. selfish aggrandizement. Would it be too much to 
say, that the aid of the bayonet might be called in to decide 
an important election? We will not undertake to answer the 
question, but state an anecdote which was given to us by one 
who thoroughly believed what he related, and pretended to 
know the facts as a partizan. We, however, will not vouch 
for its truth, but merely relate it by way of illustration. It 
has the merit of eriginality,.as far as we know: At the 
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time of the great Presidential struggle between Jefferson 
and Burr, when the Congress voted so frequently without 
coming to any decision, a powerful conspiracy was formed to 
destroy the latter, if he had been the successful aspirant. Ten 
thousand men, in the counties around Washington, were 
secretly organized and officered, and prepared to march on 
the capital, seize Burr, decapitate him, and place Jefferson in 
power. This may not be true; and, indeed, from the character 
of Burr, we should rather be inclined to think him to be the 
master-spirit of such a project against his rival, than any 
other man living at the time. But true or not, we have the 
unsolicited confession of the Editor of the Richmond Whig, 
(recently butchered in a duel.) of a plan to seize Mr. Van 
~ Buren, had he been elected in 1840, carry him to the moun- 
tains of North Carolina, secret him there, and demand another 
election on the plea of fraud and corruption. Had such a 
thing taken place, would not a civil war most certainly have 
~ followed? and if such a thing is even thought of now, in fifty 
years hence, with a population of fifty millions, may it not be 
attempted? It is impossible to tell what will take place in 
fifty years, in a country which has already produced anti- 
rentism, and where the Government has no power to put 
down the movement: nay, more, where political leaders seek 
to ally themselves with it, to attain power. Probably, how- 
ever, this very anti-rentism may be conservative of rational 
liberty—the greatest gool of the greatest number—for, amid 
a democracy, every member of which makes the law, and is 
left to obey it or not, it is impossible to believe that there can 
be, for any long period of time, security or stability, if great 
social inequality obtains. The bayonet alone can be relied on 
to sustain such a state of things. If they depend upon the 
vote of the citizens, they must necessarily have a precarious 
existence. Ina representative democracy, it seems above all 
things desirable that wealth should be as equally diffused as 
possible; that it should come bv s'ow degrees, the reward of 
industry and. patient effort; that it should be accumulated in 
that healthful interchange of what each can render to the 
common stock, whether it be in the labor of the body or the 
mind. If the democratic system has engenlered and fostered 
an opposite mode, depend upon it, it will find and force a 
remedy. If it has no remedial power within itself, the des- 
potism of a military ruler will in due time be consummated ; 
and the discerning reader will see, that this revolution may be 
accelerated by the political machinery we have described, in 
the hands of the unprincipled few. | 

For ourselves, we have little hope for humanity in any 
political system. All are but states of transition, working out 
the destiny of the race; and probably that is the best which 
for the time being obtains. It would seem to be the living 
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expression of the people’s will, and this is the sole source of 
the “right divine” to rule, in certain states of society, given 
to one or more members of it. The aphorism of Lafayette, 
that “a people have only to will it, to be free,” is only true in 
the sense that their will is the expression of the public senti- 
ment: in any other, it is the veriest folly. The institutions 
of an intelligent. people cannot be engrafted on those of a 
barbarous or semi-barbarous nation. Europe is not ripe for 
the institutions of America; and the inhabitants of the latter 
country would not endure for a day those of the former. In 
some states of society, it seems absolutely necessary that there 
should be a superior and inferior race—one who, unable to 
take care of themselves, demand the care and protection of the 
other—in fine, a relation of servant and master. Even “the 
greatest good of the greatest number,” cements this relationship, 
and makes it endure for ages; until, in the slow progress of 
time, new affinities are formed, and a way opened up to the 
former for a higher niche in the social scale of being. The 
abstract question of right, or how this relationship came, is 
not the enquiry; but it is as to the fact of its existence, and 
the duties it creates and requires to be fulfilled. God forbid 
that we should write one word in apology for any kind of 
slavery or tyranny! On the contrary we would ameliorate 
every condition of oppressed humanity. But even personal 
slavery is not the worst species. Among civilized men, the 
slavery of poverty, and the dire heritage of sin it entails, is 
infinitely worse, We desire to see this removed first: but 
have political systems done it? or will representative democracy 
do it?’ That is the question to be satisfactorily answered. 
The serf or slave has at all events his animal. wants supplied. 
Has the civilized man? Personal interest looks to having the 
sinews and muscles of the one in a good repair, that his labor 
may be profitable. In what state does the poverty of civilization 
leave the other? Answer that, all ye mock-philanthropists ; 
or will you still leave the matter to the charge of. thirftless. 
charity and lawless-law ? : 

In a word, there is as much delusion existing among man- 
kind, as to what is and what is not true liberty, as there is 
moral bondage amid the vast varieties of religion that cover 
the earth. In ‘the mingled web of man’s destiny, we see a 
thousand anomalies—riddles—which defy our sagacity, and 
deride our knowledge. We cannot even answer satisfactorily 
the enquiry of Lady Bulwer, “must the success and prosperity 
woven for the half of mankind, be ever woofed with the 
misery and subjugation of the other half?” One thing, however, 
we believe: that in modern times the sun of truth shines with 
amore clear, enlivening, summer-like ray, than it did during 
the moral winter of the past; and that the impulses to human 
action in many, are more deeply imbued with the spirit of 
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reason and Christian feeling, than they formerly were. To 
transpose the ideas of an eloquent writer, in which we have a 
holy, a lofty, and an abiding faith: we hear a voice—* it is the 
language of creation whispering to man, that He who created 
the heavens with their wonders—the earth with its fruits, its 
flowers, its waters—and the harmony of the universe—made 
not this earth a perpetual valley of tears, nor placed him upon 
it to be forever a discordant note in the great concert. e 


° 


SONNET. 


Mother of Empires! power and rule may pass! 
Rome of the waters! thou may’st meet her doom! 
Thy fields, thy fanes, thy hearths, become one tomb! 
Aye! Time may shiver thy colossal mass, 
And leave a!l ruins, but thy well won fame! 

And not thy sword, though it be laurel wreathed— 
And not thy lyre, though Shakspeare o’er it breathed— 
Hath stamped tbe earth with thy undying name ! 

No !:these might wither. In the heart of man, 
Of all humanity, thou liv’st, and must: 
Thine was the hand that lifted from the dust 
The slave-—thy voice that thundered in the van, 
The sin, the shame, the crime, and bade him be 
A man, and take his place among the free! 


TO MRSS F. HH, 
A happy New Year! a happy New Year! 
Shall we welcome it, love, with a smile or a tear? 
Or mingle them both, as old Time interweaves 
The blossums of hope with life’s gloomier leaves ? 
No care hath yet touched us, no sorrow yet quelled ; 
The world that repelled us, our hearts have repelled : 
That love which, perchance, in a sunnier day, 
Had quietly crept a dull stream on its way, 
Embanked and confined to one hearth and heart, 
Sweeps on, still the torrent that glanced at the start! 
Aye! how it mocks even at our own will, 
As it bears us on—onward—for good or for ill; 
And the evils of earth, what are they in its flow, 
But the foam bells above, or the pebbles below. 


A happy New Year! a happy New Year! 

Shall we welcome it, love, with a smile or a tear? 

With a tear—with a tear—’tis the heart’s holy dew ; 
Morn kisses the like from the young violets blue; 

And the soft summer rain—who hath yet said it mars ?— 
So trembles and gleams on the jessamine’s stars. 

Oh! bright have our days been, and bright be they yet ; 
There is much to remember, and naught to forget. 
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How much I have lov’d thee, how much thou hast loy’d, 
Ask the past—ask the present—by both it is proved ; 
Tis proved by the flash of thy dark azure eye, 

As I look on thee, love, and await thy reply. 

Then we’ll hail it together, my own, with a tear, 

For, alas! through our joy still there mingles a fear. 


A happy New Year! a happy New Year! 

Shall we welcome it, love, with a smile or a tear? 
What young eyes are flashing—what young yoices ring ! 
How sunnily life gushes out at its spring! 

Ah! Time hath sped.onward, right well may we say, 
When we look on the faces around us to-day ; 

Yet its footfalls have echoed so softly, in truth, 

We have dropped into age while still dreaming of youth. 
But the eras of earth are its losses and woes; 

The past is a blank when it breathes of repose ; 

Tis the storm, and the fire, and the battle, alone, 
That beacon us back through the days that are gone; 
There’s no record of peace—and in peace hath our lot 
So glided away, ever, we have forgot. 


T——. 


TO MRS. P.———, ON THE LOSS OF HER INFANT DAUGHTER. 


Right blessed are the youthful dead ; 
Unvisited by sorrow, 

They lay them in a dreamless bed, 
To bide a happy morrow. 


Then weep not for that parted one, 
But let thy sad heart rather 

Remember, when thy work is done, 
That thou, too, Death must gather. 


Yet not, alas! until long days, 
Have left thee dull and weary, 

And touched, and scathed, those pleasant ways, 
That look out now so cheery. 


Lo! thy young blossom hath sank down, 
Ere doubt the future shaded : 

To her, earth never wore a frown ; 
To her, no hue had faded. 


All find at last, ’tis dust to dust, 
That have an earthly springing 5 
‘ ‘The soothest soul at length will rust 
Beneath life’s deep heart-wringing. 


Thy loved one hath a happy fate— 
The Joss is with thee only : 
Weep not, some live so long and late, 
' They find that life is lonely. 
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NO. I. 


JOHN BEVERLEY ROBINSON, 


CHIEF JUSTICE OF THE QUEEN’S BENCH. 


Tue father of Mr. Chief Justice Robinson was a Clergyman 
of the Church of England, and one of that band of U. E. 
Loyalists which withdrew from the United States into 
Canada, after the conclusion of the Revolutionary War. 

The'exode of those remarkable men, numbering ten thou- 
sand, from the land of their nativity, and the chosen home of 
their ancestors, into a distant and howling wilderness, is one 
of those events which, being traced by its consequences, 
must hold a distinguished place in the world’s history hereafter. 

The citizens of the United States are wont; on stated 
occasions, by feasts and games, by processions and oratorical 
displays, to commemorate the incidents which ushered in 
the achievement of their independence. The inhabitants of 
Canada can afford to look complacently on such things; for 
here, in the land of the exile—the Canaan of their fathers— 
they have no reason to regret the necessity which bade them 
“ come out from among them,” or the destiny which impelled 
them to a country, since found to be so fertile and desirable. 

The U. E. Loyalists were mostly men of that incorruptible 
integrity, and of that old fashioned honor, which never allowed 
them to swerve from the right, no matter what difficulties or 
dangers beset them. These attributes alone would have kept 
them true to the principles which they had espoused, had they 
remained in the United States after the Revolution; just as 
many who now reside there, still continue British in thought 
and word. But they were not permitted to remain: their 
properties had become of too much consequence to their 
quondam neighbors, even if their presence had not become — 
detestable to the exulting victors, to allow the feelings of 
generosity and forbearance to have sway. They were in- 
sulted, shamefully persecuted, and even tortured ; until finally, 
they were literally hounded out of the country, by hue and 
cry. The Republicans of that day knew little what they did, 
in thus outlawing from their homes a body of men, insignificant 
in point of numbers, scattered over hundreds of miles of 
country, not possessed of the means of concerted action, and 
many of them, if not favorable to the new order of things, 
certaiily disposed to a passive course of conduct as the price 
of protection, had such been awarded to them. 
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When gathered together in Upper Canada, Occupying a vast 
line of territory on the flank of the United States, their position 
gave them importance, and they became formidable, if not in 
numbers, yet on account of the spirit that prevailed amoung 
them, from the remembrance of former wrongs. 

Franklin knew the danger and impolicy of allowing a 
fortified camp of the enemy to remain thus on their flank and 
rear, when endeavoring to prevail on the Franco-Canadians to 
join the revolted Colonies; yet, at the same time, his unwitting 
fellow-countrymen were pursuing a course of conduct ren- 
dering the danger from this source far more imminent from 
year to year. 

The war of 1812 convinced the Republicans of the folly of 
their former policy. The “Tories,” as they called them, now 
stood on ground of their own. They were not found in 
isolated parties, where “Overseers of Tories ” could bind 
them in pillories, suspend them by the neck, or by the middle 
of their bodies, to sign-posts or the branches of trees, or apply 
the “green mountain twig” to their naked backs, for any of 
their political defalcations. It was not necessary that they 
should make “repeated applications” to their task-masters, 
for the privilege of going home, from the places where they 
were held at “hard labor,” to visit their sick and distressed 
families, which the following document, taken from authentic 
Vermont State papers, would seem to imply they were for- 
merly obliged to do :— 


‘In Councit or Sarety, January 23, 1778. 


«¢ Whereas repeated applications have been, and ate like to be made to this 
Council, by the Tories now in this place, destined to hard labor, for permits to 
go to their homes; by which means this Council is much obstructed in their 
more immediate and necessary business: to prevent such inconvenience in 
future— 

‘ Resolved, That Captain Samuel Robinson, Overseer of Tories, and his 
Assistants, be hereby authorised to permit the several Tories of the first class to 

‘go home, for a necessary limited time, at the discretion of said Robinson and 
his Assistants, on extraordinary vccasions, as in cases of sickness and distress 
of their families, &c. 

_ “ By the Council, 
“Tuomas CRITTENDEN, President. 
‘“‘ Joseru Fay, Secretary.” 


From across the St. Lawrence, the Niagara, the Detroit 
Rivers, the Republicans were invited to come and see what 
they could make of the Tories here; and the battles of Og- 
densburgh, Chrysler’s Farm, Detroit, Fort Niagara, Queenston, 
and Lundy’s Lane, evince, in rather a startling light, what 
they did make of them. The worm had turned upon its 
trampler, and stung him to the quick. The injured met the 
author of his wrongs, and obtained recompense, in kind, for 
what he had suffered. The persecutor was slain by his own 
arrow, which, in his madness and folly, he had launched at his 
unprotected fellow man; and a righteous retribution overtook 
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him, as it ought to, and ever will, overtake the oppressor. It 
is well for England, and indeed for the civilized world at 
large, that the U. E. Loyalists were driven out from the 
United States, leaving mitlions of wealth behind them; it is 
well that they were not encouraged to remain in peace at 
their old homes; for, although it is certain that many would 
‘never have consented, under any terms, to continue under the 
“dominion of the victors, yet there would have occurred a 
division, and many would have remained. Upper Canada 
might have been sparsely occupied by them; but the impetus. 
that ten thousand men gave to the new settlements, would 
not have been given, and the Colony would probably have 
languished many years behind what it is at present. 

Another favorable circumstance for the advancement of the 
Colony, was the comparative poverty of the new comers. 
Not only were they robbed of their lands in the old Colonies, 
but they were sent away literally divested of all personal 
property. Thus were they thrown upon the resources of their 
hands, and their intellects, for a livelihood. for themselves and 
families, than which nothing could be more favorable for the 
general improvement of the country. 

As a class, the U. E. Loyalists were conspicuous for energy 
and enterprise in their various callings; and among the higher 
ranks—by which me mean those who had been officers, or 
other men of note—there were many of intellects the most 
powerful, and refined, moreover, by education. They were 
not ignorant, unsophisticated backwoodsmen, as even now all 
of us are supposed to be, by the classical cockneys of London, 
and the country Squires of England. What young Canadian 
does not recollect with delight, the grace of manners, the ur- 
banity of demeanor, the high sense of honor, the charms of 
‘conversation, the friendliness and unbounded hospitality, of 
many of those who have now passed off the scene—meet 
examples for himself to imitate and follow. 

Joun Bevertey Rosrnson is descended from: one of these. 
He was born in the Province of Quebec, shortly before the 
same was erected into the Provinces of Upper and Lower 
Canada, and is the second of three sons—of whom the Honor- 
able Peter Robinson was the eldest, and the Honorable W. B. 
Robinson is the third. He early gave indications of uncommon 
intellect, as I have often heard from the late Venerable Samuel 
Humberstone, of Augusta, who, in the meridian of his young 
friend’s fame as Attorney General, used frequently to boast, 
while his aged eye was lit up with a swimming delight, of 
having often held him on his knee in his boyhood—a favor, by 
the way, which he had also conferred on the Prince of Wales 
and the Duke of York, while acting as ornamental gardener 
for George II]. There is a Township in this Province called 
by the name of “ Humberstone ;” and I venture to say, that if 
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the facts were enquired into, the influence of the Robinson 
family will be found to have been active in paying this merited 
compliment to one of the most amiable and good men who 
ever lived ; and, I doubt not, the mark of respect came directly 
from the Chief Justice himself. If so, the delicacy of the 
tribute to an humble friend, places his character in the most 
enviable of all points of view. 

The Chief Justice may emphatically be said to be a self: 
made man. It can easily be conceived that the schools of the 
Province, at the early period of his boyhood, were generall 
of a very indifferent kind. A circumstance, however, ab 
in his favor, was the advent into the Province of the present 
Bishop of Toronto, then a young man, sent out as tutor to the 
sons of the late Richard Cartwright, of Kingston, and who 
afterwards established himself as teacher of the District School 
in Cornwall, where the subject of our sketch became his pupil. 
Dr. Strachan became our Provincial Dr. Busby, and can now 
point with pride to the many distinguished men among us 
who have held, or are holding, important public offices, and 
who may trace their rise to the early instruction which he 
instilled into their minds. His scholars may be found in almost 
every District of the Province, mostly in the different profes- 
sions; and wherever they have established themselves, they 
are discovered to be men of influence and station... A younger 
crop may be found in the pupils of the present Dr. Bethune, 
of Montreal, on whom the mantle of Dr. Strachan descended, 
when he removed to Toronto, and who, for a number of years, 
conducted with great eclat the Johnstown District School at 
Augusta. The sons of young Westminster and Harrow have 
since met on the public stage of the Province. in a rivalry 
somewhat unseemly, and with varied success; but we trust 
the Union of the Provinces will consolidate a union also among 
themselves, to the advantage of all.’ 

Mr. Robinson was the favorite pupil of Dr. Strachan, and 
was well grounded in the higher branches of an English and 
Classical education. He was withdrawn from the Doctor's 
charge, | however, at an early age, and. was entered in an 
Attorney’s office, as a student of the laws. He at once attracted 
attention by his correct and gentlemanly deportment, and by 
his indefatigable habits as a student. i 

About this time the Americans began to give evident signs 
of hostility to England, and the war soon afterwards broke 
out. In the midst of arms, the laws were silent; and Mr, 
Robinson immediately volunteered in the Militia, in defence of 
the country. _He was entrusted with a commission, and_ took 
his place beside that great and enthusiastic soldier, Sir Isaac 
Brock. He accompanied the General in the expedition along 
the Northern shore of Lake Erie, inthe summer of 1812, which 
was fitted out expressly for the purpose of meeting the Western 
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Army of thousands, headed by the vaunting General Hull. The 
force under Sir Isaac did not amount to a tithe of that of the 
enemy, and, under any other man, the advance would have 
been considered one of the greatest temerity. It cannot be. 
alleged in this case that the General knew how much reliance 
was to be placed on the different tribes of Western Indians, 
or that he could have had reasonable expectations of being 
joined by them, inasmuch as those tribes were mostly in- 
habiting the enemies’ territory, whose first object would 
undoubtedly be, so to conciliate them as to secure their alliance 
with themselves. This expedition was, therefore, one of the 
boldest strokes in war of which history has any record. In 
the course of one fortnight its object was attained, in the taking 
of Detroit, and in the capture of General Hull’s entire army. 
General Napier nas lately received unbounded applause, for 
beating back and defeating an army of ten times his own 
numbers, in Scinde; and a French Marshall, in Africa, has 
earned well merited renown for the defeat of the black horse- 
men of Morocco, who attacked him in overwhelming numbers, 
at the battle of Islay. But neither of those Generals have 
acquired the laurels won by the expedition under the heroic 
Brock. They may have defeated the natives of the Punjaub 
and Morocco; but they did not take the Forts and Towns, 
and make prisoners a whole force, vastly superior to them, of 
the backwoodsmen of America. 

The reflections of the Chief Justice that he formed a part 
of the small band which achieved this conquest over a vaunting 
enemy, are undoubtedly pleasurable ; and he thus speaks of it 
in his work on Canada, published in England, in 1840 :—*« In 
1812 I was one of a company of one hundred volunteers, who 
followed Sir Isaac Brock in the expedition which terminated 
in the capture of Fort Detroit. This body of men consisted 
of farmers, mechanics, and gentlemen, who, before that time, 
had not been accustomed to any exposure unusual with persons 
of the same description in other countries. ‘They marched on 
foot, and travelled in boats and vessels, nearly six hundred 
miles, in going and returning, in the hottest part of the vear, 
sleeping occasionally on the ground, and frequently drenched 
with rain; but not a man was left behind in consequence of 
illness.” , 

Mr. John Beverley Robinson returned with General Brock 
to Niagara, and commanded a company at the memorable 
battle of Queenston, fought in the autumn of the same year. 
He was also in several other engagements, behaving with 
so much coolness and courage as to command the warm thanks 
of his different commanding officers. 

At the close of the war, he not only entered into the prac- 
tice of his profession, but became an active politician, after 
obtaining a seat in the House of Assembly. 
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As a lawyer, he took the very highest stand at once. Iam 
informed by a gentleman who saw him then at the Bar, and 
again on the Bench twenty-one years afterwards, that he did 
not see much difference in him. ‘“ He was never a boy, sir— 
always the same sedate, dignified, mild, insinuating person 
you see him now,” was his reply to one of the questions put 
to him. 

He became the chief adviser of Lieutenant Governor Gore, 
by whom he was successively made Solicitor and Attorney 
General. His influence, as a Nisi Prius Jawyer, upon juries, 
grew to be commanding in the extreme, notwithstanding the 
very many able lawyers with whom he had to contend through- 
out the Province. ‘The only match for him, as a forensic 
speaker, was Daniel Washburn, of Kingston, who gave great 
promise, but who, through intemperance, soon fell away from 
his high estate. 

The politics of Mr. Robinson were strongly marked. He 
was a High Church and State Tory—attached to the Crown, 
as the fountain from whence every thing ought to flow— 
opposed to democratic institutions, and, therefore, suspicious 
always of the democratic portion of the Legislature to which 
he belonged. He sincerely believed that the Government 
knew better what the people and the country required than 
they did themselves, and was accordingly the greatest of _all 
sticklers for the prerogatives of the Crown. He led a strong 
party of men who agreed with him in these opinions ; but there 
arose an opposition, who thought different on many matters, 
and who were not behind hand in giving expression to their 
thoughts. ‘The war commenced, which has been kept up since 
with little intermission; until, with much heart-burning and 
ill-will on both sides still remaining, the questions between 
them have been mostly settled by specific enactments, or have 
become exhausted. Before Mr. Robinson was elevated to the 
Bench in 1828, he was the acknowledged leader of the Tory 
party, both in and out of the House of Assembly. His will 
was law with his friends on all occasions. Mr. Attorney 
General was always in the right with them; and he led an 
undivided party, which was also generally in the ascendant in 
point of numbers. He was the author of many useful bills 
which afterwards became law; in fact, the Revised Statute 
Book is filled with enactments which owe their origin to him. 

The greatest political blunder ever committed by him, was 
the agitation of the Alien Bill, It is by no means inevitably. 
true that every emigrant from the United States is a repub- 
lican in his poiitics; any more than it is certain that every 
Engiishman who goes to reside in the United States, remains 
irredeemably a monarchist. Those who had emigrated from the 
United States under the proclamations of Canadian Governors, 
felt a suspicion cast upon them by the supporters of the Alien 
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Bill, which their loyalty had not deserved; and the Reform 
party gained great acquisitions in consequence. The majorities 
in the House of Assembly began to array themselves against 
the Executive policy in a much more hostile attitude, than 
would probably have been the case had there been no agitation 
on the Alien question; and the two parties became finally 
irreconcilably opposed. 

When elevated to the centre seat of justice, Mr. Robinson 
still continued in the arena of politics, as the Speaker of the 
Legislative Council, until the arrival of Lord Sydenham, and_ 
the passing of the Union Bill. Against the Union, he con- 
tended ably in England, in a work published about the time 
the question was pending in the House of Commons. He 
found, however, what many had found before him, that there 
was no use in reasoning with the Colonial Minister, against 
the representations of one of, his own clique. Whether for 
good or evil, there can be put one opinion, that the Union was 
not honestly carried. Canada had very little to say in the 
matter, of which the Chief Justice took very good care to 
remind Lord John Russell, in his introductory address to him : 
“ Your Lordship, I am sure, will readily admit, that in looking 
to the persons whose testimony may most safely be relied 
upon, as the foundation of Parliamentary proceedings, the first 
requisites to be ascertained’ are, integrity of character and 
honesty of purpose ; and where these are equal, it will hardly 
be believed by your Lordship, that Providence has condemned 
the inhabitants of Canada to such a hopeless inferiority of 
intellect, that they must be supposed incapable of giving so 
satisfactory an account of what they have seen, and heard, and 
experienced, in a daily intercourse of thirty or forty years, as 
may be gathered by strangers, in travelling along its borders, 
and in mixing with those whom chance, or the courtesies of 
society, may throw in their way.” 

The political life of the Chief Justice ended on the passage 
of the Union Act, and since then he has confined himself 
entirely to his duties as a Judge. These duties have now 
become arduous ; and with the close and unremitting attention 
which he ever bestows’ on the business before him, the increase 
of labor which will be required at his hands shortly, must 
become intolerable. | | 

As a lawyer, Mr. Robinson owed as much of his success to 
his indefatigable industry, and fondness for research, as he did 
to his unquestionable great abilities. He was always prepared 
and ready to say as much as could be said on the subject which 
engaged his attention. His style of speaking was easy, flowing, 
and equable, and although somewhat diffuse, yet closely logical 
and argumentative. He did not indulge in flights of the 
imagination, if indeed he is possessed of a poetic fancy. He 
was not fiery and impassioned, like Mr. Hagerman; nor vivid, 
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animating, and exciting, like Mr. Bidwell. You could not say 
of him, as the celebrated French critic, M. de Cormenin, says 
of Daniel O’Connell :—* Why, then, am I moved by his dis- 
courses, more than by all those heard in my own country? It 
is because they bear no resemblance to our rhetoric, tormented 
by paraphrase ; because passion, true passion, inspires him— 
the passion which can and does say all. It is, because he tears 
me from the ground, rolls with me, and drags me into his 
torrent; that he trembles, and I tremble; that he kindles, and 
I feel myself burning; that he weeps, and tears fill my eyes ; 
that his soul utters cries, which ravish mine; that he carries 
me ff upon his wings, and sustains me in the hallowed trans- 
ports of liberty.” 

Mr. Robinson, in the constitution of his mind, resembles 
more the late Lord Abinger, than he does his successor, the 
present Baron Pollock. He has the same smooth, correct, 
pleasing style of address as the former; but not the glowing, 
lofty, and heroic vehemence of the latter, who could move 
you off your seat. while summing up even the dry details of 
a sult before the Lord Chancellor. 

On the Bench the Chief Justice is universally popular with 
the Bar and the country. His suavity to the younger members 
of the profession, is in the highest degree marked and en- 
couraging ; and knowing and exacting all the observances due 
to the dignity of the Bench, he is at the same time free to 
award all the privileges and immunities which attach to the 
Bar. His decisions are able and learned, and evince a vast 
amount of research and thought. When we consider that he 
has not only to take into consideration the common and statute 
laws of England, as they existed previous to the year 1794, 
but to reconcile the discordant materials pitch-forked into the 
statute books of this Province, some estimate may be arrived 
at, of what are the labors of a Canadian Judge. 

In private life the Chief Justice is admired and venerated. 
He is conspicuous for his benevolence and humanity, whenever 
the occasion offers. During the cholera of 1834, in Brockville, 
the keeper of the hotel, Mr. Turner, with whom the Chief 
Justice lodged, was violently attacked by the dire disease. 
Such was the horror excited, that the house was immediately 
deserted by nearly every one, save the Chief Justice and the 
sick man’s family... The disease made violent inroads, and 
in a very short time the patient was beyond cure. Yet the 
Chief Justice remained with him throughout the dismal scene, 
drew his will, comforted him with prayers for the dying, sat 
by his side during his last struggle, and finally closed his eyes 
in death. 

Such an act as this will carry its own comment to every 
man’s breast who has a heart; and thus this imperfect sketch 
is brought to an end. | 
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“LEGENDS OF THE EARLY SETTLEMENTS. 


— 


BY CINNA. 


TULA—OR, THE OJIBWA’S LEAP. 


“T'was then that fate his footsteps led, 
Among a daring crew and dread ; 
With whom full oft his hated life 

He ventured in such desperate strife, 
That even his fierce associates saw 
His frantic deeds with doubt and awe.” 


# 


On leaving the town of Brockville, in your progress down the 
St. Lawrence, the steamer in a few moments carries you past 
three small islands, lying abreast of each other across the St. 
Lawrence, as if to offer firm and enduring abutments for ‘a 
succession of bridges, which the exigencies of trade between 
the two shores may hereafter render available. These islands 
are the last of those lovely groups scattered for twenty leagues 
upwards over the broad bosom of the mighty “ Cadaraqui,”* 
and they stand like giant sentinels, “ majestic to protect,” and 
“denying entrance or resort” to the alien keel seeking un- 
bidden the fairy scene above. They are “Les Fréres” of 
the ancient batteaumen—a familiar cognomen to these hardy 
adventurers, and one which they seem to have been very 
fond of applying. 

Opposite “Les Fréres,” and for some hundred yards below, 
the Canadian shore rises abruptly, in a frowning battlement of 
limestone, to the height of sixty feet and upwards, and the 
swiftest currents of this part of the river wander many fathoms 
deep at its base. Curious caves of small extent have been 
explored in this rock, when the river has been low. There 
are many traditions connected with this spot, which, however, 
have gone out of vogue for the last quarter of a century. 
The “Osrpwa’s Lear”} can, nevertheless, be pointed out 
still by some of the oldest settlers. ‘The outline of the story 
was this: 

On the banks of “ La Fontaine Bequencourt,” now supposed 
to be called by the matter-of-fact name of “ Wiltse Lake,” 
which lies some twenty miles in the interior, a family of the 
Ojibwas had taken up their summer residence. They were 
accompanied by a white man, dressed in the garb of an Indian, 
who, however, had a wigwam to himself, and was only asso- 
ciated with them in their hunting and fishing expeditions. 
_ There were three effective young men and three boys in the 
family, all of whom were expecta the gun and spear; but 
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4.. * Not “ Cataraqui,” which is not Indian. This is the original name of the. 
St. Lawrence. 
t Not “ Chippeway,” as we often find it. 
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none of them were at all a match for the white man in the 
use of either. The eldest of the young men was the nephew 
of old Sowa, the patriarch, and although of a silent, moody 
temperament, he was more of a favorite with his uncle than 
any of the old man’s own children. It is supposed this young 
Indian was envious of the white man’s skill in hunting and 
fishing; but it is more certain that he was jealous of his 
manly, attractive appearance, inasmuch as there was a maiden 
in the question—the only daughter of Sowa, who had refused 
to become the wife of her cousin, and for three years before 
had refused togbe espoused to sundry other stately and warlike 
gentlemen of her tribe, who were good hunters all, and capable 
of undergoing as much fatigue of body, as they had endured 
groaning of the spirit, in her behalf. ‘These recommendations 
were not certainly to be scoffed at lightly ; but the maiden was 
inflexible, notwithstanding, and her cousin became in some 
way convinced that the white man was more or less in fault 
for the disappointment. The white man was a cheerful, joy- 
inspiring individual, except when the bad passions, which 
hang about all white and red men, were aroused, and then 
he was in no way placable, and could not very readily be 
appeased. Tula (for this was the nephew’s name) was deter- 
mined to show his mistress that she had slighted a brave of 
the first water, and one who could have obtained her a very 
comfortable livelihood, in case she had given him the oppor- 
tunity ; and as the Indian ladies of those days were wont to 
fix their affections upon men with reference to their capacity 
as protectors, and good sturdy hunters of venison—just as the: 
ladies of another age render the meed of their admiration to 
them more as hunters of pelf and pleasure, perchance—it 
cannot be denied that Tula stood a very good chance of ex- 
citing an interest in his cousin’s heart in his favor, although 
that interest might not extend so far as to cause her to become 
his wife; for he was indeed of iron mould, and had not been 
accustomed to spare himself, particularly when the deer were 
in season, and the trout were to be had in the neighboring 
waters. “I will show Yaratona,” he said, “that the pale 
face is no more than a woman in comparison with Tula. I 
will show her to-morrow.” 

The morrow came, and Tula expressed his determination to 
his uncle of setting out to obtain lead, of which they were in 
want, on the hills beside the great lake in the interior. His 
uncle gave him a nod of approbation, while quietly enjoying 
his bouillon, and bade him take one of his sons with him to 
assist in carrying the canoe over the hills between the lakes. 
But Tula, casting one clan Yaratona, which was the name 
of his cousin, said he would go alone; and straitway setting 
out in his canoe, he was soon lost to view behind the islands 
with which “ La Fontaine Bequencourt ” is filled. 
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Now the place of Tula’s destination was eight leagues, as 
the crow flies, from where he set out; and the route he was 
obliged to travel was full two leagues more. Beside the 
distance, the route was a most arduous one to follow. He 
had to paddle three leagues to the foot of the lake on which 
he embarked—two leagues westward across another lake— 
he had then to carry his canoe two leagues across a portage— 
then to paddle two miles over a smaller lake—then came the 
mountain portage, one half mile of difficult ascent, and one 
mile of equally difficult descent, it being across the height of 
land which divided the small from the large lake, along the 
shores of which the remainder of the distance was to be 
traced. This of itself was a good day’s journey, even for an 
Indian. No one of them ever deemed it possible for mortal 
man to go and return the same day; and yet Tula accom: 
plished it all, returned in the evening with a supply of lead, 
quietly partook his evening meal, gave one glance at Yaratona, 
and betook himself to his rest without question or reply. 

In the morning the white man paid them a visit, as was his 
custom, and was exultingly told by his old friend Sowa of the 
prodigious journey performed by Tula. The white man could 
not conceal from himself that he was on the point of loosing | 
ground with the Ojibwas as the best man of their party, unless 
he counteracted the effect produced by the young Indian’s 
exe rtions, by accomplishing something in the same way himself. 

“Tula is strong as the young stag of the mountains, and he 
moves on his course like the fishing eagle of the Fadaracqui.* 
Will the pale face have some of the lead obtained by him 
yesterday ?” enquired Sowa, with somewhat of a triumphant 
air, while he turned his gaze on his nephew with great satis- 
faction, the young man having, contrary to his custom, remained 
in the lodge on the white man appearing. 

“J have what will do me to-day,” replied the white man 
with hesitation, looking carelessly around him, and at the 
same time remarking the burning glance of Yaratona fixed for a 
moment on him, while she passed to an inner apartment of the 
lodge. His cheek colored slightly, as he continued in the same 
calm tone: “I can do very well until to-morrow, and then I 
wish to go to the great lake myself.” 

He shortly afterwards left the lodge ; and taking his rifle, he 
entered the forest, intent on his favorite pursuit, and did not 
return until the evening. His flute was heard not long after- 
wards, like the song of some syren, far over the silent waters, 
and around the pebbly islands ; and so exquisitely did he play, 
that to the unpractised ear of an Indian maiden, if to none 
other, it was not surprising that the tones assumed an imitation 
of the soft voice of the pale face, and that they over and over 
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again syllabled the name of ‘ Yaratona!” “ Yaratona!” But 
the maiden could not approach with her young brothers to 
listen, as.on former occasions. ‘The manner of her father had 
become changed, as well as that of her cousin Tula. They 
watched her closely, while conversing apart with each other 
ona subject, she feared, boding no good to her, as she knew 
how implicitly she would be obliged to obey the voice of her 
father, even in giving herself up forever to unhappiness, when 
once her fate was pronounced. She could listen to the charmed 
music no longer, but retired to the inmost recesses of the 
lodge, there to indulge her sorrow and her gloomy fore- 
bodings. | 

The next morning, at the very hour on which Tula had set 
out on his undertaking the previous day, the white man too 
embarked on the lake in a light bark canoe, similar to the one 
used by Tula; and with one wave of his hand to the young 
men standing watching his motions before the lodge of Sowa, 
and if the truth tqust be told, to one other being half hidden 
behind the tendril screen within, he began his task with the 
right good will of one determined on success, 

“Hal ha!” laughed the brothers, “the pale face is in want 
of a supply of lead, now that the deer are bringing their 
fawns to the fields of the beaver: he will return to-morrow.” 

“To-night !” echoed a low voice almost in their midst, and 
the quick ear of Tula catching the sound, he turned with a 
flushed countenance, but the speaker was not to be seen. 

The day was spent by the young Indians in lounging along 
the banks of the lake, speculating on the probable chances of 
success or failure of the pale face. Yaratona had taken a 
canoe to gather water lilies among the islands, and was not 
again seen until evening; while the naturally gloomy coun- 
tenance of Tula assumed an aspect more sullen still at her 
absence, and as night approached, which was to decide between 
him and the pale face. ; 

The white man returned, leisurely as it appeared, about the 
hour which had witnessed Tula’s return the preceding evening, 
He drew his canoe lightly out of the water; the smoke soon 
arose from his wigwam; and after he had partaken of his 
repast, he sauntered, provokingly unconcerned, over to the 
lodge of Sowa, with the elastic movements of one who had 
undergone no fatigue. | 

“My friend the pale face has done well,” said the patriarch, 
‘with evident interest, arising to meet the white as he ap- 

roached. “The friend of Sowa has been in a hurry for his 
er Has he much to spare.to Sowa 2” 

“YT brought the chief s from a new vein, thinking he 
would want it,” said the pale face, as he entered the lodge, 


bt he threw down more than had been brought home by 
vf “u a. - ‘ 
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“Ha! ha!” laughed Tula, “there is lead to be found on 
this side the great lake of the hills. The pale face speaks of 
a new vein: he did not go so far as Tula for his lead.” : 

“The edge of my tomahawk may be seen to have crossed 
the marks made yesterday by Tula: let the young men go and 
see them to-morrow,” replied the white, in a low, smothered 
tone. | 
Yaratona at this moment passed from, the inner apartment 
of the lodge for a mat hanging beside where the white man 
sat. She gave one look on him full of meaning, and bright 
with an untold delight, and glanced towards Tula while she 
turned away, as if to deprecate the white man’s rising in- 
dignation. | 
_ “Will the pale face go with Tula to-morrow, to examine 
the marks of his hatchet beside the great lake of the hills?” 
enquired the Indian, with a sinister expression of his malignant 
even 
‘‘ He will,” calmly replied the white. abit 

“No, no! this will not do! interrupted Sowa. “'The pan- 
ther of the hills must have time for repase, and the examination 
can be made afterwards.” : 

‘Well, let him repose,” replied the Indian, “but Tula will 
set out at the dawn.” . 

“ And I, too,” replied the white; who thereupon retired to 
his own hut, apparently indifferent to what had occurred ; but 
could his countenance have been closely scanned, the working 
of deep passions, provoked almost beyond the point of endu- 
rance, might there have been found depicted. 

Ere the white man had fully composed himself to sleep, after 
the immense exertions of the day, a rustling sound was heard 
at the narrow window of his lodge, which was open; and on 
raising himself slightly on his arm to listen more intently, the 
sound as of a person breathing heavily after the exertion of 
running, reached his ear. He arose cautiously, and approached 
in the direction whence the sounds proceeded, but could discern 
nothing. He spoke, and enquired in the Indian tongue if any 
one was near. No answer was made, but in the distance, 
although the night was starless, he fancied he perceived some 
object moving away. Not entirely unsuspicious of the designs 
of some of his neighbors, he at once called out in a distinct 
voice, “If you are a friend to me speak, or I fire!” and he 
cocked his rifle, which was never far from his hand. : 

“The pale face had better keep his rifle for the wild beasts 
by the hills. Tula is now preparing his, that it may not fail 
him; will the pale face do the same?” was heard in a soft 
voice, whose tones could not be mistaken by him who heard 
them. | 

“The rifle of the pale face is always ready, Yaratona, and—” 
he would have proceeded, but the bird had flown. 
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Tle white man lay down again, after some moments of 
reflection, and his now fully exasperated feelings prevented 
him from at once finding that repose which his wearied frame 
required, 
« The villain intends to murder me, thinking I shall enter un- 
armed upon this trial with him, But I needed not this warning 
against his treachery. He will find out what it leads to, all 
this,” he muttered to himself; and straitway he slumbered 
heavily, and continued to do so until the morning dawn. 
At the earliest light the Indian and his canoe were on the 
waters opposite the hut of the white man, whose hasty repast 
being finished, soon after stepped into his own bark, and 
joined his adversary. 
« Does the red man think to hunt the deer on his journey, 
that he brings his gun?” asked the white, coming so near as 
to look into his canoe. 
“Why does the pale face ask ?” enquired the Indian, without 
looking up from his employment in securing one of the bents 
of the light fabric beneath him. 
« Because he, too, has his rifle, and will join Tula in the 
sport,” rejoined the white. 
« [et him then proceed to'the lake of the hills. Tula will 
stay to brace tighter his canoe—he will then follow.” 
“Tula shall not follow—he must go first—and the white 
man has said it,” replied the white, in a peremptory tone. 
The Indian doggedly took his paddle, seated himself firmly 
in his seat near the stern, and bending his body gracefully in 
giving the first impetus with the paddle to the frail bark which 
bore him, he shot away, followed, like his own shadow in the 
quivering waters, by his equally expert and hardy antagonist. 
The speed with which they moved increased at every dip of 
their paddles, until they cut over the calm surface of the lake 
like two spirits endowed with more than mortal skill in over- 
coming earth, and space, and time. They reached the lower 
termination of the lake, and commenced the long stretch 
westward over other waters; while the wild duck fled with her 
brood from before them to the sheltering grass of the bank, 
and the fishing eagle screamed exultant from his perch on the 
withered pine. 
They arrived at the first portage, and the Ojibwa, by a skilful 
contrivance, unknown hitherto to the white man, and which 
he had been preparing when first they met in the morning, 
lifted up his canoe by a sudden effort, and letting it down on 
i “his shoulders with his head in the inside, so that by raising the 
ye tront part some few inches he could see his way ahead, set 

~~ out at a fast pace over the portage. He was followed without 
delay by the white man, who carried his canoe with the inside 
edge hanging on either shoulder, as most suited him. And 
here a more arduous contest again commenced. It is a debated 
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question, even at the present day, which of these two modes 
of carrying the small bark canoe is the more to be preferred. 
That adopted by the Indian is unquestionably the least tire- 
some for a short portage; but the other method enables you 
to shift the weight from one part of the body to the other at 
your convenience, and where there is a contest at a long 
carrying-place, as there always is in a numerous party, it has 
many advocates. But the white man cared not which had 
the advantage in this respect. He was only intent on keeping 
close in the trail of his antagonist, let him go where he would ; 
and determined also was he in keeping one hand well clutched 
around his. trusty rifle, in case its use might become necessary 
in any emergency which might arise. The portage, although 
marked out by an old Indian pathway, was yet encumbered 
with long grass, briers, and an undergrowth of bushes, ren- 
dering it fatiguing in the last degree to move along it at a 
rapid pace. | 

It was, however, traversed over by these determined men, 
without a single halt; nor did the slightest indication of 
fatigue exhibit itself in the bearing of either when they arrived 
at its termination, and again dipped their canoes in the water. 
The small lake was crossed with the speed of heart and hound 
in full career, the white being as usual slightly behind the 
Indian; yet the apparent ease with which he kept his station 
there, notwithstanding the utmost exertions of his adversary, 
evinced pretty plainly that it was not a deficiency of strength 
which prevented him from taking the lead. 

They now came to the mountain portage. The Indian 
remained a few moments on the shore, apparently busy about 
his canoe ; but the white man saw he had an object in view, 
and stood accordingly, calmly awaiting his motions, not dis- 
pleased that the respite gave him time to take breath, and to 
nerve himself for the doubtful trial yet to come. The Indian 
presently beckoned him forward, by pointing to the dizzy 
steep above. | 

“Tula is strong—let him show the way,” rejoined the white, 
with a meaning smile. 

Seeing that the white was not to be moved from* his 
resolution, the Indian raised his canoe on his shoulders, and 
commenced the ascent, followed by his antagonist. The con- 
test now became terrific ; in many parts the steepness of the 
hill requiring them to wind slowly upward along its side. But 
the summit was at length gained. The Indian suddenly threw 
off his canoe from his shoulders into a clump of juniper bushes, 
and laid himself down from sheer exhaustion. The white man 
merely changed his burthen to the other shoulder, and stood 
ready to renew the trial, with provoking carelessness of manner. 
The contest was in fact over, and this the sullen eye of the 
Indian confessed. 

E 
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« Come,” said the white, sharply, “I did not come here to 
dally. After being here yesterday, I know the spot, and do 
not require time to examine it. TI am ready to follow.” 

«Tula will not be followed like the skulking wolf: he will 
go no further,” replied. the Indian, doggedty, raising his eye, 
gleaming with malevolence and fury, for one moment on the 
white. 

«It is well!” laughed the white, scornfully. “Tula came 
out to hunt the deer, and does not wish to fatigue himself: he 
does well!” | 

«Yes, the deer and the panther, too!” cried the Indian, 
with an utterance thick with passion, while he bounded from — 
his recumbent posture like the beast he had just mentioned. 
In one moment his rifle would have been in his hand, but the 
strong arm of the white was upon him. He was dashed to 
the ground ; his rifle was seized, and broken into fragments on 
the rocks beside him, and the remnant cast far in the air down 
the mountain side. 

“Dog of all thy tribe! but for Sowa, and her of whom thou 
knowest, thou shouldst follow thy murderous weapon from 
this rock!” cried the white, spurning his fallen adversary with 
his foot, while he raised his canoe on his arm, and with his 
cocked rifle in his hand, commenced descending the pathway 
on his return. In a brief space of time his canoe was seen 
slowly crossing the narrow lake in the direction of the long 
portage, its lonely occupant seemingly as calm and unruffled as 
the quiet waters on which he was borne, 

That evening saw the return of the white man to his lodge 
on the banks of “ La Fontaine Bequencourt,” but Sowa and his 
sons in vain looked for the appearance of their champion 
Tula. No enquiry was made of the white on the subject of 
his absence; and, indeed, no communication of any kind passed 
between his lodge and the abode of the Ojibwas, if we may 
except the meeting of Yaratona on that night with the pale 
face whom she loved. 

& What has the friend of Sowa done with his sister’s son 
Tula, that he has not returned?” enquired the timid girl, 
while the pale face drew her to his side with rapture, and 
gazed upon her face without uttering a word, and with some- 
what of a saddened expression overclouding his manly brow. 

“He is safe, dog as he is, although he deserved death for 
plotting against one who never did him injury. He is safe, 
Yaratona, but I know him too well to, think he will be satisfied 
to remain so. He will come again; he will plot against me 
again; and he will meet tages death at last,” replied the 
white, with a sternness in his voice unwonted while in the 
presence of Yaratona. a ; 

The maiden remained silent for a long time. At length 
she said, in a low tone of emotion, “ Will not my father’s 
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friend stay his arm against Tula, for the sake of her whom he 
professes to love 7”. 

« And die by his hand! No, Yaratona, 1 have spared him 
once, because I had it in my power to think of my friend 
Sowa and his daughter. This may not be again, and: the 
‘Panther of the Hills’ remain alive. Yaratona has said too 
often that she will not come with him to the country of the 
pale faces. He must remain, then, and Tula or he must die,” 
replied the white, with earnestness. 

‘But Yaratona would rather die herself than know that 
Tula had perished by the hands of her father’s friend. Can 
they not live friends again?” enquired the maiden, in a tone of 
smothered anguish. 

“Never!” replied the white. “He has been degraded, and 
I know what his moody spirit must now meditate. One of 
us must perish;. unless, indeed, Yaratona will fly far from 
hence with her cousin’s enemy, to a spot where danger and 
sorrow are unknown.” 

“ How can she go with the stranger, to leave the grave of 
her mother, and her father and brothers behind?’ asked 
Yaratona, leaning heavily on her lover, and sobbing convul- 
sively. 

“The pale face does not urge her to go. She has too often 
told him how useless that would be. He merely points out the 
only way in which either Tula or himself might be saved,” 
replied the white, mournfully. 7 

Yaratona then recovered herself, by a mighty effort, of all 
that latent spirit which she possessed, and looking steadfastly 
for a moment on her lover, she said, almost firmly, “The 
Indian girl will go, then, with her father’s friend as his wife. 
She has long forseen the end of this jealousy of Tula towards 
the «Panther of the Hills.’ Tula is strong and fleet as the 
roebuck ; he can hunt for the support of her father and her 
little brothers. His loss would be felt in the heats of summer, 
and in the long frosts of winter; but the daughter of Sowa is 
but a woman; she can get him no fuod. She will go with her 
father’s friend as his wife.” : 

The white man was taken by surprise. He paused a moment, 
gazing in her eyes with a look of incredulity ; but when she 
turned away to hide her rushing tears, he folded her in his 
arms in an ecstacy of delight, thanked her over and over for 
the confidence she had in him, and kissed her burning cheek 
while pledging to her his constancy and faith forever. | 

The lovers soon afterwards parted—the pale face having 
promised to leave “La Fontaine Bequencourt” in the morning, to 
avoid any further rencontres with Tula; and the Indian maiden. 
having consented to meet him, at the end of five days, at the 
lower termination of the lake, from whence they could escape 
by the small stream running southward into the St. Lawrence. 
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In the morning the white man accordingly departed, secretly, 
across the lake; and in the afternoon Tula arrived at the lodge 
of Sowa. He was strangely altered in appearance: his face 
wearing a look of ghastliness, while his eye shone with a lustre 
more than human. He would give no account of himself, or 
of the cause of his detention. He sat down, sullenly, regardless 
of all around him, not even noticing Yaratona, who seemed 
anxious to attract his attention, by placing before him the 
meats of which he was the most fond, but which remained 
untasted by him. Cold and imperturable remained this haughty 
youth, even in her presence, before whom his gloomy spirit 
was generally accustomed to unbend itself. 

Three morrows came, and no smoke was seen to arise from 
the lodge of the pale face. ‘The father of Yaratona (who 
partook not in the feelings of mistrust and animosity which his 
sons had begun to entertain against their former fellow hunts- 
man, but who, on the contrary, admired the “ white Indian ” 
for his prodigious strength and powers of endurance, as well 
as his great expertness on the lake, or in the forest, if he did 
not actually love him for having adopted their mode of life, 
and for his usual gentleness and free-handed generosity,) now 
so far overcame his accustomed listlessness as to proceed to 
the lodge of the pale face, to ascertain the reason of his not 
being astir. He found the lodge tenantless and forsaken ; and 
on looking more closely, he saw that the fire had intentionally 
been put out, and the hearth-stones turned up—the Indian 
token that the late occupant had departed, never more to 
return. The old man sat down, where he had often sat before, 
conversing with the bright-eyed white man, and felt as de- 
serted as if his own children had left him to die of famine and 
old age. The Indian imagination is ever vivid on occasions 
of sorrow, and Sowa veiled his eyes in bitterness of spirit, 
while he mourned the absence of the solacer of many a former 
hour, in accents of lamentation, which being interpreted into 
bad verse, ran something as follows : 


Cold and desolate thy home, 
Stranger of the alien race! 
And in sorrowing mood I come, 
Thus to veil my saddened face. 
Vacant now thy wonted seat; 
Lost thy light step at the door ; 
And that voice which once did greet, 
Shall not bid me welcome more. 


On the hill-side—by the lake— 
Where thy footsteps oft have been, 
Thou wilt ne’er thy pastime take, 
Nor thy form again be seen. 
Gone, thy strong and ready hand— 
Gone, thy glance of joy and pride— 
When thou Jead’st the hunter band, 
Winding down the mountain side, 
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By the Spectre’s distant Isle, 
And along its wizard shores, 
Yaratona roams the while, 
And thy absence still deplores. 
Come, to soothe her wasting grief, 
Pale face, with the voice of glee ; 
Come, to glad the aged chief— 
Yaratona calls to thee! 


Sowa was shortly afterwards joined by his daughter, looking 
wild and startled as the fawn for the first time aroused by the 
stealthy steps of the huntsman. | 

“ Why here, Yaratona?” enquired the Chief, in a saddened 
tone: “Sowa would be alone, to mourn in the lodge of the 
pale face, his friend, whom he no more shall see.” 

“The friend of Sowa has departed, to return again never ; 
and Yaratona comes to mourn with her father the loss of his 
friend,” replied the maiden. 

* And did Yaratona know of the departure of the pale face, 
aad not inform Sowa, that he might make his journey light to 
the land of. his kindred?” enquired the Chief, looking into the 
face of his daughter. 

“Yaratona saw the stranger departing, and dared not inform 
her father for fear of Tula, who caused Sowa to lose his 
friend,” replied the maiden, with averted face. 

« Tula is a dog, and not a brave, like Sowa’s friend, the agile 
‘Panther of the Hills,’” said the Chief, indignantly. 

‘¢Tula would hunt the ‘ Panther of the Hills, and is now 
preparing his war dress for his departure,” whispered Yara- 
tona, in an anxious tone. . 

“Hah! it is well! His scalp lock will dangle at the belt of 
the pale face, when they meet. The friend of Sowa is a 
brave like Sowa in his younger days.” 

«And will not Sowa save his sister’s son from death ?” 
enquired Yaratona, tremblingly. 

“Let him go and seek the face of Sowa’s friend, and answer 
to him there for having broken up the dwelling of the stranger,” 
replied the patriarch; and the conference was ended by the 
Chief, with a wave of his hand. | 

On the second day after this meeting with her father, 
Yaratona departed in her phantom bark across the lake, to 
gather flowers in the Bay of Islands. Her departure was 
unnoticed at the time, this being her usual diversion in the 
long summer afternoons—unnoticed, save by one eye, and that 
none other than the jealous-minded Tula’s. He saw her bring 
her little brothers to the bank, and caress them before setting 
out; he saw the glance of anguish she cast behind her when 
embarking, and heard the low adieus that she wafted back 
when far out on the lake; and Tula was not one unable to 
interpret what her intentions might be from demeanor so 
unusual. : 
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When Yaratona had reached the eastern shore of the lake, 
which was alinost hidden by numerous islands, she changed 
the direction of her bark, and flew to the southward, with an 
arrow’s speed, to keep the assignation with her lover. 

Another bark, however, lingered far behind her, and yet 
kept within sight of all her movements.. She was too much 
overcome with contending emotions to watch if her flight was 
discovered or followed; and her stealthy cousin, by moving 
along among the islands, and taking advantage of their jutting 
points, continued to trace her flight until she arrived at the 
appointed spot where her lover was to meet her. ‘Tula, from 
a distance, saw the canoe approach the shore; a manly form 
stood forth on the strand to receive her; he recognized the 
hated figure of the pale face, and he gave vent to his feelings in 
one long and defying yell, which echoed from shore to shore. 
He stocd up in his canoe, and hurled it forward with all his 
amazing strength. The cry was caught up by others in 
another canoe, which now shot forth from among the islands. 
Two of the elder brothers of Yaratona came in to-the rescue, 
in concert with Tula, from whom the white knew he had no 
more mercy to expect than from his remorseless enemy himself. 

He had not much time for reflection: the two canoes were 
approaching with frightful velocity—they came nearer and 
nearer—one of the brothers had reached forward for his rifle— 
while Tula again echoed a shout of triumph, in the anticipation 
of obtaining a speedy revenge for all his wrongs. The white 
looked calmly on the emergency, until he had made up his mind 
how he was to act. In the meantime, he was joined by another 
person, strong and athletic as himself, to appearance, clad in 
the costume of a hunter, and carrying a heavy rifle in his hand. 

« What, in creation’s name, may this be? 1 waited for you 
at the cross paths by Linse’s clearing until I heard their howl, 
when I came on. Put the girl away, and let us open upon 
them as they come up. J like a water fight; the mark stands 
as fair as a buck’s head,”—said the new comer, moving off to 
a station behind a fallen pine which overlooked the water. 

“No, no, Harrington; do you take this trembling girl, and 
make your way to the hut by the rice fields. Call in on 
Battle Linse, and tell him to come out with his sons to a white 
man in distress. Back—back,” he continued, and he drew 
Yaratona into the covert, and spoke to her a few words in 
her own language. Yaratona would not, howevet, leave her 
lover, and looked upon the stranger with alarm. » | 

“T see it,” said Harrington. “Now I can fight off these 
devils as well as any white man who ever crossed the St. 
Lawrence, I believe. I have fought ’em all day, before now, 
without a scratch, and perhaps without giving many—some, 
though, I take it. The great art is to keep moving. and I can 
move close. Do you take the girl to’ the hut, and bring .out 
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Battle. Off—off—for they have landed. Do as I say. If 
they skulk too close for me, I will run for the ridges—do you 
hear ?” | 

The pale face remained, a moment irresolute—looked with 
a kindling eye in the direction of his pursuers, whose. voices 
he now heard at the landing—then. again he whispered softly 
to her beside him, drew her gently away, and the stalwart 
Harrington was left alone. 

“ Now for some brushwood business as I understand it, but 
not quite so much of it, I consider, as in 56. I thought it 
would come to head splitting at last, all these curious works 
of his, and here we have it. But I must not remain here,” 
muttered Harrington, and the spot he then occupied was left 
vacant, but no mortal eye a few paces distant could distinguish 
in what direction his heavy form had disappeared. 

It was not long before the pale face heard the crack of 
rifles far behind him, while fleeing with his charge to.a place 
of safety, and he knew by the quarter whence the reports 
came, that the trusty Harrington was leading them off. in 
another course from that they were taking. 

The remainder of the tradition has two versions, and it is 
difficult, at this late day, to ascertain which is the correct one, 
The first, which has many believers, is, that the white man 
escaped with the Indian maiden to the hut by the rice fields ; 
that he then returned with Battle Linse and his sons to the 
relief of Harrington; that the two brothers of Yaratona were 
found desperately wounded by shots from their adversary, from 
which they did not recover; that Tula himself escaped slightly 
wounded, and fled before the force of numbers; that he was 
relentlessly pursued, for many long miles, by the “ Panther” 
and Harrington; and that on being presssed closely, and 
nearly foredone with fatigue, he leaped, as a last resort, from 
the frowning battlements into the St. Lawrence, and saved his 
life by swimming to the neighboring islands. 

Two men were in pursuit, adcording to this version of the 
story. But for the honor of the old settlers, who were mostly 
men of generosity as well as bravery, and could extend fair 
play even to brute beasts while pursuing them, although op- 
pressed with hunger—for the renown of these our iron-handed 
old fore-fathers, let us incline to give the meed of our credence 
to the other version: which was, that the pale face, on finding 
that Harrington was diverting the pursuit away from the path 
he was following, went only a sufficient distance to leave 
Yaratona in safety; that he then rejoined Harrington, whom 
he found fighting shy, after his own peculiar fashion, but who 
had, nevertheless, disabled one of the brothers, and that the other 
had left the contest, and taken his wounded brother back 
towards the lake, leaving Tula alone to keep up the conflict ; 
that the pale face insisted upon coping with his mortal enemy 
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alone; that they. met, and wounded each other by the simul- 
taneous discharge of their rifles, and afterwards rushed forward, 
meeting hand to hand ; that the tomakawk of Tula was dashed 
from his grasp by the superior coolness and skill of the white ; 
that he fled, and was pursued with the slow-hound’s tenacity, 
until he was forced to throw himself into the St. Lawrence 
from the sheer precipice ; and that he did not come out of the 
dark rushing waters alive, either from the force of the fall, his 
disabling wounds, or (alas! it could not be!) from the use of 
the deadly rifle in the hands of the relentless white man. 

This latter version of the affair has our suffrages; and we 
have no more doubt of the truth of the events preceding it, 
than we have that the Ojibwa did, in fact, make a matchless 
burst of seven leagues in an incredible short space of time, on 
that occasion—that he did leap from the loftiest part of the 
parapet fronting “ Les Fréres,” and that he thus, at all events, 
did save the tenement of his dauntless spirit from the dese- 
crating touch of the pale face, though by an alternative which 
accelerated for a few moments his sure and certain doom. 

All doubt, however, is laid aside as to the fate of Yaratona, 
and the nameless one whom, in the innocence of her youthful 
heart, she had been led to love. They were married by an 
old man-of-war, fresh from the conflict in the continental 
Provinces, who, as one of the earliest appointed Justices of 
the Peace, and in the absence of Ministers of religion, per- 
formed the duty with much gusto, and a becoming military 
brevity, for which he was long afterwards distinguished. 

Old Sowa, it was believed, knew all the particulars of ‘Tula’s 
fate; but he continued to reiterate, when the occasion arose, 
that he had left in disgust, by reason of his love for Yaratona 
having been slighted for that of the “ Panther of the Hills,” 
and that he had retired to his kindred down the river. Yet 
his eye would often rest on the averted face of the white man 
while discussing the subject, with somewhat more of doubt in 
the glance than might have been expected from the impertu- 
rability of so mighty a Chief. He, however, forgave and 
admired the “Panther” to the end. His sons, now that they 
were no longer worked upon for evil, did the same; and by 
the beached margin of the picturesque “ La Fontaine Bequen- 
court,” the brave and fiery “ Panther,” and the soft and dark- 
eyed Yaratona, lived and loved for many a day and year. 


~ 


The Ephori of Sparta imposed a heavy fine upon a citizen, . 
for having endured many injuries without resentment, saying: 
“The State must serve itself with his fine, for they could not 
expect- that he who would not right himself when basely 
wronged, would serve his country by his personal valor.” 


> 
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‘‘ Fovendo doctrina vigit.” 

We have elsewhere stated at length our reasons for this un- 
dertaking, and given a general idea of the principles on which 
it Is our intention to conduct this Magazine. We certainly 
were not without a fear of encountering difficulties in pro- 
curing such assistance as we deemed desirable. But our fears 
have been dispelled ; and we enter on our task, encouraged and 
assisted by a list of contributors fully competent to support 
the claim of Canada to literary consideration. Indeed, we 
have now hopes of enlisting under the banner of our protege, 
some of the most famous of our Canadian writers; and as our 
pages shall be “open to all parties, and influenced by none,” 
we do trust that our very humble efforts may be met with such 
an encouragement, as may enable us not only to dedicate our 
own labors to the cause, but to secure and amply remunerate 
those of others. It should be borne in mind, that Magazine 
writing is a style of composition comparatively new in Upper 
Canada; and, therefore, we entreat all due allowance for the 
imperfections that may be found in our earlier numbers. We 
claim the assistance and advice of our friends, which we shall 
always be most ready, in all proper feeling, to receive and 
comply with; and we tender our sincere thanks to those 
gentlemen who have so kindly come forward to relieve our 
unaccustomed labors. No sooner did the Prospectus of this 
Magazine make its appearance, than the table of the Publisher 
was inundated with letters offering assistance ; and many will 
be astonished when we state the fact, that within one month 
of the annunciation of our intention, we had received available 
matter sufficient for three months, such as we propose to 
publish. The most disagreeable portion of the duty imposed 
upon us, in our editorial capacity, is the exercise of that 
sovereignty vested in us by right of office. No despots are so 
arbitrary as the “we” of the corps editorial; no laws are so 
rigidly enforced as those which we promulgate ; and to guide 
our decisions so as to satisfy all, would require more than 
human prudence, more than human judgment. So our kind 
friends and contributors will at once see the impossibility of 
our giving them all a place in our pages, and will, we trust, 
do us the justice to acknowledge that, making due allowance 
for our fallability, we have exercised our right, in the selection 
of articles for the present number, as fair and candidly as 
possible. | 

To the actual Editor of Barker’s Magazine little is left, 
more than to give a general outline of the prominent political 
feature thereof. It is usual, on the first appearance of a pub- 
lication of this kind, to draw up all our forces in battle array— 
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to shew the facility and precision with which our light troops 
can execute their field movements—the firmness and invinci- 
bility of our heavy armed soldiers, and the death-dealing efforts 
of our artillery—and to display to the admiration of the world 
at large, and of our fair friends in particular, the graceful 
elegance of our light cavalry, as, mounted on their Pegase, 
and armed with— 


“‘ Words that breathe, and thoughts that burn,” 


they make furious onslaught into the regions of the muses. 
Duilards that we are, we envy them their rhyming faculties. 
To us it is quite as mysterious as the rites of the mother of 
the gods, or the crabbed technicalities of ancient symbolism— 
beautiful in its obscurity, or dimly seen through the vistas of 
reflected imagination. But, though we have never quaffed 
even one draught from the Pierian spring, nor made excursions 
beyond Thymon, nor the mount of Pangceus, age has not 
yet dimmed our love nor our perception of the pure and 
beautiful. We look around with pride and pleasure on this 
the land of our adoption, her magnificent. waters, her sturdy 
forests, her fair and fertile soil, rich in every thing that tends 
to happiness—proud in her early history and associations, but 
prouder still in her hopes and prospects for the future. 

As we sit in a day-dream, looking over the broad expanse 
of Ontario, destined at no distant day to be covered with 
steam fleets, conveying the exuberant productions of the 
Western country to our great emporiums, around us is the hum 
of trade, the voice of industry—towns, villages, and dwellings, 
arise as if by magic—the forest 1s disappearing—Ceres ejects 
the wood nymphs, and the green mantle of the joyous Spring 
enwraps the earth. In such a mood, we ponder over the 
early history of European nations, conjuring up before our 
mind’s eye the eventful drama of times long past—the splendid 
achievements of ancient Greece and Rome, whose glories were 
the glories of the battle field. We hear the Roman Epicure 
thank his gods for the discovery of the oyster beds and slave 
marts of the British Isles. Then as we follow British history 
through all its mighty changes, its influence upon the human 
family, is it vanity which prompts us to exclaim, “ Thank God 
we are British subjects?” The Empires of old are fallen— 
the philosophy of the Stoics has faded away—Zeno’s statue is 
prostrate in the dust. The laws, the language, and the insitu- 
tions of the Roman tributary now rule the world. Her flag 
flies on every sea, floats on every breeze, and the boom of her 
morning gun salutes the rising sun in every quarter of the 
world. Victory site upon her war chariots, and peace, liberty 
and religion, are her handmaidens, How proud has been her 
onward -course—how gloriously has she fulfilled her destiny ! 
Emerging from the ocean, a mere speck upon the face of the 
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globe, she has carried the knowledge of the living God to the 
uttermosts parts of the earth. The isles of the heathen have 
felt the influence of hersway. Nor in this alone has she shone 
conspicuous. She has scattered trade, commerce and manu- 
factures, as the sower scattereth the seed in spring time, and 
an abundant harvest has been hers. Civilization and liberty 
have travelled in the wake of her red-cross flag—she is hailed - 
as the umpire of nations—her dictum fixes the laws of com- 
merce—she stays the steps of the tyrant and the oppressor— 
and throughout her vast Empire, among the untold millions of 
her subjects, there is not one portion more blessed by nature, 
more favored with every thing that can subtend to pure and 
rational liberty, than this Province. Here the mind of man 
is truly free, unshackled by the conventional regulations of 
older countries. Each asserts his right, and finds support in 
just laws, equitably administered. Our causes of complaint 
are few, and easily remedied. 

Is it asked, what will be the policy of our Magazine? is it 
enquired, what party in the State we will support? The 
question is easily asked—the answer is more difficult.. We 
know that in Canada more importance than is really their due, 
is attached to party names and party pledges, and that right 
and wrong are too often rendered of secondary consideration 
in political matters. Fain would we overturn that system, and 
lead men’s minds to questions of far greater importance. | To 
us it matters nothing by whom the Government of the country — 
is conducted, so long as its affairs are managed with an eye 
to the public good, and a strict adherence to public faith and 
public honor. These should be the first considerations: these 
being lost sight of, nothing else can avail the politician. The 
most splendid talents, the most convincing eloquence, the 
shrewdest cunning, are but thrown away, when they are ex- 
ercised for personal, not for public ends. We fully recognize 
the necessity of two parties in all free Governments. Power 
unchecked is apt to degenerate into the insolence of tyranny ; 
‘and freedom without restraint, is no less prone to anarchy and 
confusion. Yet we do not acknowledge that every measure 
which may spring from the party which we oppose, is merely 
on that account to be spurned with disdain; while we are 
bound to accept at the hands of our friends every measure, no 
matter how objectionable, which they may propose. 

In Canada there are two great parties, the existence of 
which should never be overlooked. We speak of those who 
wish the continuance of our state as a Colony of England, as 
contra-distinguished from those who desire to see us, either 
altogether free, or an appendage of the United States. The 
former may be sub-divided into two divisions, which, adopting 
the nomenclature of the day, we shall call Conservatives and 
Radicals. A great fault with the former has been, to brand 
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with the mark of disloyalty every one who adheres to the 
opposite opinion; while the latter, actuated no doubt by the 
avowed estimation in which they are held, have often suffered 
themselves to be impelled by passion beyond that line which 
really separates the loyal from the disloyal. We should take 
shame to ourselves if we did not repudiate such inferences, 
and declare our conviction that, though firmly attached to 
those who make Conservatism their guide of policy, we believe 
that in the ranks of our political opponents are to be found 
very, very many men of unshaken fidelity, high honor, and 
noble self-devotion, who really fancy they are best serving the 
public cause, by abridging as much as possible the-royal pre- 
rogative, and extending the power of the people. With this 
view of the case we cannot agree. We do not believe that 
either safely, or with a due regard to our position as a Colony 
distant from the mother country, the balance in the Govern- 
ment should be made to preponderate in favor of popular 
institutions; that the Crown should be so limited and coerced, 
as to make it wholly dependant on the popular voice. Could 
we bring ourselves to believe that a separation from England 
would be beneficial, then we might adopt that line of argu- 
ment; but fully convinced to the contrary, we feel constrained 
to oppose it, even under the present system of Responsible 
Government. . 
Since the administration of Lord Sydenham, and the Union 
’ of the Provinces, the whole frame-work of our Government 
has been undergoing a change; whether for better or worse 
time alone can decide. It was, we maintain, a bad and dan- 
gerous lesson to teach Colonial politicians, that party support 
was the one thing needful for the obtaining and continuance 
in office. ‘The scenes enacted throughout the country at the 
elections of 1841, are not forgotten, and the Council then in 
power have not failed to reap the bitter fruits thereof. Forced 
to overlook every consideration, save that of gratitude to those 
who were the means of giving them the victory at the hustings, 
they fell beneath the pressure of dissatisfaction. Every mea- 
sure which they proposed to Parliament, was tinged with the 
dye of party coloring. They could not be honest, for they 
were not able to be just; and they had the great misfortune 
to be highly unpopular in the personal construction of their 
Cabinet. Had Mr, Baldwin bent the energies of his mind to 
the promulgation of measures unswayed by the acrimony of 
long pent-up feelings of personal disappointment; had Mr. 
Hincks been considered merely in his aptitude for the duties 
of the office which he held; or had the French section of the 
Council abated a letter of their national jealousies, and ground- 
less antipathies, they might even yet have been in power. But 
unfortunately for them, all was lost sight of, save the intoxi- 
cation of party iriumph, and the gratification of party spleen. 
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The period they held the Government on the tenure of party 
supremacy, has been productive of great evils, whose remedy 
will require years of mild and generous legislation; and we 
hold that he is entitled to our thanks, who uses his best en- 
deavors to crush the giant offspring of the serpent’s teeth, lest 
haply like them they rise a warrior race, and devastate the 
country. One question we asked ourselves before we had 
fully determined on our course, and that was, is there any 
difference in the social state of Canada now and in 1842? 
has improvement became evident, and if so, to what is it 
attributable? These are questions of far more import than 
whether Mr. Draper or Mr. Baldwin shall be our Canadian 
Prime Minister, or even whether the business of the country 
has been conducted with strict regard to the doctrines of re- 
sponsibility. We assert that peace and contentment never 
‘were so apparent; that our finances were never in a more 
flourishing condition; that rancorous party spirit is like a 
torpid snake—powerless and harmless; and worthy of blame 
will that man or that party be, who fosters and warms it into 
its pristine strength and vigor. 

We find that little room is left us for more than a hasty 
declaration of our political principles. All our space has been 
freely yielded to the articles of our contributors, knowing 
that deeper interest will be felt in the matters on which they 
touch, than in the dry and unadorned field in which we have 
to exercise our labors. Here are no cooling shades to invite 
us to repose—no flowers to cull—no mossy bank on which to 
stretch our weary limbs, while beauty flits around us: all is 
dry, arid, unprofitable. Compelled to dig for gold, we Jabor 
in an ungenerous occupation; yet shall we be proud and 
satisfied, if out of the mass of dross which envelopes Canadian 
politics, we can extract one particle of precious ore to bestow 
upon our friends. | ; 

We must not, forget, however, that other duties are de- 
manded of us—that other interests call for our attention. 
Dull and unprofitable, indeed, would our task be, if we were 
confined to such labors—if the political Eris were the only 
goddess in whose temple we were allowed to worship, and 
hers the only altar to which we were allowed to bear our 
offerings. Here, in this young Province, a wide field is open 
for the exercise of our mental faculties ; many rich mines are 
to be explored; and on one of these our contributor Cinna 
has happily struck. We take it, that to us Canadians no 
subject is of greater importance, and none can bear greater 
pleasure, than the investigation of the early history of the 
Aborigines. That race is fast passing away, leaving not a 
trace behind. No record of their languages, their manners, or 
their customs, has been kept. Of all that relates to them, we 
are comparatively ignorant; and though it may be thought 
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beneath the dignity of this transcendently enlightened and 
utilitarian age, to stoop to such matters, yet to the philosopher 
and the philanthropist they offer subjects worthy of considera- 
tion. Wecannot plead the want of either material or facilities 
to hand down to posterity the early history of the Province. 
The origin of older countries is shrouded in darkness; and a 
vei! of obscurity is gathering over us. The destinies of Canada 
are in the bosom of futurity; but if, in the course of events, 
she should become one of the nations of the earth, shame will 
it be to the present generation if no record of her infancy 
remain. ‘The mother loves to trace the infant lineaments of 
her child, and its young features are engraven on her heart, 
and remembered with fondness, long after that child has 
grown to manhood, and taken his share in the toils and 
turmoils of the world. And as in families, so is it with nations. 
Witness the efforts made by the various nations to trace out 
their original, building lofty towers of hypothesis on the frail 
foundation of fable, and searching amid the mouldering ruins 
of ancient temples and ancient tombs, for some record of their 
birth, some clue to guide them in the Jabyrinth of conjecture. 
The zeal and industry of one man opened up the hidden stores 
of Oriental antiquity, and brought to light the early history of 
many of our sister Colonies in India. Are ours of less con- 
sequence? Is Canada so devoid of talent, or has the denion 
of avarice so blinded our perceptions, and deadened our feelings, 
that we disregard every thing except what tends to swell our 
annual income? We do trust that we may be the means of 
calling into existence a desire after such matters, of awakening 
a spirit of enquiry; and we pledge ourselves, that no assistance 
we can afford shall be withheld. 

Leaving this, and coming nearer to our own times, we 
would direct attention to the early white settlements of the 
Upper Province; and here, too, a race of people meet us, 
whose names and acts should be cherished and held in remem- 
brance, but which, we regret to say, are silently allowed to 
float down the tide of time, into the dark lake of oblivion— 
and that, too, while their song hold stations of the highest 
importance, and their descendants are daily losing their 
identity in the vast floods of emigration. Need we say we 
allude to the U. E. Loyalists? those worthy men who— 


“ Left their wealth—their all—for a home in a British land.” 


Happy shall we be, if our pages are made the vehicle of hand- 
ing down the memorial of their migration ; and as we know 
many who could, in this matter, do good service, we hereby 
call on them to take pen in hand, and open the campaign. 
We shall not be fastidious. We shall treat them with all 
leniency-and kindness—no frown shall terrify them. We sit 
net on the editorial throne, armed with a knout or a scalping 
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knife. These we keep in abeyance, for the special use of those 
who, without merit, intrude their own nothingness on the 
world. All around us betokens peace, quietness, and good 
nature. Unvexed with family jars, we pass our hours con- 
tented, with the world and with ourseives, finding more to 
admire than to blame; and as the cat—that true emblem of the 
happy state of old bachelorism—purs upon our hearth, and a 
volume of some loved author lies open before us, we cannot 
extract from our thoughts one drop of gall to mix with our 
ink. So you need not tremble as you approach us. . 

It is spring time ; and as we walk forth to enjoy the morning 
air, the whistle of the ploughman salutes our ears, and calls 
our mind to agriculture. Let us cross the fields to yon neat 
farm house, with its commodious out-buildings, and its well 
tilled lands. The history of that family, and that house, conveys 
a beautiful and beneficial lesson. Fifteen years ago, the owner 
was dragging a miserable life, as a sub-tenant ona few roods of 
land in Ireland, participating in the follies and vices, alas! too 
common, of faction and debauchery. Poverty at length com- 
pelled him to seek a refuge and a home in Canada; and the 
lot which he now occupies was a forest. He soon roused the 
native energies of his character, and the wood gave place to 
his sturdy axe. He foreswore that which had been the curse 
of his early life, and his industry was crowned with success. 
His affairs prospered. His sons are growing up to fill a higher 
station than ever their father dreamed of ; and when he departs 
from this earth, he will leave behind him a respected name, 
and an independent family. We had been talking of his early 
career; and as, when we sat down to a plentiful breakfast, he 
returned thanks to God for all his mercies and all his kindness, 
his thoughts found utterance in the language of pure and 
simple piety and gratitude. “Should we not be thankful,” 
were his words, “for our lot is happy! Here we have no 
taxes, no tithes, no visits from cruel police. It is true, sir, 
that in Canada no man need be poor, who will be industrious, 
if he avoid quarrelling and contention, obey the laws, and 
attend to his own affairs.” This is no fabled tale, but a true 
fact ; and of how many families is it the history? and are they 
not to blame who would excite the angry passions of men, 
by party strifes, and useless disputations on imaginary griev- 
ances ? | 

Let the caviller shew us a country where more real happiness 
is found ; let him point to a land where life and property are 
more secure ; where lighter burthens press the people; where 
laws are more just; or where man is more really and truly 
independent. But until he can do this, we will let him tread 
his thorny path alone. He may follow the will-o’-the-wisp 
of theoretical independence over the quagmire of party: 
sufficient is it for us that we have the means of happiness 
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within ourselves, and that if mis-adventure come, it must be 
of our own seeking. 

But we have not only over-stepped our allotted space, but 
we fear fatigued our readers, whose forgiveness we entreat. 
We have written but prosily on trite subjects, and shall require 
great indulgence in the exercise of our new power. We enter 
on it with feelings of diffidence of our capabilities for the task 
we have undertaken, though with some slight hope that the 
sincerity of our endeavors will atone for many defects. In our 
pages shall be found nothing that can offend; and though we 
may not always be able to please or instruct, we shall never 
allow ourselves to be made the channel of annoyance or 
personality. Freedom in discussing public men and public 
measures, we claim as our right, and shall use it. None shall 
escape who merit reprehension; nor shall the encouraging 
smiles of our Magazine be withheld from those who labor 
sedulously and honestly for the public weal. 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT FOR*APRIL, 1846. 


Our Agricultural Report must necessarily be brief this month. The winter of 
1845-6, and its breaking up, have been very favorable to Canadian Agriculturists, 
more particularly to those dwelling eastward of Toronto. The snow fell late in 
November, before the ground was frozen: and as the snow lay all the winter, 
when it went away in the middle of March, it left the earth moist, and enabled 
the ploughman to go to work immediately. At the time we write, (April 20th,) 
nearly all the spring wheat in the Midland District is already down, and most of 
the ploughing is done for the other spring grain. In the Township of Pittsburgh, 
a very large quantity of Black Sea spring wheat has been planted, as an 
experiment of the Pittsburgh Agricultural Society ; but in the Johnstown Dis- 
trict it is very generally sown, in preference to any other kind. The accounts 
generally told of this seed’s produce are almost incredible: fifty bushels per acre, 
on indifferent, stony soi!! Like all other things of the kind, we shal] probably 
find these flaming accounts greatly exaggerated. 

Sound potatoes for seed are exceedingly scarce in this neighborhood, and very 
dear. It is difficult to find any potatoes wholly free from disease; and our hopes 
and fears are equally excited with reference to the safety or failure of the next 
crop. Should that crop prove diseased, like the crops of 1844 and 1845, we may 
look forward to the loss (for some years, at least,) of this valuable portion of the _ 
food of mankind. The present price is half a dollar per bushel. 

The anticipated scarcity of hay has not been experienced, at least in the settled 
parts of the Province. The present price, in Kingston market, is from $11 to $13 
per ton, according to quality—a lower rate than it was sold at all the winter. In 
lumbering Districts the price has been various; in some places as high as $35 per 
ton. Oats are now worth, in Kingston market, 2s. per bushel, at which price they 
have remained stationary for many weeks. Other grain have maintained more 
moderate prices. As no kind of vegetation has yet shewn itself, it would be 
premature to form any opinion of the fall wheat, the real staple of the Province. ~ 

The large number of men employed on the Government works at Kingston, and 
also in the increased forwarding business, has rendered the price of labor high 
this spring, and men arescarce. ‘Three shillings a day, not found, is the least that 
is taken by good laborers; and when found, from $7 to $9 per month. Boatmen 
are getting from $10 to $12 per month. 
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OUR COMMERCIAL AND CONSTITUTIONAL RELATIONS. 


Tue consideration of the abolition of the Imperial Corn Laws, 
is a subject which we approach with great diffidence. We 
speak with reference to the changes which the measure will 
introduce, and the consequences by which it will be attended, 
to the trade and commerce of the world, and especially in its 
bearings and effects on the future welfare of the Canadas. 
While, on the one hand, we are no alarmists, to view the 
measure as a death-stroke to the prosperity of the Province, 
yet, on the other, we cannot foresee that its operation will 
realize all the sanguine and visionary expectations of others. 
Our attention has been called to an address on this subject, 
which has lately been going the rounds of the newspapers, 
signed by a “ John Young,” as Chairman of an Association 
entitled the “Free Trade Association of Montreal.” It is 
painful to damp the hopes which this publication may have 
excited in some ; but we may venture to affirm, that a sober 
consideration of this document by any well informed individual, 
will shew that the statements it contains, and the inferences 
which it draws, are in no one particular either justified by 
fact, or borne out by experience. / 

It is contended by Mr. Young, that taxation, in place of 
enhancing the price of an article, on the contrary is the means 
of reducing its value; and with a view ‘to reconcile this 
seeming paradox, he furnishes us with a comparative statement 
of the prices of flour during the years 1840, ’41, and 42, when 
the trade was free, and contrasts this with the prices in the 
three following years of 1843, ’44, and ’45, when subject to 
protection, shewing an average in the price during the first 
mentioned years of 28s. 5d., and in the latter years of only 
26s. per barrel; and henee he exultingly remarks, “ Who now 
will contend with these facts, that prices are enhanced by pro- 
tective duties, or that such duties favor, in the slightest degree, 
the prosperity of the Canadian farmer?” No doubt this looks 
plausible ; but Mr. Y. is not ingenuous enough to assign any 
sufficient cause for this seeming contrariety, but merely con- 
tents himself by attributing the reduction in price to the im- 
position of the duty. He does not inform us that in the two 
years antecedent to the year 1840, flour was ranging in price 
as high as from 40s. to 60s. per barrel, or that the supply was 
so short during the years referred to, as to compel large im- 
portations from the north of Europe into both the States and 
Canadas, to make up for deficiency of crops, and to supply the 
wants of the people. The prices, therefore, which he quotes 
to arrive at his average of 28s. 5d., were then only a descent 
from the unnatural and extreme prices of the previous years ; 
and with the reduced average of 26s. he forgets to state, what 
is sufficiently well known to every one, that this was occasioned 
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solely by the unexampled abundance of the crops in the years 
1843, 44, and ’45. If other proof were wanting to establish 
the fallacy of Mr. Y.’s inferences, and that protective duties, 
in place of leading to a reduction, on the contrary are the means 
of increasing the price of any article, we would simply refer 
to the following tabular statement of the prices of wheat in 
Great Britain, during a period of twenty-four consecutive 
years, from the first year in which the Corn Laws went into 
operation :— 


YEARS. PRICES. YEARS. PRICES. 

LO a ie ois. eps 

Pon DU an ae es Po DRS VEU Ale atta sc cs casaeeaeies sa PS all ie § 
MRS AGE. all ese wets ku UB) 1 LHL BO OA ec cote om woe ictehtenals 4 710 
Wa lheue sk, ded. odes. 23 4 211 8 | 1806. 319 0 
Te ES BER on nate onncttetace o'biesa Pea) DW RU Rios LSS aa on asia oe etn <bo8 sia 3. 1S. 
Te eee eon Lis weees UL OL Lene 319 0O 
POs AS aA NGS kA HS PRODI Bass sube cs eee Pe ome 4A 
TIS Wie cde. clediccsl «.hbs'SSeeee ee QO TBeY. 810 5n Gig 
TO, 3 sik. on t dnas akpehaenen i; Dr I oo 414 6 
TROO cov csie ss e3s¢ cacboekeneeees 3 5 13 7 4% tote 6 5 yf D 
PROM lis So BLS 3 W Fes 6 0 0 
TSO Mas. eRe. 3 7 5 | 1814 3 13°°9 
LEO jedi selec eeee en beens 2.16 -6 da dBho 316.33 


Here there is a very opposite average to that arrived at by 
Mr. Y.; and in place of furnishing a minimum price in any 
given year, on the contrary a steady advance is shewn. Instead 
of ever reverting to the original price of 42s. 11d., the average 
rate during the whole of these years was 78s. 6d., or an advance 
in price of 35s. 7d. over the original price, when no protection 
was afforded. True, the wars which then existed, and the 
manceuvres of speculators, may have partly contributed to this 
result ; but these were probably more than counterbalanced by 
the bounty granted by Parliament for the exportation of wheat 
during those years. Any how, we contend that there is still 
enough to shew that the high prices were chiefly attributable 
to the heavy duties imposed; and it would only be a waste of 
words to argue with those who hold, that to inflict a tax ona 
commodity of general and indispensable use, is the sure means 
to operate a reduction in its price ! 

Mr. Young’s next fallacy is, that the expense attending the 
transit of property via the route of the St. Lawrence, will be, 
by and bye, so cheapened, as to secure to ourselves the carry- 
ing trade of the far West. On this head he states: “ Our best 
practical authorities are firmly of opinion, that the St. Law- 
rence will soon be made the cheapest route, as soon as our. 
chain of inland improvements is rendered ‘complete. They 
affirm that the cost of transporting a barrel of flour from Detroit 
to Montreal, will not exceed Is. 6d. to Is. 9d.” He does not 
favor us with the names of those “best practical authorities,” 
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but we, too, may be heard a little on such matters, and shall 
take the liberty of applying the magic of figures to both his 
and their statements. We'shall even give them the benefit 
of the higher rate of transport, and shall also suppose their 
chain of communication completed and in full operation. We 
take it for granted, that at the rates named they cannot pos- 
sibly contemplate any transhipment taking place on the route 
between Detroit and Montreal, and that the new class of 
vessels termed Steam Propellers, must be those that are to be 
made use of. We shall, then, use the freedom of submitting a 
statement of the probable annual expense of navigating with 
such vessels, and their possible yearly earnings :— 


EXPENSES. 
Probable cost of a Steam Propeller, capable of carrying 2000} £ s.° pv. 
barrels of flour, with its furniture and equipments, say £3500, 
and its average age ten years. _ 
Deterioration in value per annum, 10 per cent.............0ece0.ss0e.., 330 0 O 
Tnterestion ‘capital price,’ 6 per cent) i.e... 000. 0. RRL) 910% 00 
Insurance for; season, 6) per; cent iii. .ciéve de. chive dec cuciecueeddde bade de tedIO On 0 
Annual expenses of outfit, for tear, wear, &C............ss.secceceeee..e| 250 0 O 
WaceEs.— Master, for 7 months, at $50..................0.. £87 10 0 
Mate, do. AUBIN AMY A 52 10 O 
Six deck hands, do. each at $12................ 126 0 0 
Engineer,.do. at B50... werpecscssccssaggee OF 10. O 
Second Engineer, do. at $30..................... 52 10 0 
Four Firemen, do. each at $14.................. 108 0 0 
Cook, $8, Cook’s mate, $4—$12............... 21 0 0 
For Steward, or Waiter, $20..........0...cccee0s 35 0 0 
| ————-| 570 0 0 
Prre-tvgod, (00, Cords, ati. foe... 0s. oiseUeeeecast eck caec ccc te tee O10 FOO 8G 
Provisions and \bupplies, Say... ..0..6. ee Pe 200 0 0 
Canal Tolls on § trips between Detroit and Montreal. Downwards : 
Welland, on 16000 barrels, at 5d..........£333 6 8 
St. Lawrence and Lachine, at 6d.......... 400 0 0 
On vessel OG e oe eee, Ree FOG 
— 757 6 8 
Upwards:—St. Lawrence and Lachine, on 
600 tons merchandize, averaging 75 
TOUS Pel UIP iyoceessscecss Set. « oces. songs a ee 
Welland, on say 200 tons, at 5d. per ton, 50 0 0 
On, vessel, At BOS... ..cciccecseis ssecececess 24 0 0 
—— 299 0 6 
———/ 1056 6 8 
Register, and other incidental expenses......... 25 0 0 


Annual losses, claims of damages, and bad debts: a scoitoniamneiat 
of carriages, £2637 10s., at 124 per cent............cesceeseeeees 310 18 9 


seve ddqueseateo | Gade) ONO 


Total annual expenses...........cs.cecssseseesss 
RECEIPTS. 


Down freight from Detroit to Montreal, say 8 trips during the season,| £ s. D. 

at an average of 2000 barrels per trip, at 1s. 9d. per barrel.,..... 1400 0 0 
Up freight, at 8 trips, on say 600 tons merchandize during the 

seasun, averaging 75 tons per trip, at 35s. per ton............0.., 1050 0 0 
On 500 passengers during the season, to and fro, at an average of ; 

CR ACES OS VRS Oe Sam soseeintitter feat ieee LLU LO 


MOCRE TECEIDER GS 20 avid | Lk ols ete eee halty ook Ube ae ats £} 2637 10 0 
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It will be thus seen, that the rates fixed by Mr. Y. and his 
practical friends will not do—will not secure the trade of the 
far West, if such low prices are required to attain it—and that 
nothing less than 3s. to 3s. 3d. per barrel, would afford the 
Forwarder a fair remuneration for the transit between the 
two ports they have selected to make out their case. 

We apprehend it cannot be objected to us, that we have, in 
the preceding statement, under-calculated the number of trips 
which such vessels are capable of performing within a_ period 
of seven months, considering the distance between Montreal 
and Detroit, (about 750 miles,) with the interruptions and 
stoppages experienced in the several Canals, adverse weather, 
accidents to the vessel, the time consumed in loading and 
unloading at each end of the line, as well as in delivering mer- 
chandize at the different ports on the way upwards; nor yet 
that our estimate of the probable amount of up-freight, and 
number of passengers, are at all under-rated. The rates of 
up-freight we have, perhaps, stated at too high a figure, ac- 
cording to the doctrine of the new school; but finding that 
the Forwarders have this season advertised to carry flour from 
Kingston to Montreal at 2s. per barrel, and goods upwards, 
between the same ports, at from ls. to 2s. per cwt., making 
an average of ls. 6d., according to this new ratio, then, 
up-freight per cwt. ought to be one-fourth less than the charge 
made for the transport of a barrel of flour. Proceeding on 
this data, therefore, and assuming the latter at 1s. 9d. through 
from Detroit, this would allow ls. 32d. per cwt. on all up- 
freight. It will be seen, however, that we have not made our 
calculations on this low scale, but at an average of 8s, 9d. per 
ton more than we were warranted in doing, if acting on the 
doctrine of the “Free Trade Association of Montreal.” 

We will now proceed to the consideration of matters 
broached in this Address, involving interests and principles of 
the very last importance to the inhabitants of this country. 
We allude to the projects so frequently agitated of late by 
designing men, for their own selfish purposes, for diverting the 
trade and commerce with the Mother Country into a different 
channel—namely, by a new line of communication through 
portions of the territory of the United States, and, by con- 
sequence, throwing the whole of our carrying trade into the 
hands of a country hitherto hostile to us. On this subject Mr. 
Y. comes out strong. We trust he is a loyal subject, or, at all 
events, was born north of the line of the United States ; but 
in his writing of that “ great city, Boston,” we suspect much 
that he is a regular-going ‘‘down-easter.” We shall, however, 
permit him to speak for himself. 

After having advisedly affirmed that a barrel of flour can be 
transported from Detroit to Montreal, at a charge of from 
Is. 6d. to 1s. 9d., he goes on to remark :—* The difficulty will 
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then be to secure a port of constant access to the sea; and that 
difficulty will then be overcome by the early completion of the 
projected Portland Railway—a road that will place us within 
a day’s journey of that city, the harbor of which may be made 
the safest and cheapest on the continent of America. By 
that route we shall avoid the occasional dangers and incon- 
veniencies of the St. Lawrence, from Montreal outwards, 
practically secure a longer season for trade in the fall of the 
year, and safely reckon on freights to Liverpool as low as 
from New York. But what is equally important to the transit 
trade to England, is this, that by rendering our charges cheaper 
than these through the Erie Canal to Boston, we shall secure 
the transit trade to that great city, and all other eastern 
markets, as well as the supplying of our sister Colonies, com- 
monly known as the Lower Ports.” This is all very fine and 
very grand, as the boy in the play-book says; but we would 
ask Mr. Y. and his coadjutors, have they well considered the 
scope and tendency of their present projects? True, the 
Solons of our Houses of Legislature last year passed resolutions 
for an address to Her Majesty, to obtain her sanction to some 
such a measure. Has the collective wisdom of the country, 
then, arrived at this stage, and are we now to rob our own 
commerce, ship owners, and maritime interests, and deliver 
ourselves over, bound hand and foot, in all our communications 
and relations with the rest of the world, to the tender mercies 
of a frantic and ungovernable democracy, and to have our 
highway and line of communication with other countries 
subject to the legislation, control, and interruption of an insolent 
and tyrannical Government ? For ourselves, sooner than 
make such a sacrifice to secure a questionable and fleeting 
benefit, such as Mr. Y. advocates, we would rather see the 
carrying trade to the d—I, unless, indeed, conducted through 
its natural and legitimate channel, via Quebec and the St. 
Lawrence, or by a Railway to New Brunswick. We would 
here simply enquire, and supposing for a moment that ours 
was an independent State. what would be our first act of 
legislation? Would it not be to cut off the carrying trade 
from other nations, in order to foster and encourage our own 
commerce and navigation? What equivalent, then, can we 
afford to England for her care and protection of us, if we 
deprive her of the only benefit which she can possibly derive 
from the connection with us? 

On the subject of Free Trade, we perceive Mr. Y.,in common 
with many others, is apt to run riot with the question: but we 
would ask all such, have they considered well the relations in 
which we stand with the Parent State? In the government 
of its Colonies, it has long been a maxim of England to— 


"Be to their virtues ever kind, 
And to their faults a little blind: 
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But Mr. Y. and his friends seem determined (tu use a Yankee 
expression) to “go the whole hog,’—not to use, but abuse this 
leniency; and in justification of his views of the matter, 
quotes, as he is pleased to term it, an Imperial maxim, though 
luckily never acted upon in its relations with this country, that 
“it is the true policy to buy in the cheapest, and sell in the 
dearest market ;” and thus supported by the Free Trade As- 
sociation of Montreal, he seems ready to exclaim in Pistol 
vein— 

‘¢ Why, then, the world’s mine oyster, 

Which I with sword will open.” 


Quoting the words of Mr. Goulborn, that “ Canada has no 
right to complain, as long as she is placed on the same footing 
as the inhabitants of the Mother Country,” and founding on 
this as sound, and without any modification of the meaning 
of the observation, “We shall,” says he, “demand the removal 
of all Imperial Acts levying descriminating duties on articles 
of foreign manufacture, thus leaving us free to obtain our teas, 
sugars, luxuries, and supplies, wherever they can be found the 
cheapest.” In making this demand, does Mr. Y. also mean to 
prefer a request to share in the taxation of the Mother Country ? 
If otherwise, and we then enter upon unrestricted commerce 
with other countries, and America, France, and other nations, 
are allowed to trade with us on the same footing as England, 
in that case what would remain to the Mother Country? Will 
she continue, does he think, to lavish her treasures, and tax 
her hard-working and suffering people, for maintaining an 
army and navy for our protection and independence, coupled 
with liberty to trade in all parts of her colossal empire—and 
all this purely for the pleasure of being robbed by other nations 
of her natural rights? If not, are we then to form ourselves 
into a hacknied Republic, to subject ourselves to all the taxa- 
tion and injustice requisite for the maintenance of democratic 
misrule, attended with all the uproar and wild commotion 
¢ommon to a land torn in pieces by contending sects and 
factions, religious, political, &c.? Or are we destined to form 
another “Jone star” to the States? If so, we sincerely hope — 
we shall not be stinted in our share of the stripes! 

Without assuming the Prophet, or mistaking ourselves for a 
Chatham or a Pitt, like Mr. Baldwin lately, we would yet 
request the people of this country to pause, and ponder well 
what they are about. In our view of matters, we think 
England is about perpetrating a mistake, and throwing away 
the game in her hands. If thirty years ago she had thrown 
the trade in grain open, she would, in all human probability, 
have at this day manufactured for the whole world. By 
keeping her ports closed, she has driven every country to 
manufaeture for itself; and now when she is prepared to give 
way, no nation wil! reciprocate with her. No doubf, time, and 
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the perception of the true interests of a nation, will remedy 
this. Meanwhile, we think that Great Britain ought to have 
tried the working of a three years’ unfettered trade with her 
different Colonies, in their several staple products, and left, the 
abolition of the Corn Laws an open question until the lapse 
of that period. | 
Be the result of the Imperial measure what it may, we, too, 
like Mr. Goulborn, cannot see that we have any just reason to 
complain of it. Can we not appreciate the motives and spirit 
which have impelled to this great sacrifice, and have we no 
bowels of compassion for our long suffering fellow subjects 
of the Mother Country? Surely, in place of selfishly opposing, 
we ought rather to rejoice at the consummation of a measure 
which will go to relieve them of an odious and grinding impost 
on the first and most important article in life—a tax which 
has so long cramped their trade, and paralized their industry. 
Common gratitude for past favors, to say nothing of other ties, 
ought to have dictated a different reception of the measure 
than the first mooting of it has met with among us. Peels 
To conclude, so long as we are sure of the powerful pro- 
tection of England, and with a productive soil and fine 
climate—with stout hearts and willing minds—we can see 
nothing in the prospects of this country to dread, but in 
one quarter. “Save us from our friends,” says a Spanish 
proverb, and so say we of our Provincial Parliament and 
Provincial legislation. But the evils we apprehend on this 
subject, have already been so vividly portrayed in a petition 
which appeared in the British Whig newspaper, of the Ist 
December, 1843, that, as expressing our own sentiments, we 
must now stand excused in quoting portions of it. This docu- 
ment truly sets forth:—“ That the experiment of a Colonial 
House of Legislature, was a boon of a very questionable 
nature; and, so far as regarded, this country, had been an 
entire and utter failure. That the proceedings of the Provin- 
cial Parliament were remarkable for nothing else than their 
turbulence, baneful legislation, and misapplication of the public 
purse, attended with a train of sedition, disaffection, rebellion, 
and other evils, to which the Province had been previously.a 
stranger; where each session of ‘the House has been spent in 
vain and idle discussions, and in the strife and wrangling of 
parties, fiercely struggling for place and preferment, to the 
entire neglect of the business and true interests of the country. 
That in addition to these evils, the public debt had gone on 
increasing ; agitation and excitement had prevailed to an 
alarming extent, and-in many instances had been kept alive 
as well by the House of Assembly itself, as by the conduct of 
party and individual members. With an empty exchequer, 
yet internal taxes had been multiplied; and to crown all, the 
means of the country had been lavished on the maintenance 
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of two Houses of Legislature, with their Speakers, Secretaries, 
Reporters, Pensioners, Clerks, and other ‘legionaries and para- 
pharnalia of office, cum multis aliis; so that between both, 
the Province had become somewhat like Issacher, “ an o’er- 
labored drudge, stooping between two burthens ;’—by all 
which grievances, the connection with the Parent Country 
was endangered, and the zeal and loyalty of many diminished.” 

The petition concludes with the following prayer, to which 
we heartily respond :—* As a remedy for all these ills, and as 
a measure of precaution against coming events, the petitioner 
would humbly suggest, that a recurrence to the former system 
of Government, by a Governor and Council, be adopted—the 
latter to be chosen from native born subjects of the Crown 
resident in the Province; and for this purpose, that an humble 
Address, by both Houses of Legislature, be presented to Her 
Majesty the Queen, praying that she, by and with the advice 
of her Council, would be graciously pleased to abrogate and 
abolish both Houses of Legislature in this country, and adopt 
the former mode of Government; with this further boon to 
the Province, namely, the privilege of returning a given 
number of members to represent the interests of the Province 
in the Imperial Parliament; which, coupled with the due 
working of our Municipal or District Councils, would be found 
to answer every purpose of general legislation and_ local 
management ; and furnishing in this way a practical example 
to the Mother Country, of the disrepute into which a separate 
Legislature had fallen in this country.” 


MOODKIE AND FEROZESHAH. 


——— 


BY FUZ.e 


I. 


The War-trump has sounded 
Its shrill notes again ; 
The War-steed has bounded ' 
In affright o’er the plain, 
Where the groans of the wounded— 
. Their wild cries of pain— 
As they wnthed in their blood ’mongst the ranks of slain— 
Alike disregarded, were uttered in vain. 
The brave sons of Britain are victors once more : 
They have conquered the intrepid hosts from Lahore, 
Whose arms have brought terror, and carried dismay, 
To the banks of the Indus, the wild Himmalah. 
They have vanquished the Chieftains long feared for their skill— 
The sons of the mountain—the lords of the hill ‘ 
They have proved that old England has hearts still as true 
To her cause as were those who achieved Waterlou ; 
‘Phat the same spirit fires her soldiery now 
As when Fame placed a wreath on her Wellington’s brow. 
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11. 
Gay troops of horse are prancing 
To the battle’s wild parade, 
The foemen are advancing, 
Ferozepore to invade ; 
Their weapons brightly glancing 
Tell of Chieftians well arrayed, 
Who come in all the confidence of victors nndismayed. 
And Sikhs, in countless numbers, 
Cross the Sutlej on their way 
To awaken from their slumbers, 
From their rest, at Umbala, 
Full many hearts as stout as ever breathed upon a day 
When their well-nerved arms were wanting the invaders march to stay. 
Still that tide of stern, determined Sikhs, advances to the fight, 
As certain of the victory as they are of their might, 
Of the beauty and the grandeur, the imposing wild display, 
Of their eighty thousand warriors that hasten to the fray. 


IIT. 
Soon the cannons’ deaf’ning rattle 
Tells the conflict has begun ; 
Soon the fiercely-waging battle 
Is contested man to man. 
There Singh’s o’erwhelming numbers stand 
The fury of the fight, 
Like men well used to bear command— 
Men whose extreme delight 
Is to tread the bloody battle-ground, and combat for the right 
To wear the wreath of victory, in token of their might. 
But they have met as stern a foe as ever brandished steel, 
As unflinching as the Roman in his proudest day of weal! 
Men who have Harpines, Littter, Sate—brave hearts !—to lead them where 
The battle ragest fiercest, never listen to despair ! 
Their only cry is, “ on! on! on !”’—and where the foe holds fast, 
‘The never-failing bayonet disperses them at last: _ 
They reel !-—they break !—the lines are forced !—the daring Sikhs give way ! 
Another cheer—another charge—decides that-hard-fought day! 


y IV. 
Though the groans of the dying 
Arise on the night, 
Yet the missiles are flying 
By the dim star-light; 
And the cannon’s flash tells that the stubborn fight 
Js still adding more to the hosts of dead, 
Whose ghastly forms strew that gory bed! 
But the morning crowns the victory— — 
The daring hillsmen. fly ; 
And the British cheer that meets the ear, 
Is echoed to the sky! 
Their hearts are wildly beating, 
As the proud invaders yield ; 
And the vanquished Sikhs, retreating 
In terror from the field, | 
Rush madly to the Sutlej bank, beneath whose struggling wave, 
Two thousand of the hardy band met with a watery graye! 


v. 
No War-trump is sounding 
Its heart-thrilling. strains ; 
No War-steed is bonnding 
O’er the blood-soaked plains; 
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But the drums’ muffled roll, and the slow solemn tread 

Of the harrassed troops, tell the illustrious dead 

Are being conveyed to their cold earthly bed, 

Pa To repose with the rest of the slain ! 

There sleeps the gallant Satu, who had braved a hundred fights ; 
Who had routed, with a soldier’s skill, the Burmese from the heights ; 
Who had witnessed Mallavalley—stormed the lines of Fravancore, 
And from the fortress of Ghuznee a ne’er-fading laurel bore. 
There lies McCasxiti; and there, too, the gallant Harvey lies, 
Who nobly in the battle fell, no more on earth to rise : 
He led his stout hearts to the charge—the exciting cheer was given—; 
And a missile sent his spirit in its brilliant flight to Heaven! 
Rest, warriors, rest! ‘The trump of Fame will herald forth with pride 
The deeds which you bave nobly won—the cause for which you died ! 
Though destiny has marked you for a hard, though honored grave, 
Your country will inscribe your names amongst her fallen brave. 


COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


RATES OF FREIGHT. 


FROM CLEVELAND TO KINGSTON—400 MILEs. 


On Flour, y barrel, (no engagements.)—On Wheat and Corn, ¥ bushel, (no 
engagements.) 


FROM KINGSTON TO MONTREAL, AND VICE VERSA. 
Downwards. Upwards. 


Blour, PDT oie vsgs. cowesiee a autind ; 


s. D 
2 0 3 Dry Goods, Y cwt........seseeeres 2 
Wheat and other Grain, ¢ bushel, 0 74 
Disisibcslte $0.0, aU. 
0 


Sugars, Groceries, and Liquors, 


Ashes, ¢ bbl...........66: AP LEW biel puandy hhsorsiepardengentetne tl 


woan oF. 


0 
0% 


Pork and Bee lw. 3 Hardware, Y CWt...ccccccccerees a | 
Tobacco, a bhd. ...............--..10 0 3 Pig Iron, ¥ CW NY aie 
Staves, 4 thous’d, to Quebec £6 0 Bar Tron, 7  CWhsercccrcccesve L 
Square Timber, ¢ dv. todo. 10 0 
okie 
STOCKS. 


Commercial Bank, M. Disc.ssscsccsselBetsntcssaceestscceeteeeseecees Par, 


Bank of Upper Canada ... a SRM Meeciss 8235 tele o..46 10 4% Cont prm. 
Bank of Montreal... lics.....: i001) scssWlgeyahtnghthieesscsesseeseseees Par, 

Bank of British North America........ccsscsecssersecssscceerreee Pare 

Kingston Marine Railway Companiy.......seessssseererereseeoreenee 25 y cent dis. 


aS 


COURSE OF EXCHANGE. 


Kincston.—Drafts on London, at sixty days, 124 4 cent premium. Drafts 
on New York, 24 y cent premium. 


CORN EXCHANGE. 


Liverroort, Arri, 4.—Wheat—Canadian Red, 8s. 9d. ¥ bushel; Canadian 
White, 9s. 6d. a” bushel; Canadian Sweet, ¥ barrel, 31s. 6d. to 33s. 


e 
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PRICES CURRENT. 


Kingston, 25th April, 1846. 


ARTICLES. KINGSTON. | MONTREAL. 


B's phy oe st pe 
WbHEs,—Péarl, 4 wesc be ccsccss cel Ve: O° 19:3) Oe ck dS. 10 
EM BW opines oak cob B43 dia dele sn elas oon chou NU Na EL ae 0.1801 L 2% 0 
Sal Eratus (Morton’s) per cwt........ eo da) 
Fiour.—Superfine, gy bbl. 196 th.. LY GOS WML HS 
Fine, do. Li) O60) VART by Ge 
_ Coarse, GO iin. cay bus <> tea te, ae ee 1552 4.647 LG 0 
_Hives.—Cow, ¥ TOP> La Oe ae 1 0 0 
Calf Skins y th... riertecrecctrscesvceseel O 0 54 
Propuce.—Wheat, ¥ bushel; “60 tb Bde ee FG ae eee 418 9 Oe sy 6 
Barley, LARNER 8 os clei sbjanie EEN 0 3 0 
Oats, Ufo 2 ih 1 a eRe sw lsik'ns viet RM 02 0 
Pease, COUR aes cre, feces, ga DEUS ISG 
Beans, GOST RILISIIN FAP EY, Cake 0:7 G3 
Rye, E1039 Ae dere dabei wick on «huss ok ant ee mann ea 
Corn, CA gh aye 2 ot 05.3.6 
Buckwheat, i CPAP Ne is Cy Lia es AON Gaia's 
Provisions.—Beef, fresh, per 100 Ib ee. fa. LTB g 
Beef, mess, PDD: ssryvnay ngdeadh. « bfeve tearbaei shor ality 2b Bea Vis ak uke 
MRE PROG IESS, GO... pvomdiewns cise cvocee cele Musee ake LOE Oy Pees To eee 
‘‘ prime, CR So a Se DORE M RE IN UR Nas bei i 
Peattorwath i 3...022 tte. SU. OI EM 2g) 53 
Pork, fresh, ¥ tb... 0.0 51}. 
Do. mess, ¢# bbl 315 0) 4 5.0 
Do. prime mess, e CBE sieeve SMMMRed cauustinvsel ito RU kick 7 LOI 
Do. prime, w bbl. St oahlissnt ss sseeeduevapvaueeladerrencenes 215 OF FOO 
Potatoes, ap bushel ees ils. o.scceee ss ieetaeets heed be OF Qyu6 
Turnips, RE ec) OMAR CY Ri 
PRONE Sas OUD ibe dks aha Ss. 24 oo. 00 ons 4 oS ee, 00 7% 
Fowls,  pair.. ; Oivignl'§ 
Eggs, y dozen ... wodelnas Vile does cb ebeda? 4. OE? OV OG 
SEEps.—Timothy, ¥ sash, os) shone sebagai 05 0 
Red Clover.. sais Delt oto KT 02 0 
Staves.—Pipes, ¥ Afooennid 92 10 O 
West India, lows ts Nie Usk pe had 6 0 0 
Black Oak, W I do. 410 0 
Headings, CO Po No ee se 6 0 0 
ULE ora iy apaietmiie ey [alll Ul la 0 0 2% 0 0 23 
TALLOW 3 UP AO Sod UIE, wales Woes ETE i 0 0 44 0 0 5 
Candles, w tb.. i <bhs 0 0 64 00 °7 
Timber.—Pine, & eubie foots O'.0 44 
Oak, oe 0 0 9 
Plank and A a Boards, y ‘thogaaae feet... 115 0 
Cleared do. gy thousand feet... jee Paths.. siccs solo te O| KO 
Black Walnut, per thousand feet... FEE ies’ ti Oto 0 
Bi eos, per stone (of0 thu). 0)... -... game. 05,9) :.0 


TO CONTRIBUTORS. 
| Out friend near Wellington will find attention paid tu his MSS. in No. 2. 
“ Leaves from the Journal of a Life,” in No. 2. 
Under consideration—* Stanzas on Music,” “ The Tell Tale, a Poem,” and 
“The Lumber Trade of Canada considered, by a Lumberman.” 
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THE EDITOR’S TABLE. 


WE do not pretend that our table is loaded with new Pubh- 
cations or old Periodicals, for, but one of either kind has as yet 

resented itself. For some time to come our critical labors 
will be light, as it is foreign to the purpose of this Magazine 
to notice other than Canadian Publications, whether re-prints 
or original works. 

Messrs. Wilson & Mackenzie have published, at Belleville, 
a new edition of Walkingame’s Arithmetic. It is much better 
got up than most school books in this Province, and its pub- 
lishers assert it to be free from-the errors of the Ramsay & 
Armour edition, now in vogue, We cannot be expected to’ 
guarantee the correctness of this assertion. | 

The favors of our contributors in the lighter paths of litera- 
ture, have been greater than was anticipated. It unfortunately 
happens that the space in each number is restricted to one 
article of each kind, of moderate length. We may not always 
select the best tale, legend, or narrative sent; but as we can 
only select one, this explanation will probably allay feelings of 
offended vanity, occasioned by non-aceeptance of articles of 
real merit. ( : 

At the time this Magazine was projected, it was intended 
to limit the number of pages to forty-eight, this being the 
amount of paper, letter press, &c., that could be remunerated 
with a moderate number of subscribers at ten shillings each. 
But it became imperative to increase the number of pages, or 
lessen the chances of success ; and it became equally imperative 
that the Magazine should pay its expenses, at the low rate of 
issue, and leave the Publisher a small residue. Consequently, 
a much larger edition has been put to press than was originally 
contemplated ; and additional exertion must be made to increase 
the number of subscribers. Should the liberality of the public 
place it in the Publisher’s power, we pledge both him and 
ourselves, that this Magazine, in outward appearance, shall 
stand second to none on the continent. Our readers need not 
be reminded that “ Rome was not built in a day.” 


*,* This Periodical being. published at the same office as 
the British Whig, the Publishers of such newspapers as may 
receive the Magazine, and who exchange with that journal, 
are not required to send a second copy of their respective 
papers. The Publishers of Periodicals, under like circum- 
stances, may furnish a second copy, if they think fit to do so— 
it will be thankfully received. 

The Editors of such newspapers as kindly inserted the 


Prospectus of this Magazine, are requested to accept the thanks 
of Dr. Barker. 
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LEAF THE FIRST. 


‘Thus the heart will do, which not forsakes— 

Living in shattered guise—and still, and cold, 

And bloodless, with its sleepless sorrow aches.” 

Byron. 

For many years I had been acquainted with Mrs. B. She 
was a woman somewhat past thirty, and a widow, with one 
son—a handsome, hard-working boy of seventeen years. 
The neatness and fashion of her dress, though the material 
was very coarse—her language, above her station—an air of 
calm resignation, and the relics of past beauty—conjoined, 
made her the object of much interest to me, and that of much 
curiosity to others. ; 

But my interest awakened no response in her; and the 
curiosity of the little world about her was also foiled, from 
the absence of materials to gratify it. There she dwelt, in a 
small log house, with her boy, the owner of thirty acres of 
land, and there she had dwelt for the thirteen previous years, 
in the same humble way, with the same air of resignation, 
_ only that a cloud, as of sorrow, which at first hung heavy 
over her, had during that period glided slowly into an unob- 
trusive melancholy. At this point my little tale opens. I 
observed her son had been some time away: this I knew not 
from her own words, which were indeed few and far between, 
but implied it from each recurring Sabbath, seeing the seat 
he ever occupied beside his mother empty. This was more 
than unusual—it was passing strange. They lived so much 
together, so entirely in and fur each other, that no common 
cause had brought about the separation, 1 felt assured; yet 
this separation, like all they did, was as much apart as any 
act of their lives from counsel and companionship with the 
outer world. 

One evening, however, Mrs. B. called, requesting me to 
visit her son, whom she feared, she said, to be seriously indis- 
posed, ‘There was a slight tremor in her tone, and a stealthy 
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tear in her large blue eye, that were eloquent of sorrow. I 
walked out with her, and asked whither he had been? She 
said, working for Mr. Laird, (a large farmer in a neighboring 
township,) and that the heat of the harvest weather, with the 
long days’ labor, had, she feared, brought on a serious fever. 
“Sir,” continued she, “ you know us !—we had not parted but 
for substantial reasons ; yet I regret they swayed. us now. My 
poor boy wanders somewhat. He has walked twenty-seven 
miles to-day, and this day has been one of the warmest of the 
summer. His coming, but a few minutes since, surprised me 
greatly ; but his first words, poor fellow, still more. They 
-were—‘ Mother, | feel very, very ill, and I think I shall not 
“soon grow better either; and here | am, sick, sick and weary, 
indeed, but at home. Ah! I could hardly die away from you 
he continued, with a faint smile,” she added. 

“Think not on those words, my dear madam,” I rejoined ; 
‘mere sickness of heart from bodily disease.” 

«JT know it, sir,” she replied—*I know it well ; but lone- 
liness has given me gloomy views, and I am, but for him, in 
this wide world a very exile.” 

“It is very true,” was my answer. “ You have dwelt too 
much by your own hearth-stone; perhaps concentrated the 
feelings over-highly. It is neither well nor healthful at any 
time, and when the occasion is sorrowful, much to be re- 
gretted.” | 

“ Now, Mr. Williams,” said she, mournfully, “I feel it. 
Should I be called to bear the burden of his loss, I think I feel 
I have deepened the trial by avoiding society. But, sir, l 
have suffered by over-confidence, and have judged the many 
by the one. It is hard to forget! But here we are.” 

As she concluded she quietly raised the latch, and we stood 
beneath her humble roof. There Jay her boy: he had cast 
himself upon the floor, a pillow beneath his head, and dropped 
into a deep but uneasy slumber. His jacket, boots, and vest, 
were thrown aside. His neck, unbuttoned, showed fair beside ~ 
his brown and fevered face. The hair, black, thick, and 
tangled, lay like a cloud upon the pillow; while large drops 
were gathering upon his forehead, and dampening the mass 
into wavy curls. He moved, and some words broke from 
him. Mother and home were in his thoughts, I doubt.not, 
for a smile wavered along the lip. : 

I sank silently into a chair. The room was faultlessly clean : 
not a speck upon the boards—not a hue of dust upon the little 
furniture. The broad chimney had its ornaments of boughs, 
and the mantle its broken pots with flowers. A clock was 
fixed to the partition which divided the mother’s room from 
the one in which we were, and its monotonous click, click, 
was alone heard. The gothic spirit of destruction had spared 
(heaven only knows how,) a large maple. It stood without, 
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a few feet from the door; and the declining sun flung its broad 
shadow across the roof, and far into the little garden beyond. 
Faithful to the instincts of her own land, there were flowers, 
too—a rose, and a dahlia, with two or three deep purple 
blossoms; and, beneath the maple, and in its shadow, an 
oleander shook its fragrance on the wings of the light air 
which now and then wandered by. , 

One glance took in all this; and then my eye turned again 
toward the youth, and then upon his mother. She interpreted 
my look, “Shall I rouse my son ?”—her eye spoke as plainly 
as if her lips had uttered the words; but I motioned her to 
sit, and whisperingly desired he might not be disturbed. But 
not long were we to wait. The slant beams of the still sinking 
sun at last.stole through the open window, and rested on the 
boy. He turned uneasily—his mother was by his side—and 
opening his eyes, he gazed doubtingly a moment upon her, 
then upon each well known object, until the whole appeared 
to meet him as a pleasant dream, for he closed his eyes again 
and again, as if he were not well assured; and, with a half 
smile, rising at last to kiss his mother’s lips, he muttered——“ So, 
then, I am in truth at home. And forgive me, Mr. Williams,” 
he exclaimed, as he saw me for the first time; “then J am 
sick, too. Yes, ] am sure that is no dream. I would, at least, 
it were so, for your sake, mother.” . 

I now advanced, and making the usual examination, found 
my young friend, in very truth, the subject of remittent fever, 
My duties’ performed, 1 left them until the morrow. But 
many a morrow came and went, while yet the mother watched 
her child. Not a tear was on her cheek—not a complaint fell 
from her lips. Silent and unsubdued, resisting, with the 
energy of a woman and a mother, the calls of worn-out nature, 
she was ever nigh, to smooth the pillow, to change the position 
of the sufferer. The cool drink came from no other hand— 
none other might sponge his burning temples. By night as 
by day, it mattered not; hope supplied all—food, rest. Com- 
mands, entreaties were vain. Only by sharing the office of a 
nurse, could I win her to snatch a morsel of food, or brokenly 
slumber a few minutes by her child. But this was to pass— 
it could not always be. That hope, the staff on which she 
rested, was waning fast. Her son was hourly growing worse : 
wandering became wild delirium—that, at last, a monotonous 
muttering. I felt the struggle was nigh over, and gently as I 
could I broke it to her, 

“My dear Mrs, B.,” I said, taking her by the hand, “I fear 
our labor will have been in vain—the poor boy is to be taken 
from us.” wale : 

“I thank you, sir,” she replied, mournfully but quickly. 
“T, too, have seen this was to be so. Your words only remove 
the last weak doubt. You have done your duty—I must en- 
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deavor to do mine, too. Father of mercy !” she continued, in 
almost a whisper, “spare him! spare him!” and clasping 
her hands upon her brow, as if she feared its bursting, she 
sank upon a settle by the bedside, and sobbed audibly. Oh! 
there he lay, the beautiful, the good, of a few days since, worn 
by disease to the shadow of humanity—the eyes half closed, 
dim, and unspeculating—the lips apart, thin, cracked, and 
bloody—the teeth stained with sordid matter—in all scarce 
distinguishable from the festering things of the grave itself, 
save by the uncertain heaving of the chest, and the sigh-like 
breathing. Sorrow, as every other passion, must be allowed 
its moment of mastery ; so for awhile 1 spoke not. I listened 
(how my heart-ached) to the mutterings of that parent, whose 
broken spirit was murmuring orisons to Him who alone might 
turn back the slayer. At length she grew more calm. I then 
addressed her’: —“ Mrs. B., we must not even now decline all 
means. Let me have some wine—I spend the night with 
you.” | 

She sprang up. ‘“ Wine—wine—ah, yes! I have some. 
We have had it years. No, nothing must be spared, nothing 
forgotten. He may yet live, Doctor, doctor, say so—say he 
may yet live *” 

I was now standing by his bed. Did I dream ?—was it 
real ?—J thought my hand felt something like moisture on ‘his 
brow. Again, I was not deceived. I turned to her, and said 
solemnly—* I do say so—he may yet live.” 

She literally drank up my words, as they had been the awful 
breathings of some oracle of old days. “This is almost too 
much, and—” I stopped her. “ The wine, madam, the wine !” 
She was gone, and in another moment she brought it to me. 

How shall I describe that long, long night. Hour by hour 
we hung over him, without a word; we communicated by a 
look, a gesture, electrically, as the soul ever does, when roused 
in truth. All without was hot as a furnace. A thousand 
voices of the night were chaunting the dreamy melodies of 
darkness. ‘I'he cricket and the catydid, the rustling leaf, even 
the owl’s rude hoot, blent well together. We heard them, 
indeed, and felt that it was good—no more. The time was 
out of joint; our hearts strained, and striving with their own 
fulness. At last, toward morning, the atmosphere became so 
oppressive, that I walked to the open door, to breathe, if 
possible, somewhat more freely. The heavens were studded 
with stars, palpably hung in ether. You could see far into the 
deep blue, below, above, beyond them. ‘And all these, I 
thought, are worlds, as ours; as full of beauty, truth, life, hap- 
piness, perchance of sorrow. And man doubts, for what 
unaccountable ages have they rolled on; what millions of 
spirits; restless as our own, have trod them. Is death amid 
them, and change? 1 turned, after two or three steps, to the 
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East. A gust of cold wind from that quarter spoke of an 
approaching storm. A change had taken place in my patient. 
A heavy fall of rain, cooling the hot earth, would greatly 
assist in his recovery. And there, there, in the East, were 
dark masses piling themselves up against the blue, and blotting 
star after star from sight. ) 

I re-entered, and turning to Mrs. B., desired she would 
retire. “ Happily,” I continued, “ you may do so in hope, in 
strong hope. A change has come over your son’s disease; | 
may say that it is retiring before the earnest vitality of youth. 
Say not a word—go to your rest. The fatigue of the past, 
and the revulsion of the present, without rest, will prove tvo 
much, Besides, remember I must leave you to-morrow for a 
time, and to no one but you, in his state—a pendulum betwixt 
life and death—would I willingly leave him. For his sake, 
then, if not for your own, seek that rest which you so much 
need.” 

She clasped my hand thankfu!ly, and without a word with- 
drew. It was not long before the voice of the distant thunder 
came down the wind. Every peal grew louder, and the 
flashes of the lightning nigh incessant. At last the desired 
rain came, too. First a few large drops struck the roof; then 
they fell more thickly; and then ashurricane of water. The 
languid sleeper felt the change. I saw it. He looked around ; 
he spoke a few hoarse words. I caught but one—* mother.” 
“She sleeps—she is well. Speak no more now.” Yes, there 
was indeed hope. I listened to the howl of the wind, and the 
noise of the rushing rain, and felt it pleasant music. , 

Morning broke. A clear, cloudless sky was above, and the 
freshened earth and the forest looked green and beautiful with 
the spangling drops. A scent of flowers was on the air. The 
cattle in the fields, and the birds upon the wing—the former 
steaming as they grazed, and the latter carrolling as they swept 
by—appeared equally to enjoy with inanimate nature, the 
shower of the night. My young patient lay awake, calm, 
collected, and refreshed also. I ministered to his wants from 
time to time, and he thanked me with a placid smile. But 
there was sometimes a more earnest. enquiry—*She still 
sleeps.” And long and deeply did she, that tortured mother, 
sleep. Time so rolled by; it was almost high noon; and then 
I heard the light footstep, and next her placid voice. She 
passed to the bed-side. No need was there to say how he 
fared. He knew her now—she saw it—and quietly sinking 
by his bed-side, silently poured a heartfelt thanksgiving for 
that mercy. 

Why need I describe how from day to day he convalesced ? 
It is enough, he prospered daily. My visits were distantly 
continued, and had soon ceased altogether, when Mrs. B. 
desired me to make one the following evening, as she had 
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something of importance to communicate. I came at the 
appointed hour, filled with no little wonder. After a few 
words of common-place, she began :— 

“It has pleased God to make you, sir, the restorer of my 
child. You have done, I well believe, no more than your 
sense of duty prompted—than you had done to any other ; but 
I have been so long severed from the charities of life, that this 
sudden renewal of their existence is almost startling. For the 
sake of my poor boy, it has also become necessary that I should 
choose a depository of the secret I have so long kept; and if 
you will permit me to make you its keeper, I shall feel assured, 
whatever may betide me, his interests will not be neglected.” 
I bowed, and she continued :—* My name is not B , but 
Julia Manners. I was the only daughter of a gentleman of 
some property, in Devonshire, among whose beautiful hills I 
first saw the light. I have a very faint recollection of my 
mother. She died before I had reached my fifth year. The 
vision of a pale and delicate woman sometimes passes before 
me, always the same, but yet too indefinite for description 5 
and this is the only memory I retain of that parent. In 
my fifteenth year 1 was doomed to lose my kind father also. 
Some disease of the heart was the sudden and fatal cause. 
T’'o me the loss was terrible. I had been his idol; still his 
kindness was not undistinguishing. He could rebuke wher it 
became needful ; but his heart loved to pour itself in praise— 
in my praise. He had, up to the period of his decease, given 
me the best education the time afforded; and let me say, I 
had profited by its aid greatly. The executors of his will 
considered it best for my interests, that the estate should be 
leased for a term of years, and that 1 should reside alternately 
with them, until I attained my majority, or married. An 
heiress, and J was no mean one, rarely wants suitors. They 
said in my youth I was good looking: certainly I was young— 
the young and the rich are always handsome. Among the 
competitors for my favor was Mr. Manners.” She paused. 
“Twenty years ago, this very day, we were married. I can 
say but little more. In due time I became a mother.” Per- 
chance [ looked doubtingly towards her son, who, J saw, was 
as deeply interested as myself in the narrative. ‘No !—no!— 
no!” she almost shricked, as if the forced calm in which she 
had hitherto spoken, had been suddenly shivered by an over- 
poweringly bitter memory. “ There is another—my beautiful, 
my first born. Ah! Richard, you have a brother! I feel that 
he yet lives; although for sixteen years, both him and your 
father I have never seen, At that time but few among 
women had been happier. Beloved—yes! I was beloved! 
Passion cannot be truly feigned; at least, it will not impose 
‘ upon the passionate, and my very soul clung to my husband. 
{ say, I will not believe he feigned; but he fell. The year 
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previous to our separation, we hired a villa in the neighborhood 
of Torbay. Our nearest neighbor was the widow of an 
officer who had fallen in the West Indies. She lived retired, 
with her mother, in circumstances the reverse of affluent. It 
is bitter for me to tell the tale of my own shame and misery, 
and before my own child, too. But why should I say shame? 
Mine are wrongs, not crimes. Well, we grew, I know not 
how, acquainted. She was, it is but truth to say it, handsome, 
elegant, and accomplished, and I soon loved her with the 
warmth of a sister. There was a fatal error: anxious in my 
situation for a companion, and attached to Mrs. Morton, I 
pressed her, when the season closed, to accompany us home. 
After some natural hesitation, she consented ; and joyfully I 
for the last time returned to the house of my fathers. My 
father, by his will, had given me only a life interest in the 
estates. In the event of marriage, they fell to its issue on my 
decease, or, in default of any, to a distant relative. Mr. 
Manners presented to our eldest boy, on his first birth-day, a 
trust deed, securing to him, on his majority, ten thousand 
pounds, with its accumulated interest. Not to be outdone in 
generosity, and confiding in his affection, a few days after, I 
conveyed to Mr. M. the interest I before spoke of. ‘Julia,’ 
said he, as he took it from my hand, and kissed my cheek, «J 
accept your gift. Few women would trust their husbands 
with all. I take it, not as a proof of your affection—I needed 
none—but because its refusal would imply a doubt of my own 
constancy.’ Soon after our return, I became the mother of 
your late patient. The attentions of my husband and Mrs. 
Morton were most assiduous and most kind. I had not a 
care, not a doubt. The past, the present, and the future, 
seemed alike bright. Yet 1 was treading on the edge of an 
abyss. | 

| One morning, at breakfast, the attendant handed several 
letters—there was one for me. It was in a firm, bold, male 
hand. Wondering who my new correspondent might be, I 
broke the seal. It was short :— 


*«* Mrs. Manners,—They who trust all, trust tho much. Mrs. Morton. is 
young, handsome, and—profligate! I know her. Mr. Manners is young and 
rich.. Beware! 


This was the entire contents: there was neither date nor 
signature. It came through the London Post Office. I was 
a mother—I was a wife—I was a woman! For a moment, as 
T looked upon the two so named together, I felt a throe of 
agony—a life of pain. But it passed. I could not, however, 
trust myself to speak, but handed it to Mr. Manners. While 
he read, his face crimsoned deeply. I thought-that I had been 
unjust ; that heightened color was not the hue of shame, but 
the surprise of truth. Isprangtohim. ‘Richard, Lexclaimed, 
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‘Thave no doubts? He tried to turn away. Oh, God! how 
could I be mistaken! He strove, with averted face, to unclasp 
my hand from his arm, while I heaped word on word. I 
know not what I said. I only felt—I felt the very act of 
handing the lines to him had been a wrong. At last he turned 
towards me. In his look there was something strange: a 
deadly pallor had chased that heightened color. He held me 
from him at arms’ length, firmly, but not unkindly. A tear 
stole slowly down his cheek, as he gazed fixedly into my 
face; then stooping forward, he slightly touched my brow, 
and left the room hastily. All this passed before the astonished 
servants, and the equally astonished Mrs. Morton, in a mere 
minute’s space. 1 flew after him. He was in his room, his 
head between his hands. I cannot say I ever well knew pre- 
cisely what passed between us—what were the explanations, 
or what the reasonings. I retain but the result. It was agreed 
1 should break the subject to Mrs. Morton, whose sense of 
propriety would save me the ungenerous task which that letter 
I felt imposed. Although Mr. Manners had urgently resisted, I 
insisted upon his accompanying her to the next post town. 

«J yeturned to the breakfast table. Sending away the 
servants, | gave Mrs. Morton the letter. Never was innocence 
better counterfeited—never was deception more complete. 
We mingled our tears together ; and determined, since the 
necessity of separation existed, this day, our last together, 
at least should be devoted to pleasure, as she was to depart 
early on the morrow. I bade my adieus that night. My hus- 
band was to take our eldest boy, and return the next day; so 
we should be separated one night only. He left me as pro- 
posed. His parting was as affectionate as usual; indeed, I 
thought more so. He seemed relieved of a weight. A servant 
tapped at the door. He brought our son, to say good bye, and 
to tell us Mrs. Morton waited. I kissed my child, and shook 
my husband by the hand. He said, playtully, I should not 
wear the willow long. But since that hour we have never 


‘met !” 


At this point of her tale, Mrs. B., (or, as I must henceforth 
call her, Mrs. Manners,) was so completely overpowered by 
its recital, that I begged she would adjourn the sequel to a 
calmer moment. Fortunately, too, I remembered that a friend 
at New York had written me respecting a consumptive patient, 
who was to visit our neighborhood, in whose behalf he was 
so much interested, as to bespeak not only the most earnest 
medical attention from me, but likewise the little stewardcy of 
providing accommodations. I, being a bachelor, had to seek 
without; and as a day or two only would intervene, the 
execution of that commission, I pleaded to Mrs. Manners, as 
an additional reason for delay, although her earnest melancholy, 
and severe mental suffering, was the true one. 
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«“ To-morrow, then, sir,’ she said, “ to-morrow be it. I am 
not accustomed to be thus mastered by my feelings; but a 
review of those days—the fall from affection and fortune that 
followed—does, indeed, almost replace their first bitterness.” 

« My dear lady,” I replied, “I can sympathise with you, at 
least. Possibly I may assist you also in those future plans to 
which, I doubt not, this confidence has reference. But enough 
now ; to-morrow we will resume.” 

‘Having made the necessary arrangements for my visitors 
very readily, I had ample leisure, and early in the afternoon 
was once more listening to Mrs. Manners. I must continue 
the story in her own words :— | 

“The hour of Mr. Manners’ expected return at last arrived. 
1 was anxiously preparing for his coming, listening to the 
sounds without, commenting mentally on the malevolence of 
the world, when his servant dashed up the sweep alone. How 
my heart beat !—he brought a letter. I cannot trust myself 
to read it, even now;; take it, sir,” and she handed it to me. 
1 took the letter. Its very look wore tale of grief. How often 
had it been blotted with tears !—there were some yet warm 
upon it! It ran :— 


“* Dearest, pearest JuttA,—Why did you insist upon my going this journey ? 
What has it not cost? Iam mad! Do not curse me—forget me—you cannot 
forgive me. I dare not think! I cannot part with our boy; at least, not now. 
Some day he shall see you. Farewell!—I must say farewell! No, do not forget 
me, gentle, confiding, adored women! Bless the baby—kiss him—kiss him a 
thousand times; but never let him know his father lives! I am miseraple—I. 
must forever be sv. Farewell !—farewell! 

‘© Ricuarp Manners.” 


I returned the letter without a word. With an effort, she 
continued :— : 

“JT read it to the end, and fainted. Then comes a blank: 
for‘weeks I was delirious ;- but life was spared, and I awoke 
to all its bitterness. 1 then learned that Mr. Manners was at 
Florence, residing with Mrs. Morton. He had not written, 
although information of my perilous state had been conveyed 
to him. I was forgotten. He refused, too, to surrender the 
child. I learned, likewise, he was about taking legal measures 
to possess himself of my last. I knew not what to do.. My 
friends advised a resort to the law; but to this I would not 
listen. While hesitating what path to choose, I was waited 
upon by a middle aged man, who stated himself to be the 
business clerk of Messrs. » agents for Mr. Turnpenny. 
Having purchased my life interest from Mr. Manners, Mr. T. 
Was desirous of possession. I requested the gentleman to be 
seated, and immediately despatched a servant to Mr. Steady, 
who, for many years, had managed the affairs of my father. 
Fortunately he was at home. He hastened’ to me; and the 
papers were put into his hands. J observed, as he read his 
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countenance fell. He returned them to the clerk, without 
remark; then turning to me, with tears, admitted the whole 
was correct and formal. I had grown hardened now. To a 
question put by the clerk to Mr. Steady, regarding possession, 
I answered firmly, it should be given to-morrow. ‘ Madam,’ 
he said, very mildly and kindly, ‘there is no need for haste. 
A few days, or a month if you require it, will be most readily 
granted.’ I interrupted him, saying, I would no longer than 
the morrow remain as a guest where I had hitherto been a 
mistress. He replied, it was in truth very sad, but he could 
do no more. He then bowed, and withdrew. 

«Teft alone with Mr. Steady, I soon arranged every thing. 
The servants were called in, and paid off; they left me with 
tears. Mr. S. agreed to arrange the sale of the furniture, and 
in the meanwhile handed me his check for a thousand pounds. 
To him I communicated my fears and my intentions. I pro- 
posed to cross the Atlantic, under an assumed name; and, 
through the house to which he should recommend me, still to 
preserve constant communication with him. Before the next 
night fell I was on my lonely road, and in two days more on 
that of the open ocean. I did not sink—I did not waver : my 
child supported me through all. I only thirsted for rest and 
safety; but they came slowly. I found myself, when I arrived, 
the possessor of about eight thousand dollars; but I was 
wedded to calamity. The very next packet brought the news 
of Mr. Steady’s death. With him every tie was severed that 
held me to home. It is true, I could have written to others; 
but I had Jost confidence in the world, and feared betrayal. 
Through a New York house I purchased this little spot; and 
leaving the balance in their hands at interest, determined for 
some years to educate my boy alone. The instruction of my 
early days fitted me for the task. Although a girl, the only 
child of a fond father, much of a merely masculine character 
had been mingled with a woman’s lighter studies. I hoped, 
too,-to strengthen and develope, by regular but not severe labor, 
his frame, which in childhood appeared feeble. I have con- 
tinued steady to my task ; this year was to be the ast of our 
exile. The next June we were to return home ; alas the house 
at New York failed, and with it almost our subsistence—the 
rewards of my child’s labor became now even necessary until 
letters should reach us from England, in reply to those I des- 
patched instantly, and I am now in hourly expectation of their 
receipt. Should death overtake me here, lam prepared, in 
advance, with every necessary proof of my own and my 
child’s identity. But then he would need a friend. ‘The kind- 
ness of your heart has become known to me: I feel I may 
trust him with you.” 

I promised faithfully to perform the important duty she 
imposed, should it ever become necessary. Mrs. M. then 
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informed me that every detail had been long since committed 
to writing, and would be found in her desk. We then parted. 
Returning home, I was met by a messenger, who informed me 
my New York guests had arrived. The carriage was at the 
door, but they were within. A young man rose as I entered 
the room, and apologised for having so unceremoniously taken 
possession, “Fatigue had so far overcome his father.” he said, 
“that a brief rest was absolutely necessary to enable him to 
continue his journey; and as no one exactly knew where they 
were to reside, he had, in my absence, requested my house- 
keeper to prepare a bed, that he might a while repose.” It 
was very strange, the sound of the voice was perfectly familiar ; 
the features, in the dim light of evening, I could not, of course. 
scan very closely. J desired the speaker to consider himself 
perfectly at home, to dismiss the carriage, for the night at 
least, as the distance to their temporary home was but a few 
hundred yards, his parent could readily be conveyed there in 
the morning, and I trusted they would permit me to be their 
host for the night, particularly as it occasioned no inconvenience 
whatever. He thanked me, in a few well chosen words ; and 
again there: really was a startling familiarity in those tones I 
could not account for, __ 

‘‘ My dear, sir,” I said, recovering myself, “my friend S., 
writing to me of your coming, was precise, as he always is in 
business, and omitted nothing but your name. How shall I 

address you.” 
He smiled, and rejoined, “TI shall indeed laugh at S. when 
next we meet. My name, sir, is Manners.” 

“God bless me!” I exclaimed, forgetting all propriety in 
most unfeigned astonishment. 

“You know the name, then, it seems?” said my visitor, 
quickly, 

‘Only within the last few days,” was my reply. | 

“Only within the last few days?” he repeated ; then con- 
tinued, solemnly, ‘“* We have been directed to you, sir, not so 
much to obtain the aid of art, for my father well knows his 
days are numbered, as to engage your services in a search for 
many years prosecuted in vain, but now in eager hope. Do 
you know Mrs. B. ?” 7 

*“ Are you the son of Mr. Manners, of 1” T rejoined. 

‘“‘T am—my father is beneath your roof. But go on,” said 
he, with increasing agitation; “answer my question: I 
implore you, sir, do you know Mrs. B. ?” 

Without any hesitation I answered that 1 did. 

“ Has she a child, a boy of seventeen ?” 

“Yes, he has lately been my patient.” 

_“ He has been ill, then ?” | 
“Severely ill, but is now fast recovering.” 
“My poor brother! And the lady, sir, my mother 2” 
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“ Has suffered greatly, not from bodily disease, indeed, but 
from far worse aliments—those of the mind.” 

‘Ab! yes, most true.” He then continued hurriedly, “ But 
you spoke of a Mrs. Manners, also ?’ There was a pause.. 

“The Mrs. Manners of whom I spoke, for thirteen years 
was known to me as Mrs. B.” 

“Say no more, sir!” (this he said in a broken voice.) gh 
thank God that my poor father is permitted to see her on this 
side the grave. Were I allowed, I could recite a tale.” 

« Which.” L interrupted him, “has been already told.” 

«No, sir,” said he, and he traversed the room{hastily, “not 
all; my poor mother knew not all. But can I not see her 
to-night, and my brother ?” 

I repressed this wild eagerness, bade him take rest, pointed 
to his father’s feeble health, and directed him to consider how 
this discovery could be best broken to him. This last sugges- 
tion calmed him. “But,” he said, *‘1 do not fear. He has 
travelled with a speed far, far, beyond his failing strength ; 
but he will bear this. One of the agents he employed to trace 
his wife and child, lately discovered an individual who, thirteen 
years before, had conveyed some property to a Mrs. B., the 
name we knew she assumed on leaving England. His descrip- 
tion, both of mother and child, were too accurate to admit us 
to doubt they were the object of our pursuit; but thirteen 
yeats—how much might chance in thirteen years! This was 
this last hope. Had we failed now, my father had not borne 
it. Yes, he must know how close he is to the consummation 
of his wishes; and this night, too, he shall not suffer longer 
the agony of suspense—the superhuman agony he has endured ; 
years have been crushed into minutes, and those minutes con- 
tinued through years. Fear not the effect of the revulsion.” 
He saw I was about to speak: “I know what it will be— 
water to the fainting man.” I laid my hand upon his arm: 
«Gently, he stirs.” I rang for lights—they were brought. 
The son entered the room of the father; I heard a low, 
continuous muttering; then broken words of thanksgiving ; 
finally, the door opened, and the son beckoned me to approach. 
Mr. Manners, who was seated in an easy chair, made an effort 
to rise as I entered the room. He shook my hand warmly ; 
then turning to his son, said calmly, “ Leave me, George. I 
well heard what you have said. Go, lie down. I have rested. 
I am refreshed in body, and, I thank God, in mind also. To- 
morrow I shall need you, remember that. Good night, now.” 

I drew a seat nigh Mr. Manners. I must interrupt our in- 
terview, to describe him. In his youth he had been eminently 
handsome. Now, though the eye was sunken, and glanced 
with feverish vividness, that melancholy lustre seemed to 
deepen its jetty blackness. There, too, was the long lash, 
and thin lid; the high brow, pale, preternaturally pale ; the 
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roundness of health had long past, yet it was not wrinkled, 
but on the contrary tightly braced, so that the sutures rose 
in well defined ridges along its expanse; the hair was still 
thick and curly, but of intermingled black and grey ; the lips 
were indeed attenuated, but the small mouth still remained ; 
and though the nose and chin stood sharply out, you could 
easily believe their prominence less, when that sunken cheek 
bore another hue than that deep red spot which now mantled 
it. It was indeed but a wreck—a ruin—but a ruin of noble. 
proportions, where former majesty looked through its shattered 
remains. With a quick and uneasy glance, he looked upon 
me for a moment, and then said, with evident effort :— 

“ My son has informed me, sir, your acquaintance with Mrs. 
Manners has been of long standing. My interest, the interest 
of a husband, prompts me to make of you every, the most 
minute enquiry. I can judge that she has suffered much, 
much indeed ; but I would know all, and from her lips nothing 
that could be painful to me would ever come,” 

On this invitation, I related, with much prolixity, her first 
arrival; the constant loneliness in which she had lived; the 
quiet ways she had found to baffle curiosity; the attention 
bestowed upon her child; the affection that existed between 
them. . I carried her through the scene of his son’s sickness ; 
1 brought her to the hour of his recovery. He listened with 
entranced attention. I then detailed what Mrs. M. had un- 
folded to me. As I concluded, he turned towards me, and said : 

“ Had I needed any proof beyond Mrs. Manners’ choice of 
you, sir, as her confidant, this history had afforded it. Accept 
my thanks for a while, until I can show my sense of obligation 
more solidly. All that you have heard is true; but if I sinned, 
(and most deeply I acknowledge I did,) I, too, was a victim. 
Let me supply that which on her side is deficient : 

“On the eventful morning when I left Mrs. M., I was as 
innocent of crime as the child that I bore with me. If my 
conduct on the presentation of that letter appears suspicious, 
let this explain: I had myself noticed, that I felt at times in 
closer relation with Mrs. Morton than seemed strictly proper, 
and yet I could hardly name in what the impropriety consisted. 
It was more in the general tone of our intimacy, than aught 
else. I could not then, I cannot now, ‘recall an act or a word 
that the most jealous interpretation could have rendered, I do 
not say criminal, but unguarded; and yet I felt, when that 
letter was before me, that its warnings were truthful all. I 
seemed not so much the master of myself when with her, as 
I was wont to be. Without the slightest proof beyond this, if 
proof this can be ‘called, I felt, as I said, the charges were not 
untrue. 1 resisted, on this account, Mrs. M.’s earnest desire 
that I should accompany her. I dared not utter the truth ; 
bitterly have I repented its concealment since. I consented at’ 
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last, and that fatal journey commenced. With a skill beyond 
words to paint, Mrs. Morton made that letter, after a while, 
the theme of discourse between us; and, oh! with what con- 
summate art she contrived, even while protesting against its 
calumnies, to admit, as it were unknown unto herself, that I 
possessed a hold upon her affections. Then she painted the 
depth and truth of her own heart, spoke of repelled and 
passionate longings, until, mastered as it were by the vivid- 
ness of her own thoughts, she sobbed in uncontrollable emotion. 
Mr. Williams, I was then twenty-five ; my fair tempter was 
some years younger, in the very prime of womanhood, a beau- 
tiful, elegant, and impassioned being. In the madness of the 
moment, I clasped her to my bosom !—wife, home, children, 
self, all vanished, and I became the villain and the victim. 
There arose reflection ; still I had not even the manhood to 
fly. The letter you read ill portrays the misery I underwent. 
A blighting sorrow from that hour has haunted me. 

“ We journeyed on, I scarce knew where or whither. At 
Jast I was in Italy. I plunged into dissipation, and sought in 
the excitement of wine and the gaming table, to stifle the 
reproaches of my own heart. It was in vain. ‘There was a 
spectrum ever before me—my wife—my child; not in the eye 
of thought merely: the features of every gentle woman grew 
into her likeness, and every passing infant took the aspect of 
my own child. I wrote repeatedly, but my letters remained 
without reply. Yet I could not harden myself. I knew I 
was abused, and merited the contempt.all meted to me. My 
companion sought to console me. I could not curse her, but 
her sight grew hateful. Remonstrance, reproach, tears, bitter 
words, filled our hours. Suddenly she became calm; she 


‘soothed me; she forbore to reply. But I, a hypocrite now, 


suspected others. To my child alone was I myself. I drove 
round with him for hours, that we might talk of home together ; 
and while he agonized me with his artlessness, I grew in love 
with misery. 
“One evening at the Opera, whither I had gone alone, I 
found myself unexpectedly in the presence of a near and 
valued friend. I hastened towards him; he turned away. 
Not thus, however, would I be denied. I almost insisted he 
should retire with me to a neighboring hotel. To avoid a 
seene in such a place, he coldly consented. We walked out 
side by side, and being shown into a private room, I threw 
myself into a vacant seat; my friend remained standing. 
Finding I did not speak, he opened the conversation, by 
requesting, in a constrained voice, to know why I sought this 
interview. ‘Why have not my letters been answered?’ I 
exclaimed. ‘I know what J am: you may safely write me 
villain ; you may speak it, too, and I will not start. But, 


“Creighton, I have found no Lethe. Man! and I grasped his 
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arm tightly, ‘speak to me of Julia, speak to me of my wife.’ 
‘Be it so” he said, ‘but quit my coat. When you fled with 
the abandoned woman you had chosen, we condemned, we 
deplored, and) we sometimes pitied; but when the urgent 
letters of your friends remained without reply, though they 
painted the supposed death-bed of your wife—when you re- 
jected all counsel, and, as it was reported, were about to 
withdraw from the custody of its mother her remaining child, 
we threw you off, sir. But it was reserved for your crowning 
act, to raise the finger of every- honest man jn scorn, when 
you sold the heritage of your wife, to squander it on your 
paramour. Did you believe that might be forgotten, nor know 
what you became? Your wife has fled—I would that I knew 
where. And now farewell, Mr. Manners. I granted this 
interview—it must be our last’ He drew towards the door. 
Thad not interrupted him; 1 was stunned by the extent of 
his charges, and the calamitous conclusion. His hand was 
already upon the lock, when I grasped him fiercely : ‘ Hold, 
sir!’ I exclaimed, ‘hold ! By all that men deem sacred, by 
our former friendship, I am at least innocent of this you bring 
against me. J have sought in vain to open a correspondence 
‘with my family—to oppress them, never I’ There is something 
in the energy of real passion that compels respect. Creighton 
returned, and this time he sat down, He entered into those 
details with which you are already familiar. I solemnl 
declared my innocence of all imputed to me, beyond the first 
fatal step. I saw myself entangled in the meshes of some dark 
intrigue ; but determined instantly to return to England, and 
unravel the whole, which 1 doubted not to accomplish, My 
wife and child flying, and from me, was too much. The con- 
nection with Mrs. Morton, which had grown up so strangely, 
continued in so much guilt, and gave birth to so much misery, 
I was firmly resolved to sunder. Turning to: Creighton, I. 
expressed this determination, and requested his assistance. 
‘ Manners,’ said he, ‘is it possible you do not know this base 
woman? Unfortunate man, learn, then, for what a wretched 
being you have exchanged a virtuous wife and happy home. 
She was the mistress of an officer in the service, and discarded 
by him for—’ ‘Come, Creighton,’ I interrupted him, ‘come 
with me now, and bear witness to my steadiness of purpose.’ 
‘Now? “Yes, now. This very night I must return, | will 
be on the road by day-dawn.’ Creighton agreed to my request, 
and we hastened to the house I occupied. There, on our 
arrival, I found all consternation, Mrs. Morton had left for 
isa, in a travelling carriage, not an hour before, with a 
Courier who had entered my service at Paris. Creighton 
was thunderstruck. I hastened to my desk—it was open—its 
contents had been secured. For the moment I was penniless. 
To-morrow it would be easy enough to obtain friends: but 
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pursuit must be made to-night. Light, light, was upon me 
now—the light of noon! I had been the tool, the fool, of an 
intriguing woman. From her I felt there was much to learn 
regarding the past. Creighton had said, ‘Let her go—the 
loss of money is nothing.’ ‘All that is true, I replied; ‘but 
she can explain, and that is much. Of course my hand has 
been forged, my letters suppressed. I have been watched, | 
how closely, the events of this night show. Rely upon it, we 
were seen to meet. There were three thousand pounds in 
that desk: she shall have it, but she shall earn it, too. How 
vile and despicable I have been! Julia! Julia!’ 

« Suffice it to say, we obtained passports, and by the aid of — 
Creighton, who now really wished to see my strangeness 
unveiled aad explained, I was dashing along the road as fast 
as four horses could drag our caléche. Whatever diligence 
had been used by the fugitives, ours was greater in pursuit. 
We literally flew. They were overtaken at last in the open 
road. I will not go over the ecluircissement. Mrs. Morton 
admitted her double infamy. By her connection with An- 
toine, she had been enabled to watch every movement that I 
made. Not only had the contents of my desk been purloined, 
but the balance in the hands of my bankers had been with- 
drawn. It was Antoine who had forged and presented the 
drafts, and the power of Attorney also, by which the interest 
of Mrs. Manners had been sold. J found in their pessession 
about thirty-seven thousand pounds, This obtained, their 
confessions had to be reduced to form, and legally attested. 
When all had been done, I turned to the affrighted criminals : 
I spoke not of the enormity of their offences, as I felt I had 
been too deeply a participator. I handed to Mrs. Morton the 
pocket-book she had abstacted from my desk, and bade her 
farewell. Since that time I have heard little of her life, but 
that little has deepened the gloom that dwelt around me. 

« Hitherto I never doubted I could soon recover Mrs. 
Manners and my child, and I hoped—yes, sometimes I dared 
hope—that there was even for me days of happiness. I 
returned the monies, with interest, paid on the fraudulent sale 
of the estate. Mr. Turnpenny hesitated ; but I think his legal 
friends considered that to be the best mode of closing the 
affair, for the morning after my Attorney had visited him, 
while consulting with me on the steps to be pursued, a letter 
was received from the agent, assenting to our proposals. On 
learning the death of Mr. Steady, to whom I wrote imme- 
diately on my arrival in London, and who I never doubted 
was in the confidence of Mrs. Manners, 1 hastened down. 
My friends received me kindly. They appeared desirous not 
only to forget the past, but to have it forgotten by me also. 
The “papers of Mr. Steady were closely searched, but no 
memorandum could be found that indicated the course taken 
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by my unfortunate wife and child. The most exact and arduous 
search was instituted. France, Italy, Germany, were traversed 
by my agents, but in vain—no trace of them could be discovered. 

“Year after year rolled away thus. The anxieties of my 
mind had stricken down my health ; it was evident the seeds of 
that disease under which I am now sinking, had been sown 
by a depressed and over-burdened spirit. I knew all was to 
be over soon; and utterly hopeless of ever discovering the 
fate of those whom I had so dearly loved and deeply wronged, 
I calmly awaited the fatal moment. Life was, and had long 
been, to me a perfect desert. My boy, George, was the only 
thing to which I clung. The instinct of existence had grown 
dull—but no, it only slept. A letter from New York had been 
accidentally found, in sorting the papers of Mr. Steady, which, 
treating principally on various business matters, among other 
items of information noticed the safe arrival of Mrs. B. and 
child. The time and the persons strangely tallied; it might, 
yes! it might be them. Despite of every argument that could 
be urged, I resolved myself to undertake the voyage. All had 
been so long darkness, this faint ray appeared the noon-day 
blaze. We sailed—we landed—the ocean had been safely 
traversed. But here were new difficulties, The house to 
which we had been directed had lately failed; the principals 
were. in the South arranging their affairs; the subordinates 
could afford no clue. In this state of anxiety I was not long 
to remain. Accident brought to my notice an individual once 
extensively engaged in land speculations, by which means he 
discovered the purchase and conveyance to Mrs. Manners of 
her present abode. I know not, but from the exact and detailed 
character of the information he furnished, I felt now I should 
know their fate. Applying to Mr. 8. to whom I had letters, 
and whose kindness has been throughout of much service, he 
replied, ‘] have an old friend residing in that very township.’ 
I will only say, he gave me a description of you, (which I then 
thought highly colored, but now know to be less than the 
truth,) and promised to interest you in my favor.” 

Here he concluded. This recital had carried us deep into 
the night ; and as Mr. Manners was much exhausted, I pro- 
posed he should once more lie down, and that on the morrow 
{ would disclose his state and wishes gradually to Mrs. M., 
and arrange every thing. I desired to remain with him, He 
said, “No, the services of my son will be sufficient. But, 
Mr. Williams, ‘coming events cast their shadows before.’ 
The sands of life in me are running low; and you cannot 
imposeon me. A few days since, and in my eyes years were 


valueless ; now minutes are beyond price. For this meeting 


I have come far; for this meeting J have wrestled with sick- 

ness and sorrow, long, very long. I would see the wife of my 

youth once again, before the grave receives me, so might she 
Cc 
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pardon my follies, and mine ears catch the sound of her for- 
giveness. You, sir, are now all in all in this matter. Look 
on me and say if we are to meet—is it not time!” He then 
took my hand, and pressed it between his own. “I retired, and 
waking his son from an uneasy sleep, threw my wearied body 
on a settee, there to await the morning. 

But my rest was not to be of any length. I was awakened 
by Mr. M.’s son, who requested my immediate attendance on 
his father. 1 followed hastily. As 1 surmised, the mental 
and physical exertion had been too much for his shattered 
frame. Anxiety had brought on a feverish restlessness, and 
this induced frequent fits of coughing. During one of these 
he had brought up much blood, which still continued to flow 
rapidly, requiring constant expectoration, I proposed some 
remedies. “I will take them, sir,” said he, “to oblige you, 
but, believe me, they will be of no use. I am dying; go, go 
for them; let me see her; I shall then have lived long enough.” 
Ministering what I deemed appropriate, and leaving directions 
to the mournful group, of which my aroused housekeeper now 
formed one, I departed, the broken “ God bless you,” of the 
dying man stimulating my eager footsteps. It is impossible, 
in adequate language, to convey the grief, horror, and astonish- 
ment of Mrs. Manners, when my message was communicated. 
There was in her “ We will go,” as I awaited her reply, that 
in its depth of grief mocked tears. Half an hour had sufficed 
for my rapid explanation; in another half hour I was closing 
the door of my own house behind me. 

Now it was I trembled. I felt the weight of Mrs. Manners 
growing each moment heavier; her heart throbbed with 
such violence as to shake her frame; she gasped convulsively, 
“ water.’ Before I could reply, or obtain it, the quick ear of 
the expectant husband and father caught the sound; he rose 
upright in the pillowed chair, in which, since my absence, he 
had caused himself to be placed, and in piercing tones, though 
they were of joy, exclaimed, ‘They are come ’’ J saw there 
could be no delay. “ Rouse, rouse yourself, Mrs. Manners,” 
IT entreated, “he must not see you thus.” “ Nor shall he,” 
she replied ; “a moment, and it will be over.” I had now 
the water; she drank hastily; then pressing my arm tightly, 
said slowly and distinctly, * Lead me to him.” I obeyed— 
they were before each other ! 

“Julia! Julia!” he almost shrieked, as her figure darkened 
the door-way, rising at the same moment, as if weakness and 
death had been for a time spurned aside by the fiery yearnings 
of the heart. “Julia, my loved, my lost, my wife, come, come 
to me, that I may hear thee bless me before I die.” 

“Oh! Richard, and do I find thee thus! Forgive thee, my 
husband, my beloved? Yes, if there is aught to forgive, and 
may God forgive those who wrought us so many years of evil.” 
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And then she bowed her head upon the wreck of him she 
had so loved, and wept aloud; and whose eyes had not 
moistened? JI saw Mr. Manners could not bear this long, and 
pressed him to be re-seated. He obeyed, as a child, taking 
his _wife’s hand in both his own; then raising it to his lips, he 
suffered it at last to rest quietly in one, while with the other 
he put back the braided hair from her brow, and gazed intently 
into her face ; then speaking, brokenly and low, half to himself 
and half to her his recovered one, he said, “ And is it possible, 
so changed? Sorrow, and wrong, and time, oh! well, they 
can do this, indeed, I know that. Julia, I knew thy voice; 
its small, silvery tinkle—that was home again! But thou‘art 
deeply changed ; there,” putting his hand into his bosom, and 
he drew forth a miniature, “it was thus,” and his eye rested 
upon it for a moment, “ we parted, and thus hast thou been 
ever before me, or still and cold, as I soon shall be. Nay, do 
not weep, it makes me. very sad; now I, too, would live.” 

‘Oh, Richard!” she responded, « talk not thus. He who 
hath permitted the past, who tempereth the wind to the shorn 
lamb, will have mercy.” 

“True, Julia,” said he calmly, while he drew her towards 
him, as if he feared she might yet escape once more ; “ true, 
he will have mercy; he hath had mercy. For this hour I 
prayed ; for this I wrestled; 1 could not die without it. Now 
my life’s purpose is accomplished, and we must part. Let me 
see my children together.” 

I brought them to him: both gazed eagerly upon the long 
absent. He put their hands together, then placed them in 
those of their mother; his own were lifted upwards, and _ his 
parted lips murmured a wordless prayer. He was now sinking 
fast. At last he bowed his head upon his hands, and after 
breathing for a few minutes with much difficulty, the discharge 
of blood was renewed. I proposed again he should lie down. 
“No,” he said, “it is better thus, My children, stand beside 
me. My sight is growing dim; and, Julia, let me rest on 
you—that is well, My boy can tell you all I have forgotten. 
How cold.” Iwas by his side; I made a sign to Mrs. M.; 
there was a pause. Again he rallied for a moment, and said, — 
interruptedly, “No, no, I will not go—why do you press me?” 
and then, “J tell] you Creighton, lt is false!” He then repeated, 
“Iam very cold,” and then “Julia.” These words were his 
last. A faint shudder passed over him, his limbs relaxed—his 
pilgrimage was done. . 

There he lay, the late possessor of thousands, the current 
of whose entire life had been changed by one error. Well, 
indeed, I thought, as I led Mrs: M, from the scene of death, 
well, indeed, before we seek our pillow at night, or the walks 
of the busy world by day, may we ask, in spirit and in hope, 
that He “lead us not into temptation.” T. H. 
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Mr. Justice Hacerman was born in the Township of Adol- 
phustown, on the shore of the Bay of Quinté, some five or 
six years before the close of the last century. His father was 
of German extraction, and being a U. E. Loyalist, had re- 
moved from the United States into the Province at the close of 
the struggle between the two countries. 


The subject of our sketch had not many advantages of 
education at his outset in life, save what he obtained from his 
father, who had become a practitioner of the Law, and in whose 
office his early years were passed. Nothing can tell more 
than this fact in favor of the character of Mr. Hagerman’s 
mind, and he has a peculiar right to indulge in reflections of 
self-eratulation on the many difficulties he has had to encounter 
in consequence, and which he has overcome with signal 
triumph to himself. Let all the young men of Canada look to 
him for an example of what industry, energy, and unconquer- 
able independence of character, can do for them, when they 
enter upon the struggles, and are doomed to encounter the re- 
verses of an active or public life. Universities and Colleges, 
and nurseries of learning, and what not, concerning which we 
are now all endeavoring to work ourselves into a vast fever of 
excitement, are very common place affairs after all; and one 
of secondary importance to another description of mind-train- 
ing, which one’s children are capable of receiving beneath the 
paternal roof-tree, and in the homely though holy circles sur- 
rounding the domestic hearth. We confess to be heterodox in 
our opinions upon all University questions, and were we 
honored with a seat in the Legislative Halls, we somewhat 
doubt whether we would not treat all such moot points with 
the silence of our most sovereign and supreme disapprobation. 
This is peculiarly the age of cant, ahd our children are like to 
reap the consequences of the present generation’s infatuation 
and folly. We are getting so mighty in all respects, that each 
one of us must have a Locke or a Porson within our own 
circle, to console us with the learning of ail manner of Uni- 
versilies, in our old age. What exalted and world-renowned 
fathers of so many highly-educated and glorified children, we 
shall all have the pleasure of being! Alas! this is but an 
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inconvenient land for the sustenance of a tribe of scholars. 
Unfortunately, the most of us have to grub the ground, with 
muscles all at work—or ply the weary axe, from morn till set 
of sun—or spread the canvass to the breeze over our wide 
and stormy lakes—or swing the blacksmith’s echoing hammer 
—or guage the height of steam—or tread the busy marts of 
merchants—or trench our lengthened roads—or shout the team 
afield—and we have no time at present to lounge away our 
seven years at the University which is to be. In view of this 
state of the question, we repectfully move, that the Committee 
do sit again on the matter, this day one hundred years—and 
we fancy we hear the joyous and exuberant Jubilate of whole 
hosts and myriads of graceless and bird-nesting young varlets, 
responding to the call which shall free them at once from their 
impending doom of idleness, poverty and sorrow, through all 
time to come. 

We much question whether Mr. Hagerman would not have 
lost much more than he would have gained, had he been sent 
at an early age to acquire knowledge within the walls of any 
of the great Universities. Many of our early political men, 
such as the Hon. L. P. Sherwood, Sir James Stuart, the late 
Hon. Charles Jones, and the late Andrew Stuart, were sent to 
the United States to complete their educations at Yale College, 
or Harvard University—institutions of long established re- 
spectability ; and yet they do not seem to have possessed any 
great advantages in consequence, over their contemporaries, in 
the race of popularity and honor. That self-culture, induced 
by a knowledge of the disadvantages of our position, when 
compared with other parts of the Empire, and that aspiring 
ambition, nurtured by the success with which formidable ob- 
stacles have been overcome, have beyond doubt been of signal 
advantage to the majority of our leading public characters in 
their different careers towards the prize set before them ; and 
in no case can the unaided efforts of the self-relying man more 
clearly be pointed out as the certain forerunner of success, than 
in the early career of Mr. Hagerman. Without extensive 
family connections capable of advancing him—without the 
aid of wealth—isolated in a thinly settled Township—the dif- 
ficulties he had to encounter were many and disheartening ; 
but he soon rose above them. His competitors at the bar of 
the Midland District were few in numbers, but they were men 
of good practical talents, generally, and some of them Possess- 
ed shining abilities as advocates. It is said to have been an 
amusing scene In the old Court House in Adolphustown, when- 
ever the young advocate found himself pitted in some suit 
against his own father, as was often the case, and not unseldom 
against his brother also, who was his senior at the bar. The 
subject of our sketch is said on those occasions to have held 
out stoutly for his clients—to have laid about him in good 
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style, much to the trepidation of the unfortunate suitor on the 
opposite side, and very often to the complete discomfiture of 
the adverse Counsel. 

At a later period, the Uncle of Mr. Hagerman, the late 
Alexander Fisher, Esquire, presided as Judge of the Midland 
District Court, with whom he was wont to have many dispu- 
tations on the subject of what was good, and what was bad 
Jaw. The Judge, not being a Lawyer, was sometimes inextri- 
cably posed by the subtle distinctions of the advocate, though 
no doubt the common sense of himself and the Jury found a 
ready way of unloosing the Gordian-knot, by applying to it the 
sword of right and, justice, even shouid the books read all the 
other way. 

We have spoken of Mr. Hagerman’s industry in his early 
years, though that expression must be taken in a restricted 
sense. He was not by nature capable of untiring and indefati- 
gable labor. His habits were far from those of the strict 
office man, poring over his volumes and his papers from morn- 
ing until night; and yet the every-day-dullard of the office 
found him wanting, very seldom, in that description of know- 
ledge which it had taken hours for himself to acquire. He pos- 
sessed a comprehensive grasp of mind that could trace out the 
gist of the question with but very little application of his 
time. The subject was taken in at one glance of his penetra- 
ting eye, that was probably all that could have been done had 
he pored over it till crack of doom. “ Ready, aye Ready”— 
was as much his motto, as it was that of Brian Tunstall. His 
was the industry of thought, and it has stood him in good 
stead throughout his life. Possibly you might have got more 
actual labor out of him had you tied him down to a chair, and 
fed him on bread and water, which Sir Walter Scott proposed 
to do with Coleridge ; but you would not have obtained aught 
worth prizing. You could not have drawn all the Hagerman 
into open daylight, in that way. 

At the time the war broke out is 1812, Mr. Hagerman took 
lodgings in Kingston, and in time became attached to the Mili- 
tia Service of the Province. He was present at the unfortu- 
nate rencontre at Goose Creek, on the American shore, whither 
the British gun boats had pursued the American flotilla, and 
where the Americans, after landing and placing their guns in 
battery, and skirting the Creek with their riflemen, maneged 
to give our troops a precious good peppering, with little cost to 
themselves. Many of our men suffered, and among the rest a 
young English officer, by the name of Metz, who had but late- 
y come out as aide-de-camp to the Commander-in-Chief, and 
who, in passing through Kingston, had heard of the expedition, 
and joined it. He was struck in the head by a rifle bullet, and 
lingered.a few days before death closed his career. Mr. Ha- 
german bestowed’every attention upon the youthful stranger 
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during his sufferings, and after his death, was taken into notice 
by Sir George Prevost, and made, we believe, his Aide-de- 
camp. . This was the commencement of his rise in life. He 
continued in service during the war, and at its close, he re- 
mained in Kingston, and soon afterwards commenced the 
practice of his profession. His aim was high in the com- 
mencement, and he never lost heart for one moment, while 
steadily pursuing his career towards the bench, the object of 
his ambition, notwithstanding the many difficulties and annoy- 
ances, which other men would have deemed discouragements, 
that incumbered his path.- He boldly encountered and scowled 
down poverty, and all its train of harrowing embarrassments, 
from the beginning, until from a concatenation of favorable 
circumstances, less the result of chance, than the consequence 
of the steady application of more than ordinary ability to the 
business of his profession, he finally arose above the impedi- 
ments in his way, to reap a well won reward both of wealth 
and fame. 


Mr. Hagerman early became conspicuous as a Nisi Prius 
Lawyer. He moved Juries as with a magic wand. His per- 
son was muscular and graceful—his voice clear, powerful and 
of fascinating tone—his action was unaffected and appropriate 
—his countenance animated and attractive—his eye keen, and 
when he was excited, amazingly lighted up—his command of 
language was great—his sentences were often abrupt and tell- 
ing, but more frequently long drawn out, interwoven, and ad- 
mirably rounded, and in this particular his elocution is more 
extraordinary than that of any of his contemporaries. Public 
speaking is his natural forte, and has ever been so. He never 
was known to boggle for words to express his ideas, nor did 
his natural impetuosity of manner ever hurry him into vague- 
ness or incoherency, or carry him beyond that self-control so 
necessary to the nice balancing of his language. and the due 
arrangement of his discourse. His speeches were never con- 
spicuous for their logic and argument, beyond those of other 
men, though in these respects they had generally many strong 
points to recommend them. But we do say, so far as our hum- 
ble judgment goes, that he has never been approached in the 
Province, either at the bar, or in the halls of Legislation, as the 
orator of the passions. His natural, generous and bon-hommie 
disposition was easily aroused into the display of strong feel- 
ing; though it was quite as readily allayed ; but when excited, 
he made himself felt, and that too, to some purpose. His de- 
clamation was lofty and soul-stirring, and his invective came 
home to its object with remorseless power. You could say of 
him in the language of the Poet :— : 


“And where his frown of vengeance darkly fell, 
Hope withering fled, and mercy sighed farewell.” 
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In those respects he displayed the strength and majesty of the 
true Orator. Scarcely any man can be found, of moderate 
abilities, properly cultivated, and who has had opportunities of 
practice in public speaking, who cannot weave you a very to- 
lerable speech on topics familiar to him, well and logically knit 
together, and interlarded with telling points; but this we con- 
ceive is something less than oratory. He may have a talent 
for speaking; but not the genius for a master of the art.— 
There seems something wanting of what is called the mens di- 
vinior, to enable him to reach the required object. One man 
in an age may be endowed with it, but when we reflect that 
there has been but one Demosthenes, and one William Pitt, in 
the world, we are led to suppose that it is not quite so com- 
mon as our Republican neighbors, whose senses seem wrapped 
up in the flood of words flowing from their two Houses of 
Congress, would have us believe. Having heard the acknow- 
ledged best public speakers of the present age, we plead guilty 
to a slight feeling of fastidiousness in our opinions on the sub- 
ject, and yet we have no doubts as to the rank held by Mr. 
Hagerman in the category. He is in the first rank, according 
to our view of what oratory consists in, and is made up of, re- 
luctant as we might have been to acknowledge the same, in 
the former political struggles of Upper Canada, when he acted 
as the leader of a party in the House of Assembly. 

Possessed of such advantages, Mr. Hagerman arose rapidly 
at the bar, and in due time he became Collector of Customs at 
Kingston. This office brought him in large emoluments, but 
it retarded his success in his profession. Dr. Adam Clark was 
opposed to the adage about a person having too many irons in 
the fire at once, and was in favor of having shovel, poker, tongs, 
all thrust in at once, but the Englsh Themis will not permit of 
a “divided duty.” There must be no half-way measures here. 
The service must be strictly yielded, and according to the In- . 
denture—if not in early youth, yet at a later period of life, when 
the mind is less buoyant, and the energy grown cold ; and 
this, it is said, Mr. Justice Hagerman has fully proved in his 
experience. 

As a protector of the Revenues he was vigilant and active, 
though engaged against men of great cunning and resolution. 
Aaron Connors, a tall, determined green mountaineer, who 
had lately come in from the land of the not-any-more-free- 
and-enlightened-than-other-people, and who had a nose as large 
as your fist, and a fist harder than a blacksmith’s sledge, and 
who was possessed of a very natural desire of making as much 
money as was in his power, and who became a smuggler on a 
large scale—this master Aaron gave Mr. Hagerman a deal of 
annoyance, coming into Kingston with his long, fast-sailing 
Durham boat, at all hours of the night, rattling the heavy 
blocks of his enormous mainsail in front of the Custom House 
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Wharf, in derision, landing his cargo some where along shore, 
and vanishing, before the dawn, for another load of goods 
at Sackett’s Harbor. Many snares were laid for Aaron, but 
his eyes were either too piercing, his nose too sensitive to 
danger, or his force too strong and bellicose, to render the at- 
tempts upon him of any avail whatsoever. 

Aaron had, however, been caught, in the winter time, with 
a load of considerable value, through the instrumentality of a 
spy on the American shore, and this excited his excessive in- 
dignation, on account of its having tarnished his reputation 
with some of his regular customers, and touched his pocket 
lightly ; an unconstitutional interference this last, which Aaron 
swore he would not brook, or in any way stand up under in 
any particular manner or shape, and this he would let the 
whole Bay of Quinté know, ere long. Accordingly he started 
across the ice on another adventure—scented out the spy, and 
reserving his punishment for a future day, took good care to 
take him into his confidence, and open his designs to him.— 
His next load was to be of great value to make up his former 
losses, and he was going over about midnight, if all turned up 
well. Of course Mr. Hagerman knew of this at once, and ex- 
pecting resistance. he persuaded a party of gentlemen to go 
with him for a little sport, and among others a tall, broad- 
shouldered Doctor, who could belt any common man off his 
legs in regular Mendoza style, as soon as take his breakfast.— 
The party approached Wolfe Island in great spirits, and at the 
hour mentioned, sure enough, Aaron came along, driving a 
spanking span of mares, and making direct for Kingston. He 
was headed, and brought up at once, while the gentle enquiry 
was made of what he had been pleased to bring over to them 
that time ? Aaron pretended to be thunderstruck—attempted 
to plead off, asseverating most stoutly that he was driving for 
the Custom House, “ straight forward” and “ right off,” and 
intended to enter and pay duties “cording to law.” 

“Yes—but you know that won't do,” said the Collector, 
“ and we accordingly go according to law, and beg to drive 
your team in ourselves.” 

“ Well! if you must do it,” said Aaron, fastening his lines 
tight to the sleigh, ‘I may as well show you my cargo. Clubs 
out, and do your duty!” shouted he, drawing the buffalo skins 
off some half dozen of his men, who obeyed the order, and 
leaping on the ice, disturbed the digestion of each member of 
the pleasure party in a way which made them immoderately 
anxious for the future to keep out of the reach of Aaron Con- 
ners. The Doctor held out to the last, giving some of them 
something to smell until the next morning at least, but he was 
finally routed, “horse, foot and dragoons,” and villainously 
trampled upon by numerous heavy heels,—a way they have of 
doing business in Lancashire and Yankeeshire. We crave 
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pardon for refurbishing this old standing joke of Kingston, 
and, to make amends, give another anecdote relative to Mr. 
Attorney Hagerman’s zeal in the performance of his duties as 
Collector. 

A large quantity of tobacco had been landed on Wolfe Island 
from the American shore. The Collector got wind of this, 
and rallied his forces to make a seizure. This also got wind, 
however, and the sixty or seventy kegs were taken to Carleton 
Island, in the United States territory. Mr. Hagerman would 
not in this way be put off, notwithstanding, and the forfeited 
property was accordingly seized at that spot, and brought 
away to Kingston in triumph. Suits at law ensued between 
the owner and the Collector, the result of which was that the 
tobacco was ordered to be restored. All the Carters in Kings- 
ton were employed, and formed a triumphal procession in car- 
rying it away from the Custom House, and after it had been 
put in a place of security, the enquiry arose as to who was to 
pay the duties? The owner thanked the Collector for smug- 
gling his property for him, but whether the Inspector General 
called the Collector to an account for this breach of the Reve- 
nue Laws, cannot be precisely stated. 

Mr. Hagerman was first elected to the Parliament of Upper 
Canada for the Town of Kingston, in the year 1820. There 
was then very littie, if any, opposition to the measures of the 
Government ia the House of Assembly, and he had no oppor- 
tunity of distinguishing himself, in his capacity as a politician, 
until some years afterwards. At the general election in 1824, 
he again came forward for Kingston, but was outrun in the 
race of popularity by the late Mr, Cummings, who was elected 
in his place. There were several candidates for the suffrages 
of the electors at that time, and among others, the late Mr. 
Dalton, who established the Patriot. Mr. Dalton was very 
enthusiastic in his canvass, as he was in every thing else he 
undertook, and was particularly determined that Mr. Hagerman 
should not succeed, even if he himself should be obliged to 
retire, and throw his support to some other candidate. His 
friends finally found that there was not much use in his 
remaining in the field, and therefore advised him to opena 
negotiation with Mr. Cummings. This he accordingly did, in 
his usual characteristic manner. Going to Mr. Cummings 
with a few of his friends, he at once broached the subject by 
saying, that it was necessary some one should retire in order 
to defeat Mr. Hagerman, and enquired of Mr. Cummings if 
he had any objection to withdraw, and engage his friends in 
his (Mr. Dalton’s) cause? This proposition, of course, not a 
little astonished Mr. Cummings, inasmuch as Mr. Dalton, being 
somewhat Radical in his politics, was probably the last man in 
Kingston whom he would like to retire in favor of, or support. 
He intimated as much to Mr. Dalton and the deputation, and 
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declared his intention of holding on to the last. With a quiet 
smile in the corner of his eye, Mr. D. expressed his regret at 
the failure of his mission, and to show that he could be more 
magnanimous, at once said that he would retire in favor of 
Mr. Cummings, and give him all his support; which he ac- 
cordingly did—and getting thoroughly into the harness, by 
means of squibs and handbills, and the exercise of that personal 
influence ever wielded by a man of his sing!eness of purpose 
and energetic nature, he aided very materially in bringing 
about the consummation he desired. Mr. Hagerman was 
defeated, and did not again re-enter Parliament unti! 1830. 

_ In 1828, a difficulty arose, at Toronto, between Mr. Justice 
Willis, then recently appointed to the Bench from the Chancery 
Bar in England, and Mr. Justice Sherwood, consequent upon the 
absence of the Chief Justice, (Campbell,) who had left on leave. 
Mr. Willis contended, that by the Constitutional Act no Term of 
the King’s Bench could be holden unless the three Judges were 
present, and so refused to sit. He was suspended from his 
office by the Lieutenant Governor, Sir Peregrine Maitland, 
and Mr. Hagerman was temporarily appointed in his place. 
He removed from Kingston to Toronto to assume the duties 
of his new office; but in the course of the year, for some 
reason which has not hitherto met the public ear, his appoint- 
ment was not confirmed, and Mr. Macaulay was made the 
Judge. Chief Justice Campbell had retired, however, and 
upon Mr. Attorney General Robinson being made Chief 
Justice, and Mr. Solicitor General Boulton receiving his situa- 
tion, Mr. Hagerman was made Solicitor General. From that 
date the stirring era of his political life commenced. 

The decease of George the Fourth occurring in 1830, the 
Parliament was thereby dissolved, and a new election was 
called. Mr. Hagerman came down to his favorite old Kingston 
again, to offer himself for the Legislature, and although he was 
opposed by one of his own politics, Mr. Bethune, who had 
been the former member, his success was certain from the 
commencement. He rode from street to street among the 
electors, and by the mere force of his ardent appeals to old 
associations, his unbounded good nature, and playful mode of 
silencing opposition, his reception was every thing that he 
could desire. His speech at the hustings was a most effective 
effort, in his peculiar style—exuberant in plausibility, touching, 
forcible, imaginative, unstudied—the true emanation of the 
heart, whose effusions alone constitute oratory. He was 
elected by a considerable majority, and took his seat in the 
House at the next session, where he had abundant opportuni- 
ties of distinguishing himself, in opposition to the Reform 
party, which for the first time he had now the advantage of 
confronting. He met many able men there, practised in 
politics, and most formidable as debaters and- party leaders, 
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and there can be no doubt at all, that while he continued in 
the Assembly, he was by far the most distinguished of their 
opponents. 

His politics were uncompromising Tory ; in fact, we do not 
know, at the present day, whether he recognizes the word 
Conservative. Tory was good enough for him, and he gloried 
in being an out-and-outer. He did not care about Reform nor 
Reformers, and avowed as much when occasion required. 
His opponents were equally candid in the expression of their 
views; and although they might not much admire his extreme 
ardor in a cause which, in the days of old, would undoubtedly 
have been that of the Stuarts, of right-divine and ship-money 
memory, yet they could not do otherwise than highly appre- 
ciate his candor and ingenuousness, in discovering what his 
principles really were. They were well met, for there was 
abundance of open-heartedness on their side also; and on the 
fine field afforded by the House of Assembly, and with a 
people much given to political discussion as their audience, they 
had all that could be sought after by men ambitious of only a 
moderate fame, and a popularity confined to some few of the 
Colonies. 

The majority in the House of Assembly, between the years 
1830 and 1834, was favorable to the policy of the Executive, 
and therefore Mr. Hagerman’s opportunities for distinguishing 
himself as the leader of a party, were not so great as during 
the succeeding Parliament. All the questions of the day, 
however, relating to the Clergy Reserves, King’s College, 
Intestate Estates, vote by Ballot, Township Officers, Elective 
Councils, &c., were generally brought up, and fully discussed. 
The majority in favor of the Government was too large, and 
it, in consequence, became ungovernable, and somewhat over- 
bearing. Mr. Hagerman was none of your non-committal 
politicians, and did not look to consequences when choosing 
his course. His feelings dictated to him for the time being; 
and where such was the case, it is not singular that many of 
his proceedings led himself and friends into difficulties, which 
might have been avoided had his zeal been tempered with 
more discretion. 

Both himself and Mr. Attorney General Boulton got at 
loggerheads, in some way, with the Colonial Minister, in 1838, 
and they were both summarily dismissed from the service of 
the Crown. Mr, Hagerman did not sit down calmly under the 
deprivation, but repairing to England, he soon procured his re- 
instalment in his former situation, at the hands of Lord Stanley. 

A general election occurring in the year 1834, he was again 
returned to Parliament for Kingston; but on the House being 
organized, he found it composed of far different material from 
the former. If he was sincere and impetuous on his part 
in behalf of those principles which he had ever maintained, 
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he found a majority of the members quite as conscientious and 
unyielding in favor of a policy directly the opposite of his. 
The war commenced the first day, and continued until Sir 
F. B, Head assumed the responsibility of enforcing peace, by 
the hazardous experiment of a dissolution. It was really quite 
amusing and exciting, a field-day in the House of Assembly 
during the continuance of that Parliament. The routine 
business being over, a motion was made on some of the stand- 
ing topics of discussion, when the flame at once burst forth. 
There was no conciliation, no parleying, no glossing over 
the thing, no surrender, on either side; and no quarter was 
obtained, because none was asked. Some of the speeches of 
that era are well worthy of a perusal, even at the present day, 
for their display of reasoning, their practical bearing, and their 
energetic and pointed style. It is notorious that the reports 
on various subjects, made during the two sessions of 1835 
and 1836, have furnished food for half the Bills and measures 
which have since been introduced, and have become useful 
and popular as laws. Mr. Hagerman was never more in his 
element than during these years. He was the acknowledged 
leader of His Majesty’s Opposition, and his services were 
great in behalf of his party. These were appreciated generally 
throughout the Province ; though there were persons high in 
office in Toronto, who, imitating the low, vagabond policy of 
our Republican neighbors, in carping incessantly at their public 
men, no matter how meritorious their conduct may be, saw 
something in the course pursued by Mr. Hagerman, which 
was injurious to the cause he was advocating, and to the 
interests of the Executive. Injurious! and what would they 
have done without him? They would have sunk, paralyzed 
at once, as they have since done repeatedly, for the want of 
a bold and powerful leader like him. 

In 1837 Mr. Hagerman was made Attorney General ; and 
in 1839 he was placed on the shelf, by being made a Judge. 
He arrived at the zenith of what he mistook to be fame; but 
his fame was obtained in another sphere—in the midst of 
tumultuous Assemblies, and in concourses of people, where the 
reason was to be taken by storm, the head to be convinced, 
and the fiery heart moved, by the potent tongue of man. 
There it was that he displayed the gift that was in him, 
although as a Judge he is industrious and able; and were it 
not for a certain degree of restlessness and impatience, which 
sometimes get the better of his usually cordial demeanor, by 
which you can perceive the habits of the old politician and 
debater slyly showing themselves, you could not distinguish 
one who is decidedly the most eloquent man which Canada 
has yet produced, from any ordinary Judge, smothering him- 
self over dusty parchments, or listening to the high piping 
notes of the gentlemen in black. 
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Ye will not, then, receive the hand 
We proffer to your hold ; 

Ye bid us bare again the brand ; 
Again our flag unfold, 

And put on warlike panoply 
To fight the question out ; 

Your cry is nought but victory: 
Can ye not spare—one doubt? 


Bethink ye yet, the battle field, 
The current of the fight, 

May not this happy harvest yield, 
And will not touch the right ; 

And what, if in that trial hour, 
Through chance or skill, ye meet, 

Instead of rainbow dreams of power, 
The torment of defeat / 


Ah! ponder well! Spare further vaunt: 
How would the wide world cry, 

And fling back every former taunt, 
To sting your agony ! 

Forbear! that chance may reach us all; 
Thine arm is not too strong, 

But if ye fail, beware—that. fall 
Adds shame to thwarted wrong ! 


Then pause! Forget, for once, the past, 
Its heritage of hate; 

Shall that all other thoughts outblast, 
And make itself a fate? 

Let us those older bonds renew, 
Ere strife between us spread, 

Anda with their ashes, bury, too, 
The anger of the dead. 


We fear ye not! But ye are sprung 
Of the same giant race : 
With what we are, the world hath rung! 
We need not claim our place ! 
We yield much to the pride of youth, 
Much to the thirst of fame ; 
But nothing that can touch our truth, 
Or raise the blush of shane. T—. 
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Who called us here, our Maker and our God, 

Hath filled our road, beyond imagining, 

With many a glorious form and lovely thing ; 
Hath hung the forest trees, and flecked the sod, 
Checkered the mountain’s side, the desert’s sand, 

‘With blossoms and with hues that mock at art ; 

‘Bidden the fountain into being start, 


"And as it rose obedient to command, 


Veiled it in light, and gave it minstrelsy ; 
And flung a thousand worlds upon their way, 
And gemmed the brow of Night with their array ; 
And called the wind to rock the sleeping sea ; 
And last, he added. Love to bless our path, 
And Woman smiles and lightens up our hearth. T—: 
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In an article which appeared in our May number, on “ Our 
Commercial and Constitutional Relations,’ we referred to a 
Petition, circulated so long ago as December, 1843, in which 
Her Majesty was prayed to abrogate and abolish both Houses 
of Legislature in this Province. We now proceed to examine 
the question of Representative Government as applied to the 
Colonies, and enquire whether it could be safely abrogated, 
and also whether Representation in the Imperial Parliament 
would answer the purposes of Colonial Legislation. 

The great object of England, in her system of colonization, 
appears to have been the extension of those principles of 
freedom upon which her own greatness has been based, and 
so moulding the form of civil government in her Colonies, as 
that they who might migrate thereto should find themselves 
placed in exactly the same position, with regard to local 
government, as they had been in respect to the Imperial 
authority at home. The same machinery was in motion; 
there was no sudden change from one state of political exist- 
ence to another; in fact, whatever slight change there might 
be, was in direct favor of the emigrant. Pure constitutional 
liberty was the great object sought to be established; and 
the dangers and difficulties under which the old French and 
Spanish Colonies labored, were strictly avoided. They fell 
beneath a system of delegated tyranny, while the British 
Colonies have prospered under a delegation of justice and 
equity. The laws, which in England limit the authority of 
the Crown, had the same limiting power with regard to its 
Colonial representatives; and the inhabitants of Western 
Canada or of New South Wales enjoyed, equally with the 
yeomanry of any County in England, the privileges and im- 
munities guaranteed to British subjects by the several Charters 
of Rights. Throughout her vast possessions, the Sovereign of 
England is the monarch of a free people. Colonial setfism 
is unknown, and as far as is consistent with their state as 
Colonies, they enjoy all the advantages of a mixed form of 
government. Indeed, if we examine the case, we shall feel 
justified in asserting, that in this respect the Colonists are the 
gainers, Not only have they their own peculiar Constitutions, 
but they possess also the double safe-guard of appeal to the 
British Crown and Parliament. 

The very nature of the Saxon race appears to be an intuitive 
love of Constitutional liberty, and its advancement has followed 
their migrations. The attempts of other people to procure 
what they sought for under that name have failed, or worse, 
have sunk them deeper in the toils of tyranny. England is 
at this mument the only nation which enjoys, in full vigor, a 
representative form of government. . In no other nation 1s the 
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principle so well understood, or so fully acted upon. Others 
have the form without the essence. ‘They have deliberative 
assemblies, but they have either become the mere followers of 
mob dictation, or the tools of Imperial power: late debates 
in the House of Representatives of the United States have 
shewn pretty plainly an instance of the former; while for 
examples of the latter, we need only turn our attention to the 
Continental Kingdoms of Europe. 

The system of Colonial legislation is based on the true 
principle of liberty. Crown Colonies may, from their nature, 
be more intimately united with the Parent State, but the ties 
which unite them are more liable to violent disruption. The 
constraining power is more directly felt, and causes of com- 
plaint and jealousy more apt to arise, than in those, the 
management of whose local affairs is left to persons delegated 
by those who have the most direct and lively interest in the 
welfare of the country. Another difficulty in regard to Crown 
Colonies is to be found in the constant changes which, under 
a representative form of government, take place in the adminis- 
tration of Colonial affairs, the impossibility of justice being 
done in all cases, or of any Colonial Secretary possessing that 
amount of information necessary for directing the affairs of 
Colonies so extensive and so distant as those of England. Of 
this latter objection some interesting proofs were given during 
the late debates in the House of Commons. We need not refer 
to the speech of Mr. Hope, who holds a high official situation, 
in which he evinced the grossest ignorance of passing events 
in Canada; but go to one who prides himself on the facilities 
he had of obtaining information, and who, it is not unlikely, 
may yet be called on to fill the office of Colonial Secretary— 
Mr. Charles Buller. That gentleman, in the debate on the 
timber duties, asserted that “no timber of any consequence 
was made in Upper Canada, if we except a very small supply 
from the right bank of the Ottawa !” 

The advocates for the abrogation of Colonial legislation 
ground their arguments chiefly on the belief, that the manage- 
ment of our affairs could be more safely trusted to a Governor 
in Council than to a House of Assembly. Fortunately we 
are not without some experience in such a method of govern- 
ing, and that, too, under the most favorable circumstances. 
The Governor was a man very generally respected—and the 
time, a period when a section of this Province was in a state 
of rebellion, and when men were glad to see any form of 

government established. The Constitution of the Lower Pro- 
~ vince had been abrogated, and the Special Council was 
invested with full Parliamentary functions; but it was pecu- 
liarly class legislation, and its acts were calculated, not to 
allay féelings of irritation, but to strengthen the hands of a 
particular party in the State. Under the circumstances of the 
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case, this was correct; but could such a state of things have 
continued? Could a Council chosen from the minority, and 
obedient to the Governor General for the time being, have 
long satisfied the people, or would not the attempt to prolong 
its existence have been met with the most decided opposition, 
and might it not have been productive of the greatest evil ? 
One of the most serious difficulties Colonists have to contend 
against, is the change which frequently takes place in the 
policy of the Colonial Office, which, though most decidedly 
distinct from, is still made to depend upon that of the Mother 
Country, and party terms and party principles are transferred 
to us, like second-hand garments or worn out fashions. We 
fear that in the case of a Governor in Council, these evils 
would be more sensibly felt, and more injurious in their ten- 
dency. The evil we labor under is chiefly the production of 
the above mentioned transfer of political partizanship; for it 
has not yet escaped the memory of many, that not very long 
ago this Colony was totally free from such strife ; that elections 
were conducted and contested solely on the ground of the 
fitness of the candidate for the office which he sought; that 
men were then seen supporting each other, who would now 
deem it of very questionable propriety to belong to the sme 
political parties ; and that the only feeling was one of intense 
gratitude to, and respect for the Mother Country. At the 
present day it is “tot capitum tot sententiarum.” Every man 
having the least claim to political influence seems only anxious 
to create a party of his own; and amid these contending 
parties the country is torn into adverse factions, and the real 
good of all lost sight of. Speculative systems take the place 
of sound principles, and Constitutions are remodelled to suit 
particular exigencies or particular parties. 

Since the adoption of the doctrine of Responsible Govern- 
ment and the carrying of the Union Bill, a new principle of 
legislation has been adopted. It has become the duty and the 
object of the chief adviser of the Executive, to secure for 
himself, at all hazards, a majority in the Legislative Assembly ; 
and, unfortunately, there always are to be found persons 
anxious to pander to such principles, and to lend their aid in 
carrying them out, irrespective of their influence on the com- 
munity; totally forgetful, “that those politicians who plead 
the necessity of securing, at any rate, a majority in Parlia- 
ment to vote implicitly for whatever the Minister proposes, do 
miserably betray the true interestand peace of their Sovereign, _ 
(or his Representative ;) for this fixes upon the King and his — 
Ministers (as in arbitrary Governments) the blame and igno- 
miny of every determination that happens to be wrong, which 
would otherwise have been over-ruled by the free Council of 
the nation, or else must have been equally imputed to the 
people themselves; and yet this wretched policy has alter- 
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nately been adopted by both parties, notwithstanding that it is 
founded (like many of Machiavel’s doctrines) on that abom- 
inable and anti-Christian principle of mere worldly-minded 
men—‘ Let us do evil that good may follow.’ ” | 

It is to this principle that Canada owes all its difficulties 
and allits troubles. The enumeration of instances would be 
long and invidious, and it is our desire rather to allay than 
to irritate, to advise for the future than to carp at the past. 
The evils already accomplished cannot now be undone ; but 
they may be remedied, and set as warning beacons for future 
politicians. 

In England, where parties are well defined, the leaders well 
known, and all questions fully understood, the doctrine of 
voting with “your party” is not liable to the same objections 
as ina Colony, where no one of the three conditions exist. 
The Parliament of Upper Canada which sanctioned the Union 
Bill, was elected on principles totally adverse—the majority of 
the constituencies had declared themselves hostile to it—and 
had it not been for the introduction, by Lord Sydenham, of 
the new doctrine of responsibility, the measure never could 
have been carried. Under these circumstances, and the state 
of affairs immediately consequent thereon, it is not to be 
wondered at, that public attention was directed to the feasi- 
bility of governing these Colonies by a Governor in Council. 
The advocates of this plan never could have harbored the 
idea of abandoning representation altogether. The people of 
Canada prize too highly this privilege, quietly to allow it to 
be taken from them ; and notwithstanding some jarring in the 
system, it has in general worked well, and every day is testing 
its utility more and more. The people require to have some 
voice in the management of their affairs; and depriving them 
of a Parliament, as the means of declaring their opinions, you 
must provide them with some efficient substitute therefor. 

Municipal Councils are suggested as that substitute. Dividing 
the Province into a number of petty States, each with its 
own Parliament, would not obviate the difficulties, but rather 
increase them. Each District assuming the entire control of 
its own internal affairs, effecting isolated improvements, and 
contracting debts, federalization would soon become necessary, 
or the power of sanctioning their acts vested in the Governor 
General, with a Council having no claim upon public confi- 
dence, and who, totally independent of the people, could feel 
no disinclination to give the weight‘of their influence to the 


Crown in all matters of dispute, to the engendering of worse 


feeling. 

We cannot omit quoting a few extracts explanatory of the 
civil and political condition of Canada, previous to its conquest 
by Brifish arms, at a period when its affairs were administered 
by a Governor in Council :—* The essence of the French Law, 
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as practiced and formerly enforced in this Province, was well 
understood to be contained in these significant monosyllables : 
st veut le Rot, si veut la Loi—i. e. that which the King wills, 
the Law ordains. If it were His Majesty’s pleasure that a 
man obnoxious to him should be imprisoned in a particular 
castle, or fortress, or monastery, for any length of time, he had 
nothing to do but sign his letter de cachet for that purpose, and 
away went the unfortunate individual to the place of his 
confinement, by a cornet of horse, with a proper number of 
troopers to support him. No body ever thought of applying 
to the courts of justice to procure his release, nor did he 
himself ever venture to bring an action of false imprisonment 
against the persons who executed the letter de cachet against 
him, or against those who detained him in confinement. In 
latter times, however, (1663-4,) a great Sovereign Council, 
similar in its constitution to the Parliament of Paris, with 
subordinate tribunals and jurisdictions, was instituted. But 
the Sovereignty of France, not being yet able, if inclined, to 
divest itself of those despotic attributes, almost indisputably 
enjoyed for centuries, all those courts of justice necessarily 
partook of the policy which is unavoidable to all nations that 
have made slender advances in refinement, such as the Northern 
Conquerors, as well as the more early Greeks and Romans: in 
all of them were united the civil jurisdiction with the military 
power. To use the expressive words of Charlevoix :—‘ Tellées 
ont été les attentions de feu Roy, pour procurer a ses sujets de 
ia Nouvelle France une justice prompte et facile, et Cest sur le 
modéle du conseil supérieur de Québec, qu’on a dépris. établi 
ceux de la Martinique, de Saint Dominique, et de la Louisiane. 
Les ces conseils d’épée;—they were tribunals of the sword.” 

Such was the state of Canada when its conquest by England 
gave it the benefits of a free Constitution, an image and tran- 
script of that of the Mother Country, as first set forth in the 
proclamation of the 7th of October, 1763. 

It may be asserted that the present age and state of affairs. 
forbid a recurrence, under any circumstances, to the old régime 
of letters de cachet. Granted, as far as personal wrongs or 
injuries are concerned ; but things far more hurtful to the public 
good might arise. Ill chosen Governors, and ill directed 
councils might arrest our progress of improvement, check our 
rising prosperity, and render nugatory all that has already been 
effected. Constant complaints, jealousies, and heart-burnings 
would be the natural consequence, and a few years would find 
the people of all classes arrayed against the Government. 

Abolishing the local Parliament, the powers of the Municipal 
Councils should be very much extended: in fact, a new set of 
ete. Parliaments would have to be created, and the responsi- 

ility now shared by the Province at large would become 
vested in each particular body. Thus, in place of one Parlia- 
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ment we should have twenty, with triennial elections, and 
more constant contentions for power. Each District would 
have its own particular politics and parties, and elective 
institutions would become the order of the day. We do not 
deny but that very much of the matters with which the time 
of our Provincial Parliament is now encumbered, might safely 
be transferred to our local Councils, to the benefit of the Pro- 
vince ; but we require to have some ruling legislative body, 
delegated by the people to supervise the general interest of the 
whole, who are not to be considered as the representatives of 
any particular section, but of the whole Province. Let us 
take, for instance, public assessment and public education, in 
both of. which it is particularly necessary that a general and 
uniform system should prevail. Could it be possible, leaving 
the direction of these to local Municipal Councils, to attain 
that end in either case? or would it be wise to place the sole 
direction in a Governor and Council ? | 
Another plan has been suggested, in a general Union of the 
North American Colonies, erected into a vice-royalty. ‘This, 
it was intimated, would obviate many of our present difficulties, 
and unite us all more firmly in the cause of improvement and 
mutual succor and defence. This plan is recommended by 
Lord Durham in his famous Report, and is not unworthy of 
consideration ; but many difficulties would present themselves 
to its perfection. Disputes for local preference and_ local 
advantage, the position of the capital, the immense extent of 
united territory, and the very great difference in the social 
state of the several Provinces, would have to be overcome ; 
and when overcome, might not federalization tend to sever 
the very bond it was intended to strengthen? Are its possible 
advantages equivalent for its actual disadvantages? or would 
it lessen the evils of which the advocates for the abrogation of 
our Provincial Legislature contend? In our opinion it would 
not; and, moreover, we believe that the period for such a 
change has gone by, that any new tinkering of our political 
‘system would be accompanied by danger, and that time must 
be allowed to elapse before the present order of things is 
unsettled, and the Province thrown into a fresh state .of fer- 
mentation. Frequent changes are detrimental ; and only now 
is the Union of Upper and Lower Canada beginning to work. 
The wheels are just fitting themselves to each other, and the 
machinery attaining that ease and regularity necessary for the 
discharge of its functions,—each portion looking on itself as 
inseparably bound to the other, has thrown off its feelings of 
jealousy and distaste, and is settling down into that state of 
mutual confidence and good fellowship from which the best 1e- 
sults may be expected. : 
Regarding the idea of Colonial representation in the House 
of Commons—we think it is far from irreconcilable with the 
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continued existence of Colonial Legislation. Colonial interests 
are altogether misrepresented; or worse, are made to change 
and vary with every phase of Imperial politics; and any plan 
which could obviate this glaring evil, is worthy of considera- 
tion, no matter how it is to be effected, or by what name the 
change is designated. The system of the Colonial Office is 
essentially bad, nor can it command either confidence or res- 
pect till a radical change is made, not only in its régime, but 
in its personnel. The wishes of the Colonists are totally un- 
heeded unless they tally with the whims of Mr. Stephen, who 
rules paramount in Downing-street, and whose influence has 
ever had a ruinous effect on Colonial matters. The Chief and 
Under Secretaries changing with every change of Government, 
the direction of the affairs of the office naturally falls within 
his power, and the proofs of his incapacity therefor are so 
glaring, and have so often been brought before the public, that 
we. have no need here to repeat them, or to do more than 
reiterate the sentiment—that his policy is of itself sufficient 
to alienate the loyalty and attachment of any Colony under 
the British,Crown, and that nothing save a feeling of devoted- 
ness could have withstood his anti-Colonial efforts and abuses. 

We think the remedy for these evils simple and easily ef- 
fected. Look at the immense extent of the English Colonial 
possessions, and it will be yielded that the cares, and duties, and 
responsibilities thereof, are far too great for any one man to 
manage or direct—that some must be misunderstood or ne- 
glected, and others obtain an undue share of official attention ; 
each Secretary has his favorite Colony, and the others being 
passed over in silence, that one, for the time, engrosses all his 
care, to the great detriment of the others; besides the Secre- 
tary does not fill the office in right of any, particular acquaint- 
ance with Colonial subjects, but because a certain set of offices 
have to be filled by a certain set of individuals, and in the 
lottery, the Colonial Office must fall to one or other of the des- 
tined members of the embryo Cabinet. Hence we see all Co-: 
lonial matters considered in the House of Commons, not affect- 
ing the Colonies themselves, but in their bearing on the party 
question of the day in England,—by that standard our affairs 
are directed—through that medium all our claims are viewed. 
To obviate this, one only way is left. Representation in the 
House of Commons could not effect it, for it would soon be 
found that the election of our delegates would be governed by 
the very same feelings which govern our election of Members 
of the Provincial Parliament—local jealousies and party. feel- 
ings—the alternation from one party to another, and the cry 
of men, not measures—the great interests of the country would 
be overlooked. 

The plan, then, we would suggest is this: The substitution 
of a Colonial Board for the present office of Colonial Secre- 
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tary,—the members to be selected, not for political influence, 
but for their knowledge of Colonial matters,—the Chairman to 
be the official organ in the House of Commons, and the powers 
of the Board to be as extensive as possible ; in its constitution 
due regard might be had, that all the influential Colonies should 
be fully represented. This would, in our opinion, be a most 
desirable change ; it would fully meet the wishes of those who 
desire more full representation of our wants and wishes n 
England, and would preclude the necessity of any great 
changes in our Colonial system. | 


A HYMN FOR THE DEAD. 

A hymn for the dead ! 
A chaunt for the grave ! 

What tears have been shed 
O’er the bright and the brave ! 

Az if the vile clod, 
From which they were shrinking, 

Was the man, the half God, . 
On whom they were thinking. 


Ho! ho! sayeth one, 
He dreameth no more ; 
His labors are done, 
And his sorrows are o’er ! 
And who told them this? 
_ Aye! what warrant have they, 
For his woe or his bliss, 
Who knows nought of to-day ? 


He but meets them no more. 
Great God! I have sought 
Through that blackness to soar, 
Until thought reeled with thought— 
Until childhood’s tears 
Gushed anew from the eye, 
And I shook in the fears 
Of my past infancy. 


That we are, we know ; 

That we die not, we feel ; 
But whither we go, 

Time and earth ne’er reveal : 
Every step we can trace, 

But the first and the last— 
But the why of our race, 

And the where when ’tis past. 


And this is well, too: 
Aye! for us who know all, 
We may learn at ene view, 
How complete is our thrall ; 
And how mighty is He . 
Whose zone is around us, 
Since leaving us free, 
With our reason he bound us. T——, 
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BY A CANADIAN SETTLER. 


One day, in the year 183—, when I was a jolly young Sub 
in the old —th, and stationed at Delhi, I was busy in my 
Bungalow writing “home,” when I was interrupted by the 
entrance of a curious-looking little old man, with a very black 
face, and a very long white beard, whom I recognized as one 
of my palanquin bearers; and yet there was about him ‘an 
indescribable something,” which, for the life of me, I could not 
comprehend, particularly as I was certain none of my bearers 
had beards. He held in his hands a curiously shaped little pipe, 
with a thin tube at least a yard long, of which he ever and 
anon took a puff. His small red eyes sparkled with malicious 
cunning; and he had glided two or three times round the 
room before I had recovered myself enough to address him. 
“ Well, sirrah,” I at length said, “what may your pleasure 
be?” “Why, Sahib, this is one of our holidays, and we 
expect something to drink.” “Drink!” cried I, “ you seem 
to have had enough of that already.” All this time my friend 
was ambling round the room in a manner so extraordinary, 
that I was at a loss whether to laugh or be angry; when, 
suddenly, he made a few side steps towards the table, and 
blew some smoke right into my face, which occasioned a 
strange feeling of giddiness, and put me in a towering passion. 
I jumped up, seized my chair, and hurled it in fury at his 
head ; but he was too nimble for me, and before I could get 
hold of anything else, he came close up, and gave me another 
puff of smoke, which tumbled me over in a second, and ren- 
dered me incapable of speaking or moving, although I could 
see perfectly all that was passing. 

The old man, after grinning at me with much apparent 
delight, went to the door and clapped his hands three times, 
when in glided, danced, or sailed, (for I cannot describe their 
motion more accurately,) seven more, all exactly like the 
horrid old creature with the queer little pipe! I was con- 
founded; and yet 1 could have almost sworn they were my 
own palkee bearers. When they saw me lying helpless on 
the floor, they set up a loud laugh, but there was something 
in it so wild and unearthly, that I began to feel my blood run 
cold, and to think my invaders must be devils! The old man, 
who seemed to be’ their chief or leader, looked at me, and said 
quite coolly, “He has been trying my pipe.” Upon which 
they again laughed, and taking each other’s hands, they danced 
round and round me, shouting, whooping, howling, singing, 
and laughing, until they seemed thoroughly exhausted. | They 
then sat down on the carpet, and began to talk, not in Hin- 
dostanee, but, to my utter astonishment, in English, as pure 
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as if every one of them had been born in Inverness!* By 
this time I felt myself recovering from the effects of the 
smoke, and thought, “ Well, my lads, if I can only get up, 
there will soon be broken heads among you.” SoI made an 
effort to rise, but the old fellow was on the alert—puff went 
the little pipe, and I was again as helpless as an infant. One 
of them got up, and commenced a search round the room, and 
the first thing he laid his hands on was a pair of top boots— 
on they went; and I gnashed my teeth in impotent rage. I 
am somewhat of the grenadier in build, and my boots reached 
the top of the little villain’s thigh, and notwithstanding my 
just indignation, I was obliged to allow I had seldom come 
across a more comical figure. They then shouted out, “Tops 
in the hot winds! This is too good! Ha! ha!” and again 
the whole party laughed in the same horrible strain. My 
friend in the boots seated himself by the others, stretched 
out his legs, and seemed amazingly tickled with his own 
appearance; while his comrades clapped their hands, and 
exclaimed, “ Wah! wah!” + and gave many other tokens of 
their approbation. 

Another now got up, and I wondered what he would pitch 
upon. I was not kept long in suspense. “Ho! ho! boys, 
we'll have rare fun now,” cried he; “this is better and better,” 
and the scoundrel carried my writing desk into the centre of 
the circle they had formed, and opened it with the greatest 
deliberation. “ D—n your impertinence !” thought I, “ this is 
intolerable,” and I made another exertion to stir, but—puff— 
and I was immoveable in an instant, and continued to lie quiet, 
and see my desk ransacked of paper after paper, amid the » 
insulting jeers and insolent remarks of my fiendish tormentors. 
My commissions were read in a mock heroic tone by the 
“gentleman in boots,’ and as he ended each, the whole band 
gave vent to their infernal laugh. “Loyalty, courage, and 
good conduct !—this is truly sublime! Ha! ha! ha!” Next 
came a Masonic diploma. “Ah!” remarked Boots, “our 
friend is a brother of the mystic tie!” and rising up, they 
advanced one by one, and made me a low and reverential 
salaam, and then the same abominable laugh pealed in my 
ears. “A Royal Arch! why this beats the top boots, out and 
out. Ha! ha! ha!’ They now discovered some love-letters, 
and these they treated in a manner that made my blood boil, 
and I got another puff to quiet me. They swore 1 must be 
either a madman or a fool; that the dear girl who wrote them 
had but one eye ;'that one of her legs was six inches shorter 


cs hie aparece pale pene ie a 


* It is a well known fact, that the natives of this city talk purer English 
shan thé inhabitants of any town in Merry England itself. At least they them- 
selyes say so, and one could not reasonably wish for better authority. 

+* Well done! well done!” | 
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than the other; that she was on the wrong side of forty ; and 
(oh! horror!) that she had a son in England nearly as old as 
myself! This was, in all conscience, bad enough; but “the 
most severest cut of all,” was to come. Another peal of their 
discordant mirth burst out, but this laugh, if laugh it could be 
called, was ten times louder, ten times longer, and twenty 
times more wild and unearthly than before. “The devil!” 
quoth 1, “ what can they have got now?” Having somewhat 
composed their ugly little black faces, one of them called out, 
“Why, this beats the top boots hollow—the Royal Arch— 
loyalty, courage, and good conduct—and even the tender 
epistles themselves are far, far behind this!” and they produced 


from a secret drawer a number of manuscript songs and poems, 


of which I was not a little vain. “‘An address to Mary ! 
Ha! ha! ha!” roared they, “that must be the old wench with 
the one eye, the short leg, and the son!” All this well-nigh 
drove me frantic, and 1 got several “ puffs” to keep me in 
order ; and they turned over the leaves, cutting and slashing 
every production, not only without mercy or remorse, but 
evidently with great glee and gusto.. “ A hunting song!” said 
he in the top boots; “by Jove! Pll sing it for you, my boy, it 
is so appropos |” And sing it he did, but in such a burlesque 
manner as made it appear, even to the unfortunate writer, 
the most absurd farrago of nonsense that was ever penned— 
but it is a good song, for all that. “An address to my 
maiden sword,”* was next taken to pieces; and I can easily 
imagine how a young author feels, when reading a severe 
critique on his last work. I would have given all I was 
worth in the world, to have got at the vile miscreants with a 
good stick; but the fumes of the old man’s pipe held me 
down, as if I had.been bound with iron chains. When they 
had finished their criticism, they set up another yell of their 
demon-like mirth, which was louder than any of the former ; 
and the sound was prolonged until I thought it became like a 
bugle. Up I started—found it was a bugle—that I had been 
DREAMING all along, and that it was time to dress for parade. 


Virrve.—Although virtue and happiness are admitted to be 
inseparable, it seems a strange anomaly in the character of 
mankind, that while all are anxious to be happy, the great mass 
are pressing forward in a career which must inevitably occa- 
sion the mind to become impregnated with a disease so 
insidious, that no human skill can stay its ravages, or eradicate 
its effects, | 


= 


* I send you a copy, and hope you will view it with more merey than did 
my black acquaintances at Delhi. 
¥ 
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ADDRESS TO HIS MAIDEN SWORD. 


By thee my glory must be won; 
Together we our course must runy 
And teach the foe thy edge to shun, 
With one accord! 
Thou portion of a younger son, 
My maiden sword ! 


Keen be thy point, and bright thy blade, 
When to the foe thou art displayed 5 
And, oh! no longer be a maid! 

But let them feel, 
Thou. emblem of a soldier’s trade, 

Thy British steel ! 


When in the battle’s front we stand, 
I'll grasp thee firmly in my hand, 
And hope, ere death, I may command 
In such a field ; 
Then charge with thee, the foeman band, 
} And make them yield! 


[ll think of Bruce’s sword of hight, 
High flaming in the thickest fight ; 
Or Wallace, who, for Scotland’s right, 
Gained deathless fame ; 
And Abercrombie’s name so bright, 
And Moore and Graeme. 


Like those, may I all dangers brave, 
Where fury, death, and battle rave; 
Then, then, one boon alone Pll crave, 
If I must die— 
T'o breathe my last, and find my grave 
x In victory! 


But if with glory we live on, 
When all our fights are fought and won, 
I'll leave thee to my youngest son, 
Thou trusty sword ! 
When to a better world I’m gone, 
Thou’lt be adored ! ¥ 


Number of Emigrants arrived at the Port of Quebec, from the opening of 
navigation to the 23rd May, 1846 :— 
Cabin. Sieerage. 


From England ..c.csesceeeccccteececsndbedervestecersereeee Bo 616 . 
SEN Pralatid.ok leur) bers l-sceede pee Remnant esta oseroceean aM 1752 
BEE Seroest Le EAL UG Mee oc aes ocue'o GEREN Ecpcs + seb nck bales 200 

: 22 2568 
Previously. reported.....c...ccsceserrseeceeeenseres 69) 2734 


Poe cat mm... cee SE © Sama 
To corresponding period last year..........csscrsreenseres 2029° 


Increase in favor Of 1846 ..cccssccescccssecueesteesncenenses 3273. 
AC, BucHANan, Chief Agent. 
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THE MANUFACTORIES OF WESTERN CANADA, 


NO. I. 


MR. MORTON’S DISTILLERY, BREWERY, VINEGAR MANUFACTORY, 
SALERATUS FACTORY, AND HIS MINERAL WELLS. 


[We have been favored with the following account of the various branches of 
business carried on by Mr. James Morvon, near Kingston. The account is too 
diffuse, and perhaps too carelessly written, to suit the fastidious taste of critical 
readers ; but as its publication may have one good effect—that of opening the 
eyes of Europeans as to the actual state of Canada—we trust they will excuse it. 
We must supply one deficiency. In his zeal to do justice to his theme—that of 
duly eulogising Mr. Morton’s enterprise and industry—the writer has omitted to 
make mention who Mr. Morton is, and where his establishment is situated. Mr. 
James Morton is a native of Ireland, about forty years of age; and, like niany 
of our best settlers, did not leave home on account of the goodness of his circum- 
stances. He has resided upwards of twenty years in Canada ; and commenced 
business on his own account, as a Distiller and Brewer, in the year 1833. His 
establishment, one of the largest in Canada, is situated on the shore of Lake 
Ontario, abvut one mile West of Kingston, and covers an extent of four acres.— 
Epiror. | 


Axruouen the Editor of the British Whig recently furnished the public with a full 
description of a portion of Kingston and its environs, we have thought that the 
subject on which we propose to write, could be more appropriately published in 
the pages of the Canadian Magazine. The prosperity and extent of the Manu- 
factories of Canada are clearly a theme of Provincial interest, and as such claims 
the attention of the Magazine which must be considered as being peculiarly its 
own. 

Much has been both written and said about the want of energy of. our 
townsmen. We shall now take the opportunity of proving that this want of 
energy does not so generally exist, as may be supposed by many not well 
acquainted with the locality. We will endeavor to prove, at all events, that one 
individual possesses, in an eminent degree, the go-ahead propensity ascribed to 
our neighbors on the other side of the line forty-five. With this preface, we shall 
at once introduce, verbatim, the remarks of our observant :-— 

At length we find our weary carcase snugly seated at Morton’s mammoth 
establishment for manufacturing that which gives strength to the feeble, and dis- 
penses gaity whenever it 1s used in moderation; in the midst of those luxuries 
which are so bountifully prepared to drive dull care away, and calculated to raise 
the drooping spirits by pouring spirits down, as pure as the pearly drop on the 
verdant leaf in a bright May moming. Our first libation, you may observe, has 
positively tended to the poetical; but the second may probably bring us down to 
the stubborn and prosaic facts we intend to indite, for the honor of our City and 
its population. 

On casting our eyes around, we find that the chaos of dirt, stone, mortar and 
brick, with which they were offended on a former visit, seems now to have assumed 
something of a questionable shape; and we proceed to the task of enquiring the 
various uses to which allare applied. In the first place, we have to notice the 
new Distillery—a spacious and substantial fire-proof building. The interior is 
fitted up with every description of machinery for grinding, mashing, fermenting, 
distilling, &c., in the most substantial and neat manner. The cleanly neatness 
of the whole is astonishing. It is propelled by a double-acting high-pressure 
steain engine, of thirty horse power; and if we are to be guided by the practical 


Opinion of those better acquainted with such operations than ourselves, we may 
justly pronounce, as a Distilling Establishment, Mr. Morton’s, of, Kingston, 
Canada West, the model of perfection on the continent of America. In connec- 
tion with it are various Rectifying Apparatus, constructed’ on new and improved 
principles. On enquiring the value, we were informed that the Distillery and 
Rectifiers alone, when completed, cost about £13,000. As appendages, there are 
extensive accommodations for storage of grain, &c.; with a new wharf, finished 
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last winter, of one hundred and fifty feet long, by thirty in breadth, with a depth 
of water ranging from twelve to thirty feet, which affords protection in any 
weather to the largest class of vessels, when moored alongside the pier. 


We must also notice several ranges of new barns, sufficiently capacious to 
accommodate four hundred head of horned cattle, and situated in such a manner 
that the floors of each can be washed with water from different reservoirs as 
frequently as required. These barns are now entirely full of cattle, loaded with 
fat, owned by the Messrs. Braden, who, for a valuable consideration, have this 
season obtained their use, with the Distillery wash, for the purpose of supplying 
a most extensive consumption of that richest and most delicious of all meat— 
Distillery fed beef and mutton, (not pork.) A call by the epicure at their stalls, 
No. 1 and 2, New Market Buildings, will no doubt justify our remarks. 


The Brewery, which was the original and beginning of the whole—the nucleus 
around which this splendid establishment has been erected—occupies its first 
position. But, as ‘it is the life of an old hat to cock it,” the building has had 
various alterations and improvements, to fit it for supplying a very much increased 
demand, arising from its enjoying this season the highest reputation for beer and 
ale in Kingston, or, we may add, elsewhere, within our knowledge. 

The Saleratus Factory is in constant operation, the manager of which claims 
it to be the best arranged one with which he is acquainted, affording the necessary 
facilities at all times to ensure the preparation of a superior article of saleratus. 
Those who have made use of the article, pronounce it superior to any other they 
can procure—an admission which an analysis of its properties will fully demonstate. 
The color is a beautifully peariy white, without the smallest spec to offend the eye, 
or disgust those who hesitate to use this most wholesome and necessary ingredient 
in home baking generally, and the many little elegancies that adorn our thrifty 
house-wives’ tea-table. 

A new Vinegar Establishment is in the course of completion, and will be in 
efficient operation before the first of July. A sufficient quantity of this article can 
be here prepared to supply the Canadian market. The quality will be warranted free 
from all mineral acids, which are so frequently detrimental to culinary operations, 
often ruffling the temper of the mistress in the parlour, from the equivocal com- 
plexion of the pickles in the kitchen. Mr. Morton, the spirited manufacturer, is 
entitled to the thanks of the public, for thus effectively developing the sweets in 
one part of his establishment from the sours in another! 

Mr. Morton has in contemplation the manufacture of many liquids, staple 
articles in Canadian consumption, which are now imported from foreign countries; 
and when we look with sincere satisfaction at the already successful results of all 
that gentleman has as yet undertaken, we have not the least doubt but many 
articles he now manufactures, and is about to make an essay in, will become before 
long staple articles of consumption. We must always admit, that when the 
consumption of a country is supplied from its natural resources, the earlier will 
it arrive at real wealth; but when we look at the very great probability of our 
becoming the manufacturers of goods for foreign lands, the produce of Canadian 
industry, the slight gloom which appears to envelope us at present from Sir 
Robert Peel’s very liberal policy, must be very soon dispelled. 

Let our neighbors, in so far as they have the opportunity, be stimulated to 
exertion, and follow the example of our worthy townsman, Mr. Morton, and we 
shall then soon realize what has often been prophesied, “ that the land of our 
adoption shall shortly become the brighest and most valuable gem in the Crown of 
Great Britain.’ What satisfaction it must afford to the true patriot, to be con- 
vinced that in leaving, for a distant land, a home endeared to him by every tie, 
his humble exertions have aided in advancing the welfare, not only of the Colony, 
but the general prosperity and grandeur of that great country we are So proud of 
claiming as our own, and our attachment to which .all the machinations of its 
enemies can never impair. | 

We can give your readers but a slight idea of this really wonderful establish- 
ment, without entering further into its statistics, and in making them acquainted 
with the quantities of produce consumed annually, the moneys expended in the 
purchase of grain and other articles used, with that necessarily employed in the 
usual expenses of manufacturing. They would then be able to appreciate 
the great benefit similar establishments would confer upon the agriculturist, and 
in fact every other branch of industry, from the humble daily laborer upwards, 
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creating a circulation of the needful very much in accordance with thé views 
of the shop-keeper and victualler of the city, and the farmers, whose coarse grain 
can reach the Kingston market at any thing like a moderate rate of transportation. 


tity,) say 200,000 bushels, average value................. he aa £35000 0 0 
Fourthousand, cords fre-Wood. o.oo. ic. saksdbbgeadssctsisceieps-cagenneccess 1600 0 0 
Po SA eee RY Ge ae RM RG Sa), AIR a at Oa aS 1000 0 0 
Gaare nrnially coc ssc ters. s scmscasl ve ndeese roses Bi Se AER AR sage 200 OG 
Horned cattle for fattening.......0.0..00c.cecccesce AY Spa EM PR 2000° 0 0 
Ry ee cass Miah asa akin bar wena en, 2 Cok k A aM ke. eS a iale 3, $500.0" 86 
WeGes OFA ROE. 5 tee ot vant ors. ie'esatin dep on ne c+ $e MME Male sk peste tintin oc 3000 0 0 

£44600 0 0 


SALERATUS FACTORY.—Pearl Ash required annually, at only half 


SOT Mere tee ciel ee seed cuits wv a Sesion ih tort nas Sh ae -. 3000°0 0 
VINGEGAR MANUFACTORY, together with other uncalculated expendi- 
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Say, without the least exaggeration, £48,000 to £50,000 expended in procuring 
the. necessary raw materials and labor required in the different branches of manu- 
facturing carried on within the space of four acres, and all distributed within the 
vicinity of Kingston, with the exception of Indian Corn, which Mr. Morton is of 
necessity obliged to import from the United States, as it 1s not yet cultivated to 
any great extent in Canada. ‘This leads us to the question, why issuch a valuable 
production excluded from the notice of the Canadian farmer? Some appear to 
think that Indian Corn cannot be raised as well in Western Canada, or that the 
soil and climate here are not as congenial to its production, as those of Jefferson and 
St. Lawrence Counties, in that part of the United States immediately opposite. 
Surely nature has not been so forgetful in the distribution of her benefits throughout 
this portion of the globe, as to name us Arabia, and our neighbors across the 
line Egypt. - y 

We have furnished but a brief description of an establishment founded within 
a few years past. Although burt to the ground.in 1835, it has since been raised 
to its present elevated position in trade, as 1s well known, by the personal industry 
and perseverance of Mr. Morton, and at a cost, up to the present day, exceeding 
£20,000—affording a daily sustenance to the various operatives, their wives and 
children, dependant on the prosperity of this one concern, amounting to not less than 
two hundred individuals, all settled in the immediate. vicinity of the works, whose 
labor is rewarded each Saturday morning, by receiving their wages in cash. 
Should we, by a rough calculation, bring the quantity of produce consumed 
yearly, as we have already named, to bear on the number of our agricultural 
friends who are required to cultivate it, and deliver it at the works, we may 
safely estimate the number this establishment finds employment for, at nct less 
than one thousand individuals. 

We may be allowed now, surely, to boast of a manufacturing establishment 
at Kingston, the pride of the owner, and the admiration of all who have been 
favored with so minute an inspection of it as the writer. ‘The wliole, we believe, 
is conducted on the strictest principles of justice; and in the various transactions 
with that numerous public whose business brings them in contact with this truly: 
mammoth establishment of Western Canada, none will be found who can question 
the impartial sentiments and strictly honorable conduct of its worthy owner. We 
take leave of him with the most sincere wishes for the continuance of his well 
deserved prosperity ; considering, that he who advances the interests of the com- 
munity at large, in successfully prosecuting his own business, is entitled to the 
respectful c sideration of his fellow men. ) 


Let us have a peep at our old favorites, the Mineral Wells, dug within the — 


same four acres on which these extraordinary manufacturing houses are built; but 
we confess it with some shame, we have no inclination to taste this healthful 
beverage, after having imbibed no small quantity of the fragrant. produce of Malt 
and Hops, with just a small drop of the “terathut,” to keep it in order. We 
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must remark, however, that a more healthful, pleasant, and at? the same time 
active aperient, cannot be partaken of, by those truly afflicted with dyspepsia, 
rheumatism, and every disorganization of the digestive organs, We can confi- 
dently recommend their use. ; 
From the following correct. analysis of the water, professional gentlemen must 
form a satisfactory opinion as to the result produced by its use, in many cases 
almost unapproachable by medicine, and be at no loss to account for the many 


alleviations and radical cures it has performed :— 


ANALYSIS OF THE LOWER WELL. 
Specific gravity....ccessccessosssseessseesssersssesecconecessecesseces 1.G10 
In an Imperial Pint. ; GRANS. 
Mhioride, of Godwin s ccs sa sicenopackah urea tetamesiay sah oc) alupes cs «cove altel eee 
Sulphate of Soda .....s:c.ssereseetsesecteeeeeseersesseeretneeeereseecteeees 21.36 
Chioride of Calcium... isercmenctnaiseemenyenesscincbiinicty oy splint. cuibndis pa ten pues Ug 
Chloride of Magnesite... i. ari iei hs gentincnneessaccecserenssnanse hua 


(117.52 
Gases—Carbonic Acid Gas, and a trace of Sulphuretted Hydrogen. 


ANALYSIS OF THE UPPER WELL. 
Specific gravity ...cersceecsececerrreeerercerseeesresesreneeevecenssees 1.0432 


; In an Imperial Pint. GRAINS. 
Garhonate OL TAGE or ces. ccs onecasemccmba bedi gy cg Cobian a oS one nhuekais oh 3.2631 
Carbonate Ol WiagHesias....s... 0. esc. econ Meeyeesnencannessiesener sspee ge LboD OOS 
Sulphate of Lime .........2e0-s-sessesseesnerocssenwenserceteescoseoegeees 3.4716 
CGE Tr SOCOM. scl ccek ovenepcscatacctcn's CrOne RUMMY cf Leonia sree 261.3108 


Sulphate of WER TIC RIA fe erence oe oss dlicieay- ome aati Meta eariaaiaies 4.3092 
Cries FCA GION oe lal css cathe Coe tagy ke «cee soeteeteheccmay ats ncdnel LopO Une 
Chloride of Magnesium . siecnsmeetbacecrss son eek POM REN Un sevebe OU soebal 
Judine and Bromine, (traces.) By Re 
457.2700 

Gases—Carbonie Acid! Gas. 


On approaching the Hot and Cold Baths, where we have had many a soothing 
and exhilarating dip, we were forced to exclaim, ‘‘ O! sic transit gloria rygea!” 
when perceiving the structure rapidly transforming into receptacles for the manu- 
facturing of liquids that may be more congenial to the stomachs of perhaps some 
of your readers, as we blush again to acknowledge they are sumetimes to our 
own. However, Mr. Morton leads us to hope, that at no distant period we shall 
gee arise, close to the elegant Saloon near the top of the hill, a more commodious 
and splendidly fitted up suit of Baths, and dressing rooms for ladies and gen- 
tlemen—the best which he can possibly accomplish on their present site. Nil 
desperandum : we know the go-ahead propensity of the owner. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL REPORT FOR MAY, 1846. 


Tue agricultural prospects of Western Canada never looked more promising than 
at present. ‘The weather, during the whole of this month, has been most pro- 
pitious, and every growing thing has a most healthful appearance. 

The Fall Wheat, on both new and old ground, is strong in blade, and has 
come up well. A few farmers speak of the frosts of the middle of the month 
having slightly affected the plant; but the wheat sown on cleared land has 
entiiely escaped. Unless something very untoward happen, the crop will be one 
of the heaviest ever reaped. We do not deal in the slightest hyperbole in making 
this announcement; although it must be confessed, that our personal knowledge 
extends only to the vicinity of Kingston. Accounts received by letter, and 
gieanings from the Proyincial Press, assure us that we are not exaggerating. 
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The Spring Wheat also looks well, but is not sufficiently up to prognosticate 
with equal assurance. ‘The very favorable weather during all May, is greatly in 
its favor. A good deal of Club Wheat and Black Sea Wheat has been sown this 
spring—some so late as in the last week in May. 


Other Spring Grain, such as Oats, Barley, Pease, &c., have a promising appear- 


ance. The early season enabled the farmers to get in their seed two weeks earlier 
than on ordinary occasions, and their fields look all the greener in consequence. 


The Hay crop must be immense. The constant warm showers, falling every 


two or three days, have had a most beneficial effect upon the meadows; this, 
coupled with the very early start the grass took in April, must render the Hay 
harvest great. Were the meadows cut at this time, the produce would almost be 
as large as that of the last year. 

Of Potatoes, our prognosis cannot be so favorable. The high price of the seed 
has prevented the usual average quantity from being planted ; and the fear of the 
murrain damps the hopes of the planter. As far as we can judge, from present 
observation, it does not appear that the seed, being partially diseased, is any im- 
pediment to the growth of the plant, for some fields are uo and look well, that 
were sown with seed unfit for food. The forthcoming autumn will solve the 
problem in Canada; although in Great Britain and Ireland there remains no 
problem to solve—all is fearful reality. 

The Fruit Trees were somewhat injured by the frosts of the 17th to the 24th 
May, as the fruit was in full blossom; but the injury is trifling. The catterpillars 
are not so numerous as they were this time twelve months, but still sufficiently so 
to be tronblesome. 

Labor has been scarce and dear all this month—so high, indeed, that a strike 
for three shillings and nine pence a day took place a week ago, at the Government 
Works. ‘The firmness of the masters resisted the improper demand, and labor 
remains at three shillings. ‘The farmers, however, have suffered, who, in ordinary 
times, could procure laborers at half a dollar. 


COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


RATES OF FREIGHT. 


FROM CLEVELAND TO KINGSTON—400 MILES. _ : 
On Flour, ¥ barrel, 40 cents.—Pork, a barrel, 60 cents—Wheat, (none.) 


FROM KINGSTON TO MONTREAL, AND VICE VERSA, 


Downwards. 3 Upwards. 

) sp. } 8 dD. 
Figan, @HOl cep ckv ec 2 0 | Diy Goods, Y CWt.s......c0002e-- 2 0 
Wheat and other Grain, w bushel, 0 74 ‘Sugars, Groceries, and Liquors, 
Ashes,.47 DDE. is. ins cdiabee et sie | RR SRA Ws. i RRR TING a iting 6 
POPE seOe Ts eats caces eee, 3 0 Hardware, @# cwt.....ccccccoweese L 6 
Topancog ar Wid... cscs. se2s sO O°} Pigt Tomar ewe ber hanes 1 0° 
Staves, y thous’d, to Quebec £7 0° O 3 Bar ROR AR CW hei cad saber coartdac mihi ca 
Square Timber, ¢ do. todo. 10 0 0 3 


STOCKS.: 
Commercial Bank, JM Deo oe ck ae 


Bank of Upper Canada i..t2i.f...cccccaeecconseeesssnesesessecessees 10.Y cont prms 
Bank of Montreal......:..: : : 


Sn velecehmesiye sa seeteseMmlimetvern devuie co «sip eisy MER 
Bank of British North America.........c.ssssccecerssscascescorsscee Pare 
Kingston Marine Railway Company.............. RET 25 w cent dis. 


COURSE OF EXCHANGE. 
Kryestox.—Drafts on London, at sixty days, 113 # cent premium. Drafts 
on New York, 3 a cent premium. 
CORN EXCHANGE. WAN 
Lrvexpoor, May 8.—Wheat, yy 70) t—Canadian Red, 8s. Ad. to 8s. 10s. 


Canadian White, 9s. to 9s. 7d. Flour, y 196 —Canadian Sweet 3ls. 6d 
to 32s. 6d. 
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» PRICES CURRENT. 


a 


Kingston, 30th May, 1846. 


ARTICLES. 
# 


ac acti specie seater RSE SA Np A A AR A I I TTS ASL TSS 


ASHES. Pearl. wy cwt.. 
Pot . 


. Frour.—Superfine, y bbl. 196 tb.. 


Fine, do. 
Middlings, do. FOU cls si LEAR 
Hions.~—Cow, 49 '100 Ths ricccce va sakes tenae Mee LSC sbs'e dle’ 
Calf Skins # bb... mY ens al, 
Propucre.—Wheat, # ‘bustiel, “60 tb... BE Aen docehc a cetatels 
Barley, G02) PES TB oe oop depen cs wes, senaess 
Oats, GROG eae Ao Wyo sa aos eetad s uettiny < 
Pease, Ch es cee UR NGG Srl teske win « eomsee,« 
Beans, C1 Sylhet et ne I 
Rye, hi hig bed than al tA Aa a 
Corn, CE CN Foot ere tic Sane Ca aleee Stardone ses 
Buckwheat, 75 Fe MESA DeBPR B 90 2 Y 


Provistons.—Beef, fresh, ak TOO os Sete eeece, tcl. 
bl. : 


Beef, mess, Hb 


_ “prime mess, GOR . Cckpe nailer la tnlepens cake ae eLanEetas 
“© prime, ANY ct eanth Wactyaaner ts tes cabhiaces hese 


Mutton, y tb....... 


Pork, fresh, ¥ a vii Ce mes A Ok aa 
_ Do. mess, # Ha Sas CATE aCe a ACR ang a 
* Do. prime mess, ¥ due ee Perse Oe teeta 


Do. prime, # bbl. . 


Potatoes, ¥ bushel ............scsccesscsemersseseees versace. 


Turnips, do. 


BUtrGr NaH TB). couse his cerns Le BAAN Meas’ artiste tl «kg 
Fowls, @ pait.g.......sscseseseececceeecemsee en eresenensnnes 


Eggs, # dozen .. 
Sreps. oe y rbuahel cd 
Red Clover.. Seth 
STAVES. Standard ©: tea 
West India, clink 
Black Oak, WI do. 
ahd do. 
Soar, y tb.. ® 


TAaLLow, ay tb... ME in cnc cA cee SEEMS AANA. + 6 onnie tia s 


‘Candles, ¥ b.. 
Timper. Pine, cubic Hoot... 
Oak, do. 


Plank and common Boards, ‘thousand feet. ne li 


Cleared do. # thousand feet... 


Black Walnut, per thousand feet... 
Woot, per stone of 8 tb.......... 20... senertts 


Sal Eratus ‘(Morton’ 's) ‘per Ce Oe Eee 


Soe Saersresecoce re erbeoosarsscad 


se cengeeGrsnce tbeus secre 


wees woes ese tees eeetrevrecesesges 


sew ee eoee eS etsercerseeron 


(Ws) 
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MONTREAL. 
a uae 
1) <8 ett 
W gc 0 oan 
1.9 0 
i Pe 
be See 
0 6 0 
04 0 
ett 
ays se 
2 0 O 
45 G 
310 0 
3.0 0 
37 10 O 
1110 0» 
8 10 0 
0 0 2 
0 00.5 
0.0 7% 
0 0 5 
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MONTREAL MARKET S—May 98, 


Asnes.—Pots have steadily advanced in value, during the last fortnight, and 


good bills being rather scarce and ‘in demand, are held firmly at 23s, or a shade. 
over, Pearls have been quite neglected. The stock is heavy, and large parcels. 


freely offered at 22s. 3d. to 29s. 6d. per ewt. 
Frour.—In the early part’ of last week, there was some little activity in the 


market. About 20,000 barrels were taken at 27s. 3d. to 27s. 6a. for “ fine,” 


27s. 9d. for ‘* extra fine,” and some 3000 of * superfine” at 29s. Since the arrival 


of the mail by the ‘“ Britannia,” the market has been excessively dull, with no. 


inquiry whatever from shippers. A few sales’haye been made at 27s, for. “ fine,” 


and, to-day, one parcel, (under 500,) of “Merchants,” at 26s. 9d. The best 


brands are freely offered at 27s, and ordinary at 26s, 9d., without finding buyers. 


Gratn.—All the parcels of really good white Upper Canada Wheat, (say about 
50,000 bushels,) which were in the market, have been taken for shipment, at 6s. 
to 6s. 3d., per 60 Ibs., ex barge. Inferior qualities have been dull of sale. Pease 
are worth 3s. 9d. to 4s. per minot, but we hear of no sales. ' 

Freicuts.—Until yesterday freights were firm at 4s. 6d. for flour to: Liverpool. 
To-day large engagements have been made at 4s. 3d.; and 8s. per quarter for 
grain. Ashes have been taken at 22s. 6d, to 27s. 6d. per ton to Liverpool, but 
to the Clyde kiyher rates have been paid—30s. @ 32s. 6d. per ton. 

Excuancr.—A large amount has been sold for this steamer at 103.for 90 days 


‘on London, ‘This afternoon 103 has been taken, and the market closes rather 


heavily. 


IY ee ; 
me 


Statement of the principal articles of Produce received at Montreal, downwards, 
by the Lachine Canal and River, since the opening of the Navigation up to 
‘the 28th May, 1846 :— , 

Bilout;: barrels :)o. 00... 6.004 iglse sees, (48,602 


Beef, do mi Sdn ST ene tee dW bain ge cebeaeseterwaus nnd esgh Guaisncsoennabaaides iif. 6,700 
Ashes, do perp rious yen tates ohindyns tsenncs exe cezaetua 4 aiant sennatis eglhirwekis ces Miialulin SEBO 


Butter, do a= Wales aa Mnes ocehie penne ences soe srveisiMMMMMca\s «gdenlar adsense aud | 585 


Ashes, Pots, BITRE dt vicakwiccih 4 sunny ¢ sense shee mmnen th acetic pc" waits 
Ashes, Pearls, do Bae Fa ams sensed o.tr sis 92 ¢.2,5:5. ern MeEMMC ah ox a's ar oth tsaes tl 


Buards, Dae se uch a sass oe canna aconrse SOEUR a ce gaa ce beece 30 
Deals, ‘do UR Ta SHEL CON eC CRERE DINERS ©: 0! Sam SU a ea * 46 
Flour, PATEONES hs os, «bales as wed na no's ve os + ¥ as eMMM MG Miu cake aaa. 2,400 
Hahdepikes; pieces.) 01 Waevioreil. vd Ad Coy, oti Hap 95 
Oil Cake do Pete deals eee ae ghte es oshcesateemulanesWertn' + Géulevdbioeseceessne ett MMOL 
Staves OA ig Reis AU Li ORI Wohi: slg Leta ally hes ae 4377 


FOR LIVERPOOL. 


Ashes, Pots, barrels,................6 Sei ascctes COREE ahs vied cb os tveatreeane ms 1,684 


Ashes, Pearls, do Sis sereerdeqsaccaterssseseesestentovders wssenscecseeseesanciate) J 199 
Ashes, not described, GO hee it esas nn acon +2 nee | aes ee wcisVinpe daltons «Gunton 7 
OE SS ve i BEC GL, 5. /E TE ceeeeeeee sone petedga tens. 131 
Boards, PICCOB. tee cach cater eid oocee mRatMMee Ran G ce, GMM 650 
Deals ~ do SE a CS A a ce RR SE il 555 
Flour, Barros... 2 cde ti lee cele t keys sarees can ek OS RM CORRE 15,564 
Handspikes, DiCU CBE gree temas e ar. ©. noes vec Ment hy (ccs ONE ee 108 
FePemep inci: .<.. cok. pcs | 2 MARRS 0G ORANG Speen 4,860 
je gE ORO RS RR. ge LRN A 30 


Pork Tectia eee tee 88 Mammen RTA ev eresase 89 


Staves, pieces... ~ atetne ss save Bn, muses ee seo aleeenee ea ecce a erocce ees sate 4s 20,759 


Steel CEOS ts Me sce re, Raman Se CRG RDS Si gah 


Wheat, minots,,........, 
G . 


Wes MU SePA eee nets obheeeUsMe de seuattiies coneeees Mere tasee ment / : 19,748 
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FOR GLASGOW. 
Aghes, Pots, barrélajdia wap csvsncia-pcapb) scores creee se amestiranne comenene t07 9° 9 1,217 


Ashes, Pearls, dosccuueseies ce: sca terecenscongesncncacetntss thar aiastnemeapate shes 384 
Bodtds, pieCeb.., sereticens: on, cce-seseneemsenpecovonmincnestserssnascamnaier sree s 1,370 
BbePet tisha tide agente Nites cola els eain send oGe Ube ods la satpe aebrt tgmes iia s 6+ ne 169 
Theis, DiGede saeiestce eniecys% a snceseeniaing oda eye eesete stnemarazoniorig tm re + cess ose" 200 
Flour, barrels.....,......sceeeccseceenneceaseeceeeeeneeensnecesees Be a et hocks dye 13,961 
Handspikes, pieces.........0ecersescegecesenenscaeenamarectcaneegemianenaceneseners ns 136 
Oars, Pl@COS...-..:.esessesecererseereesestresetesensangeeaednn ges 2 3a a ES 145 
Péase, MIMOts.....0.cccccceceeresceeneceseereteareersenenent ee ctsensereeeesreseeesss 27,975 
POV HARDEN con civepanie edoove vedas as oxo -snrensiggve sa cnmanm inner cgadcse: sarehes wali . 154 
Staves,/picces.....cececccesscceesecrereeraaneeceusecebescsceerecraeesserateaaens teres 32,735 
Wheat, Minots......cccccccseccccesseneessersereesenteetansnesettenscesserereses cess 14,206 
\ 


FORSYTH & BELL’S PRICES CURRENT OF TIMBER, DEALS, &c., 
“FOR THE FORTNIGHT ENDING TUESDAY, 26th MAY, 1846. 


Queszec, 26th May, 1846. 


& D.|° B.D. 
White Pine, according to average and manufacture :— 
UmferiOr cc secccccecevedsdestesccccsccesacnnegsceaetersetceseesses ove agers eee 0 44@0 5 
Ordinary rafts ......0..-.sereese sere 0 5 @0 54 
Gbod BG OM 12 eee 0 55 @0 6 
Superior ......0.5.c0108 oe LES SMa Ln SA TS Se ean ea tincigh 0 6 @O0 6% 
In shipping order, according to average and quality............. 0 5 @07 
Red Pine; in shipping order 40 feet average ...:.....ceeecccervaeee 0133 @ 0 14 
Oak, by the dram.::cveiscecssseeresseseeeeteerereesesteeseteseseg ses 14@1 5 
In smaller parcels:ccrcc tieceiesesseseeesereseeteeeeseeeseneseeeec canes 1 S20@ LG 
Elm, in the raft, aceording to AVELAQS/eawegs acd sie: bans; sonst ras 0 83 @0 10 
Bh chk faceted dnas eben idieceee seven eaipeign gh evntreapeele’s eee yay'ee eve eeia'e's 04 @0 5 
Taniatac, flatted.....0.....sescececsee ee eden neeteeederessees seh ade se Re 05 @O0 6 
Staves, standard y M. fair specification............1.+++:--+++ £37 10 @ £38 15 
66210 AIL Pipe sc. cceceee esse ec eeee eee hese enna seaneeteaesescesee ses £38 15 @ £40 0 
sé. W.O. Pun. Merchantable.........sseseceeressseeer ree £11 10 @ £12 0 


$6 Red Oak do....cccccscessseeccsneccerseceanseseeeeeres Neue £ 8 10 

GEO) BRA re ics fies c ceo Melba also RMU MMII te CW eee cae fe 0@ £5 0 
Pine Deals, floated. Firsts.......-sscescoessceersereereeesteseecnee ees £11 & 2ds for 2nds. 

Do Bright .....ssceceesseveoeseeeereeee serene BIGNS 5 inset viteres ds £12 & 2ds for 2nds. 

Do SPrce: v sevneesvees veeeeeecencteaddunaidgarseee teens erences £ 7 15 for firsts. 

Do Be TI Ney: Mist vs lacs. ede dt a em earene tose Sree St O89 @ 6 10 2nds. 


Parties in England will bear in mind that Timber sold in the raft, subjects the 
purchaser to great expense in dressing, butting, and at times heavy loss from 
Gulls—if sold in shipping order, the expense of shipping only is to be added. 


REMARKS. 


~ In issuing our Annual Circular, last December, we stated our fears that further 
modifications would be made by Sir Robert Peel in the tariff, and these have, we 
regret to say, been realized, and must ultimately affect Red Pine and Deala, 
eepeckel'y Spruce, when these come into full effect in 1848. 
owever able the Colonial producer may be to compete with the Foreigners in 
the Home Markets, it must be evident to all that if the latter ‘can send his timber 
to England at a freight of 17s. 6d. per load, and by a short voyage, and while the 
former employing solely British shipping, thas to pay 38s. 9d. per load and can 
only make two outward voyages in the year, that to meet on equal terms, the 
protection should be 21s. 3d. and not 14s. which it will be in 1848, when the 
foreigner will pay 15s. and the Colonist 3s. per load duty. — a 
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A. great portion of our spring fleet has arrived sooner than it usually has done, 
and the rafts, notwithstanding the very unfavorable spring heretofore, have also 
dropped in sooner than was anticipated. Early in May, zn consequence of the 
excessive drought, there was a very feverish anxiety about our supplies of 
Timber, but the abundant rains of late have dispelled much of this, although it 
is generally believed a good deal will remain behind. 

Wuire Pine.—The stock wintering over being 2,000,000 feet more than the 
previous season, added to considerable arrivals of new Timber, with the continued 
depression in the Liverpool Market, have all tended to make this article a dull and 
declining one, and very little animation has. been shown in purchasing ; still the 
transaction have been pretty large, and our quotations haye been realized. Superior 
rafts seldom arrive till the month of June, but some good lots of last year’s timber, 
have been placed at 64.—one new raft brought as high as 63d. but it was among 
the first down, and some of middling quality have been been placed at 5d. 

Rep Pine.—Shows none of the depression so perceptible in White, but com- 
mands a ready sale at 134d. @ 14d. for 40 feet average in shipping order, while 
lower averages are held at ls. @ 1s. 1d., what wintered over being principally. 
large. The demand is good, and there are few sellers. 

Kim.—Large sales of Elm as well as Oak, have been made to arrive, but our 
quotations are limited to transactions of the Timber in the Market. New Rafts 
have been sold at from 83d. to 10d. and Elm, of last year, has been extensively 
sold 10d. for 40 feet in shipping order. 

Oax.—Good Lake has been sold at 17d. @ 18d., and undersized and. second 
quality at 10d. @ 1s. 2d. The demand is tolerably fair, and a good deal is shipping. 

Staves.—The stock wintering over was heavy, but few new ones have been 
manufactured in consequence of the change in the Tariff, and parties are holding: 
them at from £37 10s. @ £40. Large sales have been made at £37 10s. @ £38 15s. 
but we have heard of no transaction at £40. 

Deats.—Both Pine and Spruce have been in good demand; the early spring 
having considerably lessened the quantity of logs. Bright Pine have been’sold at 
£12 for firsts and 2-3rds for seconds. Floated at £11 and 2.3rds, and Sprucevat 
£7 15s. for Ists, and £6 @ £6 10s. forseconds.. ‘ 

Tamarac.—Flatted has been sold at from 5d. to 6d, according to quality and 
size. For square of good girth there is some enquiry. 

Freicuts are by no means good, and the quotations are almost nominal: 


Comparative Staremenr of arrivals and tonnage at this Port, in the year 1845.6, 
up to the 28th May, inclusive, in each year :— 


Vessels. Tons. 
the fH i ta RL Rashes iccae ss Cnty late Cems lv ches ote ean 3 65 Ai Spi at Con 117,616 
PRONE. Seren kl aba ON a SY [) REAM nas 120,230 
More: thigh year... ++ dos ssesdudetttegs 4 2,614 


FORSYTH & BELL. 
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TO THE CANADIAN PRESS. 


The first number of this Magazine was sent only to. such of our contemporaries 
as noticed its Prospectus. It would have been sent round to. the Press generally, 
but the Publisher was not anxious to force it upon those who neglected so. cus- 
tomary a courtesy. The. Magazine is now, however, before the public, and should 
any Editor express a desire to see it, it will be forwarded. 


ERRATA IN THE MAY NUMBER. 


Page 1, line 3.—For fatigatamgue read fatigatamque. 
* 2, ‘ 40.—For synusque read Tyriusque: . 
“41, ‘' 2.—For vigit read viget. 
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THE EDITOR'S TABLE. 


A cory of a “New Practical ‘System of Stenography,” by a 


Mr. Edward Gilman, has been laid upon our table. The great 
and almost insurmountable difficulty besetting all systems of 
short hand writing, is the extreme difficulty the learner en- 
counters in reading his MSS. after ashort interval of time. It 
is easy enough to write, but to read what is written is the 
trouble. How far Mr. Gilman has overcome this evil, we are 
not able to say. It is evident he has taken much pains with 
this little work, and his system is ingenious enough’ to please 
the most fastidious; but of its practicability, we confess 
incompetency to form a correct opinion. One great merit is 
his due—that of laborious diligence. in the preparing of his 
book for the public. The work is printed in Kingston, by 
Mr. John Rowlands; .and the author, unwilling to bear the 
excessive expense of obtaining type cast expressly for his 
cabalistic sions and marks, has interpolated them with the 
pen throughout the entire edition. This necessarily raises 
the price of the little book to one dollar. It is very cheap 
at the price; and to persons desirous of acquiring a most 
useful accomplishment, we heartily recommend it. 

« Yonnondio, or the Warriors of the Genesee,’—a Tale of the 
seventeenth. century, by W. H. C. Hosmer: D. M. Dewy, 
Rochester ; 12 mo., pp..240. We have been kindly favored 
with a copy of this new American Poem, by an American ; 
but as it is foreign to the purpose of this Magazine to criticise 
“any new works, except those issuing from the Canadian Press, 
we are compelled to forego. any expression in its favor. The 
book is exceedingly well got up; and may be procured at 
Armour & Ramsay’s Book Store, Kingston, 

William L. Mackenzie has politely sent us his “ Life and 
Times of Martin Van Buren,”—a huge compilation of letters, 
speeches, addresses, and public documents, having relation to 
the stirring times in which the ex-President moved. The 
work has created an immense sensation in the political world 
of the State of New York. The reason expressed above, 
prohibits any further notice. As.many of our readers may be 
anxious to know the where-abouts of the arch-rebel, we shall 
add, that he is at present staying in Albany, engaged in 
reporting the proceedings of the State Convention for revising 
the Constitution of the State of New York. Mr. Mackenzie, for 
the last two years, has been as actively engaged in the politics 
of the United States, as ever he was in those of Upper Canada. — 

As the literature of Canada, like the Colony itself, is yet 
merely in its infancy, the duty of reviewing new publications 
will be ‘one of easy accomplishment; but in the many br illiant 
indications of natiye talent, we can recognize the germ of. 
future greatness. | ie wera I ee ae 
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ON COLONIAL REPRESENTATION. 


—_—____, 


BY (GORE. 


“ This, I dare confidently aver, that there are no such enemies to the King’s 
prerogative as those who, advancing it beyond due bounds, do necessarily draw it 
- Into dispute.”— Prynne on the Sovereign Power. 


In some cases, they who run may read, and we think the 
necessity of a change in the existing Colonial system is an 
obvious instance of that “old saw.” The trans-marine pos- 
sessions of Great Britain have reached a point of grandeur 
so entirely unimagined, that the whole frame-work of their 
‘government is, as it were, disjointed, by that vastness. They — 
are “cabinned, cribbed, confined, pent in,” by their present 
system of alliance. The original scheme of organization, 
providing for their internal regulation, their intercourse with 
each other and the Mother Country, admitting it to be all its 
warmest admirers can claim, fails in proportion now, admirable 
as that economy might be, applied to. the few hundreds of the 
past, it becomes hourly more and more inapplicable to. the 
millions of the present. We hold, in short, there must be a 
change—a vast organic change—a change commensurate to 
the increase in territory, numbers, and commercial wealth of 
our Colonial Empire. There must be an alteration of the 
Colonial dependance—the apprenticeship system must end— 
for with the knowledge, the thews and sinews of manhood, 
(and it has come,) come also rights and (we cheerfully acknow- 
ledge) duties. These rights we proudly ask for, since we 
know ourselves capable of the duties they impose. 

_ There are two characters under which every Colony must be 
considered. In the first, they represent a federal Sovereignty ; 
in the second, an integral portion of the Empire. We have a 
few remarks to make on each of these relations. Regarded as 
Sovereignties, connected to the Mother Country and each 
other by organic laws, it follows that all powers necessary to 
these purposes are involved in that fundamental arrangement. 
Jt is a cession defined. and controlled; but this placing of 
bound and limit, shows that whatsoever else pertained originally 
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to them as Sovereignties, remains as full and perfect as at 
first. Ina word, their home relations, and the rights required 
for their enforcement, must be viewed as entirely within their 
possession. The responsibility, therefore, of the Executive 
Officers of any Colony to the people of that Colony, should 
be as perfect and complete as in the Mother Country. But, 
under our present system, this cannot be. We have not 
separated offices and powers, in their nature distinctly marked. 
Opposite and impossible functions are required of Colonial 
Ministers. They owe a double and incompatible responsibility ; 
and this absurd state must endure, until a full and free repre- 
sentation in the Halls of Westminster shifts to the Colonial 
Representative the Imperial portion of the burden. Responsible 
Government is a mere comedy, or rather a broad farce, until 
this change takes place ; and we are firmly in the belief, also, 
that no long period can be permitted safely to pass by, without 
its adoption. Representation, as it exists in the various Colonies, 
needs much improvement. Defective, however, as it is, the 
system is yet sufficient for the conduct of home affairs. Home 
organization is simply municipal; but we require something 
more—more, indeed! Our exterior relations are at the mercy 
of a Colonial Secretary—our feelings, our wants, our wishes, 
are unknown to the mass of the Empire. Even our economical 
connections with them are imperfectly understood. We need, | 
and should have, as an integral portion of the British com- 
munity, our Representatives on the floor of St. Stephens. Our 
grain, our fisheries, our timber, our transit trade, our inter- 
Colonial traffic, require enlarged and detailed explanation, to 
be rightly valued. None but a Canadian can represent these 
interests really, and in no other place than the Halls of the 
Imperial Parliament effectively. We may go yet farther. 
Consider how few questions can be debated there, that stretch 
not beyond the shores of Britain, most directly or by circum- 
stance touching some Colonial interest. Yet are these matters, 
meting ruin sometimes to thousands, passed lightly. No 
advocate is there to call attention to results, and prevent hasty 
and ignorant legislation. 

Nor do these spécialities, grievously as they bear upon us, 
do more that afford their trifle of weight to the great argument 
of representation. We are Britons—as much, truly, as the 
good people of the metropolitan counties of Middlesex or 
Surrey. In that which concerns the whole Empire, we are 
compromised. We ask, therefore, is it more than natural, is 
it not indeed right, that we should have a voice in those 
councils, whose resolves may involve the most serious conse- 
quences to the vast community of which we claim to be a part? 
“There are géneral questions, likewise, having a peculiar local 
bearing. Were not the interests of New Brunswick something 
at issue in the Ashburton Treaty? And had a Representative 
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of that Colony been seated in the House of Commons, would 
the Madawaska cession have taken place? Are not the Oregon 
difficulties in this very predicament? Peace or war to us is 
indeed personal. When it is debated whether our fields shall 
become the lists of battle, our homesteads the arena in which 
a furious quarrel is to be fought out, surely it is not requiring 
too much to ask a hearing in the premises. Yet, in our 
anomalous state, there is no broad and open way of com- 
manding attention, and enforcing our opinions. This is strictly 
an Imperial question, but one having a stronger, more direct, 
or positive bearing on every individual in the Canadas, at the 
present moment, cannot be cited. | 

We are not in love with abstractions, and seldom wanton 
with such pellets of the brain. The practical, and therefore 
the useful, is our sole aim; and he were, indeed, a bold and 
skilful reasoner, who could disprove the perilous consequences 
that must follow a continuance of the present system, with 
our rapid growth complicating more and more its difficulties. 
We will now suppose the necessity we have contended to 
exist, has been placed beyond doubt, that we may the more 
readily point to some of the effects which Colonial represen- 
tation would produce. 

The first echo of a Canadian voice in London heard here, 
will change forever the current of our feelings, and the com- 
plexion of our politics. We shall feel at once we have quitted 
dependance for equality ; and factions will rise to the dignity: 
of parties, and their leaders, from the miserable chiefs of an 
aimless opposition, will become in truth the statesmen they 
now profess to be. We would not be misunderstood: we 
mean no disparagement to either party in our Parliament. 
They have done their best—made the most of the materials 
they had; but, after all, our greatest questions are too, too 
small, and they cannot but feel the paltry game they are com- 
pelled to play, and how ill-suited is their grand eloquence to 
the realities of their position. With Colonial representation 
this will vanish at once. Called to act on great questjons, 
they will treat them greatly. They will find a subject fitted 
to their strength, and drop at once their vain and imaginary: 
evils, to wrestle, in the sternness of their utmost power, with 
those giant realities which are to leave an imprint on the fate 
of. mankind for ages. It would appear invidious to parade 
names ; still we think, from the ranks of either party, but for 
that reason, we might select some half a dozen, at least, whose 
appropriate sphere is in the Halls of the Imperial Legislature. 
These men are struggling with their position, striving to shake 
off the trammels that are upon them. A stifling sense of 
dependence weighs down and over-powers their energies, or 
diverts it into dangerous courses. Lifted to the true level 
of their capacity, they would feel they were indeed Britons. 
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Thus, by gratifying an honest ambition and just pride, we 
should bind them in links of steel to the fortunes of the Parent 
State forever. If this alone were to result from the adoption 
of our proposed measure, if it called out no other consequence, 
this one, isolated as we will suppose it, is of such immense 
importance, as not only to justify, but to demand its speedy 
enactment. But will this effect thus stand alone? Will it not 
percolate through the whole mass of the Colonial population ? 
Will not the people, in the person of their leaders, feel a new 
obligation? The humblest, looking onwards and upwards, 
may promise to his children the like elevation, and labor to 
perpetuate the existing bond, that that hope be not breathed 
in vais. The pressure of evil deepens in intensity as it 
descends on the poor and struggling backwoodsman. The 
burden of taxation, and perhaps military duty, would sit the 
lighter, did he feel that burden was of his own imposition, and 
that dutv a requirement in his own quarrel. Not only then 
would the British Government secure to themselves the know- 
ledge and the love of the higher classes among us, but that 
deeper, that more abiding, that almost religious feeling, which 
is the patriotism of the humbier many, by calling to her councils 
the children of her Colonial possessions. 

There is an imposing majesty, even in the idea, which 
presents the meeting of the vast and varied Colonial population 
of England—the children, a family of nations, beneath the 
roof-tree of their common mother! But beautiful as is the 
sentiment of such a vision, it fades into nothingness when we 
steadily contemplate its direct and remote effects on the power 
and progress of the country. The interchange of knowledge, 
the renewal at frequent intervals of half-forgotten ties, the 
acknowledgement of brotherhood, the exaltation of a just pride, 
and the perpetuation of nationality, would be self-evident 
results. Whosoever found himself, for the first time, in that 
vast assembly, must, in a lofty feeling of patriotism, thank 
God that his birth-right had made him an Englishman. The 
extension which commerce must receive from the mental 
friction of such an assembly, would soon remove the absurd 
shackles that have hitherto bound it down to pre-conceived 
notions. A thousand unthought-of channels would be found 
to vent the superfluities of each section. The wines of the 
Cape, the wool of New Holland, the flax and cowrie wood of 
New Zealand, are as well knqwn in European markets as our 
flour and timber, or the sugars of the West Indies; but are 
these their only valuable products? Undoubtedly there are 
many others that might be as profitably exported, were they 
acquainted with our wants, and we aware of their existence. 
An Imperial Parliament, having an adequate Colonial infusion, 
would soon digest and promulgate an international tariff, on 
principles adapted to this new state. We have sometimes 
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thought that the levying of ad valorem duties on the imports 

of Co'onial products, equally in a Home or Colonial market, 

and’ the abandonment of all other restrictions on the trade 

with each other or with Great Britain, would furnish a large 

revenue, and greatly increase consumption. We write this 

somewhat hesitatingly, because the data from which correct 

conclusions could alone be drawn are not, that we are aware, 

to be found in that state in which, for such a purpose, it would 

be necessary to place them. It would be needful that the 

precise amount of exports from Colony to Colony, or to Great 

Britain, should be distinguished from all others; this, added 

to the amount of exports from the Mother Country to her 

dependancies, would furnish the means by which the amount 

of any given per centage could be readily determined, Under 

a tariff of this character, so uniform and so little onerous, we 

would also that the entire commerce of the world should 

be opened to every Colony—subject, however, to the same 
burdens and conditions as those imposed on the inhabitants of 
the British Islands; and thus should we be transformed into 

one people really. We are, of course, aware, that these 

changes, however desirable, can only follow in the wake of’ 
representation; but we may Justly consider them, and many 

others, as the transfer of the expensive appellate jurisdiction 

of the Privy Council to Circuit Judges visiting each Colony, 

as events not only possible but probable in such a contingency. 

It is well that we contemplate every result—the evil and the 

good. Admitting these and many other changes of a like 

character to ensue, we are but travelling inversely to the proof 
of their necessity, and of the representation which must precede 
them. 

We are now the most powerful, the most extended people 
on the globe. The roll of our morning drum is said to traverse 
it. A like strength has never yet been obedient to one sceptre. 
A third of earth’s millions own our sway. The Caliphate of 
the Abassides, the yoke of Timour, or the dynasty of the 
Cesars, reached not to this. But separated as many of our 
Provinces are from each other by the wastes of the deep sea, 
or the wilder and more impassable abodes of uncivilized man, it 
needs no prophetic spirit to announce a dissolution, unless 
some more lasting element of unity than any yet found be 
added to the colossal fabric. Day by day the lines of separate 
nationality are deepening; dav by day the sentiment of indi- 
vidual strength is ripening. Who is there, that ponders these. 
truths, but feels that the consciousness of power will soon be 
followed by its exertion, unless this growing individuality 
be merged, in some mode or other, in some new and more 
universal absorbent than has yet appeared. Colonial Repre- 
sentation is this element. ‘The introduction of it, of the . 
federative principle—the chrism of our political regeneration— 
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can alone save us from a terrible catastrophe. We are not 
writing of our patriotism—we hold that to be beyond a doubt. 
We are ready to follow the standards of Britain wherever 
they may lead, and at any peril, now. But will it be so 
to-morrow, when the existing race has passed away ? when 
the causes of disunion shall be multiplied, and the memories 
that bind us be forgotten by our children? Empires have 
risen and decayed, and such must be our fate, is possibly uttered 
by unthinking men, as if it were an uncontrollable destiny, 
against which it would be almost blasphemous to wrestle. 
Let these fatalists review the past: they will find that these 
States, to which they allude, fell from some inherent vice in 
their constitution. Slavery and fiscal difficulties dragged down 
Rome—utter demoralization, Greece. ‘The others were mere 
barbarous encampments, whose powers were paralyzed by a 
check, and disrobed by a defeat. No parallel can be established, 
and no conclusions drawn from their fate. Our civilization 
has another basis—our advancement is due to causes of which 
they had no knowledge. If we fail, we segregate—we are 
resolved into States from the want of a principle of unity— 
which principle, we hold, Colonial Representation affords. 
Our destruction must come from within—theirs came from 
without. If this invigorating principle be not applied, then, 
indeed, we are lost. No dreamer of evil to come can portray 
a darker scene than we are prepared to anticipate. In that 
event our mighty Empire becomes “a wreck upon the deep,”— 
a powerless shattered hulk, which the waves of Time will at 
last engulph. Are we prepared for this “lame and impotent 
conclusion?’ Can our enthusiastic nationality be reconciled 
to such a result? We think not: to no such resignation can 
we be charmed by any song of Destiny, however deftly 
chaunted. | 

Let us about the work, then, as men who understand both 
the evil and the remedy. Formidable difficulties are in the 
way—labor must remove them—it can and it will. We must 
look on steadily to the goal. The progress may be slow at 
first, for we have to deal with masses; but in the end our 
step will gather speed, and our ranks number millions for the, 
present units. We shall live to see the day of triumph, to 
hear the peans of united hearts ringing over the wild waters, 
if we are but true to ourselves and to the great work on which 
we are called to labor; and in every future hour, be our. — 
days thereafter few or many, the consciousness that we have 
been humble helpers in the great work will be with us. 
The Roman willed, but in vain, the eternity of his rule; 
but we, with better fortune, may then indeed grave upon 
our banners the words of his deceitful hope, and say of our. 
laws, our Empire, her institutions and her language, esto 
perpelua. 
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BY GUY FAWKES. 


CHAPTER I. 


Truxy, the accidental position of a man, provided it be one 
of adverse circumstances, would seem from necessity to bring 
him forth reflections the very opposite of its nature. Thus, 
present melancholy appears to derive increased nourishment 
from dieting on the memory of by-gone pleasures—tong for- 
gotten smiles are reflected to the mind’s eye from the glisten 
of the mourning tear—hunger gnaws more keenly, and thirst 
heats more parchingly, from recollections of past satiety and 
refreshing draughts. In these instances, however, it is the 
want which forces our attention to that which can only fill 
up the void. But let this be once more filled to pleasurable 
overflowing, and it must be confessed that few for a moment 
do think upon the chances of the cup being hereafter emptied 
of its joys. Those who do occasionally see clouds in the 
sunshine, are, of course, not the most likely to lose their wits 
in the gale; and such people, if they be not already arrived 
there, may be considered, ceferts paribus, in a fair track 
enough to the destined haven of saints and philosophers. 


But if it is not for us children of the sun to be continually 
eclipsing the day-star of our joys, we at least need not, if we 
will, be dazzled by its brilliancy. We may, therefore, in some 
degree act like the mariner at noon, while taking the sun’s 
meridian with his quadrant on the great deep. When the 
orb glows dazzlingly in the clear firmament, he surveys it 
through the medium of his deeper colored glasses ; and these, 
as the luminary may happen to be more and more obscured 
by the intervening haze, he replaces for others of a lighter 


shade. 


Among the few instances just touched upon, of adverse 
positions producing reflections of an opposite character, one, 
and that which has given rise to the writer’s present train of 
thought, has been omitted. A state of quietude is not less 
essential to the public writer, as such, than the air or the 
morsel that sustains his existence, It is the magic circle 
beyond which he must not stir, if the subtle spirits of ideality 
are to stay enthralled by his enchantments. Let this magic 
circle of the writer’s quietude be in the least degree broken, 
and all his incantations are as suddenly broken with it. | 
know not if this, like other general rules, may be illustrated 
by exceptions, and if, amid the difficulties of a war of noise, 
there be some minds capable of sustaihing themselves unscathed, 
and coming ecreditably out of the contest with a good literary 
figure. Be this as it may, it is my present mishap to use my 
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ink-tipped Jance and frail armor of patience in a war of this 
terrible kind; and the Olympian deities only know, if the 
figure 1 shall cut when it is over shall be as sorry a looking 
object as the poor ghost of my anticipations. A faint notion 
may be produced in the reader’s mind, of the perils and turmoil 
of so unnatural! a contest, by observing, that. the writer’s only 
rampart of defence consists of a thin partition-wall between 
his luckless head and a certain murderer of Euterpe, who takes 
nightly recreation in battering against it with the crashing 
sounds of a trombone; and this wholesale method of instru- 
mental destruction he occasionally varies by the more piercing 
intonations of an E flat clarionet! One may, therefore, easily 
imagine that this murderous exposure to such a destructive 
species of musical artillery, must so pre-occupy the writer’s 
ideas with marshalling en echellon and changing front, that 
they have as few spare moments to refresh themselves with 
ink, as the gallant British troops had to slake their thirst in 
presence of the deadly Sikhs.at Moodkee and Ferozeshah. Of 
a truth, then, though now in the midst of sounds as exhilarating 
as sweet Rory O’More and Old Dan Tucker can make them, 
and ravishing enough to delight barbarian ears ‘out of doors, 
and stir up catterwauling melodies in the garret, my spirit is 
-confessedly at present in a position in which it cannot be 
captivated, even by the poet of lAllegro, with such strains as 
these :— 

“Come, come thou goddess, fair and free, 

In Heaven ycleped Euphrosyne, 

And by men, heart-easing Mirth, 

Whom lovely Venus at a birth, 

With two sister Graces more, 

To joy-crowned Bacchus bore— ' 

Haste thee, Nymph, and bring with the 

Jest, and youthful Jollity ; 

Quips and cranks, and wanton wiles, 

Nods and becks, and wreathed smiles, 

Such as hang on Hebe’s cheek, 

And love to live in dimple sleek ; 


Sport, that wrinkled Care derides, 
And Laughter holding both his sides.” 


But in vain do I supplicate the merriest of the Graces through 
the intercession of the Nine. Either Euphrosyne will not 
come, or my senses, as yet obstinately refusing to be charmed 
by her influence, would at present seem to sympathise alone 
with the 

| “‘ Sweet bird that shunn’st the noise of folly, 
Most musical, most melancholy.” 


\ 


Lest one, however, should hint at the writer’s supposed power 
of immunity from the disheartening, because very unmusical, 
uproar, going on’at the other side of the thin partition just 
referred to, he would beg to anticipate it, by intimating his 
scruples. to discussing pve-distinction, toward which such a 
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question could not fail to tend. Nevertheless, as destiny has 
been touched upon, it may be fitting to observe, that in addition 
to the persecution aforesaid to which the Fates may be sup- 
posed to have docmed me, they now bid my spirit away over | 
land and sea, even to the Parisian capital; and if, meanwhile, 
my ears should be startled by discordant sounds, these cruel 
Fates will have me deem them harmony. Nay, without even 
providing me a talisman to assist weak nature, they will have 
me at times transmute those barbarous sounds into a Concert 
ala Musard, or a Parisian Opera at the Académie Royale de 
Musique ! 7 

It is, indeed, somewhat discouraging to the painter, when 
circumstances will have him produce a fair copy from an 
original held by old handmaid Memory, at the far-off end of 
the gallery of time and space. Such, too, though blessed with 
a more indulgent latitude from his reading task-masters, is the 
position of the writer whose meditations chance to be directed, 
by an untoward and over-ruling order of the mind, to submit 
to the uncertain pilotage of Memory, and without the compass 
or charts of subsidiary books of reference, to wing their 
midnight pilgrimage over expanding realms and watery 
wastes, in search of forms and things unknown, whose * local 
habitation” is usually some thousand miles away. Would 
that he could say with truth, like Puck :— 


‘“‘ Pll put a girdle round about the earth 
In forty minutes !” “ 


Powerless, however, for so far and swift a flight, even with 
the subsidiary aids referred to, let such a man medicine his 
discontent by contrasting his position with the unenviable lot 
of him whose visage, thin and wan, hangs over his precious 
manuscript, in the lone, dark hour that ticks its measured 
pace from the tenant’s watch on the rude, ungarnished wall, 
through his desolate garret-chamber, where the flame of his 
fresh-trimmed lamp waxes in brightness only to make that 
cheek and eye more sunken and pale, and the chamber’s 
wretchedness more cold and desolate in its hectic glare. This 
very lamp-flame is, mayhap, too, a kind of intermediate light, 
revealing on its either side the dark shades of an ideal and real 
misery ; for how high-wrought and fearful soever the tragedy 
which that blotted and interlineated manuscript unfolds, ‘tis a 
fiction far less touching and strange than the simple truth of its 
_ poor author’s misfortunes. And, ah! ye two modern Babylons— 
whether it be thou stern one of the dark-hued brick and smoky 
haze, or thou smiling one of the soft bright stone and pellucid 
air—let your nightly chronicles attest how many a poor 
author’s lamp-light illumines his page of misery within, and, 
at that very moment, flings from his garret casement the felon 
radiance of despair, on some tattered and forlorn one about to 
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plunge, for evermore, from the embattlemented bridge, into 
your rushing rivers of perdition and oblivion 

Such a scene it was, at one time, the writer's lot to witness 
and take part in, at one of the bridges over the Seine, at 
Paris—who, by the way, since he must here take the oppor- 
tunity of expressing his dislike to the egotistical pronoun J, 
may, he trusts, be therefore pardoned, if at present humbly 
following the example of the great Roman in this particular— 


Who ever wrote, “’twas Ceesar,”—ne'er, “ “twas 1,"— 
I also to my readers readeth “* Guy ‘” 


CHAPTER II. 


Master Guy, then, about the time in question, being engaged 
in paying his youthful devoirs to the University, was sojourning, 
with this intent, in that celebrated quarter of the great Capital 
of the Gauls rejoicing, since old time, in the classical and 
territorial name of the Pays Latin—Anglice, Latin Country : 
for there the said. University is situate, including the still 
renowned Sorbonne where the “admirable Crichton,” about 
the year 1580, while yet in his teens, kept all his learned 
Doctors at bay in every kind of subtle disputation. There, 
also, is situated nearly every other educational establishment 
worth speaking of in the city of Paris. In short, located on 
the south bank of the Seine, with its eight thousand University 
students, from all ‘parts of France, and many other parts of 
Europe, and even Egypt, some of whom are to be met 
with at every step, going to or returning from the public 
lectures, this Latin quarter, as it is mostly called, has all the 
characteristics of a foreign territory, when compared with 
more modern Paris on the north bank. 

This marked distinction immediately becomes obvious when 
one, having crossed the Pont Neuf, the London: Bridge of 
Paris, and passed.through the Rue Dauphine, and the narrow 
streets branching from it to the south and east, he reaches the 
southern part of the Rue St. Jacques, one of the longest, 
narrowest, dirtiest, and ruggedly paved streets of ancient 
Paris. The explorer is here close by the public gardens of 
the Palace of the Luxembourg, the E'ysian fields of the 
students. He isalso within five minutes’ walk of the Obser- 
vatory, whence every French navigator on the ocean reckons 
his meridians of longitude, as ours do theirs from Greenwich. 
He may remember, also, that it was In this immediate neigh- 
borhood ‘he gallant Ney was shot, contrary to the articles of 
the capitulation of Paris. If he be curious to see great men 
in theit every day likenesses, he may here also, perchance, see 
the Herschel! of France, Monsieur Arago, on his way to the 
Observatory, to make his nightly astronomical -observations— 
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for here the great Astronomer may be often seen of a summer 
evening, with his tall, gaunt form vested in a seedy black 
dress coat, watching the bloused laborers at nine-pins, roHing 
unintentional definitions of the centripetal and centrifugal 
forces, or observing the boys unconsciously demonstrating at 
marbles, what, for not comprehending which, their backs shall 
be soundly birched at school in the morning, that similar 
polygons inscribed in circles ar€ to one another as the squares 
of their diameters. On this side of the Seine many of the 
houses are, of course, antique and dilapidated. The streets, 
too, are al] paved with very large stones, worn flat and slippery 
from travel and dirt, and tly are almost invariably without 
side-walks. They appear interminable from their excessive 
_ Jength and narrowness, particularly those running southward 
from the Seine—as, for instance, the Rue St. Jacques, with its 
lofty six-storied narrow ranges looking over your head on each 
side of you, as if ready to embrace each other and the luckless 
passenger below in one geweral fall; while ever and anon 
an omnibus will come thundering along, louder and louder, 
because of the catacombs below, sweeping past you at only 
grazing distance, and splashing on all sides the mud and house- 
slops that form a narrow and dividing stream through the 
centre of the narrow street. Such are only a few of the 
peculiar features that distinguish old Paris on the south side 
of the Seine, from the more modern city on the north bank, 
with its wide and gay looking Boulevards, that look like a 
continual fair, their broad and smooth ¢rottotrs of bitumen, 
planted all along with rows of refreshing trees, and lined with 
those sparkling and gorgeously brilliant Cafés, for which Paris, 
above all other cities of the world, is so justly celebrated. It 
is not intended here to give a description of a city so often 
described as Paris, any more than the writer may think needful 
for his subject as he journeyeth along. It may not, however, 
be amiss to say, that on the north bank of the Seine, in the 
vicinity of the gay Boulevards just mentioned, is a certain 
quarter called the Chaussée d’ Antin, which may be considered 
as the focus of fashionable Paris. It is inhabited by many 
English families of distinction, rich bankers, and millionaires. 
Here, also, reside most of those who have been called the 
nouvelle noblesse of Napoleon, as well as those of the anctenne 
noblesse renouvellée, as it were, as in the late case of the young 
Count de Guiche, by desertion of the Bourbon cause, and 
giving in their adherence to the political régime of Louis 
Philippe. | 

It may not be amiss, also, to say, that on the opposite or 
south side of the Seine, and adjoining the Latin territory 
before named, is another quarter, called the Faubourg St. 
Germain, the residents and localities of which are the very 
-antipodes of those of its fairer and younger sister quarter of 
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the Chaussée @’Antin: for if the mansions, or hotels, as they 
are styled, of the distingués of the latter, display through open 
gates their lofty white-stone ornamented fronts—their tall, 
shining windows, with fresh painted jealousies—their clean 
and smooth paved court-yards, and dashing equipages rolling 
in and out; the hotels of the ancienne noblesse in the Faubourg 
St. Germain, surrounded by long and high dead walls, with 
closed and massive gates of agdingy green or slate color, in 
the centre surmounted with armorial coats, present, from the 
narrow, quiet streets before them, all the appearance of so 
many deserted mansions. It must be confessed, however, 
that of late the conqueror Fasion has made some inroads 
even into this strong-hold of noble antiquity and legitimate 
royal rights. But that the presence there of emissaries from 
the Chaussée d’Antin is gradually becoming more and more 
apparent, witness the recurrence of routes and concerts, which 
are now beginning to frighten this ancient quarter from the 
sober propriety in which it has slumbered since the Revolution ; 
witness, also, the frequent comings and goings from this to its 
volatile sister quarter of the Chaussée d’Antin. It is, therefore, 
to be wished, or to be feared, that these two metropolitan 
antipodes may soon meet. Perchance, however, the departure 
or arrival of some old-fashioned family carriage may reveal, 
through the open gate, the vast and venerable mansion of some 
one of the more determined adherents of legitimacy and Henri 
Cing, with the trees of its extensive and trim gardens in 
the rear showing themselves out on either side, its spacious 
grass-grown court-yard in front, and the green stamp of the 
time-honoring moss here and there on its dark, damp walls. 
One may then also see a maimed statue here and there, looking 
down despondent over broken urns and other similar deeds of 
old wasting time, from dilapidated terraces, graced on many a 
festal evening of days long since no more, by the Lauzuns and 
Sevignés, in the brilliant reign of the grande monarque. But 
if so many exterior marks of decay would seem to indicate 
that “the owl hath begun his watch-song on the towers of the 
Afrasiab,” let no one suppose for a moment that the spider 
hath been suffered to continue weaving his web in the lordly 
hall. The restoration of the Bourbons in 1815, caused the 
restoration also, in great part, tothe families of their ancient 
proprietors, the hotels of the, Faubourg St. Germain, from 
which they had been exiled by the Revolution. In many of 
these once gay mansions the bright gilding has been restored 
to the cornices and borders of the empannellings, the tessalated 
marble and oaken floors repaired and polished, the painting al 
fresco, and curiously fretted ceilings of the lofty and spacious’ 
apartments, renovated or restored. In others, which had been 
found by their proprietors to have suffered less from time and 
the Revolution. the long and lofty suites of rooms have not 
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again been subjected to the gilder or the painter, and, therefore, 
although apparently furnished with all that dignity or perhaps 
luxury may require, they still, nevertheless, retain an air of 
dim and faded grandeur, 3 | 


fs 


CHAPTER TIil. 


It was in the direction of one of those mansions of the 
description last alluded to in the former chapter, that, on a 
fine morning in the month of September of the year of grace 
1838, tw» youths, one of them in the red trowsered and 
blue frock undress uniform of an officer of French infantry, 
and some three years older, as well as taller, than the other, 
might have been seen slowly wending their way through the 
public gardens of the Palais du Luxembourg. This fine edifice, 
with its long line of architectural beauty, of the Tuscan, Doric, 
and Ionic orders, fronting the gardens, comprises within it 
some galleries of invaluable paintings and sculptures, the 
Chamber of Peers, and the official residence of the Duc de 
Cazes, Grand Chamberlain and President thereof. The gardens 
are all planted with rows of beautiful mulberry and chesnut 
trees, which in summer make innumerable alleys and charming 
vistas of green shade, and being, as before noticed, within or 
near what is called the Latin quarter, form the favorite 
promenade of the University students. Crowds of bonnes, or 
nurses, in their Provincial costumes, from, the tall castellated 
Normandy head-dress of lace and muslin, to the pretty and 
most becoming little dentelle cap of the lively Parisian grisefte, 
may be seen here also in the summer mornings and evenings, 
each with her tender charge. There is in the neighborhood, 
besides, a school for the deaf and dumb—another also for the 
blind; and at early morning in summer, some fifty or so of the 
poor little blind boys may be seen threading the green alleys 
of the gardens, in regular rank and file, as orderly as any 
sharp-sighted company of well drilled infantry on a drill day. 
This is effected by means of a long cord, which is passed 
round the whole troop, the outside files holding with their 
right and left hands. A master or monitor walks at their 
head, and another at the side, each holding a string connected _ 
with theirs, and easily guide the entire column, whose hands _ 
are sensible to the least direction given to the cord from front — 
to rear. One might often pass near these little fellows, without 
perceiving this hempen clue to be an indication of their blind- 
ness; for they are so merry, that they talk, and laugh, and 
sing, as if they saw the things they talked and laughed about, 
and beheld the morning sunshine in dalliance with the green 
leaves, and were actually looking upwards at the birds they 
tried to imitate, perched right over their heads, or hopping 
among the twigs of the leafy trees. | . 


‘ 
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The two youths before remarked, as on their way through 
the gardens to an hotel of the Faubourg St. Germain, had 
just crossed the path of the little blind brigade, when quoth 
the younger one to his companion—* A wretched thing is 
blindness, my dear De Louvencourt, is it not? I wonder 
«what these little fellows’ notions of colors are, and what kind 
of images they form, if indeed they can form any, of that 
beautiful sky and shining sun? Truly, if sadness be a dark 
thing, they must feel often sad, for they are ever in darkness.” 

«That the blind, my dear Guy,” replied De Louvencourt, 
“have their fits of sadness oftener than our clear-sighted 
selves, J think to be somewhat questionable. Sadness appears 
to me to be usually the consequence of a loss; and surely the 
blind can be hardly supposed to feel much for the loss of a 
blessing which thev never enjoyed. But if mirth and song be 
good indications of minds in a state of enjoyment, the physical 
blessings of our own sight and hearing should powerfully prove 
sensations in them as acutely disposed to appreciate this fine 
September morning of sunshine as our own. Besides, who 
can tell but that their pleasurable feelings may be rendered 
still more intense by that vivid strength which, it is well 
known, corporal blindness usually imparts to the imagination? 
May not the heat even of the sun we sce, give them sensations 
of an internal day equally as beautiful, and more indescribable 
than ours?” | 

“You speak, De Louvencourt, philosophically—poetically, 
perhaps.” 

«Perhaps so; but sad and sweet memories, still ‘green in 
my soul,’ are the cause. I believe I never told them to you. 
But I once had a twin sister named Cécile. She and 1, by 
coming into this world together, were innocently the cause 
of our poor mother’s leaving it. Cécile lived till the age of 
twelve. You know my father: proud of his name and race, 
of a character stern and inflexible by nature, rendered still 
more so, perhaps, from his course of military service under 
the Emperor, whose cause, perchance, an innate military 
predilection determined him to espouse, rather than that of 
the Bourbons, to whom his family feelings alone would have 
i mors him. While his face looked ever cold for me, I have 
- often seen it, nevertheless, softened even to tenderness, as he 
led our little Cécile through the rooms of the chateau and the 
garden walks, while he not unfrequently styled her his little 
blind angel guardian. With no other companion but Cécile 
at our lonely country house near Arras, except occasionally 
a little girl named Adéle de Colmar, a ward of my aunt De 
Commeénes, who brought her now and then to visit us from 
her’ chateau de Verzenay, in Champagne, I felt my very 
existence then entwined with my sightless sister. How often 
then did we run together with the summer breeze over the 
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soft green fields! How often did I guide her softly along 
the margin of the rippling brook, to the spot where I perceived 
and desired to seize the drowsy speckled trout! Then would 
she turn upward towards mine her fair and beautiful face, 
radiant with all the sensibility imparted by her blindness, 
while her pale and curling golden hair waved over a neck that 
the zephyr would only suffer the coolest of the sun-rays to kiss 
for its purity. Now, with the light blue veins of her temples 
deepening in color through her fair and delicate skin, and her 
ruby lips compressed from mute attention, would she quickly 
relax them, while an arch smile as suddenly stole over her 
features, giving her down-closed eye-lids, with their deep 
fringing lashes, and her stainless cheek and brow, a lustre as 
bright and more heart-touching, than if she had suddenly 
revealed her buried orbs. At this archful moment would she 
suddenly catch the small silver whistle that ever hung from 
the blue ribbon at her waist, and holding it upwards, threaten 
to alarm my finny prey of his danger. _ § 

“One evening in spring, we rambled out in the fields after 
wild-flowers. Alas! it was the last of our ramblings! We 
did not find the kind of flowers we wished, however, from the 
course we took, and she wished me to accompany her in some 
other direction, seeming to say in the language, Guy, of your 
favorite poet—repeat me the lines, I pray you, Guy, Iam so 
bad at English.” , | 


‘6 T know a bank wherron the wild thyme blows, 
Where ox-lips and the nodding violet grows; 
Quite over-canopied with lush woodbine, 

With sweet musk roses, and with e@lantine: 
There sleeps Titania, some time of the night, 
Lulled in these flowers with dances and delight; 
And there the snake throws her enamelled skin, 
Weed wide enough to wrap a fairy in.” 


“ We wandered about, however, until chance, or perhaps 
some secret impulse of destiny, directed us to the church-yard, 
The evening being now eather advanced, [ wished to return 
home, fearful of my father’s displeasure at our long stay ; but 
she persisted in remaining, though I reminded her of our 
father’s desire that we should be present at his tea. Fase 

“©¢ And you, too, Charles,’ ‘said sha, ‘like that hateful drink 
Why Pierre, the gardener, sxys it is a leaf, and that the 
sauyizes in the far off countries chew it, as he does his 
tobicco, and then they dry the leaves, and give them to the 
wretche! Enclish? > : 

“But you know? replied I, ‘that it was aunt De Comménes 
who, when last here, wished papa to drink it for his rheum.’ 

«Ab! you know, my dear Charles, that our aunt is full af 
these vilaines contumes Anglaises, she was so long en Angle 
terra; and besides, now that the Bourbons are thers, at what 
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they call Holyrood, and that Madame la Duchesse de Berri 
wrote her that she liked strong tea, my aunt will have it too, 
for she likes all that the Bourbons like, because she says all 
they do must be légztime. But come, Charles,’ she added, ‘to 
our mother’s grave. How soft the turf feels here! Stop! 
here’s store of flowers for the tomb-stone—my foot feels them. 
Come, sit down and make a coronal. Here are primroses, 
and here’s tansy, and here are violets, and here’s monk’s-hood. 
Do I not know them by the feel, Charles, as well as. by the 
smell? And this flower, too—it 1s columbine, for I know its 
hang on the stately stalk ; and of its stalk [ can measure the 
thickness, too, by passing it through the large line of my palm. 
Here, too, is store of sweet daisies, all so round, with their 
thousand little eyelits, that seem to peep sharply through my 
finger-tips.’ | 

“There, my dear Guy,” added De Louvencourt, “did she 
sit on a raised bank of green turf, weaving a chaplet of flowers 
for her mother’s grave. I can see her even now, in her white 
muslin dress, the small blue ribbon and silver call at her waist, 
the pale golden waves of her hair reflecting in the evening 
sun, and straying from a neck purer than, alabaster,‘ over the 
dimpling surface of her fair cheeks. °’Tis true, she cannot 
raise the lids that nature has shut down upon the two speaking 
jewels of the head, but the treasures that lie hidden there 
are transfused into the serene and beaming loveliness of her 
features. Alas! how little did she, or I at that moment, 
think that the flowery chaplet she was then weaving for her 
mother’s, should live until it withered upon her own grave ! 
Before she would leave the church-yard to return home, the 
dew had been falling heavily. On her way there she com- 
plained of a shivering chillness. ‘The next day she burned 
with fever, and in two days more she was dead. They buried 
her beside her mother; and the flowery chaplet which Destiny 
had instructed her to weave, being found still fresh, was left 
upon her tomb ! 

“ My father was much shocked at her death; but the com- 
pany of my aunt De Comménes and Adéle de Colmar, who 
both continued some time with us, assuaged his grief. I have 
also imagined him to look less sternly on me since, than he 
_used to do before Cécile’s death, more especially since I 
decided on becoming a militaire. But now that J have joined 

and been distinguished in the army of Africa, his letters bear 
marks of a certain agreeable surprise, for he used always to 
predict that I would never make a soldier. However, here I 
am, after scarce fifteen months’ service, with a sabre cut not 
yet healed, and the red ribbon of the Légion d’Honneur on 
my ‘breast, with a bundle of despatches from De Damremont, 
our second in command en Afrique, for M.le Ministre de la 
Guerre, as well as for our Commandant-en-Chef, old Bugeaud, 
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who, you know, has been this some time absent at Paris from 
the seat of war. You have said, however, I think, my dear 
Guy, that you have received a note from your lively cousin 
in the Chaussée d’? Antin, expressing her desire to see you 
relative to M. Berryer. I trust you will, therefore, not lose 
the opportunity of an introduction to him, so that we may 
know the day he intends to attack old Bugeaud and the 
Ministry in the Chambre, on Algiers and the “ treaty of the 
Fafna.” 

“True, De Louvencourt, I did receive a note from her, 
and on opening it expected to read an invitation to her next 
Concert, which you know is to come off to-night; but judge 
of my surprise when, on reading it, I found it contained only 
a mere request that I would call and see her to-day, as she 
wished to communicate something about M. Berryer, who had 
been speaking to her, she says, on the subject of a letter which 
he said he received regarding me from the Baron Capel. 
Now, all I know of, or ever heard of the Baron Capel is, 
that he is the known agent at London of the Bourbons; and 
although I have hitherto known my cousin of the Chaussée 
d'Antin fora Philippist, yet I begin to have some misgivings 
on that score, from her frequent visits of late to the Faubourg 
St. Germain. I trust, however, she has not so poor an opinion 
of me, as to use me for a tvol in any of her political schemes. 
I shall, nevertheless, when I see her to-day on this subj:ct, 
endeavor to do as you desire with regard to. M. Berryer and 
the debate in the Cnamber of Deputies.” 

The two friends had now passed through the gardens of 
the Luxembourg, and found themselves walking alony the Rue 
de Tournon, which, by the bye, forms.a singular favorable 
exception to the streets in this quarter of the Capital; for it 
is very wide and clean, with a gentle slope froin the front of 
the Luxembourg, and has good side walks through nearly its 
whole extent. It has also a few excellent Restaurants and 
Cafés, although, it is true, they are somewhat'small and plain, 
as compared with the many other splendid establishments of 
this kind in the Capital. Now, in Paris, as in other large 
cities, it is quite a common thing for people to quit the 
abodes in the morning, for the day's business, or pleasure 
without exactly knowing where they shall sit down to breakfe 
Our two young friends, therefore, who had not thought a 
on this subject before setting out on their morning’s walk. now 
stepped into a Café, whose external appearance betokened 
good fare within. | , 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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EXTRACTS FROM A JOURNAL OF 1843 & 1844. 


10th Jone, 1846. 


Sin, —In transmitting the enclosed for publication in the pages of your Magazine, 
Lam not influenced by the idea, that in the “ Extracts from a Journal of 1843 
awd 1844,” any novelty will be offered to a large portion of your readers. It is, 
however, 80 much the custom in the American newspapers to evince a contempt 
for every thing British, of which they know little, joined to a blind and almost 
sottish admiration of every thing Republican, and, indeed, these are so frequently 
copied, without comment, into our journals, that it appeared to me matter of 
regret that no contradiction is made to statements 50 erroneous and unjust. 

Hundreds of readers, not having leisure or opportunity to make investigation 
and obtain more accurate knowledge, t: ke the assertions for truth, and believe 
that a lamentable defect exists in the Government against which such abuse is 
levelled, and to which they owe allegiance, while they ascribe to the other merits 
to which she has no claim. 

To prevent such an effect by my feeble aid, has been the motive for offering 
this contribution, which I am aware has no other merit than the intention. 

To most subscribers it may be tiresome, but to the husbandman, the back wonds- 
man, the mechanic, it may convey information not before known, produce new 
impressions, and give juster views on very important subjects. 

Should one prejudice unfavorable to the country be removed, or one loyal heart 
be gladdened, I shall be more than repaid. 

I am, Sir, your obedient Servant, 
A Susscrieer- 


To the Editor of Barker's Magazine. 


Albany, August, 1843. 


My pear Franx,—Prompt as are the decisions in this 
country of litigation and lawyers, a delay has occurred which 
may be of some duration. I shall take occasion. meanwhile, 
to visit the neighborhood ; and since I cannot tell you gf my 
impressions. shall send them across the vasty deep, to recall 
to you a distant friend, who so often dwells upon the blessings 
of our unrivalled home and country. 
intly sketch those impressions 


would be useless, as I trust to see you so soon; and I should 


cliffs—its vineyards, and its rural habitations, now safe from 
sudden inroad and devastation, But while those scenes, in 
their supreme magnificence, remind one of ferocious manners 
and of insecurity long since past, these point out the march of 
mind, the unexampled progress of a great people, sprung from 
our ancestors, excited by the same blood, impelled by their 
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noble example, and tending to some future destiny buried in 
the lap of time ; but mainly depending upon their own stright- 
forward, undeviating course of right and justice. One thinks 
of what has been, what is now, and what is to come, hid in 
the darkness of the future. i 
A scene awaited us here, which not a little astonished me. 
Such a rush of carmen, cabmen, and hotel porters, I never ® 
saw before. The pier of Calais was gentleness compared 
with it. The French vociferate much, and for noise are 
perhaps not to be outdone; but at this landing there is more, 
much more. You are jostled to and fro—you are trodden 
upon—you run the risk of having your luggage forced from 
you, and carried off in spite of all remonstrance. The whole 
forms such a scene of confusion as I never witnessed any 
where else, and could be easily prevented by not allowing such 
persons to come on board of the steamboat when she arrives 
at the pier. An American gentleman, who seemed equally 
annoyed with myself, said that no harm was intended, and that 
with all the uproar and disorder, accidents seldom occurred, 
and property was rarely lost. It is, however, decidedly uncom- 
fortable, and I could not help contrasting it with the quiet order 
of our railroad stations,’ where every thing is so admirably 
adapted to the comfort of travellers. I am told that all this 
might have been avoided by. the route of Troy, which place 
I have since visited, and which route I shall try on my return 
to Head Quarters, for I should willingly go a score of miles 
out of my way to avoid such a nuisance from the Lords of 
misrule, | 
As they express it here, “quite an excitement” has been 
raised by the publication of a new work entitled, “ Change 
for American Notes,’ in letters professed to be written by 
an American lady from London to New York—Julia. One 
observes a smile in every face, and the book in every hand, 
and the glad welcome of every sarcasm. You need not dread 
its lady-like decisions, and will neither groan nor look aghast 
at its disclosures. | 
One constantly wishes here, that the people woul 
themselves to be less sensitive. It has the appear 
doubting the merit of their own institutions. The Lo 
Quarterly well remarks :—“« We heartily wish, and for 
reasons than one, that the morbid sensibility of our trans- 
Atlantic cousins could be moderated, We wish it for our 
own sakes as well as for theirs, for it imparts to all their 
intercourse with us, whether literary or political, a jealous 
aspect, and a captious spirit, painful to themselves, and 
therefore embarrassing to us.” | 
The truth of the above is manifest to a common observer. 
There is a shyness towards us, which is generally, though not 
universally exhibited, and one can fancy them saying :—“ To 
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make your acquaintance would be useless, as there can be no 
sympathy : in argument, your aristocracy we must put down 
if we can, and your observations will be turned to all the 
little defects of our institutions, which you will magnify, and 
endeavor to place in the scale against the evils of your 
Government.” I myself have already felt this effect. 

On hearing some severe strictures relative to the course 
which is being pursued towards Ireland, ] happened to remark, 
“And pray what was done here when an insurrectionary 
movement took place 10 Rhode Island? Did not the Executive 
use every means, most promptly, to suppress it, without first 
asking the opinion of the parties on the subject, but plainly 
declaring that the supremacy of the General Government 
could not be compromised? What,” I said, “ would have been 
the course if Nullification had been persevered in? or if the 
present threat of one of the States to resist the decisions of 
the Supreme Court should be carried into execution? Wou'd 
the attempt at dismemberment not be immediately put down?’ 
But the suggestion that their Constitution admitted of political 
difficulties was not at all relished. Iwas met by the reply 
that the cases were dissimilar. The conversation was broken 
off; and it was plainly evinced that no further desire to renew 
it, on that or any other subject, was felt by the opposite party. 

I have been frequently asked my opinion of the new work, 
“ Change for American Notes,” and in return always enquire 
what they think of the “Notes.” “Qh!” say they, “ such 
trash—-rubbish—they are a worthless failure.” Lreply, + What 
can you expect in exchange for trash? I fear it is no better 
than counterfeit.” And such is the case : every defect relating 
to England is exhibited without its corresponding good, and 
paltry incidents are wrought into fancied sentiment, until the 
attempts become sickening—just like Boz, and therefore about 
equal in value. I shall endeavor to give you an idea of the 
production, if time is affurded.. I am sure you wi'l concur 
with me in condemning it as inaccurate and unjust, even 
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Saratoga. 


Dear Franx,—Here I am, comfortably settled in an hotel 
having three hundred and fifty strange inmates, congregated 
from every section in the Union, (by the way, such is the 
name of the house,) all seeking either enjoyment, or health 
from the most delicious sanatory waters I ever tasted, either 
in our own countrysor Germany—situated, too, in a very 
charming vale, with a town of shops, &c. It is a fit termination 
to a journey from New York. The floating palaces which sail 
up the Hudson seem to have been moored here, and I see a 
street of them as IT look around. And what shall I say we do? 
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Why, we sleep, and eat, and drink more than Congress Spring 
water, if we like—we talk, and read books, which are cheap 
and: abundant—and we discuss all) matters of all sorts, as in 
duty bound in this free and enlightened country, it being our 
privilege to say anything we please,.except siying that she is 
not perfection. And who desires to say aught against her, 
where there is so much to admire of beauty, and intelligence, 
and kindness? | 
We impel ourselves round a circular railroad, and being well 
fatigued, we rise from the car as wet as Neptune, from heat 
and our own exertions. and we call it pleasure; We bow! at 
ten-pius inthe different alleys, with much the same result— 
for which amusement even ladies brave heat and observation, 
By the way. I have heard that the: original alleys had nine~ 
la A law was passed to put down ninv-pin-alleys, which 
nad only the effect of making them ten-pins. The attempt to 
suppress them was not popular, and was abandoned, as most 
things here are under such circumstances. I cannot) see why 
an apparently us:ful and innocent amusement should have 
come under the disapprobation of the authorities, while cards, 
rackets, and pistol-firing at the figure of a man, are overlooked 
and tolerated: At the latter I was surprised to see ladies 
practising, which is by no means fair, having such piercing 
weapons already at command—(now, I don’t mean’ their 
scissors, Frank!) Besides, who could aim with steady hand 
at so mich charms and bustle 7 
But allons to the fair Julia, if she be fair, and her corres- 
pondent. In her first letter she makes a very spirited attack 
upon the Custom House Officers of England, with a pucrile 
disquisition “on their amusem nts, pursuits, and dreams!” 
I, for my part, should be quite wiling to refer them, with the 
rowdies of ‘Albany and e's:where, to any Committee. that 
may be appointed, and make the lady herself Chairman. The 
latter, 1 think, would be in the worst plight, forasmuch as 
they are not in the performance of any prescribed duty ; also, 
because it is only on landing from a foreign country that the 
former. are offensive, whereas to citizens and others at ai 
times the latter are an odious nuisance, 
The person wh» fares next under the feminine lash is 
Bozy Why he should have overlooked s9 many of the ‘gi 
beauties: of this astonishing country, must surprise any person, 
and seems unaccountab’e. He must have felt that his chapter 
on New York would disappoint all but the most splenetic, and 
was it not this same feeling which. blinded his perceptions? 
The London Quarterly, in its criticism, uses him up in much 
better style than the fair authoress, and she had better have 
been silent.on the subject. The article, or writer rather, says 
of Boz:—“ While all that he says on higher society. and 
intellectual subjects is condensed in a few lines, five pages 
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are given to Gaols and Lumatic Asylums; and all the rest 
thirty-three pages are out of door descriptions of the grotesque 
squalid rabble—the very refuse, it would seem, of humanity, 
that swarm in the street. But again, as of Boston, of private 
life, of arts and science, literature and politics, law or com- 
merce, public works or individual enterprise, national feelings 
or social manners, not a word. Of all such topics his account 
of the beautiful metropolis is as barren as if he had been 
bivouacking, for a single night, in some embryo village of the 
Western world. And this is the more extraordinary, because 
New York is not only, as he admits, a very remarkable city, 
hitherto imperfectly described, but it‘has recently received, 
and is still receiving, not only a very great extension of com- 
merce and population, but of public works of great magnificence 
and utility. ? 

«Mr. Dickens tells us, with much. detail, that he saw in 
New York, besides ‘the mulatto landlady,’ and ‘a_ black 
fiddler,” one barrel organ, one dancing monkey, and he adds, 
by way of climax, ‘not one mouse.’ All this, we suppose, 1s 
meant for pleasantry ; but, indeed, the utter inanity of Mr. 
Dickens’ pages on all these topics of information or rational 
amusement, is not more to be regretted than the awkward 
efforts at jocularity with which he attempts to supply their 
place.” 

This, with much more in the same strain, should, I think, 
have satisfied the amiable Julia. 

The writer in the Quarterly might further have accused 
Mr. Dickens of want of taste, in omitting a description of the 
beautiful view from the Battery and Castle Garden—the 
commanding heights of Brooklyn—Staten Island, with its 
Quarantine Ground, and the Pavilion at New Brighton— 
Harlem and the shores of the East River—Hoboken and the 
Narrows—all offering attractions far beyond the “ solitary 
swine Jounging homeward by himself, with only one ear.” 

The remzinder of the lady’s letter is uninteresting, like the 
present.—Ever yours. 


7 Saratoga. 
pEAR FranK,.—The vicinity of this place possesses many 
attractions: a beautiful miniature Lake some few miles, off, 
.where fishing excursions are rejoiced in, and delicious trout 
regaled in—(1 hear you say, always lugging in the grub !)— 
a battle-field, where we were well trashed, and surrendered 
before the spirit of freedom, roused by unrepresented taxation 
in a distant land—Glen’s Falls, a scene in one of Cooper’s 
most -interesting novels, “ The Last of the Mohicans,” (but, 
alas ! how changed!the light canoe has been succeeded by 
flour and saw mills, and the moccasin no longer leaves its 
stealthy tread,)—Lake George, the Queen of gentle beautics, 
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yet celebrated for deeds in arms, French, English, Canadian, 
American and Indian. Then comes Lake Champlain, where 
we got another drubbing. What pity we had not lived in 
those times—such things would never have happened ! 

The next letter in “ Change” dwells long on the very 
superior taste of the ladies of New York for dress, over those 
of London. ’Tis a small matter at best; and of the beauty 
and fashion of the toilette, no better specimens can be shown 
than in this place. The closely-copied costumes of Paris are 
pre-eminently visible at the most fashionable houses in town: 
but I am unwilling to allow that there is anything more than 
the merit which the modisfe may claim. In England the 
climate prevents the street exhibitions which you see in the 
great cities of this country: the frequent showers, and those 
insinuating things justly called blacks, are hostile to finery. 
Besides, it does not accord with the taste of our elezante to 
make such display, except in drawing rooms or carriages ; 
and the more ordinary seek health from exercise in shawl! and 
thick shoes, defying damp and sudden change. I am free to 
confess, that I do not desire to see velvets and brocades in 
our streets immediately after breakfast, nor court head-dresses 
except au bal. ; 

I have heard of shawls worth twelve hundred dollars. J 
doubt whether Her Majesty would pay such a price, not having 
cotton plantations studded with little niggers. I was delighted 
with the following from * Change:’—“I have seen Her 
Majesty realize the description of a fair lady of old— 


“¢ And then her dress—what beautiful simplicity 
Draperied her form, with curious felicity.’ ” 


The account which follows, of being so rudely stared at in 
Regent-street, is rather surprising:—* Glance afier glance 
poked under my bonnet!” Perhaps Julia is too, too lovely, 
as many Aimerican ladies are; and then the bonnets of 
fashionable ladies are off the face entirely, saving a deal of 
“rudely” poking! Her style may have been too ultra, the 
hour may have been unusual, or there may have been some 
other cause to designate a stranger. But London streets ar 
certainly no better criterion of gentlemanly conduct, the 
Battery or Broadway, and there they can stare, too, espe 
if the lady be beautiful and newly imported.—Yours, &c. 


/ Saratoga. 

My pear Franx,—The amusements here are not. very 
numerous. They consist chiefly of driving, riding, evening 
balls, and occasionally a concert, when some celebrated 
performer runs over from Boston or New York. They are 
certainly not a gay people—as a proof of which, we have 
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family worship every evening at nine o’clock, when most of 
the company attend. Such an event, I believe, is rarely 
witnessed at any other watering-place, in hotels so thronged by 
lodgers. To be sue, they dance both before and after the 
service, not the less lightly for having rendered thanks to 
their:Maker for all His goodness. Politics and party questions 
are the absorbing topics in every little knot of d.sputants you 
listen to, nor have I heard one? single literary or scientific 
subject started. The never-en jing elections form the grand 
theme to which all attention 1s turned. I once listened to a 
conversation that not a little astonished me. It was relative 
to statesmen: there were an Episcopalian, a Presbyterian, 
anda Baptist clergyman. After some little disputation relative 
to the great men of the late period, Napoleon was decreed 
the palm, and the Baptist exclaimed, ** Bonaparte was the. 
greatest statesman that ever lived, except Jesus Christ !” 
With us such a declaration would have been considered almost 
a blasphemy, but it appeared to excite no horror, but merely 
a shout of ridicule. 

On reaching the third letter of our heroine, Julia, one is 

startled by the contents, as a heading—* Executions—N>°w 

York and London—Duaniel Good—Ezecutions popul r in 
London.” And though an interval must have elaps: d between 
writing the two epistles, to the reader they come together, 
and excite some surprise at the juxta-position of “fashion” 
and “solar influence,” with one of the most awful punishments 
of crime. 

The wisdom of having capital punishment conducted publicly 
or privately, is not discussed, but decided; and it is determined 
«that in twentv years, or less, the American system will 
prevail in England.” It is a very grave subject, and one does 
not feel quite satisfied that any lady, however talented, after 
refreshing her eyes with Eau de Cologne, and giving her 
ringlets freedom from pappillotes, should dispose of it before 
receiving morning visits. 

It has been questioned by some of the wisest men—it has 
been made the subject of Parlfamentary inquiry—and, after 
much consideration, it has been decided that the public trial 

punishment of vice tends to its suppression—that the 
of exposure and disgrace serves: to control the passions, 
nd leads reason to usurp her throne. 

Tf, from witnessing an execution, one person be prevented 
from violating the law. it is of far more value than the feelings 
of a felon. Innocent men are arraigned for public trial : 
why, then, should not the condemned produce a_ salutary 
example? In this country, after being sent to a Penitentiary, 
the prisoners, in their degraded state, are exhibited to public 
inspection: what, then, becomes of trans-Atlantic sympathy ? 
When in Brussels I witnessed a man being guillotined. ‘The 
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square in front of the Hotel de Ville was crammed with 
spectators. He was a murderer, and deserved not sympathy— 
“executions are, therefore, popular in Belgium.” During the 
Revolution in France, women drank the blood of their victims, 
and dipped their handkerchiefs in that of their Sovereign— 
“ executions are popular in Paris.” 

Of the trial to which the writer unfeelingly and "ncon- 
siderately alludes, I shall not say anything. There may be 
friends, however humble, whose feelings are of much more 
consequence than an idle flourish in a paragraph. The close 
detail seems to give strange delight to a female, no doubt 
beautiful, interesting, and with a fine mind. The case would 
not be an unapt companion for that of Dr. Peabody, who has 
not been hanged, but is going the rounds of the newspapers, 
after seduction, elopement, and ruin to two hitherto happy 
families, now reduced to woe and penury. 

« Executions are popular with the many in England,” says 
Julia. Iam persuaded, if it were announced that one was to 
take place in the Park, no matter how early, the many of 
New York would be stirring, and be there; and the “help,” 
followed by Dionysius, the coachman, and Cesar, the groom, 
would unite with them in declaring it was an elegant sight. 

This reminds me of our remarks on Baron D’Haussay’s 
work, in which he says, ‘‘ Cockpit-fighting is one of the 
amusements to which English people are most fondly attached.” 
Conceive, if you can, our nation rejoicing in hanging and 
cock-fighting! “All admit,” says the writer, “that criminal 
trials here present the perfection of justice—cool, impartial, 
yet indulgent.” She may then rest content, and leave the 
close to wiser heads, without distressing her lady-like sensi- 
bility on the subject.—Yours, ever. 


i Saratoga. 


My pear Franx,—Mr. Van Buren is here, in anticipation 
of the next Presidential election. You know him by reputation, 
and I know little more. He herds not with the vulgar throng, 
but has a suite of apartments, to which he very wisely 
not unfrequently. He, however, dines at the chosen 
table, and occasionally prominades in the drawing ro 
a select few. His chance of success is so variously es 
that it is hardly worth the conjecture of a stranger. 
one of the persons who has exhibited, strikingly, a feature of 
this constitution, and the manner in which it works. He, you 
know, was sent out as Ambassador to St. James’, with his 
son as Secretary of Legation. Congress met soon after he 
had arrived and been presented—the Senate disallowed the 
nomination of the President—and when just installed in his 
new dignity, he received notice to quit. Pleasant! 

D 
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Tannex a jeu d'esprit about the candidate for the White 
House. His nom de buptéme is Martin :— 


“We find the following in a York (Pennsylvania) paper. It has upon it the 
impress of the genius of Mr. William R. Morris :— 


“THE EMPTY MARTIN BOX. 


q “6 Arrn—Lochaber. 


“‘ When the snow has dissolved in the glance of the sun, 
And the geason of blossom and bloom is begun, 

Then a clear welcome voice is heard blithly to ring— 
Tis the yoice of the Martin proclaiming the Spring. 


““Then come—whence, we know not—each bird to its nest, 
Like the joys that unbidden start up in the breast, 

And hover around us, and flutter the wing, 

Like spirits that wait on the footsteps of Spring. 


“ 'T'o the Southern Savannahs, all blooming and bright, 

To the fields of the Key-stone, that laugh in the light, 

To the homesteads of White, with their smoke-wreaths so grey, 
On the hills of New England, they’re speeding away. 


“* Each box, at the eaves, welcomes back the glad train, 
‘To twitter and build in its shelter again; 

And still, as they circle around it, prolong, 

From morning till twilight, their love-kindled song. 


“ But one—a lone box—stands all vacant and white, 
Though the Martin once found it a home of delight, 
And the echoes that rung to his accents of yore, . 
Shall wake to the voice of the Martin no more. 


‘‘Ah! vain the Locos shall look for the Spring, 

If they wait for their Martin its coming to sing ; 

And long shall they slumber in visions forlorn, 

E’er he tells that their night has been changed into morn. 


** In the mud where he sank, through the inter to sleep, 
Far in Kinderhook’s flats, he lay torpid and deep ; 
And vainly he strives through the air to make way, 


For his wings are crusted and fettered with Cuay ! 


“The vermin that sought in his plumage to live, 

_ Soon shall creep from the shelter such plumage can give ; 
_ And those that now crawl in his desolate nest, 

_ Shall be scattered away by a breeze from the West.” 


hough conversation is an important source of amusement 
here, persons are not so communicative as is desirable, con- 
sidering their extensive information in what relates to this 
country. If you can “go the whole hog” in their self- 
glorification, well and good ; if not, you must be content with 
detached and meagre statements. There are deep prejudices 
against our country; and I have rarely found any one obliged 


_ for being set right, when really in error on some important 


question relative to our constitution or usages. 


~~ 
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The more you see and learn, the more you are impressed 
with the vastness of this wonderful country. You travel on 
and on, distances seem interminable, while the skill and 
energy of the people are every where developed. You look 
at a map, and are told all this is still to be filled up, and you 
feel that it will soon be done, by an independent and enter- 
prising population and their descendants. You read that oil 
from lard has been brought to such perfection, that it has 
superseded sperm oil, and must become an article of lucrative 
traffic from the far West; while the animals which produce 
it, and such substantial food for man, thrive without care in 
their boundless prairies. You are told, and truly, that crops 
the most abundant are produced with little labor, and therefore 
in good season can be sold profitably at low prices. 

The valley of the Mississippi is described as vast and fertile, 
and soon likely to take the lead in productions of all kinds, to 
be transported down its immense rivers, on which already 


a thousand arks float, Jaden with the fruits of its soil and of 


the energies of the race of men who inhabit those teeming 
regions. 

Tam much surprised that writers of unquestionably great 
talent should have dwelt so much upon trifles concerning the 


manners of the people in this country. Among a society of 


such a mixed description, arising chiefly from their equality, 
whether real or not,’ you cannot reasonably expect any 
uniformity of manner. The backwoodsman and his. dame 
may figure in the same saloon, and even the same quadrille, 
with the most fashionable city pretendante, but you cannot 
suppose they would seem the same. In this place one sees 
thousands, indeed almost all, who are the makers of their 
own fortunes—and how? Certainly not by dawdling with a 
silver spoon and silver fork—not by lounging over their break- 
fast table with the morning paper—not by a midnight visit to 
Crockford’s—but by early and late toil and attention to their 
affairs. If at middle age they have acquired the habit of 
eating quickly, and scruple little about the risk of cutting their 
mouths with a presumptuous knife, they can at least enjoy the 
satisfaction of feeling themselves independent in monetar 
matters, while some more fastidious are unable to indt 
the same comfortable reflection; and they have pride in tI 
station to which they have raised themselves. | ne 
One is lost in the contemplation of what this great country 
must arrive at, if united and true to herself. Conjectures on 
that subject are of course founded upon opinions formed 
without an example to base them upon, there never having 
been a similar nation. Its durability will depend upon its 
honor, integrity, and moderation. “Whether they can be 


redeemed externally and preserved internally, remains to be 
proved. 
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The experiment of self-government is certainly, from all I 
can learn, making great strides. In this State, after a year’s 
residence, persons may vote at elections; and I am told that 
their elections have been much influenced by foreign laborers, 
when any great public works render them” numerous. Not- 
withstanding the arguments I have heard, I am more strongly 
inclined toa property qualification, either in fee or by leasehold. 
To me it appears absurd, that a man possessing nothing, having 
no interest at stake, being free to walk away at any time with 
all his possessions in a pocket-handkerchief, should have the 
same share in legislation as those who are tied down by great 
interests, rendered cautious and prudent by the importance 
‘of consequences, and deeply affected by the salutary import 
of the laws which may be enacted by their representatives. 
They say here, “ But all our citizens are liable to be called 
out in defence of the country, and the equivalent should be 
conceded.” But they have. the equivalent without. They 
follow their pursuits, and make their gains, and are protected 
by laws equal to all, under an expensive government, to support 
which they do not contribute ; and they cannot be considered 
as having sufficiently powerful motives, nor as being sufficiently 
informed of the true welfare of the country, to be competent 
judges of the wisdom of its legislators. There are not wanting 
persons of great abillty to discern, and great disinterestedness 
to render them impartial, who look with extreme anxiety upon 
the hazardous stake.—Ever yours. 


Saratoga. 

My Dear Franx,—We are neglecting the fair, which Julia 
says is somewhat of an English trick. 

In her three subsequent letters she takes a wide range— 
subjects to which men of the greatest talent have given careful 
consideration, are disposed of with as much ease as a lady 
would take an airing ; it is, therefore, not wonderful if most of 
the conclusions are found to be erroneous. | 
The first adventure she relates is having been late in “ start- 
for the Windsor cars, with another lady,” where she, of 
, meets with rudeness. 

» was unfortunate, and John Bull is notoriously a selfish 
animal when his comforts are concerned. Her next attempt 
is to find out, by inquiry, during a walk, what was the location 
of Runymede. The first person asked was a Serjeant—* he 
answered with perfect civility, and pleaded profound igno- 
rance.”. It was hardly fair to expect a non-commissioned 
officer; even in her Majesty's. Guards, to answer such a ques- 
tion—he could have told the whereabout of Waterloo, but 
Runymede, if I remember well, is now divided into fields 
where cattle graze—it is eight or nine miles from Windsor, and 


. 


man may daily labor for his daily bred, we cannot see the 
basing abjectness and poverty existing here.” Where di 
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is celebrated for the signing of Magna Charta, only some six 
hundred years ago. There can be little doubt that when equal 
time shall have coursed over this nation, a Serjeant of a march- 
ing regiment. will be ignorant (if he be not now) of the locale 
where the declaration of independance was signed. 

The next application is to what she calls “a really intelli- 
gent looking young lady, with a very pretty bonnet, esquired 
by a smart youth, apparently all vanity and watch-chain, evi- 
dently the lady’s suitor.” They, too; were ignorant of what 
had happended six hundred years ago—fie upon Julia, she 
must be an old maid—they were thinking more of runaway 
than Runymede. | 

I desire to amuse you with all these discoveries and dwell 
more upon them because the writer, in her preface, “ hopes 
these familiar letters will be found a fair, just, and unexaggerated 
character of the English as they are,’—her hopes, she may 
be assured, are visionary. the | 

After this fanfaronnade, a just tribute is paid to the beauty 
of Windsor, which even prejudice could not withhold. 

St. George’s Chapel occupies two lines, and we are told, it 
is)“ fine.), | ! 

What think you, Frank, of the following :—“ Englishmen 


will tolerate anything but poverty, and yet they unlock not: 


their hoards to aid their brethren—they hold forth no helping 
hand, but dilate on the laziness of aman to whom employment 
is refused, and who dares prefer begging to famishing.” 

Could any one, without having read it, have believed that a 
writer would subject herself to such an exposure. The im- 
mense charities of the metropolis are almost incalculable in the 
shape of contributions for the relief of Poles, and other refu- 
gees, sufferers. from fires, earthquakes, and scarcity, besides 
private charities. ‘The poor-rates alone amount to more than 
the enormous sum of thirty millions of dollars annually, and 
the work-houses for the destitute were rendered so comfortable 
that they offered an attraction to persons to qualify themselves 
for admission, until more careful investigation and more se- 
vere discipline have remedied that error, | “Ph 

The author says, “in a young country like ours, where e ery 


see it? and how does it happen that in her young country 
fifteen thousand persons received relief in Massachusetts, in 
1838, at the cost of three hundred and twenty-five thousand 
dollars ? . i‘ | | 

She says that “the places next in splendor to the drapers 
are the gin stores,” one of which the writer took refuge in to 
avoid a mad ox. There are some, too, not a little alluring in 
all the chief towns of this country, and far more resorted to by 
the gentry, than with,us; for here dram drinking may be seen 
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at all hours of the day by persons of a class never seen in gin 
shops in England. The following, taken from a daily journal, 
may give you some reason to doubt whether all is purity in 
this Utopia :— | 

“ Game.ine Houses in New Yorx.—There are in this City 
about thirty Farobanks open every night, and an immense 
number of inferior resorts of black-legs of all descriptions.— 
These hells are perfectly well known to the police, and the 
organized system of robbery and plunder is carried on with 
perfect impunity.” This is a pretty good beginning for “our 
young country,” which bids fair to outstrip her naughty 
mamma. | 

The headings of some of the letters are very amusing—the 
sixth begins with “charity and leather-breeches,” and ends 
with “felons who are coleur de rose.” She is evidently not 
so fastidious as the lady who is said to have fainted at having 
overheard a gentleman in argument assert—* it is a naked 
fact ”—her nerves not being sufficiently strong to tolerate even 
an undressed idea. 

The festival for the benefit of the sons of the clergy is held 
up to ridicule because it takes place in St. Paul’s. “ Why not,” 
says the lady, “hold it ina Theatre?” . My prejudices I ad- 
mit to be such, that I consider the place most fitting for the 
performance of sacred music of the finest order—the proceeds 
to be devoted to the benefit of the clerical members of the 
church. So thinks Mr. Everitt, he having attended a musical 
festival in York Minister, for charitable purposes, and in his 
beautiful style and language, says, “that the highest holiest 
feelings were excited by the united cause and place.” 

She boldly declares, with respect to all the persons who 
contribute to the numerous charities in London, “ that were it 
not for the scena—the effect—which makes the vests of the 
purse-proud citizens swell, the children might have died un- 
taught and unclean.” Supremely charitable is this lady con- 
fessor! She adds, “the squalor and wretchedness of Five 
Points is, no doubt, bitter bad.” Why so,“in our young country?” 
“But I am well assured the suffering is in the first degree of 
comparison, while it is superlative in St. Giles, Bethnel Green, 
and numerous courts and allies in London, where nameless 

want retires to die.” I have been more than once in St. Giles, 
and I have been in Five Points and Anthony-street, and I am 
inclined to think the last the worst, inasmuch as filthy negroes 
are mixed up with the filthy whites. Besides, New York has 
a population of three hundred thousand souls—London nearly 
two millions. While the lady was stating the degree of com- 
parison, why did she not condescend to ascertain the proportion, 
which should thus be six times the quantity of poverty and 
vice in London that there isin “our young country?” I 
transcribe for you a description of Five Points, from one of 
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© compared with reality :— 

“IT was surprised to find the celebrated spot not more than 
three minutes’ walk from Broadway, in full view of one of its 
' fashionable corners. A turn to the left brought us up against 
what appeared to be a blind tumble-down fence : but the officer 
pulled the latch and opened the door, and a flight of steps was 
disclosed. He went down first, and threw in a blaze of light, 
and we followed into the grand, spacious Almack’s of Five 
Points. It really looked neat and cheerful. We were early 
for the fashionable hour, the ladies not having arrived from 
the theatre ; and proposing to look in again, we crept up to 
the street.” , 

After another dive into a cellar, crowded with negroes eating’ 
and drinking :—« We entered in between two high brick. 
walls, with barely room to pass, and, by the light of the police 
lantern, we managed to make our way, up a broken, filthy 
staircase, to the first floor of a large building. Under its one 
roof, the officer thought, here usually slept a thousand of these 
wretched outcasts. He knocked at the door on the left—it 
was unwillingly opened by a woman, who held a dirty horse- 
blanket over her breast ; but at the sight of the police lantern 
she stepped back, and let us'pass in. The floor was covered . 
with human beings, asleep in their rags ; and when called by 
the officer to look in a low closet beyond, we could hardly put 
our feet to the floor, they lay so closely together, black and 
white, mien, women, and children. The doorless apartment 
beyond, of the size of a kennel, was occupied by a woman 
and her daughter’s child, lying together on the floor, and 
covered with rags and clothes of no distinguishable color—the 
Fouts of bones and dirt only displaced by their emaciated 
imbs, : 
“ Another door was opened to the right. It disclosed a low 
and gloomy apartment, perhaps eight feet square. Six or 
seven black women lay together in a heap, all asleep except 
the one who opened the door. Something stirred in a heap 
of rags, and one of the party, removing the dirty covering 
with his hand, discovered a new-born child. It belonged to 
one of the sleepers in the rags, and had had an hour’s expe- — 
rience of the tender mercies of this world.” ae 

But I shall not pursue the disgusting details. It falls short of 
the truth; and all this is within sight of Broadway. How 
“the vests of the purse-proud citizens swell,” and how the 
brocades, velveis, satins, and foulvardes of the city belles rattle 
on their looming bustles, doth not appear. | i 

The writer visited one of the one hundred and sixty char- 
itable institutions in London. She tells us they had meat three 
times a week in St. Paneras workhouse, and that “ perfect order 
and cleanliness prevailed.” She thinks there was “an air of 
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constraint,” not free and easy like Five Points. So I should think 
too: there were a thousand persons, and to produce order 
required a slight restraint. The lady, by way of ridicule, calls 
it “the population of a small town.” Soitis: and, therefore, 
by her own shewing, it was a most unlady-like libel to say that 
“the English lock up their hoards and stretch forth no helping 
hand ;” while “in our young country,” within sound of their 
carriages and splendor, there is abjectness, want, and lasci- 
viousness, and no effort to change it.— Addio. 


Saratoga. 


My Dear Franx,—A new interest has been created here by 
the presence of two ex-Presidents of the United States. Mr. 


Adams is in town, and staying at our hotel. Although far 


Ih 


advanced in years, he is still in perfect vigor, which cannot be 
expected to last long. He has just returned from Canada and 
the Niagara Falls, after having been here a short time. It 
afforded an opportunity, which was promptly, and to him unex- 
pectedly, seized, of paying him a tribute, so justly his due, by 
the inhabitants of the cities and towns through which he 
passed. His was a Royal progress, with this difference, that 
to himself was paid the honor, while on such other occasions the 
pageantry has much to do with the shouts and the huzzas. On 
this occasion all parties seemed to combine in testifying their 
high consideration and respect for the venerable statesman who 
has so ably upheld the interests of his country. 

The replies from him to addresses, sometimes extempore, are 
very interesting and bespeak the man; he is full of vigor, and 
scrambled about the rocks of Niagara like a young person. — 
His late Majesty George the Fourth, is said to have expressed 
a very particular esteem for Mr. Adams, and few persons bet- 
ter understood the criterion of true greatness, or had more 
frequent opportunities of observation. 

I mentioned before that Mr. Van Buren isa candidate for the 
next Presidency, many persons think witha goud prospect of 
success. On that subject I can be no judge, and it will not be 

known until the spring. In the meantime all the parties are 
“canvassing, and saying their pretty say to the ladies, who, as 
‘in most other countries have their due share in the regulation 
of affairs. + 

Mr. Van Buren has a very pleasing exterior, even courtly 


- manners, and his high talent cannot be doubted. I endeavored 


to learn his politics, but received different accounts, and the 
present is certainly not a fit time to make the inquiry, as self 
inmost men makes the wavering balance shake. | 

To us it is of great importance—the preservation of a good 
understanding, and liberal regulations respecting trade, mate- 
rially depend upon the head of the Government. When Iread 


ee 


me 
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General Cass’ declaration, “that war with England is indis- 
pensable,”. I wished him a wide berth among the Pawnees ; 
but what better was to be expected after his specimen of 
diplomacy in France, where he attempted to embroil England 
with her friendly neighbor, he at the same time representing a 
nation having amicable relations with us?. 

Itissaid that the great electioneering question will prevent 
anything very important from being done next Session of Con-. . 
gress. When I ask why, tiey say “party spirit will run. so 
high.” Tellit not of “our young country.” 

I am inclined to believe that it would be better if the Presi- 
dent were elected for eight years at once, and then was obliged 
to retire altogether. It would put an end to intrigue for a 
much longer period, and produce more uniformity in the: 
executive departments, and even in the legislative. 

1 have frequently sought the opinion of very intelligent per- 
sons respecting the benefit which might be derived from. 
requiring the heads of departments to be necessarily in the 
House of Representatives. 7 

They offer many objections, such as the Government being 
too popular and democratic already, and the influence which 
would be used in favor of the Executive. To me it seems but 
fitting that where the President has the power to disallow mea- 
sures passed by large majorities of both branches of the legisla- 
ture, there should be some person or persons prepared to 
explain officially his views in the House beforehand, and 
relieve him from the unsatisfactory ignorance of all parties, 
which exists relative to his opinions on great questions.— 
Under any circumstances I prefer an open influence to one 
underhand, which is said to pervade every department. 

I am scouted here for calling Mr. Tyler highly conservative 
of the constitution. The exercise of his prerogative has not 
met with the approbation of the majority, and few persons 
desire his re-election. 'To be sure the vetoing, as it is called 
here, of four measures, assented to by a large majority of the 
Senate and House of Representatives, is more than Her 
Majesty would have ventured to do without calling upon the 
people to support her by a new election; but here no such thing 
can take place, and Mr. Tyler may disallow apy /measunaaie 
pleases, and retain his supreme disdain of the other branches, 
without resigning the supremacy for three more years, unless 
impeached, and then a man may plead his conscience. His 
position is one of the many inconsistencies which have arisen 
in the working of this system; better far, however, to bear 
the leak than to meddle with the foundation. | 

The interference with our Irish affairs is much talked of, and 
generally disapproved of, especially that of the first magistrate 
and his son, which is indefensible. They do not understand 
the question in the least, and without inquiring whether the 

1" 
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Union has been beneficial or not, they run away with a pre- 
tended sympathy for that country, right or wrong, and pro- 
nounce them a’much injured people, because their Parliament 
was taken from them. It is in vain to point out that their 
generous natures have been imposed upon by demagogues, who 
are pocketing their pittance and encouraging disaffection and 
idleness, and that the evil originates with a want of stability 
and order that excludes investment of capital and enterprise 
from their country, who could insure any mechanical inven- 
tion which would place hundreds of laborers out of employ- 
ment. 
~ How much do partisans and demagogues rule here? The 
Press is lavish in abuse of the English, to please the sovereign 
people—it is not uncommon to hear them say “ your Govern. 
ment is paralysed,” as if there were any want of energy and 
warlike preparation ; they fancy the stillness of Parliament 
arises from fear—we know that it proceeds from a wise caution 
which teaches to avoid placing themselves in the wrong: but 
to be prepared to act the moment the blow is struck. John 
Bull hates head-over-heel legislation, unless, perhaps, to fill his 
belly, but not to increase taxation. 

I am quite delighted with this place, and am not grieving at 
my banishment—barring always your absence.—Y ours, &c. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


LYRICA ERATONENSIA. 


oy 


AVALON TO/;ITSA. 


When eve waned down St. Lawrence waves, 
Within that broad blue river’s ken, 

I stood between the place of graves—- 

The spires—the homes and hum of men ; 
And by the green hill-side I read 

The leaves of Fate, and if they said 

Within the breast of Avalon: 

“ ¥ ever lov’d but thee alone— 

J’ll never love but one!” 


Twas May’s last eve, and then she gave 
A flush’d and fond, but farewell look, 
fe Forth from her west voluptuous grave, 
To woo the scenes she yet forsook. 
Should Hope and Fate hills tween us’rear, 
Fair, far impassable when near, 
Will Isa thus tell Avalon, 
“* T ever lov’d but thee alone— 
Dll never love but one!” 


e 
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Then rose before my musing sight 

A temple to Apollo’s fame, 

All glist’ring o’er with Parian white, 
» Through which I to his Sibyl came, 

Where pale beside a lyre she stood, 

This flower of gentle maidenhood : 

And whisper’d low that Sibyl wan, 

** T ever lov’d but thee alone— 

Pll never love but one!” 


Come Isa, rest thee here awhile, ' nS 
And list the strain I’ll sing in sadness ; 

Because I feel thou canst not smile, 

Since thou hast stol’n my hours of gladness. 

One short moon since I little ween’d, 

That bosom mine to thine had lean’d, 

But now its soul sighs, still and Jone, | 

‘* I ever lov’d but thee alone— 

T’ll never love but one!” 


Ere Spring unbarr’d the frozen gates 

That shut last Winter’s ice-bound fortress, 
I deem’d that none of all the Fates 
Could e’er become a tuneful songstress. 
Then wert thou at Apollo’s shrine, 

For me, sweet priestess of the Nine! 

A Fate who sang in every tone, 

‘** T ever lov’d but thee alone— 

I’]] never love but one! ” 


I heard thy soft soprano sound, 

That, from the heaven of Harmony, 

Thy mellow notes exhal’d around 

The choir and list’ning Company. 

Then knell’d those tones my fate for ever, 

And still my bosom heard them never ; 

Because as yet thou hadst not shown 

Tever lov’d but thee alone— 

Pll never love but one! . 


Though from Apollo’s choral train e 

That lent his fane resplendency, 

Another’s melody would gain 

O’er thine a loud ascendancy ; 

Yet, ’mid shrill treble and basso hoarse, 

Thy sweet soft musical discourse bi 
Would half persuade my senses own, Wh 
I ever lov’d but thee alone— ry 
Ill never love but one! 


Alas! I hear thy songs no more— 

Thy ‘‘ walk at eve,” or “‘ mountain climbing ”— 
Thy ‘‘ merry strains” no longer pour ' 
Their music-tide o’er poet’s rhyming ; 

But still, mayhap, a day will shine 

To light me with a lay of thine! 

That day may say, ere it be done, | 

‘* T ever lov’d but thee alone— 

I'll never love but ene !” 
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When music hail’d from every tree, 
And steam for joy puff’d down the river, 
That Spring, the ice-king’s pris’ners free, 
Had sped with Phebus radiant quiver: 
And young May deck’d the verdant ground 
With perfum’d tintings all around, 
¥’en then, for all, I scarce had known 

- T ever lov’d but thee alone— | 
T’ll never love but one! 


Nor last May-moon had influenced soon 
My breast’s still wav’ring sympathy, 
Hadst thou, in truth, a young May-moon, 
Not ris’n and turn’d its tide to thee! | 
For, blushing on the hill at eve, 

I saw thee there my bosom reave— 

I saw thee lone—why not to own 

Lever lov’d but thee alone— 

I’}l never love but one ? 


But heed me Isa—do not chide, 

Nor ween me given too harsh reproof— 
Unlike the gaudy bird of pride, 

That screaming perches o’er thy roof ; 

Plain, free and artless ever seem, 

In truth, more charming far I deem 

The blossom than the rose full-blown, 
Young flower! wouldst have me all but own 
LT ever lov’d but the alone— 

T’ll never love but one? 


And though I’ve seen thee now and then, 
And o’er again would fain have broken 
The silent spell that bound me, when 
Thou felt’st, perhaps, I should have spoken. 
Yet truly since thou must know now, © 

In love I’m but a novice slow, 

Do teach me, pray, the way to own 

I ever lov’d but thee alone— 

T’ll never love but one! 


For unlike those who love to pore 

On letter’d page the live-long while, 

I keep my dusty books of lore 
Unopen’d in Cithera’s Isle ; 

Then, hasting from Idalia’s bowers, 

T run life’s prosy business hours, 

And feel too well, when these are gone, 
{ ever lov’d but thee alone— 

I'll never love but one! 


But where art thou my trusty friend 

That bidest e’er in straits beside me ?— 
Old print from title-page to end— 

Thy cover rude—comie let me ope thee 5.7; 
For ’twas unkind of me of late, 

To heed not thy neglected state— 

Come, who shall force me to disown 

E ever loy’d but thee alone— | 

I'll never love but one! 
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My trusty tome’s indeed outspread— 
Thy leaves I finger o’er and o’er— 

But wherefore now thy words so dead, 
That fired my fancy oft before? 

Art thou too charm’d with her I see, 
Fair flitting tween thy page and me— 
Who sings me in her sweetest tone, 
“*T ever lov’d but thee alone— — 

I'll never love but one!” 


We cannot then, my spell-bound tome, 

Now range the Academic grove ; 
‘or Isa beckons me to roam 

With her, Idalia’s woods of love. 

And what is love? she fain would hear 
If born of Heav’n or earthly sphere— 
And if the Nymph—sweet echo moan 

**T ever lov’d but thee alone— 

T’ll never love but one!” 


And what is love? A glowing fire? 
A nectared cup o’erflowing sweet? 
A fond or fanciful desire? 
Rapture, or slow consuming heat ? 
If each or all of these be love, 
To Avalon will Isa prove, 
When e’er she breathes in melting tone 
‘*T ever lov’d but thee alone— 
Pll never love but one!” 
VA 


But should such love, too earthly seem, 

We'll purge its dross with heavenly fire, 
And kindle in Jehovah’s beam, 

Our flame’s electric pure desire, 

Whose spirits will teach from Heaven above, 
Isa and Avalon to love! Pit 

Ah! then they each may surely own, 

““T ever lov’d but thee alone— 

Tl never love but one: ” 


Avevsta, June 18, 1846. 


TO : 


Oh! tell me what is there in fortune or fate, 
Should sever, or sadden us now; 

What dreamings are there, when my soul is elate, 
From thy lips to darkén its flow. 


Canst thou change like the rest, forget and look cold, 
Throw by, like a flow’r wreath perished, 

The past, and the hopes that its moments enfold 
So fondly, so faithfully, cherished ? 


J dare not believe it, I cannot so wrong, ii 
In thee all my spirit has sought, — 
Nor turn from 'the shrine I have knelt at so long, 

To deem that its worship was nought. 
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A BEAR HUNT. 


BY CINNA. 
Captain Leviner, and Sir Jamus ALzxanper, are the only 
ones of late years who have endeavored to amuse the readers 
of the English Magazines and Periodicals, with accounts of — 
their sporting exploits on the Canadian and Nova Scotian 
hunting grounds. It is only surprising that more attention has 
not been given to such topics by the Officers of Her Majesty’s 
Forces, stationed on this Continent, good sportsmen as they 
generally are, and well enabled to “ open out” to their friends 
at home the scenery of a country so different from their own, 
and the modes of procuring game, so decidedly opposed to all 
their previously received notions and prejudices on the subject. 
To be sure, Capt. Levinge did not choose to venture himself on 
the Moose’s track without a trusty Micmac guide to set his 
erring footsteps right, whenever his eyes became twisted in his 
head, and he ready to asseverate that the sun most decidedly | 


must have arisen in the West: nor has Sir James favored us _ 


with any more of his experience than what relates to killing 
the Deer by torch-light, while standing at gaze in the water, 
whither they had sought refuge from the flies; or to the stand- 
ing on the “run-ways,” and having them run down upon him 
by dogs. These pastimes may not exhibit either of them any 
great length advanced in the science of wood-craft, but they 
have commenced well, and will “geton” in due time, by 
perseverance, and a strict attention to the proper discipline. 
Those who are “to the manor born,” make it a point usually 
to shoot the dogs, instead of the deer, on such “ run-ways ;” 
and the torch-light mode is abjured altogether, on account of 
its being a proceeding conducted upon sneaking and unfair 
principles, and that the deer are mostly out of season, in the 
heat of summer, when thus practised upon. ‘he deer do 
most certainly afford us the best sport of any other animal, 
because we have more of it; but the bear hunt is your grand 
climacteric for excitement. You go into it as you would into 
a war with the natives of New Zealand. It is either kill, or 
make an end of,—or yield, and submit to be devoured up bodi- 
ly, in your boots and hunting shirt, as you stand. Bruin gets 
into a tremendous passion with you, providing you pursue him 
hotly, and it is then that his hair stands on end over his brows, 
without much ado, and then are his small bullet-eyes fixed 
upon you with such an expression of hate as you seldom see 
exhibited, save in the contorted countenance of some melo- 
dramatic hero, or some deeply injured friend, to whom you 
have'loaned money, and required the same at his hands some 
fourteen years after the pay day. You care nothing for his 
passion, however, providing you have some five or six dogs— 
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terrier, spaniel, poodle, mongrel,—any thing that can vocife- 

rate loudly while on the track, and you can manage to pester 

him into the most short-sighted policy of betaking himself to a 

tree, to ‘‘’scape the myriad shafts of chance” forthe time 

being. Then, if you have an axe, you presently strip yourself 
the buff, and leaving your rifle near at hand for future use, 
Ghroying with that being out of the question, so long as he 
remains among the high, screening branches of the hemlock— 
and you commence operations at the butt end of the tree with 
right good will, and an earnest intention of disturbing the me- 
‘ditations of the gentleman, very shortly. When you have the 
tree half cut you hear an uncommon commotion above, as if 
your aim were suspected, and then you swing your axe with 
redoubled energy, casting an eye upward ever and anon, lest 
your work be disturbed from that quarter, until, with a quiver 
of agony, and a dull grating heave from the perpendicular, the 
» towering mass begins to descend, at first slowly, then with 
accelerated momentum, bearing the smaller trees before it, 
until finally it comes to the ground with a rush, and a rebound 
that send the echoes up to Heaven. Then it is that all your 
activity is required. You watch narrowly the descending 
tree—you perceive several hasty demi-vaults amid the branches 
—a slight growl meets your ears, something between a grunt, 
a snivel, and a burst of patriotic defiance, until the heavy limbs 
crash on the ground, and the trunk thunders amain, amid the 
rocks, when you behold a'black mass, knocked as nearly into 
the shape of a cocked hat as aught else which you recollect, come 
bounding from amid the leaves like a tennis ball. That is the 
time you call upon Cesar to seize him, and upon puppy, spaniel, 
mongrel, to lend their aid, while you goin with your swinging 
axe, cutting with the edge at one time over his sturdy arms, 
and the next instant giving him the head of the implement over 
the ears, and down over his sloping forehead and snout, until 
you fairly belabor him into submission, and you have the satis- 
faction of seeing him expire beneath the finishing plunge of your 
knife. Such a scene as that, is a bit of sport which your ex- 
clusive deer hunter cannot pretend to reach, save twice perhaps 
in a life time ; but when it does come, your memory hoards up 
the treasure, and becomes elongated as to each slight particular 
in so far as to render the task of recounting the occurrences 
during the whole time you were engaged, a matter of most 
facile accomplishment. So, with no more preface, we desire 
to have our say at once. 

During the course of last autumn, a scene was being enacted 
at the Police room in a certain town in this Province, which 
attracted the attention of quite a crowd of people, and the 
magistrate being seated in great dignity, the two litigants being 
fairly pitted against each other, scowling mutual defiance, the 
counsel engaged—every thing looked promising for a speck of 
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Petty Sessions practice that would afford amusement for the 
time beiag. Three witnesses had been sworn, who had been 
interrupted some dozen times by the defendant, against whom, 
and upon whom, they were laying it on, and trowelling it on, 
somewhat thick and strong, much to the edification of Cinna, 
who, if the truth must be known, happened to be engaged 

that side of the question, as one of the ancient and honorable 
craft which commenced some centuries ago by attempting t 
cure the souls of men, but finding that a hopeless job, now 
descend to intermeddle in matters pertaining to their goods 
and chattels, lands and tenements, whenever they can be laid ® 
hold on, and that is but seldom in those days of benighted ig- 
norance and bigotry, we are constrained to say. Yes—we are 
for aclean breast, and we plead guilty to the soft impeachment 

of having been engaged by honest John ———— at that time, 
and of listening with joy to the way in which his witnesses 
asseverated that he did no more than good service in having 
pummelled Patrick ——— out of his seven senses, in a dispute — 
about line fences. The witnesses bore up manfully against t 
scowls and interruptions of Pat, and the cross-examinations o 
Mingo, the opposite counsel, a hunting friend of the writer's of 
some celebrity, and who takes his name from the Mengua or 
Mengwa tribe of Indians, a remnant of which tribe adopted him 
on a certain occasion, as the friends of Maga Jr. may hereafter 
be informed in black and white. Mingo and Pat were getting 
into a passion, while honest John was fixing the trespass on 
his meadow fully upon them by means of his witnesses, when 
we discovered a collusion between the opposite counsel and 
some strange man who had that moment entered the crowd, 
and who was whispering earnestly in his ear. Not being dis- 
posed to allow any evidence to be manufactured in oppo- 
sition, while our case was going on so Swimmingly, we appealed 
to his Worship, and moved that the strange man be presently 
ejected from the crowd, “nolens volens,” as General Taylor 
has it. His worship eyed the strange man sternly, and was 
about. to open his magisterial lips, when this contemner of 
Courts of Justice evaporated, and was no more to be seen.— 
His Worship then relapsed his Magisterial brows, and the 
case went on as before. Presently Mingo arose on his legs, 
and took the liberty of moving that the Court be adjourned 
until the then’ next week, ‘according to the Statute in that 
ease made and provided”—at the same time coming over and 
whispering to me “a bear has been seen in the fifth Conces- 
sion—we must be there by five o'clock.” His worship turned 
over the Black’s Acts, but got befluscated in the mass of _Cana- 
dian wisdom, and looked over on us for enlightenment. We 
confessed that the motion took us by surprise at first, but we 
afterwards seen the cunning object of our opponent. Far be 
it from us to question the power of Her Majesty’s Petty 
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Sessions to adjourn, but the cunning object of the Counsel, 
that was indeed easily discovered by one who knew him. 
The Court called upon the Counsel to give his reasons; but 
this he refused to do, stating he was not bound to enter on his 
defence until our case had been closed. We looked submis- 
sive and resigned, and the Court finally adjourned, amid the 
execrations of honest John, who accused Mingo of acting 
infernaily in the premises; to which we replied that it was 
most singular conduct indeed, particularly as our witnesses 
were getting on so well, 

« Yes!” said John, ‘‘but the best were to come. I had one 
who could swear more nor all. He hates Pat more nor I do. 
But what am I to do now—he will be sure to come over 
again ?” 

“Give him another dose of the same, then—only use no 
sticks, Let us have no more of a bringing out of fence-stakes, 
mark ye, John.” ‘ 

To this admonition John listened pensively; and we left 
him while wavering between two opinions, as to how he and 
Pat would have the next set-to. 

The dust and rabble of the town were left behind, and away 
to the sheltering quiet of the tall maple, and the breezy pine. 
Richard is Richard once more; and now I can afford to speak ;. 
{—I+~—I— it is I—it must be I, however the world may shrink 
back astounded. 

I bestrode a stout, dumpy Canadian mare, eminent for 
forging ahead on the trot, and having taken longer to swing 
on my tomahawk, Mexican knife, and rifle trappings, than 
suited Mingo, he was ahead of me some distance, on a heavy 
lump of a colt, which he had christened “ Bighead,” owing to 
the heavy, chuckle conformation of that part of his frame. A 
cloud of dust was seen in the distance before me, indicating 
the whereabouts of Bighead and his rider, or rather their 
supposed whereabouts, for save a stray whisk of a long black 
tail ever and anon from out the cloud, and now and again the 
shape of a hunter’s cap, with a good allowance of light hair 
and a tolerable pair of whiskers beneath, peering for a moment 
above the circle of dust, when Bighead, as it were, gave some 
desperate caracol to free himself from the incumbrance so 
strangely clinging to his back, you could not state for a cer- 
tainty that a flying dragon was not exercising himself along 
the valleys and over the sand-hills between you and the fifth 
concession. Following at a rattling pace, and keeping an eye 
ahead for mischief, I at length became convinced that Bighead 
was indeed there, for I plainly saw him bolt to one side, then 
throw up his heels scientifically, as near the perpendicular as 
might be; then I saw the flaps of a shooting jacket spread out 
with a sudden flirt in the air, and afterwards a heavy body 
descend somewhat rapidly towards the centre of a sand bank, 
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into which it appeared to bury itself, with the exception of a 
pair of hunting boots, that could plainly be discerned ener- 
getically being exercised above. Then came another cloud 
of dust—a seeming prancing about of a horse, with a man 
bareheaded exercising his right arm with systematic resolution, 


leading to much fearing and plunging, ahd throwing up of 


heels in the air—and I hurried rapidly to the scene, to render 


what poor aid might be in my power. When I had arrived, 
however, neither man nor horse could be found, but far in 
the distance, over an extensive flat, the Bighead might be 
recognised, stretching away masterly, with Mingo doing the 
jockeying part of the affair in true Chiffney style, leaning well 
forward, with head down, tails of hunting jacket well spread 
out, as you would open a fan, while his right hand wielded a 
cudgel, evidently caught up for the purpose, with. a smartness 
and a dexterity quite exhilarating to look upon. Bighead was 
covering the ground at fall stretch with unusual animation, 
his ears being laid back on his neck to facilitate his progress ; 
but now his long black tail hung straight behind, the flirtation 
and friskiness having evidently left it—so that taken by itself, 
this movement toward the fifth concession gave every promise 
of being brought tv a close in a remarkable short space of 
time. All doubt as to the identity of the horseman before me, 
was at once driven from my mind when | arrived at the scene 
of the late conflict. There, as plain as could be cast by a 
statuary, was the exact image and superscription of Mingo 
laid out in the sand. Here his brawny shoulders were well 
buried up—there his hunting cap was crushed over his eyes— 
at this place his prowess arm was thrust into the bank, with 
the prints of fingers well defined, in the agony of attempting 
to grapple something—and near by must have been enacted 
the final flourish of the hunting boots. Taken altogether, it 
was as pretty a specimen of the gentleman, done in sand, as 
could be wished by any of his friends. Being satisfied, there- 
fore, that my friend was not behind me, I followed on, and 
soon arrived at Patrick Coghlan’s clearance, where I found 
him awaiting me, with a flushed cheek, and an eye exceedingly 
wandering, though I did not remark that any of its glances 
fell in the direction of Bighead, who was now endeavoring to 
ruminate in a pasture hard by. 

‘The good man Patrick was not at home, but his wife received 
us with the cordiality customary in her country, and now 
somewhat practised among us 5. and as the whole neighborhood 
knew of the exact whereabout of the bear’s operations the 
night before, we leisurely spunged out our rifles, and then set 
out fer the spot. We walked two miles through a swamp, 
and after passing two or three small clearances, we came to 
the oat-field in the extreme rear of Mich Welsh’s farm, where 
lay the scene of our future operations. The bear had destroyed 
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a large share of the grain in this field, and his tracks were yet 
quite fresh in the soft mould. After a long examination, we 
at length came upon the path by which he came into the 
field, and in which the print of his moccasin could be plainly 
discovered, more than fifteen inches in length, 

“Tsay, Giant, what do you think of this?” quoth Mingo, 
following on his trail, and examining it minutely, at the same 
time allowing Cribb, his eminent black terrier, whom he held 
in leash, to take a whiff at the tainted ground as he went 
along. Mingo was decidedly in a state of excitement; and you 
would have said the same of his dog Cribb, had you seen his 
bright eyes shining from under his bristling brows, and_ his 
short tail twitching from one side to the other with sudden 
twinges of delight and expectancy. My dog, Scamp, did not 
seem to take so kindly to the work, as I led him along; and 
peradventure, had he not been restrained by the collar, he 
would have been off out of the oat-field, and down through the 
swamp, like mad, for this was his first essay on the huge fvot- 
steps of Bruin, and by the way his hair stood all in the wrong 
direction, and the involuntary leaps he gave to free himself 
and be on his road home, it could readily be surmised that his 
objections were not slight to intermeddling in any shape in the 
affair. He was, however, brought up to the scratch, and shamed 
out of his inheroic state of mind, until finally he passed on, 
with pointed ears and tail on the flourish, in a manner quite 
gratifying. We came to the brush fence, next the forest, and 
here we found where he had heaved himself over in going 
and coming. Following on still further, we saw where he had 
entered the swamp; and having ascertained sufficiently for 
our purpose, we returned, and made preparations for his 
reception, should he think proper again to come out on that 
night. 

Near the centre of the field a large maple had been turned 
up, throwing its roots high in the air; and on one of these 
Mingo perched himself, to await the enemy. I could find no 
pee to suit, unless it were the stump of a tree that had been 

roken off some thirty feet from the ground ; but how to reach 
its top was the question, seeing that I had defensive implements 
about me sufficient to stock a small armory. At length an 
expedient was resorted to, such as we adopt to reach a scaffold 
for deer, A small beach was cut, and the limbs taken off six 
inches from the tree, to serve as steps to my ladder. Erecting 
this with immense labor against the side of the broken maple, 
I at last ascended and took my position. Looking over at 
Mingo, about one hundred yards away, I saw him twisting 
his head in a queer way under hisarm. At the first I thought 
him taking aim at the bear in the distance, and my heart gave 
a throb such as the foot-soldier must feel when perceiving ten 
thousand cavalry rushing down hill full at his square. I then 
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regretted that we had fastened our dogs at a remote part of 
the field, for a wounded bear is the better of being teased a 
little, and Mingo generally wounds whatever he points his 
iron at, when he does not kill out-right. Here, at all events, 
there is a bear fight,” said I, while gazing intently at Mingo, — 
with his head drawn awry, expecting every moment to see the 
blaze and the smoke, and hear the well known twang of bis 
Yankee rifle. Smoke there was, after a little, and a slight 
blaze; and then Mingo turned himself on his root with an 
evident chuckle of satisfaction, while he poured out volume 
after cloud of the perfumed weed from his now thoroughly 
lighted meerchaum. This was against all the rules of wood- 
craft, but he would not be denied, informing me, in reply to 
my remonstrances, that the bear had only by that time 
awakened from his snooze, and was not half determined 
whether he was hungry or not. So, of course, I followed 
his example, to relieve the tedium of waiting. Night came 
on a-pace, and we heard a noise in the distance. ‘This must be 
he—and yet it came from the wrong direction. Before it was 
yet quite dark, two men and a woman came into the rear of 
the oat-field, talking very loud. A woman! and in that desolate 
wilderness! There is hope for Canada, when we see such 
things! A man and his wife had been in search of their cows, 
and were now returning, talking cheerfully with a young 
apprentice to a Surveyor, who had left the camp, and was 
making his way to the front. The apprentice’s talk was 
mostly about “ young ladies” in general, and some very pretty 
ones in particular, whom he knew, and who were exceedingly 
to his taste. Mrs. McCarty was “ taking the weight ” of the 
young gentleman, and_ well she knew how to do it, as her 
husband testified by his merry laughs. They came into the 
part of the field where I sat, and I could at last perceive that 
the distinguished young beau had a gun on his shoulder. Their 
talk was now about the bear. This was the “ bear-field,’?— 
“the oat-field of Mich Welsh, where the big bear came to 
devour entirely the oats of Mich.” “ And be the powdhers,” 
said Mr. McCarthy, “it’s me that thinks he would ate a man 
as soon!” This was consolatory, certainly, to us. But the 
apprentice did not fear bears—he could pass the woods at 
all hours, and with his “gun he could shoot whatever came 
before him,”——“ he never feared a bear in his life.” They 
now came directly under me, and were passing along without 
notice, until Mingo gave a roar through his hands, that echoed 
far through the woods. 

“The bear !—the bear!” cried Mrs. McCarthy, and if I do 
not mistake, I heard the sound of hurried footsteps speeding 
deftly through the grain. 

“The bear !” shouted Mr. McCarthy, leaping forward with 
a stick in his fist, and which he brandished madlv. 
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“The bear !—call the dogs!” vociferated the apprentice, 
unslinging his gun, and looking wildly around him, before 
setting off with the others. I pride myself upon my general- 
ship at that time, in not moving one peg, for had I done so, 
the contents of the young reprobate’s rusty gun would in all 
probability have been well aimed at the object at the top of 
the stump, and I could not blame any one to administer me a 
dose under such circumstances. Yet the apprentice was, 
perhaps, in some danger as well: flesh and blood could not 
stand the imposition of being put up for a target in that manner, 
without retaliating. Had the scamp fired, he would have been 
opened upon in return in good style, I fancy. The matter ended 
properly, by his fears getting the better of him, so as to bring 
his legs into most appropriate play. He ran well, particularly 
after stumbling upon the dogs, and after Cribb, making a dash 
at him, gave one energetic growl. This finished the work : 
we heard a succession of quick sounds, like a man taking the 
step, hop and jump; then a crash in the dry twigs of the 
swamp, and a general rush over every thing, and the appren- 
tice vanished. Mingo gave one prolonged relaxation to his 
cachinatory organs at the result, and then we settled ourselves 
steadily to the work in hand. 

We sat and sat, still as the echoless forest itself, until about 
ten o’clock. The moon had got up, but we could not distin- 
guish each other, and I had some thoughts of slinging my rifle, 
and breaking up the Indian council of war, or rather the 
Quaker meeting, by backing myself down the rustic ladder, 
and retiring, leaving Mingo to do his own watching if he 
chose. But that was the moment when the question arose 
whether I could retire in safety, or not; for hearing a rustling 
sound of the oats, like the wind disturbing long grags, I cast 
my eyes down, and saw a dark object alongside of the stump 
on which I sat, which I at once took to bea man. It was, 
however, no man, for he was moving slowly towards the 
centre of the field, and I could perceive as he passed afong, 
that he moved his arms out on either side, and drew the tall 
oats within reach of his mouth. He was standing erect and 
moved himself slowly along, while at the same time I could 
hear him drawing the heads of the oats through his mouth, and 
grinding his teeth on them. This was the identical gentleman 
of whom we were in search, and of course it was my bounden 
duty to lift up my rifle, and pour devastation down upon him, 
to the best of my slender judgment and ability ; but for the life 
of me, I could not lift my gun. My boots struck lightly on the 
bark of the tree as they hung down, and the noise caused him 
at once to stop feeding, and, as I thought, to turn round facing 
me. My presence of mind then returned, and I slowly raised 
my rifle and fired. Now I knew I could not miss him, for, 
from long practice, I can point my gun, at any object I can 
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see, within a few inches as near the mark at night, as in the 
day-light. I knew I had not missed him, for he gave a tre- 
mendous bounce as the cap broke, and uttered a description of 
grow] such.as a full sized pig gives when a dog sets upon him 
on thesudden, He hissed and groaned, and gave short leaps 
from the ground, and grasped the oats on either side, and 
hugged himself desperately, in a fanciful exhibition of what hie 
might do were so and so the case, and had he me down 
« fornenst” him—-where I had no idea of being by any per- 
suasion, by the bye, at that moment, Probably it would have 
taken a ten horse-power steam-engine to have drawn me from 
the stump at that precise minute; but, at the ‘same time, | 
had an inward sense of the importance of speedy action in 
some way or manner, but what was to be done I did not know. 
The dogs were held fast in another part of the field. Was I 
to go down and meet him face to face 1—was I to tomahawk 
the fellow, or scaip him, or try the grips with him, or pounce 
on him pel] mell, and do all in my power to assuage his wrath, 
and bring him to terms? Self-preservation suggested that I 
could act quite as conspicuous a part by sitting still, and so 
I accordingly remained at full gaze, without even re-loading 
my gun, in a sort of dignified neutrality, or masterly inactive 
state, 

Mingo, ‘by this time, had come to the rescue. He said not 
a word, but came up blundering through the oats, almost 
‘head-foremost into the arena. He caught sight of the bear, 
and hugging his rifle for a brief period to his face, he dis- 
‘charged it full at him. The monster gave another tremendous 
bound when he felt the lead, and gnashing his teeth, so that 
you might have heard him one hundred yards away, and 
giving his indescribable growl, he stood on his hinder legs, 
and made at Mingo furiously, 

“ Back !—back !—for your life, run!” I eried, hoarsely ; but 
little need was there for the admonition. Mingo, after dis- 
charging his gun, had instinctively made a backward motion, 
as if he were forming “four deep” in regular militia drill, 
and, in doing so, he fell. By the time, however, that the bear 
had commenced the forward movement towards him, he was 
jn full retreat, luckily towards the dogs. By the way in 
which his head and shoulders arose and disappeared above 
and below the grain, I should say that his action was quite 
energetic in thus taking himself out of the way. The bear 
remained in possession of the ground, and now lay down, and 
commenced licking his side. J know that in consequence of 
their thick hair, this mode they adopt to staunch the blood. 
It is all nonsense about their stopping the wound with leaves— 
‘the ledves on which they lie being generally found adhering 
go the clotted blood, giving rise to the mistake. 
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Mingo not being heard coming. owing to the dogs having 
entangled themselves in the leash, I now, thought a fair chance 
offered of giving the bear another shot while he lay on the 
ground, and accordingly drew up my gun with a steady arm, 
and pulled the trigger—but it did not go off, and I then 
bethought myself that I had neglected to load it, in the height 
of my excitement. I therefore dropped the breach on my 
foot, and turning up my flask, let a usual charge of powder 
run into the barrel, as I supposed; then I drove two bullets 
tightly home with a strong hand, and levelling upon the dark 
object, fired at once. The report was astounding, but the heavy 
barrel did not spring; and Master Bruin was again aroused, 
and hugging himself with greater energy than before, just as 
Mingo came rushing forward with the two dogs, urging them 
on with a scream. I could have leaped. from the top of the 
stump in the intensity of my zeal, had not Cribb, with a 
choking yelp, and a few short leaps, at once closed with the 
bear, There was an uncommon panting for a moment, and 2 
shutting of teeth, offering an unerring indication that the 
fur was being scattered in that quarter, could one have had 
daylight to perceive it. Scamp now got emboldened, and, 
made a pounce at the enemy’s rear, making an important 
diversion in behalf of his comrade. Cribb bore himself bravely, 
standing on his hinder legs to be even with his enemy; but the, 
bear gave him too much of it, with his sharp nails, and the 
desperate strength of his fore arm. He was about being 
taken into the bear’s embrace, and then you would probably 
have heard of his ribs having been broken, and of his thick 
bullet head having been barbarously pulled out by the roots, 
Scamp, however, served him, and got one stroke of the bear’s 
paw which sent him far into the oats. Cribb again caught 
the hinder paw of the bear as he was twisting himself around, 
and Bruin, loosing courage, attempted to escape by running, 
The dogs, however, having got warmed, would not now be 
denied, and attacking him together, we heard the sounds of 
a desperate worrying for a brief space; and then the bear, 
casting them off, made at once for the tree on which I sat, 
which he commenced to ascend, clutching firmly with his fore 
paws, and lifting himself up with his hinder ones, which, tore 
the bark off at every stretch he made. He was almost at me 


before I could move myself in any way. “Look out for. 


yourself !—there he goes !—he is nearly upon you!” shouted 
Mingo, and I made a convulsive grasp at my apology for a 
ladder, It stood firm, and I swung myself down in some way 
that I do not now comprehend. Mingo had by this time 
re-loaded, and taking a hurried aim, gave him a shot which 
caused him to unloose his hold, and fall heavily to the ground. 
Another combatant now entered the field, in. the shape of 
Paddy Coghlan, who had come out to seek us, and conduct us 


/ 
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home. He brought his axe with him; and the hooroosh of 
the dogs, with our shouts as the bear fell, at once brought him 
to the spot. The bear had now got Cribb firmly clutched in 
his arms, and they were dancing a merry waltz at the foot of 
the tree, when Mingo cried that his dog was being killed. 
We all with one accord now rushed forward, and Paddy gave 
the first swing with his axe on the occasion. With both of 
his hands thrown high over his head, and a seeming leap off 
the ground of a yard at least, Paddy brought the back of his 
‘axe down on the shoulders of Bruin with such force’ as to 
compel him to loose his hold of Cribb. “Stand till him,” said 
Paddy, again raising his axe, and laying about him. My own 
trusty tomahawk was not idle, any more than Mingo’s, and we 
fought well, under the circumstances. The foaming brute was 
not yet half overcome, and finding us too many for him, he 
struck the dogs out of the way, and again took to the tree. 

« Now, wait till we kindle the fire on him, be the powdhers,” 
said Paddy, eyeing bim some twenty feet above. 

“] will save you that trouble,” said Mingo, loading his rifle, 
hurriedly ; ‘‘ I see his head.” 

« And I will reserve my fire,” said I, being now morally 
certain that he was this time in our power. 

Mingo raised his gun steadily, and getting his head between 
his eye and the moon, he brought him again to the ground 
with a heavy fall. He attempted to raise himself, but I 
levelled him lifeless with a brace of bullets under the ear. 
The dogs rushed in again, followed by Paddy, who danced on 
his carcase with right good will, swinging his axe. “ Hurra! 
the day’s our own! Be d—d to the bit, but he’s done for Yi 
cried Paddy ; and so in sooth he was, and high time, too, one 
would think. He furnished a tolerable sleigh-robe, and afforded 
some delectable hams, which were done good justice to, after 
about a fortnight’s drying. He was weighed in the balance, 
and was not found wanting of six hundred weight. 

This is a most blood-thirsty adventure for the readers of 
Miss Maggy, and it is doubtful if I do right in forcing it upon 
them; but they have been plomosed with such nice things all 
along, that it is well for them to know some of the realities 
of a life in the woods. Think of the many women (I beg 
pardon !—ladies!) and little children who may have been 
frightened by this monster, or by the very mention of his 
name. Perhaps he may have devoured some of them (in 
imagination) while they were out picking raspberries in the 
fallows. “Oh! dear! that horrid bear! 1 thought I saw 
him, or at least heard him! I am sure something stirred 
behind the gooseberry bush!” No doubt—and, therefore, did 
we not do right to make his tough, grisly hide into a sleigh- 
robe, and to dispose of his hams in a way so satisfactory to 
all parties concerned ? 
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AGRICULTURAL REPORT FOR JUNE. 


Tur prospects of the husbandman in Canada West never 
looked brighter, so far as produce is concerned, than they do 
at the close of June, 1846. From all parts we hear the most 
cheering accounts; and ‘it happens most propitiously for the 
Province, that at the time when the Mother Country is with- 
drawing her protection in favor of her chiefest corn producing, 
Colony, that that Colony should be blessed with the almost’ 
certainty of reaping the most abundant harvest ever known 
since Canada was reclaimed from the. wilderness. It makes 
the weighty blow fall lighter. Great as was last year’s harvest, 
that of the present will be much greater—in point of fact, for 
‘Wheat and Hay the expectation is beyond the most. fervent 
Imagination, The weather during the whole of the month has 
been highly favorable to the increase of vegetation. Hardly 
sufficient of rain has fallen, but nothing like drought has been 
experienced, although the weather has been particularly hot 
and sultry towards its close. 

Of Spring and Fall Wheat, the Fall Wheat looks the best. 
Tt is strong, full and upright, in spite of the heavy rains which 
fell in the beginning of the month. On new and old land, 
the yield promises to be equally abundant. Of Spring Wheat, 
the yield promises to be nearly as good, more particularly of 
the kind much sown in the neighborhood of Kingston, called 
**Black Sea Wheat,”—although, in many instances, the farmers 
have sown this seed on very indifferent soil, trusting to the 
exaggerated report, that it will produce abundantly on the 
poorest as well as. on the richest of land. Those who act 
contrary to nature and common sense, can only blame them- 
selvés for the effects of their credulity. A great deal of Club 
Wheat has also been sown in these parts, but the accounts 
appear to be contradictory. Some assert that it looks fully 
‘as promising as the best Spring Wheat, while others are of 
opinion, that as a producing seed, the fields will be found 
vastly inferior to the new and favorite kind. : 

The quantity of Wheat planted this year is greater by one- 
fourth than that sown in any previous year ; and when it ts 
recollected that up to the present time, all the Forwarders 
have been kept busy in transporting last year’s harvest to 
Montreal, it is not unfair to conjecture, that nearly the whole 
of next summer will be consumed in like manner. In 1840 
and 1841, the Forwarders, were fully employed until the end 
of July, but that extraordinary business was occasioned by 
the large quantities of American Flour aud Grain passing 
through our waters. This year the press has been caused 
solely by the surplus produce of Canada, and proves how 
greatly more productive the Canadian farms have become. 

G 
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RANMA 


REMARKS. 


The distance from. Lake Erie to Montreal, the head of navigation for Atlantic 
vessels, is 367 miles ; and the total fall from Lake Erie to tide water is 564 feet. 


WELLAND CanaL.—T his Canal has two entrances into Lake Erie: one at Port 
Maitland, about 38 miles West of Buffalo ; and the other at Port Colborne, about 
‘20 miles from Buffalo. At both places the Lake is generally open in spring from 
‘one to two weeks earlier than at Buffalo. This Canal also communicates with the 
Grand River Navigation at Dunnville. Two of the Jarge class of Locks are 
situated below St. Catherines, and steamboats may ascend to that place. 


Sr. Lawrence Canats.—These Canals will be completed by the opening of 
the navigation in the spring of 1847. As steamers will always descend the 
Rapids outside of these Canals, they will not have to pass each other in them ; 
‘and, consequently, the width of bottom is reduced fifty feet. 

The Cornwall Canal is completed, and in full operation. 

The Beauharnois Canal is also completed. The Royal Mail Steamers now 
descend from Lake Ontario to Lachine, within nine miles of Montreal. 

The Lachine Canal will be completed by the Ist of August, 1847, 

' Vessels of from 300 to 350 tons, may navigate the Welland and St. Lawrence 
‘Canals, and thus pass from Lake Erie to the Atlantic. 

The Lock and Dam at St. Anne’s Rap:ds, head of Montreal Island, completes 
ithe navigation by the Rideau and Ottawa Canals, and connects Lake of Two 
Moustains with Lake St. Lewis. It is now’ in full operation. Pt 

The Lock and Dam at St. Ours, on the River Richelieu, will be completed 
in 1847; and steamboats from Quebec and Montreal may then ascend to the 
Chambly Basin, at any season of the year; and vessels from the Upper Lakes, 
with produce, may descend the St. Lawrence, and ascend the Richelieu and 
‘Chambly Canal, to Lake Champlain. 

The Chambly Canal, connecting Lake Champlain and Chambly Basin, was 
onstructed under the direction of Local Commissioners. 


Length of Canal in miles......... th same Verdleteted close SOS 


Number of Locks, including Guard Locks........... AES dada wig iNOS sv 84 
Toa ne a deeten ciwcivicyes eget thes des oseéccageuabdgdederaphandés Ga oe 1k ae: 688 
Length of chamber between the gates of each Lock............ec...ssseceee 90 
Wigth in the clear of eal: docks .<;.,....)<cc2 44 cshengaesdee ss eas LOSal col 15 
pepe Oa MES BIe sis ella sees occ ave uel eee wee MILE Sas beads tally, Md 
‘Width of the Canal at the bottom........,..s.ccccsesseseeceeecece UM Be cets 28 
Width of the Canal at the surface ...........cccc0c0 Bees sec Weith oe Jb YLT EN 40 


These are the dimensions of the old Canal, capable of passing beats not ex- 
ceeding 75 tons burden. 


FREIGHTS.—QUANTITY OF GOODS TO COMPOSE A TON. 


The New York Chamber of Commerce have a By-Law, stating that the 
articles, the bulk of which shall compose a ton, to equal a ton of heavy materials, 
Shallbe in weight as follows :— 

1568 Ibs. coffee, in casks, 1830 Ibs. in bags—1120 lbs. cocoa, in casks, 1307 
Ibs. in bags.—8 bbls. flour, of 196 lbs. each.—6 bbls. beef, pork, tallow, pickled 
fish, pitch, tar, and turpentine.—16 cwt. coffee, cocoa, and dried codfish, in bulk, 
and 12 ewt. dried codfish, in casks of any size—6 cwt. ship bread, in casks, 7 
cwt. in bags, and 8 ewt. in bulk.—200 gallons, wine measure, (reckoning the 
full contents of the casks,) oil, wine, brandy, or any kind of liquors.—22 bushels 
of gtain, pease, or beans, in casks.—36 bushels of grain, in bulk.—36 bushels 
of European salt.—29 bushels sea coal.—40 feet, cubic measure, mahogany, 
square timber, oak plank, pine and other boards, beavers, furs, peltry, beeswax, 
cotton, wool, and bale goods of all kinds—1 hhd. tobacco. 
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COMMERCIAL REPORT. 
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PRICES CURRENT. 


CORRECTED MONTHLY BY MR. R. SCOBELL, INSPECTOR- 


Kingston, 30th June, 1846. 


ARTICLES. PRICES. 
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AsHes.—Pearl, & CWt......ccceceeeeecec essen eerseenareaeaetee tsetse ences eens: 
| EUG) aI OMS RPMS Uric ccs Ne Goi AS Me Mca a, UP Ree) Ue o toralua eelale slats 
Sal Eratus (Morton’s) per CWte........secceeeeereseeersen ere ereetees 
Frour.—Superfine, y bbl. 196 Th... cc... cece eee eee rete ees 
Fine, do. SA I Lot LRG RUINS, BOS aman ha 
Middlings, ose? wiare BANGS CM OL. Cilia RIAD, CHL lotatets Be 
Hiprs.—Cow, y’ 100 hh.. TA LU | AU A Pa APOE TERS CURE 
Calf Skins Bed. oe Lew cok Mie hea scence eadeee teu sa scene tetene eects 
Propuce.— Wheat, # bishel, GO) Tb hoe eS ei ae Ra ae an 
Barley, Gogh) AB: To alge eicdes saiee sess oh eM gallate Sass 
Oats, Od OBA IB: re LAURE ROR nee daub bau treanes 
Pease, GO: WU <b aetap patter eee adielen sptche.cits aiktametren 
Beans, ae AY SOC RRR RE CCL Seat ee 
Rye, Pa CR I mR ot ro ANG Mian dl GN ke RE Aes SRK oe 
Corn, Oe’ coke Jin Bekls Me bblsis bie oe ep MCP URER eae ian atioeislarad Mets i'n 
Buckwheat, Fee RIEU RE SIMARD An eS nore sal 3h Ra ATF am 
Hay,  tom.s.cceccecscssseecsternersenectstseateceeerseesenees Ra ad 
Provisions.—Beef, fresh, per 100 tb.. CSR eae eas sk 
Beef, mess, BP bb des ouch, Gey eseuianerntis eobns ayeaeeee Wtahbe «heii abet 
S¢ prime Mess, dO .....eseererecsrnererersserrersareemeatneraaerate anes 
prime, GO oh a's voc eo Bie R UR piaies > 0 4 seaboyelele aaa «Ua i 
Mutton, Y Th... cece cccese cc ece nee eeeeeeees enc eeeeeeasreteseeteeareeee eens 
Pork, fresh,  Th.......ceccceeeuveeeerees thence ects stense recess eeeeeeraers 
Do. mess, # bbl.. PRR). OAR A INT ne SIT ery AS 
Do. prime mess, y “DI eg CMR eel ocirecs ite aka aN aa 
Do. prime, Y Db]. ...... ces cecseeaneee enter sere eesecceseeseneees tips 
Potatoes, ae, bushel... .. s..-s casaminaemmeniens ents 1 ie lea Dh wae cle Me cal BUC 
Turnips, CO. « js0saivisopny oleskmeapbalsiipintnae sistas bin bowe.ne teoneaene > ciniayse 
Butter, of Tb oi... cece ccc ecceec cence ecseonetenee sarees censeceasease erence cee: 
Fowl; & | paiti....cocsccccsssnccgenedetessguonssesctecerecssensecnersocscons 
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West India, Vdo, 
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RATES OF FREIGHT. 


FROM CLEVELAND To KINGSToN—400 miILEs. 
On Flour, a bbl., 40 cents.—Pork, y bbl, 60 cents—Wheat, ¥ bushel, 124 cents. 


FROM KINGSTON TO MONTREAI, AND VICE VERSA, 


_ Downwards. ; Upwards. 

eo a: s. D. 
UIE | ae Lo| MDE eae i ae 210 Dry Goods: Y CWt.....-.eecree cere’ 2 0 
Wheat and other Grain, y bushel, 0 74) Sugars, Groceries, and Liquors, 
Prabesiqibtos eles l leek bs an 0 ; Pt CME NUE osc die wales sgn ood 6 
Parkiund Beebe auld. 3 0} Hardware, % CWl....seeeeeeee wks 6 
Totacéa. at btidd: ste iis dias 10. 0. 3 Pig Tron, gf Cwt.....seceseeee ees 1 0 
Staves, y thous’d, to Quebec £7 0 0 3 Bar Tron, YF CWhio..eeeeeererees 1 3 
Square Timber, y dv. todo. 10 0 0 3 

Lh aa STOCKS. 

PCoummerdial Banks Me Di dele dy e 0k a Ss Paes 

Bank of Upper Canada... oooh. ce ceteeeeceuneedarenetedecsen 10 y cent prm. 
‘Bank of Montreal.. Pe eee ee Lae 

Bank of British North eorex, NOS Eh a RP aL Oy Was toane Par. 

Kingston Marine Railway Company .............s::.sesseesessree 29-H cent dis. 


— 


COURSE OF EXCHANGE. 


Kineston.—-Drafts on London, at sixty days, 104 y cent premium. Drafts 
on New York, 3 y cent premium. 


— 


® EXCHANGE AT MONTREAL. 
Bank, 60 days on London .........4..esecereteeeese nes 0 @ 10 per cent premium. 


Private, 90 dayson do. -..cescee cesses cesses ee teeeenee es 74 @ TE do. 
Bank, 3 days on New York... ieee net h2@ 0 do. 
Brivate, do. ote endl discc. a AGRO Bo Gi: @ do. 


CORN EXCHANGE. 


Liverroon, June 4—Wheat, a 70 th—Canadian Red, 7s. 9d. to 8s. 1d. 
Canadian White, 8s. 3d. to 8s. 9d. ‘Flour, # 196 tbh—Canadian Sweet, 28s. 
to 29s. i 


Ann enn nae 


FORSYTH & BELL’S PRICES CURRENT OF TIMBER, DEALS, &c., 
FOR THE FORTNIGHT ENDING 
Quesec, Turspay, 24th June, 1846. 


S. De Ss. Ds» 
Wuire Ping, vnibevenibg to ernee® and manufacture :— 
ar se Hla cS Maid AIO Lea) in Secs ov ate SU RRMI ew ses Spe e's (cs ee ae 
- Ordinary PAR UNM Chad cht. can Re ot. Coa 0.34 @ 904 
tod de. dos! eure eneen fovs 200 Sh en OA ea OS 
Superior do......Legeecseesesoesseceeserteerece bees sautenes creer eeeee ees 0°55 @ 0 6 
In shipping order, according to average, quality and manu- aie?" 
MAGCDES | 5. oak celta ois Loe dae ts «bs lv as o08 OM MURERE 3 ons Se conedlay 0 4@ 0 6 
Rep Pins, in shipping order, 40 feet average... 00.0.0. sess 011 @ 0 0 
In the raft, according to sl eh quale and manufacture... 0 9 @ 0 10 
Oax, hy the dram.. Se | RM US UU aoe aE TO 
In small parcels... aie san apaiatged eatin ae Qh Wahi C9 
Exum, in the raft, according t to. average 3 ‘and d quality. ie sivas 0: 64 @ 0 8% 
Asi, according to incall Dad NORE ie or RS aR CRY 
TaMARac, flatted.. " 04 @ 0 54 


e 
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. £8 


£8 
Staves, Standards y M. fair specification......-....0..006 Mabey 3710 @ 0 O 
AM Pipe, ...: Sasa aaleattoe. 01s RENE SOE 3 Perret CRO : 3815 @ 0 0 
White Oak Puncheon, merchantable ............2:.+++ 1110 @ 0 0 
Red Oak BRR ick ei Uiiirsis naps onteenn'sd eaaitins RAH 0: ek, OLD. OE 
Bartek jie ai ai aco IE. Sle BAU aki a ane ee LO) NG Seat 
Pine Deans, floated .............:0cceeeeeceerseceeeseses LL] @ two-thirds for seconds. 
PP OSIP MMT 0c St) es i'osde vo okd sagsngnodcwegureliae 12 @ two-thirds for seconds. 
Wo. ppruce, fitst quality, ....:...clsthWa-tivelaers 7 15s. 
Don) midtes i BECONG quality’... l..15.vsespenienspne & 6 Ss. @ £6 10s. 


Parties in England will bear in mind, that Timber sold in the rafé subjects the 
purchaser to great expense in dressing, butting, and at times heavy loss from 
Culls—if sold in shipping order, the expense of shipping only is to be added, 


eee 


REMARKS. 


We have advices to-day up to the 4th instant, from Liverpool, which state that 
the disagreement between the master-builders and their workmen, which had 
continued for upwards of two months, and had such a depressing influence on the 
prices of all wood goods, was not yet settled, though many attempts had been 
made for so desirable an end. An adjustment was, however, expected to be near 
at hand, and a revival of trade was looked for from this, as well as from the Com 
Bill and the Tariff being likely soon to become law, Prices, however, were 
merely nominal, and the English markets being in this depressed state, we cannot 
wonder at the situatian of our own, a pervading dullness being its characteristic... 
Low prices at home, a heavy stock wintering over, immense supplies coming 
forward, and the scarcity of money, all tend to reduce prices to a degree no one. 
anticipated, and we state that most articles are actually unsaleable. 


Wuire Pine has found purchasers at our quotations, but only tu’ a limited 
extent, and on reference to the returns annexed to the quantity measured, it will 
be seen how much it exceeds either last year or the year preylous. 


Rep Pive.—In our last Circular we stated it maintained its prices very well, 
though we then reduced our quotations from a half-penny to a penny. Now we 
have reduced it fully 2d.; and for 40 feet shipping order, 11d. is all that is 
asked, while for smaller ‘Timber, in the raft, over 9d. cannot be realized. One 
raft, of a. small average (24 feet) has, we understand, been placed at 8d. 


Eo is becoming heavy of sale, although a great many rafts have been placed 
at our quotations. 


Oax is still shipping in large quantities, and we do not vary the prices quoted 
in our Jast Circular, except a trifle when sold by retail. 


Sraves.—Some large parcels have been sold at £37 10s. and for all Pipe 
£38 15s. is realized. Up to this period, very few, either Standard or Puncheon, 
have arrived. 

Tamarac is arriving freely, but there is a fair demand for it, at from 4$4. to 54d. 
flatted, and for square 6d. is readily paid. 

Draxs floated are the only articles purchasers ean be found willing to purchase 
freely, and notwithstanding the decline in square timber, hold their own, as do 
Bright and Spruce. 

Frrecuts continue at 34s. to 36s. for Liverpool, and to London there is a better 
demand, ewing to the quantity of Flour shipping from Montreal. 


\ 


ComvarativE SraTeMENT of arrivals and tonnage at the Port of Quebec, 
ain the years 1845 and 1846, up to the 24th June, inclusive in each year. 


VESSELS. TONNAGE. 


VASE RS Se A UR OS's ee 645... 237,949 . 
24th June, 1846... 0. leaeesaseces 40 sods MURR A Seis o's patient » 641 235,422 | 
Decrease «...A.wcbisn-ivunhass + sehen Eee. ee 2,527: 
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PRICES CURRENT AT MONTREAL. 


(Our quotations are the prices of articles of the first quality.) 
Montrear, 30th June, 1846. 


rales: 


ARTICLES, PRICES. 


& 


MODNWNUAWRNUWEHENODONOCOWHWORRNEHOMH! 


Asnes—Pots, ff Cwt ......c...cc0e00e See oo ARE MUO ey Pere i aaa 
Tt Tn See Ne ae Ay aU oe ec WWavecdah eeMeneieancUte sollid BRU EY TE, 

Corree—Laguayra, (good,) 4 th .. «bee UCRIRGE SEY is, 20. 

Friovur—Canada Fine, ¥ bbl. L. 196 b.. RAEN ALOR Ne 
Superfine .. su aee con 0b ane i0s code ee dod caleeeead e Pada eMWae ee bede tite 
American Superfine... wd eeeeeeaeclfpene coos 

Grain— Wheat, Upper Canada best vw 60 Bb... Pek te oa ik dale gs 
Middling do. do. ........ ..0 ister tint 
Lower Canada Red, ¥ Rant. eh 
‘Barley, ¥ minot.. Prey 
‘Oats .. wR eRMisieys MEANS CUA RAE Se ely ave s'aib og % Saket ck ete aMmenRMn 
Deer Coit viel luke hzesseaesGaslicsecces sn aa Siete 

Tron—English Bar, Y tom....csccice sc ccesscseesscecesseass uegs secs emer nen 14 
MNEE MOU AAO UD ds Cease hands desetd dict c otic nS G0ls Je cece OMe Ry 
gh ANE fy Se AO ICRA A SBA SOO RR 9) A 
Swedish Bar, Oa soda GasraraGagas scecgdaiedeubusse cs ctl ec eeloge meen 
eevee), ene leh Dist, 4P Of 4: 35s cdesag ees cd deneeetal' cs oasis naoueeestes 

Do. Cast .. os eee cones escescegern es deceeseerss ces 
Canada Plates, # bese. DP EER SED! MRE PE HER PSP EPR es ARs Hr 4 
Nails Cutan sneveanetsnsnnsneanerninn eke s Cann ara 

Motasses, # gallon.........5 chivodecsaberesnncese eas] Cpu aee augteae 

Or1s—Linseed, Boiled, y gallon... vs'y SOUR Sale sialalb eely ame Pata a ey ane 
Linseed, Raw, do. Lied cous Vd MMO EL a Uonae en aaeee eatayer Ls s 
Olive, GON i ici ans vcs sheeple eke ae Paka Rene Ki 
Lard, 1 OE 22 Dien dS 9) GUS: Bata 
Sperm, Oe gene w'ees +01 Bedun saras Cements <WeRaNKO eorpee 
Cod, do. Conc ceree ss doce eedesces gress ccsec dads 
Seal, do. paivies eedieeVovnlsjsie weeipusiees. cts siduclabisevsieeealas 5 
Palm, y th ..... Brocco esas ce orae ss vecoce ores evaccees Soeese Jeoee ee eccasewoneedcens 
Castor, do. ...... nae t's dhe te SIUM MGS ft steel lw ino clue ena 

Provistons—Beef, Prithe e Mess, vl Spb a a aia Lene e 
Prime, ¥ bbl... 

Pork, Mess, do: Nea eee asic clades altaes «iacece dae MUR mmMnME aS seousaiue ahe hau 
Do. Prime Lanne aaa Ve aaagennneeyye «alta eAlak lt Aaadad Raila ts 
Lard, # tb .. 98 nS ER RRL Le ON LRN ry tS 

Butter, do. mate VERS oe 6 Cees a ve eee see CUus er SEMEN Gilad oo Uvecwe calsuc\sniaulsele 

Sreps— Clover, ay tb .. eee Hee Lad ok gid RRR TRS BSCR EINES gate 
Linseed, ¥ minot.. . 
AELNIORI YS O00. a scot 

Soap—English, ¥ fb... 5 ccd aa eum A SS TRL oye ate 
Canadian, ris NOTRE SRC UR lO A 

Sucar—Muscovado, fair to bright, # cwt... 
Muscovado, datk to maar do. 
Bastards, white.. 

Tzas—Gunpowder, y hb... Ba ka ol a EE Ba 
Imperial, LON rt ides os oes «ot eke Liaison edopey del cialalh 
Hyson, do. 
OUEST HAC AN aR, P . 
Hyson Skin, BOC. ss, CR So. 
Twankay, Cate eae nls 26 ecede ae 
Congou, do. 
Souchong, do. «od MM cone ast be + sa MURREN Mhes dita: 

Tosacco—United States Léaf, y B... »Getcis SMES ALG tos Se Mata e SG . 
Plug, w hy: 


DADDY 
Abe . 
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THE EDITOR’S TABLE. 


Hocuenaca Deprcra, or the History and Present State of the Island and 
City of Montreal. New Edition, with Addenda. R. W. S. McKay, 
Montreal. 8 vo., pp. 310. 

The above is the title of a re-print of a very excellent work, published some years 
ago by Wm. Craig, then of Montreal. ‘The book is very neatly got up, and is 
adorned wfth numerous engravirgs, giving tolerably faithful views of the city and 
its environs. In addition to its being a very complete Guide ‘Book for strangers, it 

contains a compendious History of the Island under the French Regime, and a 

brief narration of the mort important events of the two Rebellions of 1837 and 1838. 

The Addenda consist almost entirely of the New Buildings erected since the first 

edition was published. ‘The exception are some statistics of the city of Montreal, 

which are worth ig publication here. 


ROUTES AND DISTANCES FROM MONTREAL.—ST. LAWRENCE ROUTE. 
| Miles. 


Montreal to Quebec.....c.ceccaceetterscen ease ce cotgaccneeseoseee+ed BO" by Steamboat. 
Mi Gutreal to Lachimesc! accra iie eee eer eeres ods cde tees Soatdest ae OS ROE | 
Lachine to Beauharnois......:...ceeesqesrceeceessecssseee eset o4 by Steamboat. 
Cascades to Coteau da Lac... ccc... ccespeccerse ec cese ne ereeeetees 16 by Stage. 
Coteau du Lac to Cornwall...........2...+ 0: us aah whoa eerste 41 by Steamboat. 
Cornwall to Dickinson’s Landing, (Canal) .......:..s.eeseee 12 by Steamboat. - 
Dickinson’s Landing to Kingstom...........sesce ss etee serene es 110 by Steamboat. 
Kingston to Cobourg... veecssrereceerseceeereteveereeetsest 10 by Steamboat. 
Cobourg to Port Hope .,.:--....sesccereesceseergersesteenseeeese C by Steamboat, 
Port Hope to Toronto......c:cseseeeseeneereesemeeretereeeeres 60 by Steamboat. 
Toronto to Hamilton 20.0.0... ees ececte rnemmeceietee Re rial . 45 by Steamboat. _ 
Toronto to Niagara... .c....--seeereecsadesertsp oeastereettenaedeieor by Steamboate 
Niagara to the Falls.........ccescscesnsseretsessrssseeaereneerneene 14 by Stage. 
. OTTAWA ROUTE. i eg 
L uastineste Clarrillony. cc divas.. .ticevdcileowrs. ule, lhe. oak bys tenmoeate 
Carrillo to: -Gremvatlesasscacis coevi Ubakvapugens s 6. o20gh Jah saa, LS vb y Stages 
Grenville to Bytown.........ccescsusiseeeentecterssedereseeeeteee 60 by Steamboat. 
Bytown to Kingston...... Aheaees'es NRO ae BP viel ved cleat phen 120 by Steamboat. 
From Montreal to the Caledonia Springs, 77 miles by Steamboat and Stage. 
: ROUTE TO BOSTON OR NEW YORK. 
Montreal to Laprairie .........s.sssscecceeeceessteserseeesteeeee 9 by Steamboat. 
Laprairie to St. Johns.........-cseceeee oct eter se teens eeren ew eres 15 by Railroad. 
St. Johns to Burlington. .....ccccceccecceeeces seteececereesereeses 75 by Steamboat. 
Burlington to Whitehall.......... brie wast Bye tear) hal iateoetn? 75 by Steamboat. 
Whitehall to Albany......c.ccecsccereeneneececte stereerserectenees 72 by Stage. 
Whitehall to Saratoga.........-.ccsseeercnsaeeree esters eareeseenes 39 by Stage. 
Saratoga to Troy ...,..es.eseseeeeeseeseaneen es ay oe 31 by Railroad. 
PT'TOV, A AIDANY. . laters snc .03 oon »sumaupparrengtbinny tens ss sews ge 6 by Stage or Boat 


Albany to New York......0....se008 DMs aR ABR 160 hy Steamboat. 
Burlington to Boston.evecessssscsecscseccerseseererseteeesseeees2l2 by Stage. 


———e 


Tue CRusapEs, AND oTHER Poems, by Mr. John Breakenridge. Kingston : 
John Rowlands—pp. 320. 


A very handsome volume, and very creditably got up, although somewhat 
earelessly corrected by the proof-reader. . This work has been praised so highly 
by the Canadian Press, and in our humble opinion so unwarrantably, that we 
shall take an early opportanity of examining its merits critically. Mr. John 
Breakenridge is not the first small gentleman who has mistaken. verse-making 
for poetry, and an aptitude for expressing his nothings in jingling couplets, for 
the higher faculty of a Dryden qr a Pope. That he should amuse himself by 
writing, cannot ‘be laid to his’charge as a crime—that he should publish his 
trash, and foree iton ‘his friends, is an offence against taste, for which he deserves 


punishment; which latter, with the benefit of a little leisure, we hope shortly 


to administer. ie 
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LEAVES FROM THE JOURNAL OF A LIFE. . 


er 


LEAF THE SECOND. 


OF THE MAN WHO PLAYED HIS OWN GHOST. 


—— 


‘* Blest are those 
Whose blood and judgment are so well commingled, 
That they are not a pipe for Fortune’s finger 
To sound what stop she please.” 
Hamlet. 


I rounp myself, on the evening of a very stormy autumn day, 
seated in the “Groener Jager,” by an abominably hot poelle, 
sipping some very sour Rhenish, eating from time to time 
little pieces of very black bread, and ridding myself of its taste 
by nibbling some still more thoroughly detestable cheese, I 
was forced to move round and round in this vicious circle, 
not by an external, but a rather severe internal pressure—an 
appetite of six hours’ growth, acutely sharpened by a wood- 
land walk of twenty-four miles. Eat I had to: there was a 
call that would not be denied, and ! eat the cheese to overcome 
the bread, the bread to overcome the appetite, and the wine, 
to wash off the memory of both, went rapidly down the 
throat; but it, alas! left a more detestable twang behind than 
either. So I had to begin afresh, until the grumbling inner 
man permitted arelaxation. Then a glorious glass of “ veritable 
schiedam,” blotted out the memory of the whole abomination, 
and kept the stowage steady. I always have had an affection 
for big-bellied bottles from that day. At the particular moment 
of which I am treating, that love, however, like all new passions, 
was remarkably strong. With feelings of inexpressible delight, 
I grasped the long and slender neck, drew a tumbler to my 
hand, then elevating the Dutch abortion (beauty, I mean !) to 
an angle of ninety degrees, deposited a due proportion of its , 
contents therein. Cluck, cluck, went the fluid, harmoniously, 
as it leapt from its prison, and pleasant in my nostrils was the 
aroma it sent up. Having concocted this very palatable 
beverage, filled my meerschaum—in short, gone through all 
necessary preliminaries to making myself comfortable—I, now 
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at my ease, with unjaundiced feelings took a survey of my 
abiding place. As this is a remarkable tale, I must be par- 
ticular. ‘The room was large, but looked small—firstly, because 
the ceiling was very low; secondly, because its area was much 
encroached upon by a row of benches and tables, that ran 
round three of its sides. From the fourth the stove projected 
into the centre of the apartment, on the flat pipe of which 
hissed and fissed a number of corpulent tea-kettles, squab iron 
pots, “ casserolles,” and “marmettes,” of various capacities, a 
monstrous coffee-pot closing the file. The rods of brass and 
steel that surrounded and defended the whole, had a most 
undeniable polish, and so had the litres and demi-litres ranged 
thickly upon the shelves on either side. There were three 
large latticed windows to give light on one side; two very 
substantial iron-knobbed doors, for ingress and egress, placed 
directly opposite each other; the floor was of red tiles, six 
inches square—red, aye, superlatively red—strewn with deep 
yellow sand. 

The persons present were a stout, burley, round-faced nran, 
about fifty, with a cotton night-cap on his half bald pate, a 
handsome “blouse,” that left nothing but the knees of a pair 
of coarse corded breeches, with their brass buttons on either 
side, to be seen, excepting a blue pair of woollen stockings, 
with large red clocks and slippers on his feet. Of course 
he had a pipe in his mouth, and of course a “litrom” of 
« Liever’s beer” by his side, to which he frequently applied 
himself, with many tokens of satisfaction. As he was pretty 
well powdered with flour, I made no doubt he was the master 
of that very mill, whose large wheel was going lazily round 
and round on the other side of the road, driven by the super- 
fluous waters of the “ Etay,” spreading its broad sheet directly 
before the windows. The mistress of the ‘‘auberge” was 
spinning flax—a plump partridge-like body, with very blue 
eyes, a very round face, and an immensity of very short petti- 
coats; having, also, a red and orange cotton handkerchief 
folded over her head, and tied beneath the chin. An old crone 
sat knitting in the corner, ugly enough for a witch ; and a very 
merry little soul of a girl was reeling thread, seated on a stool. 

I tried a conversation with my male neighbor, but as he 
could only afford “nein” and “ya” to the common stock, 
it speedily dropped. Confound the rain, how it did come 
down! Plash, plash, steadily, evenly—you might have sworn 
it was Flemish, from its regularity. What wasI todo? Six 
miles was no joke in such weather, through a dense forest, 
although on a chaussée. The devil, I knew the road well 
enough, but I tried a question to the woman, to have some one 
speak. “ Recht und bleib mein Herr,” she said, with a meaning 
nod to the window. 

« But I must go, nein.” 
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“You will be as wet as if you had fallen into the lake.” 
That was the mill pond before my eyes.. From time to time 
I had been looking through the window at the few melancholy 
bedraggled women, that went clattering along in their “ sabots,” 
to er from the half dozen houses dignified as the village of 
Waitermall. But one tires of bare legs and short petticoats at 
last; and now I had no amusement except to wonder how the 
men in the door-ways could preserve so long the same exact 
position. Iam sure half a dozen within view had not stirred 
for two good hours. They might have been taken for wooden 
Atlentiades, carved in very Dutch taste, but for the small grey 
‘cloud about the nose, ever and anon renewed. 

Relief is at hand !—there, on the slope of the hill leading to 
the “Stag,” just emerging from the forest, are two men, objects 
for speculation. Side by side they come, slowly down the 
muddy path. Now they are on the chaussée—they wind 
round the mill—they cross the street—they enter. © “« Was 
teufel,” said the first comer, as he pulled off his dripping 
cloak, and shook the water from his “ caskete,’—* what 
weather.” He was one of the ‘Commune Guard,” and as it 
appeared, the master of the auberge likewise. His fellow 
traveller stripped off his outer garments, also, and a tall, gaunt, 
bony man, full sixty years of age, stood before us. His lip, 
notwithstanding his years, was shaded by a fiery red mustache. 
Enermous whiskers, of the same hue, met beneath the chin ; 
and, either naturally or from accident, a very sharp grey eye 
had ever and anon a most peculiar cast. He would have been 
positively ugly, only that an aquiline nose and almost womanly 
mouth, with a sort of devil-me-care expression of drollery 
working in its angles, brought him back within the pale of 
passable good fellows. A peculiar uprightness of gait, without 
the loss of a leg, and the ribbon at the button-hole of a very 
plain but neat citizen’s dress, declared his profession. He 
carried a stout staff in his right hand, with which he struck. 
heartily on the floor two or three times ; then throwing himself 
into a chair, burst into a hearty fit of laughter. The master 
of the auberge laughed too; but suddenly turning very grave, 
declared, “It was an affair altogether too serious to joke 
upon.” 

ri Not at all,” said his military friend. “The old ‘foutre’ 
will pause before he goes farther. The money was mine, and 
legally paid to me.” : 

“ But, his fears ?” 

“ Well, his fears?—the old rogue, what had I to do with 
his fears, unless to profit by them ?” | 

“Aye! aye! But the story about the masses ?—all inven- 
tion, pure invention!’ and here he laughed again, until the 
tears ran over his cheeks, screaming between whiles, “ He had 
a dream !—a bad dream !—a very bad dream! Sacre! but it 
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was droll! Was teufel! but I would like to have seen him 
and Monsieur le Crevé after that dream.” 

Bread, cheese, and wine, being now set before them, con- 
versation ceased. The man with the wooden leg eat and 
drank with the heartiness of an old campaigner, and very 
clearly showed that his predicament, whatever it might be, had 
no effect on his appetite. At last this exercise ceased—all things 
must come to an end. Unbuttoning his coat, he drew out a_ 
meerschaum also, and put it to immediate service. Then, for 
the first time, he appeared to notice our presence, and with 
polite inclination of the head, remarked, “ Monsieur est 
Anglais.” On my acknowledging the fact, he rose, shook my 
hand heartily, and drawing his chair towards mine, said, “I 
have served: I was at Corunna.” 

“Indeed! Will you assist me in my potations ? You are 
like myself, storm bound, 1 presume, and companionship is 
very desirable,” I replied. 

He smiled as he answered, “ Not exactly so; my motions are 
more determined by that of our friend the aubergist, than by 
the weather. Frankly, I am a prisoner.” 

« A prisoner !” 

“Oh! yes, nothing more simple. I waited on a rascally 
uncle, to obtain some account of a trifle—fifty thousand francs— 
that my mother, his sister, had left to his safe-keeping ; when, 
sacre! he took me for a ghost, and has charged .me with 
fraudulently possessing me of the money.” 

‘A strange story this,” I said. “ Fill your glass, sir. It is 
somewhat important to be particular, but really—” 

« T understand—you would like me to be more explicit i | 
nodded. “ Well, then, to begin at the beginning: when I was 
a mere boy, I got into a scrape—I had always a faculty that 
way ; and the result was, that Cecile Desmoulins sent for me 
one morning, to say I was the father of a very pretty little 
girl. This was quite natural—the rest is not exactly so. . 
Cecile got well, and I got along. I was an only child, a 
fatherless boy, and my mother did not scold over much. But 
a young fellow came to reside nigh Ohain, a relative of the 
Aumbeys. He saw Cecile, and made her overtures. 1 by 
no means approved. One morning Cecile came to me, and 
complained bitterly of his conduct. I waited on the scoundrel. 
He was very short, and gave me the meeting directly—it was 
to be that evening. I found a friend, Antoine Bleminckx, to 
assist. Peace to his soul! he died at Wagram. Reflecting 
on the matter, 1 wrote to my mother a penitential letter, and 
a farewell to Cecile; I requested my parent to be a mother to 
my child, and Cecile to be a daughter to my parent. They 
are all dead now!” and his voice trembled—* mother, amie, 
child, and so long ago, too, [ can speak again lightly ; but then 
it was otherwise. JI knew my opponent was reputed a good 
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sword:man, and went to the rendezvous as to ceriain death. 
Passion very rarely supplies skill. In this, instance, however, 
it did wonders. My wind was so good, and my lunging so 
rapid, that De Brie stood on the defensive; but stumbling by 
chance, as I made a pass, before he could recover his guard [ 
had passed my rapier twice through his body, and he fell a 
corpse. . | aii 

“J was now fairly launched. That very night I reached 
Bruxelles; before the next closed, I was on the road to Spain, 
Antoine by my side, a private in the 194th regiment of infantry. 
Promotion was easy under the Emperor. Hunger, shots, 
travel, and the sword made many vacancies. I was with 
(Lefevbre at Tarragona, Soult at Corunna, Massena at Wag- 
ram—poor Antoine, there we parted! On the morrow of that 
day, 1 found myself a Lieutenant and a décoré, without a sous, 
and without a friend.” He paused; a shade passed over him 
that is indescribeble—something indicating deep feeling and 
bitter memory, which struggles at times into light, when pride 
and worldliness have almost turned us into stone. Then he 
added, inquiringly, «I am afraid I weary you? In truth, I 
am well wearied of life myself; and yet I find relief in talking 
of the past, for aye tt brings it back, and the dead, too, they 
visit me then.” Thus spoke the hardened soldier—the iron 

-man—and his voice quivered, and a tear dampened his cheek ; 

but hastily stretching his hand to the tumbler, he raised it 
steadily, and drank deeply and quickly. It was necessary to 
say something, and as I really pitied the man, I said so, kindly 
and cheeringly. 

“ Well, then, if Monsieur loves to listen, I will go on. I see 
the rain comes down as fast as ever, so we must any way 
make a night of it.” 

By this time, in truth, the setting sun and steaming earth, 
with the rain and cloudy atmosphere, had brought darkness 
before its hour, and our host. lighted a lamp, which he placed 
on our table. Turning, at the same time, to my companion, 
he said, “ Monsieur le Captaine, we must rest here to-night. 
The Mayor, Monsieur Vandeweyer, lives at St. Joppe, three 
hours from hence. I see no need of our walking through the 
rain, and disturbing the old man afterwards, particularly as you 
say the affair will be all cleared up.” 

My friend nodded ; and after two or three preliminary puffs, 
went: on:—* Well, there is no great need of precision. [| 
shared the fortunes of the army and the Emperor, good and 
bad, until, in the retreat from Moscow, a carbine shot, at 
Jatz, brought me to the ground, and left me a prisoner to the 
Russians. How I escaped with life the toils and sufferings of 
those days, is a miracle. I did, however, thanks to a Cossack 
of the Don, who had been wounded and a prisoner in our 
advance. I had been of some service to him then, for he was 
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a gallant fellow, and we of the 194th had furnished him with 
a few trifle. He had escaped, and now repaid ten-fold our 
attentions. As soon as I could march, I was directed to 
Tagansay, nigh the Black Sea, and my friend Syeffskoi formed 
one of our escort, being still too much of an invalid for active 
service. We reached our destination in the June of 13. Two 
days after our arrival, Syeffskoi entered my miserable abode. 
‘Capitaine, said he, in broken French, ‘ we never forget our 
friends, and I have come to prove it. ‘To-morrow night, at 
eight, there will be no moon; go down to the bank of the 
river—do you see that tree? He pointed to a large oak ; 
one of its limbs was withered and leafless, and therefore 
readily recognized. I replied, ‘I do.’ ‘ Well, there will bea 
small boat under the bank; the oars will lie in the high grass 
under the tree; cross the river to a light you will see in a 
window dimly opposite; at the back of the house a horse 
will be saddled ; mount, and keep south until you reach the 
mountains; travel only by night. I am poor, very poor, but 
here are four silver rubles; it is all I have in the world; my 
wife and children give it you. Farewell |, The blessed saints 
protect you! Remember Syeffskoi! he will never forget 
you! So saying, he thrust his purse in my hand, and ran off, 
as if he feared J might refuse him. 

“I need not tell you how I watched the sinking sun, nor 
recite the eager haste with which, when all was dark and 
silent, I hastened to the appointed spot. I groped for some 
time in the darkness for the oars; they were found at last. 
I then entered the boat, and pulled cautiously into the stream. 
My beacon was burning steadily but afar. The river was 
rough, and swollen by the melting snows, it had a breadth of 
upwards of a mile. It was a perilous voyage to a landsman. 
In the centre the current was so rapid as to require all my 
strength to stem it. Notwithstanding my utmost exertions, I 
was forced far below my right landing place. I found the spot 
where the boat finally grounded a mere swamp, but I was too 
much exhausted to ascend the river again. 1 sprang into the 
marsh, and after an hour’s wading, guided by the light, I 
reached a miserable hovel, the abode of some fisherman. The 
horse was in waiting. A small bag of meal, on one side of 
the saddle, balanced a skin filled with some liquid on the other, 
I was on his back in a moment. He was one of the small, 
shaggy, half wild Polish breed, ridden by the Cossacks. As 
I turned him, a voice said in Russian, * Stranger, go in peace, 
Be careful of the water—you will need it. I made a gesture 
of thanks, and striking my steed with the plaited thong in 
which the rein of the Tartar bridles terminate, dashed at a 
gallop eastwardly into the pitch-like obscurity. The soft 
marshy soil I found soon gave place to thick turf. For about 
four hours I continued my hazardous career, the hardy animal 
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that bore me showing no signs of fatigue. Suddenly the grass 
was changed for loose shingle ; and in a few minutes more my 
horse, after snorting and shying a good deal, set his feet firmly, 
and refused to advance. Finding I could not change his 
position, I per force remained quietly seated on his back. It 
was bitterly cold in those open plains. I could hear every 
now and then the splash of water, and endeavored to pierce 
the thick darkness around, but in vain. Nothing but the 
rushing of the wind, and that constant plashing, could I catch. 
At last, a pale grey gleam stole over the landscape. It showed 
a boundless grassy plain on all sides but one—that one directly 
before me; there lay a lake of some size. I dismounted, and 
leading my tired horse, stooped to drink. Pshaw! it. was 
brine! I now understood the warning, ‘be careful of your 
water,—and water it was that filled the skin at my saddle. 
I drank sparingly of it; and then re-mounting, concluding I 
was far enough from the river, turned southwards. Well, 
sir, I journeyed in this way eight days, without meeting either 
man or beast ; and once or twice only, in the long travel, did 
I meet with drinkable water. I found, however, the heavy 
dews on the grass at night sufliced my generous companion. 
On the eighth day the water in the skin was expended. That 
day the sun rose glowing hot, and soon my torture became 
excessive. I was becoming dizzy with suffering, when, as I 
raised my eyes to the glowing heavens, I fancied I discovered 
a deep blue, wel] defined ridge on the southern horizon. 
Xenophon’s tired soldiers shouted when they saw the sea—I 
almost shrieked. The Caucasus! there was water there !— 
there was life !—there was safety! I spurred on my staggering 
and panting steed. He understood me—he hastened on. Ah! 
ah! at last he neighs, and dashes desperately forward! The 
eternal grass is changed: there were shrubs, green boughs, 
shaking in the wind. ‘To these he madly gallopped. In 
another minute we were descending a steep bank, clothed 
with trees, at the risk of life, into the stream. At last we 
plunged. While the panting horse drank almost to bursting, 
I scooped up the muddy water with my hand. Talk of wine! 
ah! there was no nectar ever equalled that muddy draught ! 
T dwell upon it now, and something of its indescribable delight 
seems to re-visit me. 

“Well, I ascended this stream, and gradually approached 
the mountains, the path becoming every moment more: and 
more difficult. It was, however, evidently travelled. Suddenly,.. 
turning a huge pile of granite, half hidden by the trees that, 
grew in its clefts and at its foot, I came upon an armed party. 
The men started to their weapons, women screamed, children 
gabbled, while more than a dozen bearded fellows, with long 
barrelled guns in their hands, called out to me at once. I 
knew not one word they uttered, but I knew the value of time, 
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and the absurdity of any attempt at defence. Having nothing 
better at command, I commenced a long speech from the Crd, 
accompanied with the appropriate gestures. They listened— 
they smiled—I watched. So then, with a concluding flourish, 
L dismounted, and walking straight to the oldest and ugliest of 
the party, shook him by the hand most cordially. He received 
my approaches as an ill-tempered cur the pattings of a stranger. 
But I had stepped into their good graces. They crowded 
round—the hand-shaking was repeated. They were dining, 
it seemed, when I came upon them, Re-seating themselves, 1 
was invited to join the repast. God only knows its composition ; 
I was too hungry to be particular. My voracity was so great 
as to make them merry. One in particular—a one-eyed, and 
most truculent looking fellow—bestowed uncommon attention 
upon me. He seized handsful of every thing before him, and 
laced them on my platter, grinning like an ugly baboon as he 
saw them disappear. At last, in derision, he tore the entire 
shoulder from a roasted lamb, and set it before me. I smiled 
and winked, after the manner of the varietés, and was rewarded 
by a shout of laughter. A large jar was now produced, con- 
taining very tolerable wine. This was handed about, and 
drunken in such quantities as speedily produced intoxication. 
Songs were sung, and a scene of wild and violent merriment 
closed the day. To this I contributed in no sma!l measure: 
my chansonneties were received with the most unbounded 
applause. One by one my entertainers dropped at last asleep 5 
to which. after tethering my horse, I at last also gave way. 
“On the morrow a kind of council was.held. They came 
to the resolution of questioning me, but the difficulty was to 
understand each other. Many languages were tried without 
effect—Turkish, Persian, Tartar; at last Russian. This I 
understood sufficiently to answer, ‘ Was I Russian v, Two or 
three dozen dark eyes flashed on me in a most unmistakable 
manner. ‘No, I answered, ‘but an enemy to Russia—a 
prisoner escaped from their hands’? ‘Who was I then? ‘A 
Frenchman.” Here was. a pause, At length, ‘a Frenchman’ 
was repeated in a great variety of tones on all sides. They 
had never heard of France; but I was an enemy to the 
detested Russians, that was enough. By great effort and 
expenditure of words, | contrived to convey some dim ideas 
to them of our Emperor; and ¥ learned in return, that an 
enemy of Russia was with them always a friend. It appeared 
they were about to commit some forage or other on the nearest 
settlements of that power. I was therefore dismissed for the 
time, and turned back, with their families and some old men, 
to the upper valleys of the mountains from which they~had 
emerced. 
«By wild, intricate, and all but impassable ways, we slowly 
ascended. It seemed to me, that none but the wolf or the 
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eagle could have followed. After two days further journeying, 
we entered a most lovely but secluded valley, opening to the 
south. It was well cultivated and thickly peopled. Far below 
lay the plains and marshes of Mingulia; while the blue haze, 
on the open horizon in the west, pointed out the distant Black 
Sea. In this unknown spot, buried, as it were, in the bosom _ 
of the mountains, I remained some months, and quite won the 
affections of its simple but savage inhabitants. Wearied of 
quiet, and anxious to return, if it were practicable, to France, 
I accompanied then some of our mountaineers through the 
Georgian passes to Tiflis. There I learned the fate of the 
Empire; and thence wrote to my beloved uncle (through 
whose act I am now a prisoner) of my fate. My child, my 
amie, my mother, were ever in my thoughts. The post goes 
not, however, very regularly in Turkey. It was three years 
after that I received a reply. It was a terrible blow: they 
were all gone—all—mother, amie, child! Life was without 
object henceforth. 

“T had long before this passed inte the service of the Turkish 
Governor, as a “ Maitre d Armes.” Solindin Pacha repaired. 
my fortunes. My coffers grew full when I had no motive to 
save ; but the old man loved me. War had made him childless, 
and the Russian was his deadly foe—these were the points of 
contact that united us. How long I might have remained I 
know not, had my master lived; perhaps I had left my bones 
there. It chanced, however, otherwise. One morning, when 
present at the exercise of an artillery company, a gun burst. 
One of its fragments settled the earthly account of poor 
Solindin ; another maimed me as you see. Thanks to an 
Italian in the old Pacha’s service, I got well enough to travel. 
Through a mercantile house at Odessa, I transmitted half a 
million of francs. to Paris. Then bidding a final farewell to 
Tiflis, by the route of the Danube I returned to ‘La Belle 
France.’ Having settled my affairs at Paris, I felt an extreme 
desire to re-visit my native place. No sooner had I arrived, 
than visiting the old Notary, my uncle, I contrived to get into 
a most laughable and notable scrape. But go along with us to 
St. Joppe ; you'll hear it all better than I can tell it—and what 
is more, it is worth the hearing. 1 believe I must to bed. 
Monsieur will excuse me.” 

Saying this, and calling for a candle, he was ushered by the 
host to his sleeping room. I also began to nod, and intimating 
my wish, was conducted to a very clean apartment by the 
hostess. There, after a few minutes, during which French, 
Russians, and one legged men, danced through my brain in 
many revels, I sank into deep sleep. 

The morning sun shone brightly in at the window when I 
awoke. Many voices were loudly talking below, half laughing, 
half angry, at the moment they had doubtless disturbed me. 

B 
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Among them my guest’s sonorous tones were to be heard in 
broken exclamations. I dressed hastily, and descended. The 
company of the last night was increased by three old men. 
One of these, by his long black coat and shovel hat, I knew to 
be a Priest; he was standing by the poelle as I entered. 
Another, in the dress of a respectable farmer, was talking in 
the door-way to the master of the auberge. From the respectful 
attitude of mien of mine host, I set this one down as 2 func- 
tionary. The third stood leaning on a table, at which the 
Captain was seated. .He was very far advanced in years ; 
grey straggling hairs escaped from beneath a black skull cap 
‘vith which his head was covered. His whole appearance 
was legal. 

« Clement,” said he, humbly, “J do not want to make 
trouble—you are my sister’s son. The money is yours, but 
give me a legal discharge.” 

“Very well,” replied the soldier, “ I knew we should under- 
stand each other.” . 

« Yes, yes, but why didgou come stalking into the house at 
such an hour? I scarce think old Thérese will recover it.” 

« Nonsense.” 

“¢ Why, it is so.” 

«Bah! I got off the Diligence on the Charleroi road, and 
walked across; that made me so late. As for Therese, when 
she opened the door I stepped in, and said, ‘ Thérese, I must 
see your master. The old woman screamed and fainted. 
Could I help her mistaking me for a;ghost? Our father, there, 
will acquit me of that.” 

This brought the Priest into the circle. He said, addressing 
the soldier, “ All this, my son, may be true; but after fifteen 
years of absence you ought to have written. Thérese’s fears 
‘vere natural. But how came you to continue so cruel a 
farce? Your uncle deserved better of you.” 

“Well, father, that may be true, too ; but the surprise and 
terror of my uncle were irresistible. “here was something 
so comical in the whole affair, I had to go through with it. 
Thérese’s scream brought my uncle to the spot in great haste. 
In her fall, the old woman extinguished the light. No sooner, 
by the aid of that he brought, did he perceive me, than he 
commenced, ‘Ave Maria, ora pro nobis, and ascending the 
stairs backwards. Thanks to you, good father, I believe he 
got through the whole Litany without missing a word.” 

« Clement! Clement!” said the uncle. 

«Mien Gott!” said the miller, who had some time since 
joined the group, attracted, doubtless, by the stir from the 
duties of his mill. 

« Sanctissima !” said an old woman in the corner. 

“Well, I followed my uncle until he seated himself in his 
office, behind his baize covered table. He must forgive me ; 
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1 own it was wrong. ‘Then, in a feigned voice, I said, ‘I have 
come far, very far? ‘Holy father! said my uncle; ‘ Heaven 
preserve my senses, he died long ago!’ ‘ Can I sleep in peace ? 
Think of the pains of purgatory! ‘Alas! alas! I will have 
masses said! All shall yet be well! again spoke my uncle. 
‘It is necessary, I replied; ‘give me my money, the fifty 
thousand francs of my mother’s estate.’ He started—ghosts 
are not often money-seekers ; but rising, he placed the key in 
the iron safe, and counted the billettes de Banque upon the table. 
I continued the extravaganza. Getting them into a heap, I 
took the whole and withdrew backwards, closing the doors 
carefully behind me. All ‘this was wrong, very wrong, 
doubtless ; but the folly of old Thérese put the farce into my 
head, and my uncle is perchance to blame that I carried it on.” 

“Bah!” said the uncle, “you tell a good story, Hyppolite, 
but you don’t tell the whole story; but I will say nothing 
further about the matter. Let Mr. Vandeweyer draw the 
quittance.” 

The Communal Judge was now called to the table, and the 
charges against the Captain being formally withdrawn, a 
discharge for fifty thousand francs was legally given and 
attested. 

“ Now, then, said the soldier, “we are once more friends. 
Let us have breakfast.” He held his hand to his uncle, who 
shook it heartily. 

“This is to be a day of forgiveness,” remarked the Priest, 
“ beatt sunt pacificatt. Your uncle asks your pardon. The 
old man has done you much wrong; his intentions were, 
however, good.” 

“ Mille tonneurs! what now |” exclaimed the Captain, “ more 
explanations 1” 

“Yes,” pursued the Priest, “ prepare for a surprise.” 

“ Another ghost,” chimed in the uncle. 

«A restoration,” said the Priest. 

“ A discovery,” said the Judge. 

The Captain turned from the one to the other to catch, if 
possible, in the changes of feature, the key to the joke, but all 
looked sadly serious—truthfully serious. “ Sacre !” said he, at 
last, jumping up and stumping round on his wooden leg, “ here’s 
a precious riddle.” 

“Wait a while,” said the Priest, solemnly, “and we will 
solve it for you. The mercies of God are great, my son; he 
has preserved to you—” 

“Au nom de Diable, out with it!” burst in the irritable 
soldier. ) 

“Swear not,” continued the Priest, “but down on your 
knees and thank God, the saints, and the blessed Virgin,” (here 
he devoutly crossed himself and looked upward,) “ for the past, 
and prepare to receive your daughter.” 
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“What? Man—Priest—Devil—speak again !” the Captain 
exclaimed, seizing the priest by the collar, then as suddenly 
letting go his hold. “What, my daughter! This is a cruel 
joke!” and he threw himself into a chair by the table, and 
buried his face in his hands. There was a pause. The old 
uncle at last went up to him; putting his hand softly on his 
shoulder, he said soothingly, “ Hyppolite, be a man; your 
child lives, the daughter of your Cecile ; in a few minutes she 
will be here.” | 

The soldier raised his head—tears were streaming over his 
weather-beaten face. “Au nom de Dieu—in pity—if ye are 
men,” he said brokenly, almost gasping out each word, “ what 
would you do? why do you torture me thus (” 

“By the name of our blessed Saviour,” said the priest, 
reverently, “your daughter lives; she will be here quickly. 
How this is, you shall know hereafter.” 

Slowly, and as it were with difficulty, the soldier appeared 
to understand these reiterated assurances. At last he said, 
“Priest, you say my daughter lives, the child of my Cecile, 
and { will believe you—yes, I will believe you. Where, 
where is she ?” 

“Hush !” replied the Priest, (there was a sound of wheels,) 
“be aman.” 

A carriage stopped ; the uncle, the Priest, and the Judge, 
rushed to the door. The Captain stood alone in the centre of 
the room, his hand resting on a table, gazing on the entry with 
a stupid, almost idiotic stare. In another minute a light step 
passed the floor of the auberge, and the full round form of a 
beautiful Belgian, of one or two and twenty, was before us. 
The Priest led her by the hand to the soldier, and said, slowly 
and distinctly, “Father, receive thy child—daughter, behold 
thy father!” The young girl stood without moving before her 
parent; his eyes, in the meanwhile, were bent intently on her, 
a wildness and eagerness no words can convey in his unsteady 
glances. At last he caught her to his bosom, and exclaiming, 
“ My child! my child! my Cecile!” hung his head upon her 
shoulder and wept. Every one in the room, and it was 
by this time crowded, turned aside. The poor girl, notwith- 
standing she had been partially prepared for this interview, 
certainly showed more of shame than affection, at finding 
herself one of the chief actors in so exciting a scene; but the 
father speedily brought it to a close. “My child,” said he, 
kissing both her glowing cheeks, “1 will not complain that 
you feel not as I do; well 1 know that to be impossible. 
Hereafter you will know me better, and love me for myself. 
T must love you—the living likeness of your mother will 
compel that. I ama rough old campaigner, yet you will be 
wayward indeed if a harsh thought or word is felt or spoken 
against you.” He then turned to the old man and said, with 
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extreme bitterness, “For you I shall find a time, and woe to 
- you, also, if the explanation be not satisfactory.” 

“ Father,” said the daughter, laying her hand timidly on the 
arm of her parent, “be not harsh towards my great uncle; he 
has been very, very kind to me. Let me not lose him because 
I find you.” 7 

“ For that one word ‘father, my child,” said the soldier, “I 
will forgive him; and beside, he has been kind to you.” 

« And so he was to my mother,” continued the young girl, 
soothingly, “ while she lived.” : 

“Tt is enough, I will not reproach him. There,” said he, 
and he walked to the Notary, “there’s my hand once again ; 
henceforth 1 forget all but your kindness to the dead,” (he spoke 
this mildly,) “and to the living whom you have restored to me. 
But let me ask, not in unkindness, why was the existence of 
my child concealed from me ?” 

“ Nephew,” replied the old man, “she had grown up with 
me—she had grown to me—she seemed my own—and I feared 
you might demand her. To part seemed almost impossible. 
{ dreamed not then that you would ever return; and really, 1 
believed in so doing I was acting for you, the child, and for 
myself, the best part. Our father has taught me better. It 
was not the fear of your spirit-like visitation overpowered me, 
so much as that of your actual existence; and no sooner had 
you quitted me, than I that very night recommended -these 
doubts to our father. He rebuked me severely for my conduct, 
and advised your arrest, to prepare both you and Cecile for 
this denouement. Jam now an old man—consider, is it well 
for your child to be taken from my hearth-stone? I am rich— 
she shall have all, all—you are poor.” | 

“Bah! Monsieur Notary,” burst in the Captain, “I have 
twenty-five thousand francs of rente.” There was a general 
exclamation of surprise. ‘“ But she shall remain with you, on 
one condition.” 

“Name it,” said the Notary, quickly. 

‘‘ Well, then, you must receive me too,” 

‘¢ Agreed,” : 

“ Now let us adjourn,” said the father. 

“ Whither?” asked the Juge de Paiz. 

“Home,” answered the Notary; “come my good friends.” 
They hastened to the door. 

“ And you also, Monsieur,” said the Captain; “surely you 
go likewise to rejoice at my new found happiness.” 

¥ could not mohen. At the home of the Notary I that day 
spent ane of the pleasantest of my life. It was some six years 
after, that I chanced to be in the neighborhood of Ohain. 1! 
then enquired after my old friends; they directed me to a 
handsome “Campagne.” There I found the soldier and his 
daughter: the latter introduced me to her husband. The 
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old man did the same to a white-headed little rogue, whom 
they had called Hyppolite, after him, and whom likewise I 
learned he was doing his very best to spoil. The Notary had 
been gathered to his fathers long since, but the union between 
them had been undisturbed to the last. Years have rolled by, 
yet sometimes I trust .to renew those old memories. That 
may never be possible; still the recollection of those days 
lightens sometimes a weary hour in my existence. Reader, 
may I hope the recital has achieved as much for you? 
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OH! FROWN NOT UPON ME! 


A SONG. 


Oh! frown not upon me, thus lonely and weak ; 

I am far from ray home, and my years are but few ; ° 
The softness of girlhood is still on my cheek, 

Though sorrow has wilted and wasted its hue. 


My betrayer will never embrace me again ; 
But, oh! if he find in the mercy of Heaven 
Such love as this bosom’s, now throbbing in pain, 
The wrongs he hath done me will all be forgiven. 


I loved like a woman--I loved him too much ! 
He vowed to protect me till life’s dream was flown ; 
And my poor heart believed him—its fondness was such! 
But he left me, ’mong strangers to wander alone. 


No farewell he gave me—no token to prove 
That e’er on his bosom enamored I lay : 
Forsaken by kindred, by friendship and love, 
No wonder my brain in that moment gave way. 


A dark flood of feeling sprang up in my soul; 

The world rolled in gloom, and my nature was changed ; 
My passions grew wild, and defying control, 

Like the whirlwind of autumn, at liberty ranged. - 


1 have suffered the censure and scorn of the world, 

Till conscience, grown weary, has ceased to upbraid ; 
Oh! many a feeling, which tenderly curled 

Around me in childhood, is sadly decayed ! 


Like a bird that has strayed from its own native grove, 
And dies where rude billows and winds are at strife— 

Thus, lured from her home by the semblance of love, 
Poor Mary shall sink in the ocean of life. 


Then frown not upon me, thus lonely and weak ; 
fam far from my home, and my years are but few ; 
The softness of girlhood is still on my cheek, 
Though sorrow hath wilted and wasted its hue. 
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EXTRACTS FROM A JOURNAL OF 1843 & 1844.* 


Saratoga. 


My pear Franx,—I have been amusing myself with the 
character given to our race by the fair writer of “ Change.” 
Bitter is her sarcasm—loud and long do the changes ring upon 
our unhappy country. The writer throughout proclaims her 
disbelief in our “being improved by her exertions, and is 
clearly of opinion that our skulls are quite too obtuse to be 
pierced” by even her pointed wit! _ 

I can safely say, that I do not anticipate its being necessary 
to drag the Serpentine when her fiat shall become known to 
you ; but should deem it a most inglorious death, were you, in 
despair, to seek that watery element, and bubble out your last 
sighs to the sympathetic swans. 

1 shall give you a few specimens of the light darts in this 
“book of information,” and then to the serious charges :— 
“ Rolled down the Haymarket, and passed the statue of George 
the Third, with a pigtail: the sculptor must have owed His 
Majesty a grudge.” ‘The Mansion House is squab and 
square, as beseems a civic mansion.” “At Guildhall I saw 
the hideous figures of Gog and Magog.” The dainty lady 
had better have taken the trouble of seeing Copley’s famous 
picture of the destruction of Gibraltar. It is there, with 
many others, celebrated ; and what is more, the artist’s father 
was a portrait painter of Boston, and his son is Lord Chancellor 
of England. 

“Went into the Bank of England, where sovereigns were 
flung about like pebbles, and saw a pompous looking man 
sitting with some others in a sort of cage.” She forgot to 
mention that there were twelve millions sterling of specie in 
the vaults, which did not happen to be in the vaults of the 
Bank of the United States, when Mr. Biddle “sat with others 
in a sort of cage;” and the poor unfortunate thousands, in 
both countries, who have been reduced to beggary by its 
break-down, must smile a ghastly smile at idle ribaldry from 
such a quarter on such a subject, and sigh in vain to see the 
eagles “ flung about like pebbles.” 

The truth is, that when persons write merely for effect, 
they are apt to sacrifice too much to it ; and if the /ady (leather 
breeches, dragoon serjeant, and gin-shop notwithstanding) 
had confined herself to facts, she might have afforded real 
gratification, by turning her talents of observation to matters 
of importance, and by calmly stating her unprejudiced opinions. 

The ignorance of the English relative to America is held 
up to ridicule on all occasions. I will venture to say, that 
very few of the people here assembled know who is the 
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Chancellor of England, and who the Primate of Ireland ; and 
how many could tell you of the position and government of 
the Isle of Man, or whether Guernsey and Jersey have still 
French laws or otherwise ? 

I was speaking the other day of the salary of our Prime 
Minister, which I believe is about £5000 sterling a year, and 
said that it was very moderate, considering the daily and 
nightly Jabor it entails, and its responsibility. The person 
agreed with me, but replied, “ He can take as much more as 
he pleases.” “From whence?” “Oh! from the people !” 
And they really did believe that he could either put his hand 
into the Treasury, or tax Her Majesty’s subjects ad libitum. 
I attempted to undeceive them—they shrugged their shoulders. 

The cuthoress says :—“ Another discreditable feeling is rife 
in England generally, perhaps, but most assuredly in London— 
the irreverence for places that have been scenes of great 
events, or for houses the abodes of men who have left an 
undying name. Whether a house was occupied by John 
Milion or John Doe, is to them a matter of perfect indiffer- 
ence.” The destruction of the places to which she refers 
occurred centuries ago, and have nothing to do with the 
present generation. More than sixty years have elapsed, and 
the erection of a monument in celebration of the battle of 
Bunker’s Hill has only been completed in “our young country.” 
When ages have gone by, what assurance is there that the 
residences of Cooper and of Washington Irvine may not have 
been swallowed up in a factory or an hotel? The former is 
already obliged to defend his character by legal prosecutions, 
and I can assure you excites little sympathy from those who 
have luxuriated in his descriptions of scenes “ happed by 
land and sea.” ‘There is but one monument of Washington, 
that Iam aware of. It may be said that all America isa 
monument of the great Washington. So it is; and did I 
write in the same spirit as the lady, I might add, and the 

eople seem content to keep their hands in their pockets, and 
eave it so. 

If such is the English character, whence came the monu- 
ments which adorn St. Paul’s and Westminster Abbey ? and 
in what country can she point out anything to be compared to 
them? Of both those places her accounts are most meagre- 
Fees are the cry: at the former she paid two-pence, and at 
the latter one shilling, not York. Did she attend the annual 
meeting of the charity children in St. Paul's, where ten 
thousand of them from the metropolis are assembled, to attend 
divine worship, join in the chant, and respond the deep amen? 
The late Emperor of Russia, Alexander, said he had seen 
nothing so affecting, in or out of his own dominions. 

Julia says :—* The burnings in the rural districts are treated 
with an apathy at which she marvels. The Londoner reads 
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of blazing farm-yards, but-as the danger is not at his very door, 
he cares as little about it as if it had been a part of the foreign 
news. His self-conceit encases him like armour, rendering 
him invulnerable to all pity; so he coolly stirs up the fire, 
wondering if the farmer fellow will be ruined.” Arn’t we 
nice chaps, Frank ? 

When there is a collision between rail-cars in this country, 
when snags tear the sides, and high-pressure engines burst the 
boilers of their steamboats, destroying hundreds of lives— 
when others are burnt at sea or on lakes, and the most horrible 
details are given, do they forget to_ look in the same paper at 
the state of the market, prices of cotton and the stocks, tos 
say nothing of pork, cheese, lard, and leather ? 

“ Here men,” says my lady, ‘‘ seem to think far more of the 
criminal than the punishment of crime.” Did the writer never 
hear of Australia, of Van Dieman’s Land, and the merciful 
care which leads Britain, at great expense, to save human life, 
and give offenders an opportunity of retrieving their characters, 
and making their peace with their God? I shall just, by way 
of rejoinder, give you an extgact from the paper of to-day :— 
“ Murder in Missouri,”—“ Murder at the Long House,’— 
« Deliberate murder,”—* A shocking murder,’—*“ Attempt to 
murder and rob.”——“ Murder in Hudson County,’”—* A Mur- 
relite shot.” A little punishment here would not be amiss, I 
think. Besides, persons are permitted to give bail for the 
most heinous crimes. What say you of the prevention “ in 
our young country 7 All these are another proof, that when 
persons take the surface from which to form their conclusions, 
the chances are that nineteen times out of twenty they will be 
guilty of gross error and misrepresentation—like Baron de 
Fravccex, of cock-fighting celebrity. 

I have never at home seen so much smoking and chewing, 
nor heard so much swearing, yet it would be very unfair in 
me to pronounce the Americans a smoking, chewing, swearing 

“nation. Such forbearance would become the authoress ; and 
until she acquires the gift of “the Devil on two sticks,’ she may 
depend upon it, she will be incompetent to decide, by a flourish, 
upon the character and merits of the English nation. 

«The Americans as well as the English,” says Julia, “ may 
fee] ennobled in Westminster, for there are the great names of 
a common ancestry—the warriors who made British valor 
felt, the poets and philosophers who gave undying lustre to the 
language, long before misrule made America, with unfaltering 
voice, exclaim, ‘I will be free Chaucer, and Spencer, 
and Bacon, and Addison, and Newton, are ours as well as 
England’s.” Of course, having taken possession of Oregon, 
with the full approbation of General Cass, and acquired the 
navigation of the St. John’s River, the next claim will be to 
Westminster Abbey, and some other odd trifles which they 
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may happen to covet. But, for the sake of argument, suppose — 
that Westminster Abbey, and Yorkminster, and Chaucer, and 
Spencer, and Addison, Newton, and Bacon, Oliver Cromwell, 
Charles the Second, and a few others, are “ours by virtue of 
a common ancestry,” then why not the evils of the feudal 
system, the hated royalty and aristocracy, and some other 
things which are not sparingly abused “in our young country ?” 
If the one “ennobles America” by right of said * ancestry,” 
why not put them in the opposite scale with Ireland and her 
evils into the bargain? All these were cherished for some 
centuries by the “ancestry;” and when their descendants had 
been nursed, fostered, protected, and then fancied they could 
make a better speculation, they cut the connection, and I 
should say, must be content to leave us all our honors together 
with all our faults. “ Not so,’ say they, “ we shall take what 
we consider best, and you and the rest may go to the devil!” 
Aint that cute, Frank, in “ our young country ?” 


By the the way, talking of General Cass reminds me of 
Major Downing’s account of old Hickory’s royal progress 
through his dominions. I give it in his own words :— 


‘Mr; Epitor,—I have seen in your paper a ‘ Crowner’s Inquest,’ saying I 
was drowned at the bridge at Castle Garden, and picked up in ‘York Bay. This 
isa tarnal Jie, and I wish you to say so. [ did not so much as get my feet wet 
when the bridge fell, though it was a close shave, I tell you. 

“J was riding right alongside the Gineral—if anything, a little ahead of him. 
But this ain’t the only thumper I’ve heard about that scrape. I’ve heard that 
Mr. Van Buren had sawed the string pieces under the bridge, (any body may 
guess for what,) but that can’t be so, for he was right behind the Gineral when 
the bridge fell, and all the folks were floundering in the mud and water. I 
thought he was gone too, for he was right in the thickest on ’em. I and the 
Gineral clapt in the spurs, and we went quick enough through the crowd on the 
Battery ; and the first thing I‘saw was Mr. Van Buren hanging on the tail of 
the Gineral’s horse, and streaming out behind, as strait as old Deacon Willoby’s 
cue when he is a little too late to meeting. When we got up to the tavern 
where we put up over night, I and the Gineral had a real laugh to see our folks 
coming in one arter another. Governor Cass had a bandanna tied round his head. 
‘ What,’ says I, ‘Governor, are you hurt? ‘Not as I knows on,’ says he, ‘ but 
I lost my wig.’ And sure enough, come to take off the handkersher, his wig 
was gone. ‘ Well,’ says I, ‘Governor, you’ve got the whole Indian tribes in 
your Department, and it is a hard case if you can’t get a scalp to suit you,’—and 
the Gineral snorted right out. And then come Governor Massy, and he had his 
pantaloons ripped from the waist right down to the knee. ‘ Well,’ says I, ‘ this 
beats all natur; it will cost more than fifty cents to mend ’em. ‘Never mind, 
Massy,’ said the Gineral, ‘if you can’t afford to get them pantaloons mended, 
the State ’Il give you a new pair!’ And then we all snorted and sniggered, I 
tell you.” : 


Funny fellow, the Major, aint he Frank ?—uncommon !— 
Addio. : 


e Saratoga. 


My: pear Franx,—In reading the various works upon 
America, you find the authors generally doubting the con- 
tinuance of the self-government which exists so extensively 
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here. They talk to you of man’s ignorance, his prejudices, 
his passions, and his interests, and theoretically conclude that 
such a state of things cannot exist. But how is it practically ? 
Time rolls on—you see able Presidents, wise statesmen, acute 
diplomatists, profound lawyers, learned Judges, and eloquent 
representatives, arising from this same source, and exciting 
the surprise and the respect of the world. What nation is 
better upheld abroad ?—what nation has better Governors at 
home? Men better able to do credit to their country in 
advocating its rights, you seldom find any where. I don’t 
mean General Cass, of slave trade celebrity. The charges of 
Judges, although they are so frequently changed, are generally, . 
as far as I can learn, cool and impartial, and the decisions of 
the Courts, except in some extraordinary cases, uniformly 
just. It would, therefore, seem that there, as yet, is some 
power which enables them to exercise great discretion, and’ 
works well to a most rational end. Is it because they are 
descendants from our noble country ? 

it will certainly not be for want of discussion if ignorance 
upon important matters of state happens to prevail. I do not 
know any subject that is not thoroughly passed through that 
ordeal, and well sifted by knots of politicians. Now the great 
question, as I said before, is the election returns relative to 
the future President, and its probable effect upon the tariff. 
All are interested: the merchant wishes it lower, as trade 
may languish; the consumer votes with him, as he pays an 
exorbitant price, from an indirect tax; the manufacturer is 
content, being amply protected at the expense of both; 
moderate men wish it reduced, and brought to such a scale 
as will secure a fair profit on manufactures, and not exclude 
foreign competition. It is thought, however, that parties will 
be unwilling to risk their popularity on a doubtful question, 
and nothing be done at present—a great injury to both sides of 
the Atlantic, from the want of the settlement of an important 
question. 

The establishment of an uniform currency is also required. 
The difference of exchange, I am told, has been equal to 
twenty per cent—that is, the drafts of the far West were thus 
much depreciated in New York. | 

The far West I wrote of in my last, reminds me of the 
immense travelling in this country. You would suppose the 
world was abroad—rail-cars and steamboats are crowded, 
although there are several departures each day. This should 
form a bond of union between the different States, and the 
more locomotion is increased, the more that bond will be | 
extended. Jn summer the South rushes to the North, to seek 
a cooler atmosphere; in winter thousands who desire more 
genial airs, travel on to the balmy South. All must tend to 
make them more like one family, and to dissipate jealousies 
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which have existed, and do still exist, between the extreme 
sections of the Union, whose interests are certainly not the 
same. Mutual intercourse must, however, soften even these 
and numerous other prejudices. ‘They who at one time con- 
template the teeming North and West, and at another the 
glowing South, will surely exclaim, “All these, now bound 
together by mutual laws, must be kept together in the same 
unity; each and all should make the sacrifice necessary to 
retain in peace and harmony the mighty possession which has 
_ been assigned to us by Providence. To us has been given the 
noble patrimony—from us will be required the account of our 
stewardship.” 

New York, from being the chief emporium of trade, causes 
an immense resort of citizens to her marts. By land and by 
sea, still they come not less than three times a season for 
supplies, which are soon absorbed, and the productions of their 
fruitful soil are returned instead. 

The present population will double itself in thirty years. 
There is room sufficient for an age to come; but when it shall 
have become as dense as Great Britain—when wealth and 
luxury shall produce indulgence—when numbers shall cause 
pentry and distress, and broad lands be wanting to flee to— 
will she be equal to the parent which she now pretends to 
excel? Will she have her strength and integrity, her wisdom 
and power, her virtue, honor, and all the nameless charities, 
both public and private, that adorn her escutcheon? We hope 
and trust she may have them all, and that she will then, if the 
mighty monarch of nations shall have lost her vigor, guard 
her aged madre, and soften the decline which is allotted to all 
that is great and good here below. Will she be so generous, 
Frank? Do you remember the Persian proverb ?—* Perhaps 
yes, perhaps no.” 

I have been luxuriating over Sam Slick, and laughing most 
heartily. His account of a juicy day in the country is delight- 
fully full of fun, and so true. Poor Sam, never was mortal 
so out of his place: no talking politics—no smoking—no one 
particularly interested in the price of cotton or of corn—no 
one willing to listen to his praises of America, or his abuse of 


Captain Tyler. He had a sad time of it. Surely we do not ~ 


need strangers to remind us of our faults, for between Boz and 
the witty Colonist, and others, they are pretty well’ exposed. 
If any person in this country were'to write the same truisms 
of their fellow-citizens, they would have to pass through the 
gauntlet. Caricatures are not so much minded, but naked 
facts are disapproved of. 
,. From Sam I turned to Julia, and exchanged my mirth for 
ire. I shall give you some of her ungenerous taunts. One of 
the letters is announced, “Bleating in Parliament—Pompey, 
the negro.” We shall let Pompey alone-—she had better do 80 
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too, unless she can set him free. The account of Westminster 
Abbey is very inferior to that in the Guide Book. If the 
sarcasms are gratifying to the writer, they can be so to few 
others. None will envy the feelings she appears to have 
brought away from that imposing place—that vast tomb, 
dedicated to the deity, in which all petty, splenetic jealousies 
must be swept away before the grave images and the sublime 
aspirations which it inspires. It is wholly omitted that the Duke 
de Montpensier was buried there—the brother of the King 
of the French. He died in England while in exile. The 
hardships of his imprisonment in France had undermined his 
constitution, and that of his brother Beaujolois. He sank. 
first under its effects. His funeral was attended by persons 
of every rank, in token of respect for his amiability and his 
sufferings; and his remains were deposited in a Protestant 
Cathedral, among the mighty dead of the land which gave 
him refuge. No incense floated from the altar—no requiems 
echoed from the fretted roof, to implore peace for his soul. 
His brother died in Malta. England, that same noble, sheltering 
country, was the means of seating his family on the throne of 
the land from which they then were exiled. Such is the tide 
of human affairs. 

The whole of la charmante Julia’s letters are filled with 
collections of idioms relating to us, which, of course, are not 
exhibited as they occurred, but were thrown together for 
effect. If otherwise, she contrived to get into strange society. 
Indeed, there is something remarkable in the incidents. At 
first, in Regent-street her bonnet is poked under—she then 
runs helter-skelter, with some other dady, late for the Windsor 
cars, and is rudely treated—then bolts up to a dragoon sergeant 
for information—then in Oxford-street (appropriate place) is 
chased by a mad ox, (query, bull?) and takes refuge in a 
gin-shop. She heads her chapters “leather breeches,” and 
ends them “ fuugh, faugh,” which being interpreted means— 
A suspicious person this, Frank ; beware how you poke under 
outlandish bonnets—here called hats. 

I, too, have heard unusual modes of expression, and if I 
treasured them, could write a book, You are told a pudding 
is elegant—they don’t love lobster—and dun’t use fish, é&c. &c. 
The other day, in speaking of a broken merchant, the gentle- 
man said he had “busted up,” meaning what we would call 
broken down. We, perhaps, think of a carriage wheel, and 
they of a boiler—and why should they not ? 

I waste both your time and my own in retailing such pecu- 
liarities, which have no more to do with the intrinsic merits of 
this people, than the Bullisms, the “vells and wats,” have to 
do with the renown of England. By the way, we are not 
unapt to say, “ we are fond, or not fond, of a dish: to fondle 
alive lobster would be awkward; to be fond of a dead one, 
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cooked, is quite upon a par with loving it—a leetle worse, I 
think. I suppose it is derived from the French, jaime, which 
is applied to grub, and otherwisé ; which puts me in mind 
of Monsieur Mallett, as 1 saw him done by Hackett, at 
the Park Theatre, a short time since. He is pacing, in 
despair, in front of the Post Office in New York, having for 
weeks in vain expected letters from his daughter. The 
keeper of the lodging where he boards soothingly says to him, 
“ Do return—it is the dinner hour—we have beans and bacon, 
and you love beans.” Mallet, in a genuine French fury, turns 
upon him and says, “I love my daughter—I use not such 
term for des legumes,”—and bolis frantically ! 

It has hitherto been usual to say, that in no other language 
is there a word synonymous with our home. Julia thinks 
otherwise, and says, “the English have little love for their 
country.” Did you ever! At all events they have defended 
her well; for a thousand years she has braved the battle and 
the breeze. Where is the consistency of saying, at one time, 
that “they abuse all other countries,” and then that they have 
no jove for their own? It is precisely that preference which 
causes them to be complained of, and prevents them from 
amalgamating comfortably with other people. 

A large portion of a letter is devoted to the new Poor 
Laws. She says, “I pretend not to say whether the new law 
really deserves its appellation of an amendment, or is only an 
experimental amendment.” She has pretended to the full 
knowledge of more difficult questions ; and since, by her own 
admission. she knew so little, far better would it have been to 
remain silent until she had obtained better information. A 
Poor Law Commissioner might, perhaps. have been as civil as 
the dragoon sergeant—provided always, that she called not 
when he was at dinner. There are poor and Poor Laws 
in this country: the former sit on marble steps, that have 
columns vying with Grecian architecture, supporting nothing ! 
Still they sit in want. In Broadway they are to be met at 
every square, seeking charity. Charity is cold. ‘The opinions 
of the fair one, had she taken more pains, might have been 
beneficial to her own country in that respect. | 

The Poor Laws were originally devised by Queen Elizabeth, 
“to provide for the necessary relief of the lame, the blind, 
impotent, old, and such other parishioners as are old and not 
able to work: also, to provide for setting to work all such 
other persons. married or unmarried, children as well as adults, 
as have no means to maintain them, and use no ordinary trade.” 
Such is the preamble. ‘These purposes have been kept steadily 
in view; abuses have arisen, and they have been reformed. 
Reams of paper have been filled with queries and answers 
before Parliamentary Committees, where members are not 
paid, and they do not adjourn their speeches from day to day 5 
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and I believe no more hanest purpose ever existed in any 
country, to ameliorate the condition of the unfortunate poor, 
At all events, until the writer can show that proportionate 
zeal has been exhibited “in our young country,” in behalf of 
the negro slave—that Committees of the House of Represen- 
tatives have spent nights and days in searching into their 
condition, investigating their treatment, establishing their 
rights, or at least ameliorating their unhappy condition, by 
abolishing the lash—until then, the taunt and the gibe will 
fall harmless, 

It might have amused the writer, toa useful purpose, had 
she computed the sum which has been raised and paid for the 
benefit of the poor since the time of Queen Elizabeth. She 
says “she hates statistics.” Perhaps she hates figures, too. 
She is right: they are awkward facts, especially in calculating 


the interest of unpaid public debts—there aré none such In 
England.—Yours, &c. 


Saratoga. 


My pear Franx,—I have had a long conversation with a 
most intelligent person (how I do like surperlatives!) who is 
a slave-holder.. They very fairly tell you here that it was 
entailed upon them, and ‘that. the subsequent treatment of 
slavery is all they have to account for. This, however, is false 
reasoning. We, too, had slavery in our Colonies, and by a 
recent enactment have abolished it, and paid one hundred 
millions of dollars to the slave owners as an equivalent. With 
such quantities of waste lands, an arrangement could have 
been made with the Owners, or at least have been attempted, 
and Hector, and Pompey, and Aristides might have been free. 

We ordered matters differently. No one asked the owners 
what they would take for their property, nor whether the 
wished to part with it; and twenty pounds a head bid John 
Bull, and knocked down the bargain. “* Gone !” said John, 
being the seller, bidder, and audience, Do you know, Frank, 
I have often had my doubts (and the wisest will have them) 
whether all this was fair and proper. Supposing Parliament 
wanted your coat for five shillings, (and you had but one, not 
worth a great deal more, if I remember right !) and the 
Sergeant-at-arms came and took it nolens volens, as the quarter- 
master used to say, how would you like it? “Not at all.” 
But you don’t understand things ; Blackstone says, “ Parliament 
1s. omnipotent:” “TI never read Blackstone.” Oh! don’t you! 
they do in Westminster. 

After all, it is not very reasonable to suppose that “in our 
young Country,” where ail its means are required to develope 
its resources, a majority could be found to concur in any grant 
upon mere .philanthropic. principles, which would relieve a 
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portion of the inhabitants from a position of comparative 
comfort to one of doubtful advantage, and throw them, perhaps 
a nuisance, upon the public. For it is still a matter of doubt 
whether the West Indian negro has been benefited. 

To suppose a new country, without roads, without sufficient 
defences, with internal Me ie wars and external diplomatic 
difficulties—to suppose such a country voting some eighty 
millions of dollars to abolish slavery, established more than a 
century, is perhaps too romantic. Besides, there are other 
difficulties to be disposed of. To confer the rights of citizenship 
upon two millions of colored persons, must be followed by their 
taking their places in society as equals. How would you like 
a bench of black Judges? how like to see them in the halls of 
the capitol, enacting laws for their own future administration ? 
how in the drawing-room addressing your sisters or daughters? 
It seems inadmissible, and would not be tolerated here. They 
will not sit at table with them, nor are they allowed to take 
places in the cabins of steamboats. With us, if they had 
plenty of money, and arrived in a coach and four, they would 
be received at the «Clarendon”—but that is another affair. 
There is a grave objection besides: the owners do not desire 
to dispose, of them, and (your coat, notwithstanding) they 
won't trade, no how. All that can finally be found fault with 
is the want of legislation to restrain cruelty. It is said, I hope 
untruly, that if a master shot his slave he could not be punished. 
lt was Lord Bathurst, 1 think, when Colonial Secretary, that 
abolished the lash, and required that a space of time should 
elapse before an owner could punish his slave, to allow passion 
and excitement to be past. It was humane, and like himself. 

From the gentleman I before alluded to, I learned that 
meritorious slaves are kindly treated, the worthless punished, 
of course, not worse than the law would require, and all are 
better off than if left to themselves. The sweeping censure, 
therefore, which some writers alm at America for tolerating 
slavery, is unjust. If she dues not render it as mild as possible, 
then only is she not to be excused. I never yet heard any 
person propose a practicable scheme for the relief of the evils 
of Ireland, which have grown out of centuries ; neither did I 
ever listen to or see a feasible plan for the abolition of slavery 
in this country, surrounded as they are both with vested rights 
and other difficulties. 

Julia “on English character.’—I opened the book at a 
description of the lying-in-state of the late lamented Duke of 
Sussex, to which it appears her curiosity had led her. The 
letter is filled with the worst taste ] have yet seen—the 
honored dead, you'd think, might escape from any grossness. 
Far otherwise. The private history of his late Royal Highness 
is exposed, and the misfortunes of his life, over which he had 
ne control, are held up to ridicule. I was prepared for an 
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eulogy. He was in opposition to his royal brothers in all 
things which he deemed ultra. He was the man of the people— 
a Whig——-which character he maintained to the last, having 
ordered his remains to be deposited in an unpretending church- 
yard. He was the patron of arts to an extent beyond his 
means. He was the friend of our amiable Sovereign, and 
loved her as his child. From this side of the Atlantic, a 
sympathy in liberal sentiments should have screened the ashes 
of the noble dead from mocking jest. But no! the hate 
which quailed not before the solemnity of Westminster Abbey, 
was not to be appeased by silent mutes, sable plumes, and 
mournful, hatchments. I give you the following from Julia: 
“ He dared in his youth, and in his more mature years also, to 
marry like other people, despite of the Royal Marriage Act, 
which George the Third, when he was counted sane, too, caused 
his obsequious Parliament to pass.” 

A late Royal Duke, as you know, married a Roman Catholic, 
and it therefore became necessary to set aside his marriage. 
Any relinquishment on his part to the succession to the throne 
could not be binding upon his heirs, and might have become 
the source of future disturbance and civil war. ‘The Royal 
Marriage Act was wisely, not obsequiously passed. With a 
large family of sons, it was impossible for His Majesty to 
foresee what connections they might form, and what embar- 
rassment to the nation might be produced. The law, therefore, 
was enacted, and gave to a competent tribunal the proper 
jurisdiction for the occasion. 

Why it should have been thought necessary to drag forward 
His late Majesty George the Third, does not appear. His was 
a life of exemplary worth. He possessed most of the virtues 
that confer grace and dignity on the human character—the 
should have shielded his memory from the insult. But that 
any one could be found so totally wanting in self-respect, so 
grossly callous to every generous feeling, so almost impiously 
irreverend, as to reproach the memory of the deceased monarch 
for the awful calamity with which it pleased Divine Providence 
to afflict him, and to avert which the prayers of a whole nation 
were constantly offered up, seems too great depravity of mind 
for even these unscrupulous times. 

The writer, Julia, who apparently possessed no more suitable 
feelings than the rest of the spectators, says: “And then we 
stood in the presence chamber—I suppose I must Call it so, for 
there was the coffin, and the room was hung with fluted black 
cloth, as were the stair-case and ante-room, and waxen tapers 
in silver sconces, which diffused dim light, and royal embla- 
zonments hung around, and a coronet rested on'the coffin, 
which was covered with rich crimson velvet, while chief 
mourners, not by right of consanguinity, but of custom, sat at 
its head, and in the chamber of death were thus gathered the 
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« vanities of life.” This of course is all intended for mockery, 
but with me the description has produced a solemn effect, and 
the whole funeral state leads one to exclaim with the psalmist— 
« Oh! vanity of vanities | what is life when all of royalty and 

randeur is thus brought low.” ) | 

The last tribute to the dead, has by most civilized nations, 
and even by savages, been deemed an act of piety, as commit- 
ting to the dust the frail body which had been framed out of 
it by its Heavenly Maker. ‘The Jews had their ceremonies, 
and lying for several days was one of them. The Greeks, the 
Romans had theirs. Some nations hewed monuments out of 
rocks, as lifeless as the dead themselves, and others lrave been. 
content to mark the beloved spot with the hum ie wild 
flowret, which grew and withered there. 

The ceremony observed at royal funerals in England had 
becn established for centuries before America was thought of ; 
it is one of its most ancient usages, and [ have not the least 
idea that one of its solemn details would have been omitted, 
even had it been known that the eye and the ear of the writer 
were to be there to collect the low ribaldry of the unfeeling, 
the thoughtless, and the vulgar. : 

There were none such at the funeral of General Harrison 
to trumpet the obscenity to us across the Atlantic, and dese- 
crate his honored name. “ The vanities of life were gathered 
too, in that chamber of death”; but they were there, as else- 
where, fur the holy purpose of becoming instruments, in evinc- 
ing respect for the memory of the dead, who by a sudden dis- 
pensation of Providence, had been taken from his high estate, 
and destined to an unexpected tomb—they were there as a last 
feeble consolation to the bereaved, to testify the honor felt for 
the respected remains, and heaven forbid that any rade, un- 
fecling hand, belonging to us, should open the wounds which 
time alone can heal.—Yours, &c. 


od ‘ a 7 


West Point. 


My pear Franx,—Having been told that on the first of 
next month, the Cadets at this place would strike their tents, 
break up their encampment, and go into winter quarters, I 
cut stick et ni voic?. 1 was Goth enough to leave all the love- 
liness behind—commend me to such a bivouac as Saratoga— 
you must come next season and should I be here shall take 
care of you—didn’t I always, entirely ? what rubbish I am 
talking ; to an Englishman too, who has to pay the postage— 
T respect your groans. ! 

Never was I more astonished than at this superb place. I 
should have spent more of my time here had J known all—tI 
could write a poem if I on!y were a poet. I ran about asking 
all manner of questions, and getting little information. Like 
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Julia, | was in arhapsody—let me deliver myself—listen:—Isis 
in her frolics here, made this her chosen spot, she girt it round 
with rock and wood, and her own river arm, and when her 
work was done, she left it for a coming nation to train her sons 
to acts and to heroic deeds defensive ; she bade those song for 
future time, like their own eagle emblem, to watch and guard 
their trust. Here shall her liberal spirit, from her public store, 
shew to the admiring world her noble youth, the early har- 
binger of future greatness : and on this spot. shall rest a tomb, 
sacred to him, great Kosciosko, who fought in liberty’s best 
cause—and all shall be a monument to freedom ; and when 
this my cherished haunt, shall, froma niggard race, feel want 
and cold neglect, then shall there be a sign: then acloud 
shall rise, and soon the stormy atmosphere. shall lower almost 
to bursting, and then, my rights again upheld, all shall be fair. 
She said, and blew her horn—* Why, Jack, what are you 
driving at, you’re dreaming ?”No I ar’nt, F rank, it was only 
a vision. Dos’t know who Isis was, Frank? « Have not the 
pleasure of her acquaintance.” Ho’ot Mon’, she was a divini- 
ty.“ Like her all the better for that, hav’nt any such in my 
set.” Let me enlighten you. Isis, among the Egyptians, was 
the goddess of nature—she was the mother and. nurse of all 
things—* An uncommonly large woman, I should think,?aes 
Don’t interrupt me, Frank,—she married Osiris, who was the 
Bacchus of the Greeks,—é Stop, Jack, was that our jovial 
friend, Bacchipienus ?”—The same gentleman, Frank,—well, 
the father, who was Saturn, a crusty fellow you know, exactly 
—he pronounced that she, being enceinte, which, interpreted, 
means delicately round, should not have an accouchement. « in 
any month, nor in any year.” Mercury undertook to discover 
a mode of evading this decision,—so in playing drafts with the 
Moon, which was Isis, she being the. mother of all nature, he 
won from her the seventieth part of her light, with which he 
established a factory, and having made five days, he added 
them to the old fashioned year, during which the ac- 
couchement took place. “Don’t tell me, Jack—Bah ! it is all 
moonshine,—you that I have seen staking a lac of rupees, to 
talk of playing chequers for moonbeams, I would not give a: 
button for a whole ship load of them.” | 

To describe the scenery would be a vain attempt—it has 
been rarely surpassed. There are said to be two hundred 
students, for such they may be called, as everything useful is 
taught in this Academy, and war’s wicked tactics into the bar- 
gain—which said tactics, I trust, they will have no use for. 
[have seen them troop the guard this morning,—they are 
vastly like ourselves, barring that you are getting into the sear, 
and they are happy beardless lads, who, though they dream 
not of our roast beef and Yorkshire pudding, have equally 
good substantials in more than their mind’s eye. The cadets 
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are, I believe, nominated by the Senators of each State, in 
certain proportions, and approved of by the President. ‘They 
are fine looking fellows and go through their various exercises 
with much precision ; when off duty many of them adjourn to~ 
the Hotel, where generally they find friends, coming as they 
do from all parts of the Union. The dress is neat, without 
being showy, and they become it well, looking like young off- 
cers in training, which in fact they are, although all the duties 
of privates are performed by them—some of which I could 
object to. 

_ [should like to spin them a yarn, how you used me when I 
was your fag at Eton—they’d fix your flint for you if you tried 
it here. I forget when I see them around me that they may 
be opposed to us at some distant day, very distant I trust it 
may be, ifever; but don’t mind, old boy, you'll be on the 
shelf and non-combatant. 

There are grave thoughts which arise here, too ; it was the 
scene of Andre’s mistaken zeal, in his great anxiety to obey 
his commanding officer’s behest,—and of that arch-traitor, Ar- 
nold, who caused the death of one of our brightest, most gallant 
soldiers. I shall say nothing of that death, it is matter of 
history, and a tardy monument has been ‘raised to his me- 
mory ; the youths here, who feel with what ardor they, too, 
would run all risks to execute the orders of their superior, 
frankly contribute their regret, which is perhaps of more worth 
than the sculptured marble. 

Fort Putnam is still to be seen, aruin. There was held the 
midnight meeting to betray his General—there were planned 
the schemes of slaughter, based on treachery and avarice, 
which a keener eye, and abler hand were yet to fustrate—you 
may easily imagine the whole scene realized—the sloop in 
waiting—the shock at finding her gone—the reluctance to un- 
dertake the land journey—the arrest—the end. 

A very neat monument, in excellent taste, has been erected 
here in memory of Kosciosko, who after all his struggles, died 
I believe some where in France. I, too, asked questions, and 
if I were ill-natured enough, could furnish many amusing an- 
swers; but of that and other things when we meet. The 
walks are various and beautiful, the view from the gallery of 
the hotel, which is one of the best Ihave been at, is almost 
unsurpassed. Numerous sloops are stealing along the river, 
about two hundred feet below me, through a narrow passage 
walled in on every side, stupendously, by nature’s skilful 
hand. Tis all majestic grandeur, while the distant quiet town 
of Newburg fills up the blank below. 

The Cemetry is on a beautiful spot ; there is a cenotaph to 
the memory of one of the cadets, who was accidentally killed 
in firing off a cannon. It is well conceived, and was erected 
by his sorrowing comrades—grateful to his spirit must have 
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been the tribute. 1 came away low, thinking of youth cut off, 
and friends bereaved. 

There was service yesterday, in a very neat Chapel belong- 
ing to the establishment. Every thing was conducted in the 
most satisfactory manner—the students all attention, save and 
except a few whose eyelids could not resist eighty degrees of 
heat—they had been on guard, poor fellows—you would have 
snored. This place is kept up by an annual grant of Congress 
—how I hate annual votes for permanent national purposes, 
which should not be left doubtful. I shall look with anxiety, 
when far distant, for the provision in support of this highly 
interesting and useful Institution, which may be swept away 
by one veto. There is a band here, chiefly German, which 
discourses excellent music, and I found on the drawing-room 
table an invitation from the cadets to a cotillion party this 
evening—when did surly John Bull do so gracious a thing to 
a perfect stranger ? Sam Slick says you are a grumbling, do- 
nothing set, and having seen you since I did, I am bound to 
believe him. 

The boys seem hardly worked, and the discipline is rigid. 
There are excellent regulations, however, preventing the sale 
of any ardent spirits whatever, prohibiting gambling and all 
other vices. "Tis wisely done, and the good habits formed 
here may lead hundreds to happiness. 

I had a conversation with a young cadet this morhing, and 
when praising the numerous beauties, he observed that I should 
be less enthusiastic, if I saw as much of them as he did, and 
I thought be obliged to see them. Still such things must be, 
and the more delightful the place the more agreeable the duty. 
It is said that the severity of winter ill agrees with the health 
of Southerners, causing pulmonary complaints: I can well 
believe it; but among two hundred youths many in-door 
charms may be devised to defy the climate. The officers 
in charge and the Professors live at the hotel, with a few 
exceptions. They are all you could wish or expect.—Yours. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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SONNET. 


Soldier !—~Hero !—by the mighty stream, 
Thy proudest battle field, thou sleepest well ! 
There, where the death shots rang thy funeral knell, 

Wear out thy rest of Time, without a dream. 

What, though the Affzhan, (whom thy name turned pale !) 
Smile when he hear that fate hath stricken thee, 
Murmuring Jellalabad, Cabool, Ghuznee— 

Thine own loved land will bless thee, gallant Sate! 

. Her wide-spread language, like a golden shrine, 

Will wrap thine ashes, on the crowded page 
Of all the boasts of mighty and of sage ! 

Thou standest now for an Eternal tale ! 

What matter where life’s perishable stuff 
Decay !—thy Glory’s epitaph enough ! Ts 
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LEGENDS OF THE EARLY SETTLEMENTS, 


BY CINNA. 


NO. II. 


MAROON HENSEY. 


‘‘ He knew and crossed me in the fray— 

I gazed upon him where he lay, 

And watched his spirit ebb away : 

Though pierced like pard by hunter’s steel, 
He felt not half what now I feel.” 


Tur Town of Johnstown is situated on the left bank of the 
St. Lawrence, directly at the commencement of that long line 
of rapid water, which, after hurling downward for forty miles 
at a tremendous pace, finally disembogues itself grandly over 
the shallow expanse of Lake St. Francis. Johnstown was 
named after old Sir William Johnston, and was a place of 
note at the end of the last century. It is Jaid out beautifully 
at the side of an immense bay, the lower point of which 
stretches far into the river, and was called by the old voyageurs 
« Pointe du Lac.” Three miles above, another point shoots 
into the stream, and between these two the bay forms an 
exact semi-circle. The streets of Johnstown are laid out at 
right angles ; in front are those intended for the active scenes 
of business—in the rear are the parks and garden plats, which 
were set apart for the abodes of the wealthy and more 
fashionable. Johnstown had, and has its Court House, the 
first erected in the District of the same name, though now 
the bats and night-hawks have undisputed possession of the 
Gourt room, where once many of our ancient Lawyers and 
Judges were wont to exhibit their legal acumen beneath the 
eye of the assembled country. Though the cells and qury 


rooms beneath may have been converted into sleeping apart- 


ments by successive generations of occupants, yet the old 
Court room holds its own in gloomy majesty, and is like to do 
so until its strong-oaken supporting beams give way, for the 
place is supposed to be haunted by the ghost of Bill Randall, 
who was condemned to death for murder here; concerning 
which report we have nothing to say, not having evidence 
within our reach of a convincing nature that Bill is not there 
in the body every night of the year. All we can venture 
upon at the present is, that if Bill be verily and truly there, 
bodily, we wish him joy of his residence, and trust that he 
has acquired sufficient knowledge of the law to keep his neck 
out-of the noose for the future. 

Johnstown, like its Court House, (it never had a Church.) 
has gone into decay. The Government are selling the Parks 
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to the neighboring farmers—the “Squire” has monopolized, 
at five pounds the acre, many of the eligible lots in range A. 
B. and C., and soon Johnstown will be waving in fields of 
clever, and become renovated in golden crops of wheat and 
rye, for which its strong clay soil seems peculiarly appropriate, 
speaking after the manner of Secretaries of Agricultural 
Societies. It has now many aged and tottering houses, which 
have survived the original occupants ; and they, 100, must soon 
go. Alas! old Sir William ! the Lord of the Mohawk, deserved 
to have his name perpetuated in a more enduring manner! 
But we forget the District—our District of Johnstown !—-that 
will not soon pass away! One house in this ruinous, but by 
no means deserted Town, still remains in all its original pro- 
portions. It is built in the Dutch style, with sharp pointed 
roof, and curious gables, and has but one story, if we except 
the dormitories and pigeon houses above. This house was 
framed of oak of the finest growth; and considering that it 
has been drawn from lot to lot, until it has travelled almost 
the entire extent of the bay, within the, last half century, it 
certainly is a remarkable edifice. It is now a hostelrie, as it 
has always been, and no sign of repentance can yet be seen 
in its huge sign-board, exhibited at the top of a taper pine, on 
which some cunning disciple of Michael Angelo hath depicted... 
a tolerably sized square, and a pair of exquisitely expansive 
compasses, striding classically, in imitation of the Colossus of 
Rhodes, with the staring capitals of “Lave and let live—St. 
John’s Hall—Peace and plenty to all mankind,’—thrown in 
as a sort of relief to the compasses, and as a sweet inducement 
to the weary and dust-begrimmed traveller to walk in, and 
make himself as comfortable as the little peculiarities of the 
lazy-eyed landlord, and the singular temperament of the land- 
lady, will allow. 

This house is Governor Simcoe’s house. Init John Graves 
Simcoe, the first Governor of the U. E. Loyalists, himself a 
hearty, brave old Colonel, who fought im the cause of these 
men, held his levee, on his first arrival in Upper Canada. 
Time hallows all. Young Canada has her antiquities—although 
she may be more prone to look forward to the future with 
hope, than back on the past with regret. Yet the house in 
which John Graves Simcoe reposed himself, and cast his 
martial eye over the gracefully curving bay, the sparkling 
river, and the dilapidated fortifications of the old French 
ascendancy, on the point and islands below, may still be an 
object of interest to more than those who reside in the vicinity, 
in a Province, which owes so much of its present prosperity 
to the good commencement made by one possessed of his 
historic heroism, humanity, and noble self-denial in the cause 
of an exiled race. At the period when this narrative com- 
mences, the house stood on a point of land formed by the bay 
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and a small stream which parts it from the north-westward, 
‘called formerly by the French, “ Riviere dé la‘Vielle Culotte,” 
which being translated, probably means.“ Old Breeches River.” 
Governor Simcoe had but a short half ‘hour previously taken 
his departure for Niagara, in one of those large bark canoes 
with which the passage on the St. Lawrence, and along the 
shore of the lakes, was then generally made. A brigade of. 
smaller canoes and boats followed him, conveying his suite, 
and a few soldiers; and never since the year 1756, when 
Montcalm led his army upward to the attack of Oswego, had 
the swelling bosom of the wild forest river borne so glad a sight 
as on that sparkling morning. : aud 
The old piece of Ordnance, obtained from the island fort 
below, had ceased to belch forth its thunders from the clay 
bank, whereon, for want of trunnions, it had been deposited ; 
the gentry of the surrounding country, collected together for 
the occasion, and looking spruce, though weatherbeaten, in 
their low tasselled boots, their queer old broad-skirted military 
coats, and looped chapeaux, with faded feathers fluttering in 
the wind, had retired to the inn, and were toasting in parting 
goblets the “good old cause for ever,” previously to betaking 
themselves,to their woodland path homeward, or embarking in 
_their canoes to reach their destinations by water, above or 
“Sbelow. * : : 
“Now Iam content—content, I say, and can go home to 
reflect on this proud day. Our Governor—the man of all 
others—has come at last—mine eye hath seen it—drink to him 
gentlemen—he will do the rest for us,’—cried Col. Tom 
Fraser, his face flushed and fiery, and his stout frame drawn 
up to its full height at the head of the table. 
«¢ We do—we do,” vociferated young Kingsmill, emptying his 
glass, and stamping to express his joy. ‘ Bonhomme” Tom 
Fraser then got on his legs, and shouted a brawny young sol- 
dier’s echo to the toast of his relative. ‘ 


The mild, placid countenance of Dr. Solomon Jones was 
lighted up by the occasion, dnd he arose also and responded to . 
the toast; recounting some of* the services performed by the 
newly appointed Lieut.-Goveinor, in the late war.’ ~ 

Capt. Elijah Bottum, a large’ portly ‘person, having’ at his 
side a formidable basket-hilted claymore, then addressed them 
in brief military phrase; and -gave‘one of the old war slogans. 
Major Jessup followed in the same strain, and proposed a sen- 
timent which ‘was received ‘with,.vociferous’ cheers by. the 
younger portion of the Company. “Capt. Dulmage, and Capt, 
‘Campbell, and Pay-Master Jones, and Commissary Jones, and 
Capt. Gid. “Adams, and. Lieut! Sam, Adams, and Ephraim 
Webster, and Capt. Markle;'and Capt. Grant, and numerous 
‘other Captains and other officers, managed: to make themselves 
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heard on the joyful occasion, until finally the meeting broke up, 
and the company separated not to meet again until the next 
fourth day of June, in the following year. : 

The hostelrie was soon afterwards deserted, save by a few 
loungers who ‘still remained drinking in the small room set 
apart as the bar, among whom the landlord, Dick Tucker, who 
| was possessed of a meagre person, and a thin, jaundiced face, 
' was the Sir Oracle of the occasion: | 

“T have nothing to say nor to gainsay about him or them. 
The old gentleman treated me well, I am sure; the others 
drank my Jamaica, and paid me down the doubloons; and 
wherefo’ should I have anything to ‘say ‘or gainsay? I am 
satisfied with matters all round the board,” said Tucker, with 
a patronizing air, looking round upon his customers, and 
jingling some small change in his pocket, while he walked 
from the bar to the outer door. 

“ Dick, you were always inidependent—money or no money, 
starving or well off, fighting or keeping tavern,” said a short, 
athletic man, who was lounging on a bench, and who was 
possessed of a most villainous expression of countenance. . His 
dark, drunken eye wandered keenly for a moment ovéf the 
person of Tucker as he passed, and finally settled steadily 
upon him while he stood in the door. 

“‘T have nothing to say or gainsay with regard to you, 
Maroon. If you drink here, you do not drink at my expense, 
at all events,” said Tucker, rather insultingly—more, perhaps, 
from having long habituated himself to a saucy mode of speech, 
which passed among his fellows for smartness, than from any 
ill will to the individual whom he called Maréon. 

‘And I do not believe I ever treated you in my life, and I 
don’t intend to,” said the Maroon, sulkily. ie 

“ Can you say you ever gave glass for glass with any man 
in your life? Say yes, if you dare!” continued the landlord, 
turning, and looking steadily upon him on the bench. 

“TI won't satisfy you by saying yes or no—tliat is my busi- 
ness,” rejoined the Maroon, rising up, and looking malevolent. 

“J don’t say or gainsay it,” replied the landlord, in the cant 
terms in which he generally indulged; “but I know one thing 
of you, and that is that you have been drinking at some one 
else’s expense since daylight this morning, and that is what no 
other man would do in the settlement.” 

“And that is my business. Boys, do you hear what he 
says? You know when I have money it goes. When the 
rafts come down I have pilot money. Boys, do you object ?” 
enquired the Maroon, appealing to those’ about him with 
somewhat of .a cowed tone. for he felt the unmerciful gibes of 
the domineering landlord... None of those to whom he addressed 
himself, saw fit ‘to reply, fecling the omnipotence of Tucker 
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within the precincts of his own bar, and that he exercised a 
tyrant’s jurisdiction over his bottles of Jamaica. 

“Yes, you may have pilot money, but we don’t see much 
of itin Johnstown. Did you everx pilot a barrel of beef from 
Montreal to the door of your wife and family ?1—did any one 
ever see it?” continued the landlord, now evidently in a 
passion, while he walked the floor, and finally stopped opposite 
to the poor, crest-fallen Maroon. 

“Yes, many a one; and he lies who says nay!” cried the 
Maroon, springing up 4 moment after, and stamping with 
vehemence. 

«J know you, Maroon!” said the landlord, pointing to the 
door, “and you know me. I am master here, and your 
master, hog-thief—leave |!” and he moved a pace forward, 
while his hitherto gaunt frame swelled momently, until he 
actually seemed capable of instantly bearing down the firmly 
knit form of the Maroon, as if he were a child. 

“Tcan quit—but beware!” cried the Maroon, quitting the 
house at once, while a darker menace flamed from his eye than 
had been uttered by his tongue. 

« Beware !—pooh! Hog-thief, that won’t do here! Off!” 
exclaimed the landlord, turning from the door, whither he 
had followed his antagonist, and walking directly into his bar, 
where he disappeared. : 

« Old Dick never could bear Hensey. He first called him 
Maroon some years ago, when the box of specie was lost at 
Point Iroquois, and the name follows him,” said one of the 
idlers in the tap. 

“ And if Dick had not always cowed him before, I for one 
would not like to stand on his shoe-leather,” replied another. 

“Tt was too bad in Dick to begin it on this day; he bore 
too heavy. Besides, the treating was our look-out. I am 
half mad myself; and if Maroon stands this, he is coward 
enough, which I don’t believe him,” said another. At this 
moment a strange man, dressed in a respectable garb, entered 
the tap, carrying a valise under his arm, while two Indians, 
who had brought him that far in a canoe, were seen again 
embarking, and taking a course towards Pointe du Lac. 


PART II. 


The stranger sat down on one of the benches of the tap, 
and cast his eyes around the room, evidently in search of the 
master of the house; but not finding any one in the motley 
assemblage whom he could designate as such, he finally made 
some observation on the subject of the stir the Governor's 
arrival had made throughout the whole country as he came 


along. 
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‘‘ You are from below, then ?” enquired one of the idlers, 
eyeing the stranger as if he did know, or would very much 
like to know, who he was, where he came from, and where he 
was going. 

“Yes, I am from below,” replied the stranger. 

** Montreal, I suppose ?” continued his interrogator. 

“Yes, from Montreal, and up along.” 

“What news ?” 

“ All about the new Governor—great rejoicing,” 

“Going far?” enquired his interrogator. 

“Yes, far enough—I wish I was at my journey’s end,” 
replied the traveller, good naturedly. 

“ Which way ?” was again the enquiry. 

The stranger eyed his questioner for a moment, and then 
said in return, “ You are there, are you? Pray, how long 
have you been out of Connecticut ?” 

“ About three years, Mister,” replied the curious gentleman. 

“Ah! well, since you take things so easily, perhaps you 
would like to know all about me? Eh?” 

“No particular objection ; but I know you, Mr. Avery. I 
Knowed you, I did, when I first saw you,” replied the man. 

“I suppose you do, since you know my name. My name 
is Ebenezer Avery.. Where did you ever see me before ?” 

“TI saw you at Hatfield, when they had you up as a spy ; 
but you got clean off. The U. E.’s of that part always called 
you a very cunning man after that. They said it was proved 
upon you that you entered the rebel camp, and sold them 
partridges. For all that you got off from them, which was a 
good trick, I call,” said the man. The remainder of the 
company seemed to be of the same opinion, which they gave 
vent to in sundry ejaculations approaching to profanity ; and 
after surrounding the stranger, they Clamorously invited him 
to a general drink, to which he at once consented, as the 
readiest mode of freeing himself from importunity. Tucker, 
the host, was ever close at hand whenever there were any 
symptoms that his Jamaica would be in requisition, and now 
he was not long in making his appearance. 

“Dick, this is Mr. Avery, our spy, who carried partridges 
into the rebel camp, and sold them, when Burgoyne came up,” 
said one of the most forward of the company. 

The keen, penetrating eye ‘of the landlord dwelt for a 
moment on the stranger, and seemed to:convey to his mind at 
once all that he wished to know concerning him. 

“I don’t say or gainsay anything about it; all I know Is, 
that Ido my own spying when required, and can kill partridges, 
too, if required,” replied he. 

The stranger smiled faintly, and having been furnished with 
a small quantum of the only spirit at that time in use in the 
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country, he drank to all his newly acquired friends, and 
regained his seat. 

“This young man who first addressed me appeared desirous 
to know my business, and where I was going,” said he, after 
a pause. “I can readily satisfy him, without any incon- 
venience ; in fact it is necessary I should explain things that 
far. L am in the employ of the Government, and my destination 
is now Fort Niagara, by the way of the back settlements. I 
must be at the Rideau river by to-morrow at noon ; and as it 
lies some thirty miles in the interior, I wish to set out at once. 
My first object is to obtain a guide. Can any of you direct 
me where | may find one ?” 

“Maroon Hensey is your man, soldier, He knows the 
woods better than he does the river. He is our greatest 
hunter, and has been guide before,” replied one. 

“Either Maroon or Dick Tucker. Dick is now getting too 
lazy and cross, otherwise he can tread the woods lighter than 
a wolf. He was called the first moose hunter in the Hamp- 
shire Grants,” continued another. 

“ Where are these men, then?” enquired the stranger. 

“The landlord’s name is Dick Tucker—the other has but 
lately left here, owing to a small fight they have had. They 
are always by the ears, I suppose out of envy like.” 

“In that case, then, I will endeavor to find Mr. Maroon 
Hensey,” said the stranger, strapping on his back his small 
valise, which, notwithstanding its diminutive size, appeared to 
be quite weighty. “Ido not think your host would be a very 
agreeable companion in the woods,”—and he accordingly left 
the house, with several of the men who volunteered to conduct 
him to where the guide might be found. They found the 
Maroon walking on the bank, with his slouching hat drawn 
over his eyes, until their business was made known to him, 
whew he at once became animated, and gazed long and intently 
on the stranger, not forgetting to bestow a scrutinizing glance 
at the leathern appendage strapped to his back. 

«Can you go, my man ?” enquired the stranger, “and if 
so, at what time can you be ready !” 

“I can go well enough,” said the Maroon, “ but what kind 
of a bargain do you propose? It is seventy-five good miles 
travel for me.” 

“ Anything in reason—say ten French crowns,” replied the 
stranger. 

“That is enough, and I can arrange my business so as to 
leave at once,” replied the Maroon, eagerly. 

“ Which way do you go, Maroon—by the Town line, or the 
hard land ?” enquired one of the party. 

« Fither—all the same to me,” replied he, moving off, after 
informing the stranger that as they must necessarily remain a 
night in the forest, he would require to carry some provisions 
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for his supper and breakfast along with him. This he accord- 
ingly repaired to Tucker’s to obtain, appointing to meet the 
Maroon on the road to the Town line, some two miles up the 
river, | 

' ‘When they arrived at the hostelrie, they found the landlord 
pacing back and forth in the tap-room, in an evident state 
of excitement. 

“ Pretty advice they have been giving you in my house, and 
you a stranger here, as you say you are, about which I have 
nothing to say or gainsay. It is pretty clear you do not know 
Johnstown, you Mister. You can get many a guide here, and 
Maroon Hensey among the number, I dare say. But I have 
known of men setting out for some part of this world, who 
happened to get guided to another. Pretty advice, and in my 
house, too !” continued he, pacing the room, and finally stop- 
ping in front of the stranger. 

“God bless my soul!” ejaculated the stranger; “I thonght 
] was among friends—comrades in a common cause. What 
mean you, man, by such language?” enquired he, rising up, 
and confronting the landlord. 

“Walk this way, and J will tell you. You are in my house 
now, and in my house I am master. Walk this way !”—and 
the stranger was conducted through the bar into a small room 
adjoining, where they remained together for some few minutes, 
When they finally came forth again, the landlord was giving 
directions to his son as to the management of the business of 
the bar, which comprised about all the responsibility attached 
to inn-keeping at that day, if it be not a considerable item in 
the same line at the present time in Johnstown. He was fully 
equipped with rifle, sword belt, horn, and bullet pouch, and 
with a close leathern cap on his head, and arrayed in a short 
hunting frock, he could not be recognized as the same individual 
who a few minutes previously was shuffling about the floor, 
the very impersonation of laziness and crabbedness united. 

They repaired to the shore, where Tucker, producing two 
beautifully carved paddles, embarked the stranger in a long, 
light canoe, and took a course down the river at a rapid pace. 

“1 knew it was all up with Maroon when the old fellow 
took him inside. They go by the lower route. How savage 
Maroon will be!” said one of the idlers, while they watched 
the canoe departing. 

“Yes, and I do not call that honorable deal between man 
and man; but we are all at sixes and sevens here. I hope 
our new, Governor will arrange things better,” said another ; 
and after many other similar observations, the matter was 
dropped in a general resolution, which seemed to be come to, 
of testing another bottle of Jamaica under the administration 
of the-junior Dick Tucker. 
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It was on the evening of the same day, that two men were 
seen crossing over, at a rapid pace, a high hill in the rear of 
the present Township of Edwardsburg; and as the deeper 
shadows from the heavier timber of that part of the wood 
began partially to obscure their path, the one who led the 
way hastened his footsteps almost to a run, until the hinder 
one found increasing difficulty in keeping pace with him. 

«Friend, | am not accustomed to giving out on a tramp of 
this kind, but you will do well to recollect that [ have been 
moving since daylight this morning, and am not quite so fresh 
as I confess I ought to be, with you by my side,” said he in 
the rear, somewhat testily, to the one before him. 

«It is no idle endeavor in me, stranger, now to put you 
upon your mettle in following me. Dick Tucker has not at 
this late day to get his name sounded abroad as the lightest 
man ona wood tramp that can be sounded any where. You 
are tolerable—but too small, both in bone and nerve, to stand 
a contest with one of my natural build for it. This no foolish 
brush, as J said before, stranger, but a strong desire on my 

art to place the Petite Nation water between us and the St. 
Vomanee? replied the guide, 

“How so, Mr. Tucker?) What need of that? Can we not 
make our camp as well on this hill, as beyond the Petite 
Nation?” enquired the other. 

« Perhaps as well, and may be not, Squire. Iam a curious 
man, but I know my business, and you had best leave all to 
me,” replied Tucker. 

«Very well—but | am in no condition, after surmounting 
that hill, to continue on so rapidly. A little less haste over this 
villainous blind path, and I will endeavor to keep you in view.” 

“You must, Captain—you must keep me in view, and we 
must move on. There, now, that will do. Shall I give' you a 
lift with that leather pack ?” 

“JT will take it still further, now that we are near the camp 
ground,” replied the other, evasively. 

“Have you any arms about you, Captain ?” enquired Tucker, 
carelessly, while he abated his pace, and threw his rifle on the 
other shoulder. 

“No, I am too small a man to live by bullying, and should 
die of starvation were I forced to become a hunter. What 
gave rise to the question 2” enquired Avery, who at the same 
time allowed his right hand to play with the butt ends of a 
brace of pistols, concealed in a belt under his doublet. 

« Because we all go armed here; and J hold that they are 
am’ extraordinary fine thing, good arms, on some occasions, 
Captain,” answered the guide, still striding in front with a 
slouching gait. 
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“In my younger days [ was much of your opinion; but I 
have lived to see much evil come of it. Hot blood is not to 
be trusted; and there is seldom an occasion for strife where 
the olive branch of peace may not be substituted for the pistol 
or sword, provided those weapons be not too rashly thrust. 
forward,” continued Avery, evidently with the intention of 
extracting something farther from the guide on the startling 
topic which he had broached. 

“ It is easy to know, Captain, when a man requires something 
more than his naked hands to protect himself with; and I 
believe a good weapon that can be trusted, is well worth the 
_ trouble of carrying about these times,” replied Tucker, myste- 
riously. ‘But hearken a moment! Is that the sound of 
running water, and did you not hear the snort of a frightened 
buck ?” he continued in a whisper, while he made two strides 
to the trunk of a large pine, by the side of which he listened 
long and silently. “I am cursed if he is not right in our 
path, Captain! Do you see that grove of hemlocks? Our 
course is through them, and not far off is the stream. It is 
nothing but an old buck, for I heard him strike his horns 
against one of the trees ; it sounded like the tap of a heavy 
rifle on wood, carried by a man in a hurry. Now we will 
gain the crossing, and choose our camp ground,” continued 
the guide, regaining the path, and moving on at a rapid pace. 

The small stream could now be distinctly heard, and in a, 

brief space they arrived at the crossing, consisting of a large 
tree, felled for the purpose, across from one bank to the other. 
By the dim twilight the guide led the traveller over the pre- 
carious bridge, and thence up a narrow dell, where he found a 
spot suitable for his purpose, and proceeded at once to strike 
a light for their camp fire. Ere long they were comfortably 
seated beside a cheerful blaze, which the heavy dew of the 
night, and the cool air from the vast shadowy wildernéss to 
the Northward, rendered necessary to the comfort of the 
thoroughly wearied traveller, and, from long habit, became an 
unfailing appendage to the woodland bivouac. of the guide. 
' They sat opposite each other, partaking the substantial 
supper which the wallet of the guide displayed: and that 
individual now relapsed from his usual taciturnity into a more 
voluable mood, in evident enjoyment. | 

«JT was brought up in loneliness, Captain, where my own 
thoughts were my best friends, and I love the shady world 
since that time, and shall always do so, it is likely. Do you 
think us bushmen were weaned from our old habits during 
the late war, Captain? No; we were corrupted, -but not 
altogether Jost. IT am a married man, and have a family—that 
keeps me among my neighbors—that binds me down among 
rufhans, and makes a rufian of me, too, often, I know. But 
the old love will return when J walk. the woods again; and I 
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often wish that my wife and young Dick would consent to 
come along with me into these forests. I could show them 
spots where a man could live quiet in this great land—choice 
spots, where a man could have all his old feelings back again, 
and where he would not be tempted into tom-fooling,” said 
the guide, in a tone much softened, and in a manner so altered 
as to take his companion’s attention. 

«“ You are dissatisfied with your lot, then? I could not have 
thought that of you; yet I suppose we are all alike. For my 
part I am satisfied with being dissatisfied. I do not intend to 
allow the ‘tom-foolers, as you call them, which are turned up 
in my mind, to affect my comfort. We seem all to be in a 
fair way enough now,” replied the traveller, languidly, while 
he Jay extended on the soft moss, resting his head on one hand, 
and eyeing his strange companion. : | 

«True enough, mavhap, Captain, but this is my bent. I 
hate the infernal rascality and turmoil of a crowd. They 
ought to be hated. Men, instead of choosing their homes far 
apart, with no one to interfere with their corn-fields or 
hunting-grounds, seem to have a natural desire to huddle 
together, and live by making sharp bargains with each other. 
I am up to them, and no one cheats me; but I should like 
them better if they did not, attempt it,” continued the guide, 
finishing his meal, and arising to take a few steps before the 
fire. 

‘The greatest curse that can befall man, is to let his random 
thoughts conquer his judgment so far as to keep him in a con- 
tinual turmoil of excitement. I have my vagaries as well as 
another, but I keep them down when I have ought on my 
hands, and at other times they afford me amusement. I have 
no idea of permitting my stray fancies to run away with my 

body, and condemn it to slavery ever afterwards. These are 
all whims of yours. You have had sufficient experience to 
feel that you can be, if not perfectly happy, at least contented, 
as well in one spot as another. All folly, believe me, and 
you ought to know it, this unsettled state of mind of yours,” 
said the traveller, in a tone of firmness. 

“Far from it—far from it, stranger. These feelings are 
deeply rooted in what I call my soul. The fancies you 
speak of are those which came over me when I gave up 
the quiet of the woods for a wrangling life among men. 
Every one according to his experience. You, now, think you 
cannot do better than get well paid for carrying proclamations 
and large sums of money about the country ; 1—” 

Here their conversation was interrupted by the distant 
crack of a rifle, and by the brands of the fire being scattered 
around from having been struck by a bullet. The guide 
turned for a moment, with quivering lip and nostrils.distended, 
in the direction whence the sound came. 
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“A long shot, and well aimed, but too far for that gun of 
yours, Maroon. I am on earth yet, and to your sorrow, 
perhaps,” he muttered to himself; while at the same time he 
seized his rifle and haversack, and told the traveller to follow 
him. They moved stealthily away from the light, and not a 
word was spoken by either, until they had ascended a ridge 
some half a mile in the rear. ae ; 

“Here we will pass the night—you tosleep, and I to keep 
guard. He dare not cross the creek until the moon gets up,” 
said the guide, choosing another ground for their encampment, 
amid a cluster of huge pine trees, where he had evidently 
been before. | 

“ Who cannot cross?—to whom do you refer ?—how is 
this?” enquired the traveller, in an agitated tone. | 

“ Who, stranger? Why your lately chosen guide, of course. 
The Maroon !—do you know him?’ I do?” replied ‘l'ucker, 
in a Sarcastic tone. 

“What! that man? How know you that 7” enquired the 
traveller, in a voice of astonishment. “I took it to be the 
shot of some stray vagabond of a Huron.” . | 

“Pshaw ! I know better. Why, I know the very report of 
his rifle. The Maroon it was—came after me, and after you 
too, with that leathern bag of yours. He hates me, but likes 
your money. I did not think we were exposed from the South 
side ; but he walked up the bank, and fired from a tree. He 
dare not cross the creek, for he knew I would hear him. 
However, I am safe, and so long as I remain so, you cannot 
be molested. Pretty judgment you have, in choosing a guide, 
stranger. Yet now you must to rest; and I will awake you 
when you are wanted,” said the guide; and the traveller 
yielded himself entirely to his dictation, so totally was he 
overcome with astonishment at what had occurred, and what 
had been revealed to him. 

A short time before daylight the traveller was awakened by 
the guide, and with as little delay as possible they recommenced 
their journey. ; 

“You must be sorely out of sorts with your night-watch, 
my friend; you look pale and excited. Has anything occurred 
during my sleep, which so grievously oppressed me after m 
fatigue of yesterday?’ enquired the traveller of the guide, 
who still strode before him, but more moodily than on the 
previous evening. , i 

“J will not say nor gainsay but there has something 
occurred, stranger; but that has nothing to.do with our 
present business. On—on—is the thing. Ah! now you may 
lead the way,” replied the guide, hesitating, and looking 
hurriedly around the forest on either hand. “ The open wood 
now ends—the track is by the edge of that cedar swamp— 
you cannot miss it—make your way along it, Stranger,” 
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« Nay, you do mean to desert me here ” said the traveller, 
anxiously. “Is this the faith of an old soldier? What mean 
you?” he continued, turning upon the guide, with a menacing 
tone, and placing his hand upon one of his pistols. which he 
half drew out. “ What devil's plot is this in which you have 
involved me? I will not move one step, nor shall you, until 
you give me some explanation,” he continued, resolutely facing 
his companion. ) 

« Pooh! Mr. Avery, do as I tell you. I never yet deserted 
man nor post. So then you are armed? But it won’t do! 
I tell you I am your friend ; and I say you must move on that 
path without me. Will you do it 2” enquired the guide, with 
an extraordinary earnestness of manner. 

«And for what? Are you not aware that I depend solely 
on some one to direct my steps to my destination ?” replied 
the traveller, with equal earnestness. ay 

«True; and] am here to doit. Take that path, and pursue 
it steadily, swerving neither to the right nor to the left, and 
depend on me,” continued the guide. — : 

«This is certainly most extraordinary conduct! And how 
am I to depend on you, when you leave me thus?” enquired 
the traveller. 

“ T will meet you at the branch stream, or never meet man 
replied Tucker, waving his hand, and immediately disappearing 
in the thick underwood by which he had been standing. 

The traveller, upon this, looked closely to his arms, and 
feeling that his only course was to advance, he at once set out, 
as rapidly as he was enabled to do, on the wild path before 
him. He made his way by the side of the swamp alluded to 
by the guide, and continued on for the space of an hour, 
slowly toiling forward ; until, from sheer fatigue, he at length 
sat down on the stump of a fallen tree. Hardly had he been 
seated, when the sharp, ringing report of a rifle was heard 
within a few yards of him—he heard a suppressed cry, like 
that of the human voice, and the next moment the guide 
stood before him! © The traveller started up. from the state of 
surprise in which the occurrence had thrown-him, and uttered 
an involuntary exclamation, while he fixed his eye steadily on 
the countenance of the guide, as if to divine the meaning of 
what had occurred. | | 

“ Now follow !—follow !—follow !—and you are safe, and so 
am 1!” hastily ejaculated Tucker, striding forward, and loading 
his rifle as he passed along. . ; 

«Did you fire that shot, then, and at what ? enquired the 
traveller, mechanically obeying the order of Tucker. 

“'Ehat is best known to him who ‘sees all. J did it in self- 
defence, stranger—I did it—I did 1t—in self-defence, as you 
know, stranger, I did it” tremulously replied the guide, ma 
low voice, turning imploringly on his companion, who perceived 
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that his countenance wore an ashen. paleness, and that. his 
sharp angular features twitched convulsively. as 

“We ought to go and see—stay till we ascertain, I must 
know at what you shot. This mystery !—this—” | 

“ Oh! Task you, not !—I ask you, not !—better not ! Follow 
me, for God’s sake !” replied the guide, interrupting him, with a 
horrible alarm depicted on his countenance, while he seized 
the traveller’s hand, and drew him forward with a giant’s 
strength. The traveller permitted himself to be led away 
from the spot, nor did he sufficiently recover his presence of 
mind to make any observation on what had occurred, until 
they had reached the South Branch of the Rideau, and em- 
wailed across it In a canoe, which Tucker drew from a clump 
of alders on the bank. ; | 
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Some four years after the events last related, it became 
necessary for the express traveller, Avery, again to visit the 
back settlements on the Rideau, on business of a public 
nature; and he again made his appearance at Johnstown, 
with the same black leathern valise strapped to his shoulders, 
having been brought thither in a canoe by two Indians, who 
at once departed, after having landed him on the shore. He 
directed his course to the hostelrie which his former guide 
had occupied at the time of his previous visit; but he found 
another person in possession, who received him courteously at 
the door, and conducted him into’ the best room the house 
afforded, with a degree of politeness which favorably con- 
trasted with the reception he had formerly met with there. 
He refused all offers of refreshment, and expressed his anxiety 
immediately to proceed on his journey, providing he could 
obtain a guide to conduct him through the forest. 

“That is no easy matter at this time, neighbor, in Johnstown, 
‘they tellme. Many go alone by the Town line to the Branch, 
where they generally find canoes to complete the journey with 
by water,” replied the host, to his enquiries on the subject. 

“ Singular,” replied the traveller, meditatively. “And what 
is the reason of that? J have money'to pay to any one who 
will go with me, and be assured I should not ask to be accom- 
panied did I know the way myself. My business will not allow 
of delay, and I wish you to assist me in this, if in your power.” 

“IT have only lately come in, neighbor, and do not) know 
much of these wild parts, or the inhabitants. They tell me 
men are afraid to go on the route now, except in company,” 
replied the landlord. , 

“ How is that?” enquired the other, with interest, 

“Some talk of a mad Indian who prowls about those woods, 
and who is in the habit of haunting the footsteps of travellers.” 
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« | never heard of such a thing,” replied the traveller, some 
little startled. “And who has seen this mad Indian 1” 

«J know nothing more than what I tell you, neighbor—I 
hear such talk.” 

“Can you tell me anything about one Tucker, who formerly 
kept this Inn?” enquired the traveller. 

“ He lives in one of the parks. You will find him engaged 
this morning—his son is to be married to-day.” 

“Oh! aye! but I can speak to him possibly. Will you 
point out his residence?” And after being directed, the 
traveller repaired immediately to the house designated, but he 
found no person within. He remained a few moments irre- 
solute what he was next to do, until he saw a young man 
passing along, apparently in his best attire, from whom he 
enquired concerning Tucker. 

“ Follow me, Mister, and 1 will bring you to him. The 
old man is sick, and not often away; but his son Dick is to 
be married to-day, 1o Sophrona Hensey, and we all join in 
the frolic, you know,” replied the youth im the spruce attire. 

“ Hensey—Hensey—I have heard that name,” meditated 
the traveller. “Does the bride live here in Johnstown ?” 
enquired he. 

“Yes, a nice girl, and young Dick is considered fortunate, 
although her mother is but a widow, and not the best off,” 
replied the young man ; who straitway conducted the traveller 
to a dilapidated house not far away, in which was assembled 
a considerable company. _The young man was too late for 
the commencement of the ceremony ; but nothing daunted, he 
took the traveller’s arm, and ushered him with some energy 
into the door of the large room in which all those assembled 
were standing, in deference to the happy occasion. An aged 
man, of powerful frame, dressed in faded regimentals, with a 
formidable looking sword by his side, was addressing himself 
to the young couple in front of him, in a strain conveying 
much of paternal advice, in which he dilated earnestly upon 
the new duties they each were assuming, particularly the 
bridegroom. » 

vm You, sir,” he continued, “are stout and rugged, and are 
about to become a man. You think you have been boy long 
enough—’pon my word you have. Now be a man among 
men. Be steady, and work for your wife—there is something 
heroic in that: I know she will make you comfortable at 
home. Take her mother under your charge, and be a good 
son to her—she is a widow, and Heaven will scowl upon you 
if you do not lighten her path. Love her children as if they 
were your own brothers and sisters—they are fatherless.”’ 
Here a groan was heard in one corner of the room, which 
the more surprised the audience, as the widow was in another 
part. “They are fatherless—do you assume the part of thet 
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protector. Be sober, for unless you are, strong drink will 
shorten your days, and make them full of trouble. Shall I 
ever look upon you as a drunkard ?—let me not see it. Be 
hard-working, and you will and must succeed—this is nothing 
new, but it’ is very true. Be loyal—be prepared to stand by 
your King, and love your country. This isa good enough coun- 
try—we like it, and you must defend it for us, you young men.” 
Here the old martinet looked around him, while his hand 
played with the hilt of his sword. During the pause a slight 
stir occurred in the passage—a strange cry arose, which was 
heard by all—a commotion ensued, with the mingling of 
voices, as of men in terror. s 
“ Hold my horse! Stand back there |—I have a right here, 
I believe,” cried a stout, powerful man, who entered the room, 
dressed entirely in the tanned skins of the deer, and wearing 
on his head a cap, from which many long feathers dangled. 
He bore in his hand a rifle, on seeing which the old martinet 
at once drew his sword, and advanced on him. ; 
“Your servant, Squire and Major—never mind me! I 
want to see Dick Tucker—where is he?” he said, in a voice 
not the least excited. onsite 
A stir occurred in a darkened part of the room, and a man, 
apparently worn down with disease, faltered forward. His 
eye shone with an unnatural lustre while he drew near the 
intruder. They gazed upon each other steadily, while the 
form of Tucker became more erect, and his hand moved 
involuntarily to his throat, as if he were laboring for breath. 
‘You look old, Dick, and sick—what is the matter, eh 2” 
enquired the intruder, still continuing his gaze at Tucker. 
“My name is Daniel Hensey, the Maroon, as you called me. 
You know, Dick, all about that keg of specie, and who was the 
robber. Look at my neck—there is a welt across it that did 
not heal for a year. You know whose rifle did that for me, 
by the South Branch. I lay for four days, Dick, in my tracks, 
but it would not do. I got well, and became an Indian, because 
an Indian saved what a white would kill. Because I rode 
on horseback they called me mad, but I did it to be even with 
you. You would have been mine, had you not been afraid 
of your old occupation ; but I am glad as it is. I have heard 
you have been kind to Hannah, and young Dick is to marry 
Sophrona—that softened me. You nearly took my life, while 
I sought yours—that was not so bad! You were always too 
‘cunning for me! Never mind, I am satisfied ; and now, old 
war-comrade, give us your hand!” cried he, advancing with 
out-stretched arms. ae 
Tucker was seen to attempt to come forward, while his 
face was lightened with a smile of unutterable joy. “Thank 
God I did not do it!” he shouted in an unnatural voice, and 
fell dead at the feet of the Maroon. 
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THE RESCUE OF THE GENERAL. 


BY THE CANADIAN SETTLER. 


« How is it,” said I to my friend and neighbor, Captain Gordon, 
as one evening we sat chatting over our wine, “that you made 
such a fortune in India? You could only have been a few 
years in that country, and J thought that Pagoda trees were 
not to be found now o’ days.” 

“T perceive,” said my friend, “that you are anxious to 
know my history, and I will run over it to please you; and, 
indeed, as we are soon to be so nearly connected, you have 
every right to know it; and I think you will admit, that 
although I have health, wealth, and youth, I have also some 
cause for the melancholy you have so often noticed,’—and 
- without further preface, he told me the following story :— 

“T was born near the town of H , in one of the Southern 
counties of Scotland. My father was a lawyer, but had an 
independent estate, besides a large professional income, and 
was looked upon as one of the leading men in the Shire. My 
mother (the only daughter of Sir George B——) was a beau- 
tiful, but very weak woman. I was their third son, and I had 
three sisters. My eldest brother George, or the “young 
Laird,” as he was commonly called, was attending the law 
elasses in Edinburgh when I first remember. James, the 
second, was a student at St. Andrews. I myself was at school 
in H , from whence J returned every evening to sleep at 
the “ Park.” One of my sisters was older and two younger 
ibd a Your friend, Mary, was the youngest of the 
amily. | 

My father and mother had each their favorites, and on them 
they lavished all their kindness—neglecting the others ; to be 
sure they occasionally changed their pets, but neither of them 
ever tonk a liking to me. J was, certainly, wild and trouble- 
some, but not unfeeling or wicked ; however I had a love of 
all sorts of fun, and so much ingenuity in planning, and such 
daring in carrying my schemes into execution, that I soon 
became a great character at school ; but this sort of reputation 
had its drawbacks, for I was often severely punished on mere 
suspicion, and because [ had the name of being a “leader” among 
those about my own age. The master was a man of deep 
learning, but in every other respect most unfit for a teacher— 
he had a bad temper and a cruel, vindictive and unforgiving 
heart ; he never thought of studying the dispositions of any of 
his juvenile culprits—like a quack’doctor he had but one cure — 
for all. disorders, and that was severity ; and he actually took 
delight in using the rod, particularly if the sufferers chanced to 
be whatihe called “ one of his incorrigibles.”. Some boys can 
be ruled by such treatment-——others if hardens—and I was one 
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of the latter; an occasional word of sympathy and kindness 
would have melted and reclaimed me, thle all the torture he 
could inflict only made me worse. ; 

One rainy day, five or six of us were employed “making 
rhymes on the Doctor,” as we called it, and I was pronounced 
the most successful competitor, my epigram was most unfortu- 
nately committed to writing, and before night some “ kind 
friend” put a copy in the Doctor’s way—it was as follows :— 


*¢ The devil came up to our earth, to seek a congenial profession, 
And he’s now the head master at H , an elder and clerk to the session.» 


His rage was far beyond. my powers of description—he 
actually raved and foamed at the mouth, but to the astonish- 
ment of the whole school, 1 was not flogged : he seemed, how- 
ever, to have vowed hatred and vengeance against me rom 
that time ; his first step was to tell my father that I was the 
most wicked and callous boy he had ever seen, and he feared 
that, unless severe measures were taken with me, I would 
bring disgrace on my family, and “ come to bad end ”--a favo- 
rite expression of the Doctor’s. My father believed all this, for 
many of my most mischievous pranks, greatly exaggerated, 
had been industriously brought to his notice, and in place of 
attempting to reclaim me himself, which he could have by the 
sacrifice of a very little trouble, he sent me—may God forgive 
him—to live altogether with this monster at H , asa 
boarder ; the Doctor had made his calculations accurately. for 
this was exactly the object he aimed at. I was not permitted.to 
visit “the Park,” and my father and mother informed me that. 
none of its inmates would hold any communication with me 
until Dr. Simpson should report me a reformed character.— 
The other boarders were warned against associating with me. 
I was abused, insulted, and flogged till my blood boiled, and 
my heart hardened, and I believe it would have broken out 
right, had it not been for the secret sympathy of almost every. 
boy at school, few of whom could be brought to dislike me,. 
although great trouble was taken to induce them to do so. ii 

When I was about fourteen, I was overjoyed to learn that 
Dr. Simpson had been appointed Rector of a large school in 
another part of the country, and my heart bounded with des 
light at the very thought of escaping his fangs—but alas ! my 
joyful anticipations were of short duration ; a few days after. 
the intelligence was made public, the Doctor summoned me to 
his study, and said with one of his sinister smiles—‘* Well, 
William, I ‘suppose you have heard that I have got a. 
better situation than head master and clerk to the session at 

—, as you facetiously express it,-are you not. grieved to 
lose me?” Twassilent. “ Answer my question immediately, 
you stubborn rascal.” Bad’as they called me,.I would. not 
ic—so [replied boldly that I thought I had rather cause to be. 
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glad than sorrowful. He received my reply with a grin, and 
then proceeded to inform.me that my father still entertained 
hopes of my amendment under judicious management, and 
had, in consequence, begged that Dr. Simpson would take me 
with him, and give me another chance, and that he had agreed 
to do so.—* You will therefore be pleased to get your things 
ready, as we start by the stage to-morrow.” 

I actually felt my blood curdle with despair, as I left the 
study. I would have given worlds to cry but could not ; 1 rushed 
from the house perfectly unconscious of what I was doing or 
of where I was going, but instinct I suppose led me to my 
father’s door. I entered and found him alone in the parlor—I 
knelt down before him, and prayed and entreated that he 
would spare me—I attempted to explain the Doctor’s hatred 
to me and the cause of it, but he was inexorable and would 
not even listen to me; he told me I might bid my mother and 
sisters good bye as I was in the house, but ordered me back 
to H immediately I had done so. I found them up 
stairs in the drawing room, but not one kind word or look did 
Iget. I went through the ceremony of bidding them good bye 
mechanically ; I could see nothing that was passing, and | 
thought 1 would expire ere I could reach the open air. Isoon 
recovered a little, and had hardly got among the trees, when my 
sister Mary overtook me and threw herself into my arms ; the 
noble hearted girl was shocked at the reception I had met with, 
and could not let me go, without coming to assure me that one 
heart in my father’s house felt for me. We entered into a long 
explanation, with the details of which I will not trouble you 
suffice it to say, that the whole system pursued towards me, was 
in accordance with the advice of Dr. Simpson, who declared, 
that my proud spirit must be broken; he described me as 
vicious and wicked, far beyond my years, and this poor girl 
was the only one who had the generosity to doubt the truth of 
his statement ; at length Mary was obliged to leave me, and 
we parted with mutual vows of the most sincere and ardent 
friendship. 

I returned to H and went to bed, but not to sleep ; my 
heart was in a state of agitation bordering on frenzy—I 
reviewed my past life, and asked myself if I were indeed the 
monster they painted, and my conscience loudly told me—no ! 
1 verily think I should have been driven to some deed of 
desperation that night, had not the remembrance of Mary’s 
sympathy and love, softened my heart, calmed my perturbed 
feelings, and restrained my evil passions; from that night 
however, I have been a man, and I never afterwards entered 
into-any boyish games or amusements. . 
- The Doctor and I started next day for , where I remained 
twelve months, worse used than ever: during all that time, I 
never saw a single relation or heard a word from home, unless 
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two letters from Mary, written and sent by stealth, but my 
father and the Doctor kept up a regular’ correspondence ; what 
their ultimate intentions were regarding me I had'‘no means of 
knowing, but an affair occurred about this time, which brought 
things to a crisis. ay 

At this School there were three assistants or ushers as we 
called them. Mr. Forsyth, the Minister of this Parish, was one 
of them; he saw through my temper and disposition, and was 
shocked at the manner in which the Doctor treated me the day 
I was imperfect in some task, and Mr. Forsyth remonstrated 
with me in a kind and friendly manner. I had been so long 
unaccustomed to any thing of the sort, that it fairly overcame 
me, and I burst into tears; when school was over we hada 
long conversation, in which I told him all I have narrated to 
you, and a great deal besides, which I cannot now remember ; 
he appeared to feel greatly for me, and gave me much good 
advice, which I acted upon. I applied myself to my studies, 
and gave the highest satisfaction to my new friend, but. the 
notice thus bestowed upon me,seemed to render the Doctor more 
inveterate against me, and at length I declared I would enlist 
as a private soldier. Mr. Forsyth has since told me that he 
was much puzzled how to act, as his interest led him one way, 
and what he considered the strict letter of his duty as a Chris- 
tian another. His parents, though respectable, were very poor, 
and he had nothing to depend upon, but the situation he held 
under Dr. Simpson. He was a Licentiate of the Church of 
Scotland, but had scarcely a hope of ever getting a Parish ; to 
his honor therefore, be it spoken, he followed the dictates of 
conscience, and wrote a plain unvarnished statement of what 
he had seen, and of what I had detailed to him, and sent it. to 
my father; by his advice, I at the same time, wrote to my 
mother, humbly, but fully, and begged for her intercession with 
my father. 

We had been looking for a reply from the Park for some time 
when one day we were both summoned to the presence of the 
Doctor who, to our dismay and astonishment, produced both our 
letters enclosed in one from my father to himself. I will not 
attempt a description of the scene that took place; he loaded 
Mr. Forsyth with abuse “betrayal of the man whose 
bread he ate,” and “domestic spy,’ were among the mildest 
epithets bestowed on him, and he dismissed him on the spot, 
and ordered him to quit the room. He then turned on me with 
the glare of a tiger, and exclaimed, “ as for you, you ungrate- 
ful scoundrel, I have often been compelled to punish you with 
severity, but Pll now make you confess that all gone-by was 
child’s play—strip.” I was tall and powerful for my age, and 
I never wanted pluck, besides which; oppression had “ stirred 
the old Adam within me,” so in place of obeying his laconic 
command, I told him that if he would forgive Mr. Forsyth I 
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would submit to any punishment he might think proper to in- 
flict. “Forgive him,” screamed the enraged school master— 
“ never—you are both liars—infamous liars,” and he advanced 
towards me ; 1 attempted to parley, but the Doctor made a fu- 
rious blow at my head with his heavy walking cane, which I 
managed to receive on my left shoulder. I could contain my 
rage no longer, but rushing on him, I wrested the stick from 
his grasp, and next moment he was senseless at my feet. 


I travelled on foot to my father’s house. indeed as I had no. 


money, I had not a choice as to the mode of performing the 


journey. Ere my arrival the news of the fracas had reached 


them, the Doctor having recovered sufficiently from his drubbing 
to write an account of it; they proposed sending me back, but 
I told my father, that nothing would persuade me to this and 
that rather than go 1 would enlist; this alarmed him for “ the 
honor of the family,” so I was allowed to remain at the Park, 
idle, for nearly three months, and was then sent to a Military 
Academy in the vicinity of London, where I got fair play, 
made great progress in my education, and was happy and 
comfortable ; but here I was not suffered to remain long. 
During the short time I was at home “ zn-disgrace,” I met 
neither cordiality nor kindness from any one, except Mary, 
and she was never permitted to be alone with me when it 
could be prevented ; I was consequently as seldom in the house 
as possible, but wandered about among the woods and_ hills. 
lonely and dejected. In one of these rambles, I met Ellen 
Shand, the daughter of a small farmer on my father’s estate, 
and somehow or other I every day took the same path, and 
she as regularly met me. Well sir, I had been only a few 
months at Academy when I received a letter from my 
father, informing me that I had ruined the poor girl, and 
discarding me forever, as a disgrace and stain to his name and 
family. He directed me to go to a relation of my mother’s in 
town, who would inform me of my future destination. This 
gentleman came for me the same afternoon ; he was a man of 
the world, and treated the whole affair with a levity that 
shocked me—for I was grieved to the heart for the disgrace 
and misery I had brought on the poor girl and her family. He 
informed me that my father had got a Cadetship in India 
for me, and that he had been requested to ship me off as 
soon as possible—and had been furnished by “the old gentle- 
man,” as he called him, with £500 for that purpose. He 
shewed me great kindness, took me to Leadenhall Street and 
got me “ passed,” ordered my outfit, engaged my passage, and 
devoted the whole of the week to showing me the Lions of the 
great city; he appeared much amused with my astonishment, 
and highly diverted by my remarks. He gave me thirty of the 
five hundred pounds for pocket money, and fifty more, at my 
urgent request, to send to Ellen Shand; but he quizzed me 
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most unmercifully on this subject—constantly making allusions 
to “the. fair disconsolate” in the most annoying manner. I 
bore all this with the best grace I could, in return for his 
kindness to me, and he on his part put me on the proper 
method of remitting the money, and indeed on the whole 
seemed to approve of my sending it. a 

I embarked at Gravesend on the 18th September, 18—_, 
with a letter of credit on a * House of Agency,” in Calcutta, 
for £150, the balance had gone towards paying my outfit, 
passage money, W&c., &c., and after a most delightful voyage, 
T reached that city in the end of the following January. 

There was war in India,and I was promoted to a lieutenantcy 
almost immediately, and joined my regiment in the field ; but 
I would keep you till morning were I to relate one-half of m 
adventures, or even to attempt a sketch of the noble and gallant 
fellows who assembled a mess table of the old —th ; 
so 1 will leave all this to some future opportunity, and pass 
over about eight years, when we were again in the field. 1 
was in command of an outpost, when, one morning, the Ge- 
neral of our division, rode to the front to reconnoitre, attended 
by his Aide-de-Camp, and about a dozen Lancers. Hehad not 
proceeded far when a Resalla of the enemy's dashed down, 
took him prisoner, and cut his slender escort to pieces, |] was 
just about to dismiss my men (for we had turned out as the 
old man had passed) when one of my sentries, who was posted 
in advance, came running in to report what was taking place 
beyond a patch of jungle, and some low hills which were in 
our front. ) 

I had thirty troopers and the light company of “ours” under 
me. I dispatched one man of the former to the rear to report 
to the field officer of the day, and with the rest I mounted im- 
mediately. The light company I ordered to follow at the 
“ double,” under the Subadar, old Shaick Hinqun, as staunch a 
fellow as ever lived—black or white. We skirted the low hills 
I mentioned, and found a body of about three hundred horse- 
men in the plain beyond. I had neither time nor opportunity 
to see more, for we were in the midst of them in an instant. 
We reached the General, and were soon trying to cut our way 
back, but this was now a difficult matter, for the enemy re- 
covering from their surprise at our sudden onset, and seeing 
how few in number we were, seemed determined we should 
pay dearly for our bold attempt. My poor fellows were 
falling fast, but none of them flinched for a moment; 1 had my 
sword arm broken, and above half our saddles were empty.— 
The old General, who was close to me, remarked, “] fear it is 
all‘up with us,” but I thought otherwise, for at that moment | 
heard, above the clashing of sabres, the clear, ringing voice of 
old Shaick Hinqun, and—bang—came a volley from the 
“ Light Bobs,” and away went the enemy, helter skelter, to the 
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right about, leaving us masters of the field, with the gallant old 
gentleman safe and uninjured. A brigade of cavalry soon 
came thundering up at a hand-gallop, with the whole staff of 
the division at its head,—most of them were sent in pursuit, 
but our opponents were too nimble for them, and we all 
returned to camp together. Of the twenty-nine men, who 
charged with me, eleven were killed, eight escaped without 
a scratch, and the remaining ten were all, more or less wound- 
ed, and several of them died in hospital afterwards,—not a 
man of the infantry was touched. . 

When the evening orders were issued, 1 was, you may 
believe, a proud man. The whole aflair was detailed in the 
most gratifying manner to all concerned, and great credit was 
givento me for my “judicious conduct and gallantry.” . The 
survivers among the troops were all promoted to non-commis- 
sioned officers, and I was directed to select ten men of our 
own light company for promotiof. Old Shaick had * the order 
of merit” conferred upon him, and I was appointed A. D. C. 
in the room of the fine young lad killed in the morning. I was 
taken to head quarters, and nursed, with great skill and kind- 
ness, and was soon fit for duty again. 1 served on General 
Gordon’s staff for two years, and saw a good deal of hard fighting, 
and was at length so severely wounded, that a trip to Evrope 
was deemed necessary to my recovery; the parting between 
the General and myself was a melancholy one. I was leaving 
the only being who had ever called forth the best and kindliest 
emotions of a heart naturally affectionate,—to him it was like 
losing an only and much beloved son ; and never did son love 
and revere a parent more than I did the good old man, who 
for two years had been, indeed, a father and friend to me, 

The sea air soon brought me round, and by the time the 
voyage home was over, I had perfectly recovered. I went 
down to Scotland, chiefly to see Mary, but I was also impelled 
by other motives: the General had advised me to leave no 
stone unturned to remove the unjust prejudice against me, 
from the minds of my parents, and I myself was most anxious 
to effect so desirable an object—but I had only faint hopes of 
accomplishing it. I was received at the Park, by all, except 
Mary, with the most chilling mdifference. I staid there 
upwards of a month, striving my utmost to gain their love and 
esteem—and with what success think you? I was accused of 
fawning on my father for money. I could have easily unde- 
ceived them in this, had I thought proper. 1 had saved some- 
thing in India, which, with my pay, was more than I could 
spend ; besides this I had a large yearly allowance from the 
General, and permission to draw on his agent in London to 
any extent; but, as I said, I had enough without availing 
myself of his generosity. [ could not bear, however, to remain 
in my father’s house, after being thought capable of such des- 
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picable meanness. by its, inmates, so I left.the, Park, and, went 
into lodgings in H , and by putting, great restraint upon 
myself, 1. managed to effect .my change of quarters without 


coming to) an,open rupture, winlen 1 was anxious to rine 


chiefly on Mary’s account. 


During my residence in A cote, I fell in love with.a very 
handsome girl, whom I first met ata country ball at H 
we soon: became intimate, and she agreed’to accompany me 
to India; her father and. mine were well acquainted, and 
chanced about this time to travel from Edinburgh in the same 
coach, and the former »spenta day at the Park, before going 
home. In the course of conversation he mentioned me, and 
hinted how he thought: matters were likely to go, with regard 
to his daughter and myself. He was little prepared to hear 
such a character of me as be then got, at my own father’s 
table. They spoke of my violent temper, headstrong passions, 
and bad heart, and even brolftsht up the old story of Ellen 
Shand, in judgment against me. Mary defended me on this, 
as she did on every other occasion, and was, in consequence, 
looked upon as but a few degrees better than myself. When 
1 next rode over ig see my “sweetheart,” her father told me 
he could not give me his daughter, ‘and forbid me bis house; I 
thought however, that she Would not'believe the stories against 
me, as I had given her the true version of most of them before ; 
but I was wrong—for, shortly after my interview with her 
father, I got a note from her saying she had torn me from her 
heart, ‘and was about to wed a man equally agreeable to herself 
and her beloved parent. I felt towards ‘her, nothing but 
contempt, and was truly, thankful for such an escape. 


1 now determined to return to India, and as Mary was not 
comfortable at home, and wished to accompany me, I asked 

my father’s permission, which to my delight he at once gave. 
and indeed seemed overjoyed at the prospect of getting fairly 
rid of us both. Our adieux were very easily made, and we 
went up to London without further delay. 


To my inexpressible grief, I received intelligence, on my 
arrival in town, that poor General Gordon was no more. The 
whole of his large fortune he bequeathed to me, without any 
condition whatever, but in a letter which the good old man 
wrote to me on his death bed, he asked me to take his name, 
if I had not met with more kindness (than my letters to BoP 
intimated.) from those who bore my own. 


One of the first things I did was to send my fier two 
thousand pounds to repay him for Mary’s education and my 
own, and the portions of five hundred ‘pounds we had each 
received. I begged him, in the event of his not choosing to 
take it himself, ‘to make it over to my sisters at home. T gave 
no further explanation, and they believe that Mary and I are 
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grilling on the banks of the Ganges, and for the present I see 
no necessity to undeceive them. 

I took the name of Gordon, and, as you know, purchased 
this estate. Mary still retains her father’s name, ‘but she and 
you have some plot between you against her doing so much 
longer, 

Nothing has given me so much real pleasure and satisfaction, 
since I became a wealthy man, as having had it in my power 
to bestow this Parish on Mr. Forsyth, and I am sure there is 
not a family in it who does not approve of my choice, although 
he has been but a short time among them.—But Mary will 
think we are forgetting her and her tea-table altogether, so, if 
you have no objections, we will join her up stairs, 


TO Bese 


Time! Time! thou spendthrift ! wilt not halt, 
And leave at least some breathing space, 
That we may con each by-gone fault, 
And mend perchance our race ? 


Pause, thy swift feet crush down, too soon, 
The unripe fruit, the bud, the flower ; 

These are not thine,—spare beauty’s noon— 
Hoar age must own thy power. 


Pause, thou stern mocker of life’s loves, 
Why lay thy hand on every heart ? 
And cank’ring all, each most approyes, 

Smile as their stars depart. 


Thou soulless harlequin, whose wand 
All things obey that mortals prize ; 

Wit, folly, strength, complaint, command, 
What are they in thine eyes ? 


Thy velvet footsteps turn us pale, 

Each pulse beat, reckons up a dream, 
Swept off, a leaf of life to sail, 

Thy surgeless, soundless stream. 


Forget me, if thou can’st, a while, 
Thou'st harvested alas! too well, 
Yet, life is worth asickly smile, 
{t yet hath hopes to quell. 


The dearer, that they are so few, 
Beside their hidden springs I stand, 
A desert pilgrim, with no view, 
Behind, before, but sand. yy 


Nore sy rae Eprror.—No Agricultural Report could be correctly written at this 
particular period, while the accounts respecting the Harvest are so various and 
contradictory. Our remarks must therefore be postponed until September, when 
something like a correct state of the crops may be expected. ‘The Editor’s ‘Table 
for this month is omitted for several reasons, the first of which will be deemed sutfti- 
ciently satisfactory—we have no roum in the Number. 
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COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


PRICES CURRENT. 


CORRECTED MONTHLY BY MR. R. SCOBELL, INSPECTOR. 


7 
Kingston, 1st August, 1846. 


ARTICLES. PRICES. 
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BY GUY FAWKES. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Sour of Gemaleddin, holy Mufti of Aden! it will soon be 
four hundred years since first thou didst taste in the lonely 
cave of a Persian hermit, that gentle stimulant to joyous wake- 
fulness, so long sought for in vain, and which indeed as thoy 
didst afterwards maintain, in opposition to the Dervish Hadji, 
was no where to be found, save in the Paradise of the Prophet, 
and in a cup of the delectable cahuah! +t True, Gemaleddin, 
many were the contradictions thou didst experience on first 
presenting thy dark brown beverage to the lips of men.— 
Religious bigotry and its attendant, 1gnorance and envy, whose 
shafts have ever been aimed against beneficent inventions, and 
their authors, were, in this case too, shot with temporary effect 
against the introducer of the coffee drink. 

The Dervish Hadji, leader of the opposition; even went the 
length of asserting that coffee was nothing more nor less than 
coal ; and opposed it with a text from the Koran, which com- 
mands every true believer to abstain from eating evena particle 
of coal! This was certainly a poser for the Mahometan reli-- 
gious world, and at first threatened to annihilate the use of 
coffee for ever among civilized men. 

But if the Doctors of the Law could not agree, the people 
at least were obstinate in loudly asserting the ‘vox popult, vox 
Dei ;’ for, having once tasted of the forbidden cup, they con- 
tinued practically to maintain the superior excellence and 
divine origin of their favorite beverage, despite the denouncings 
and opposition of their spiritual chiefs, and even against the 
seeming prohibition of the Koran itself. 

This long vexed question was however at length submitted 
for decision to the Sovereign of the faithful ; although it was 


* Continued from the July number, page 129. 
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indeed strongly surmised, that the Sultan Casoub himself had 

more than once infringed upon the prohibitory clauses in the 

book of the Prophet, relative to strong drinks. The Sultan’s 

decision was triumphant for coffee, Gemaleddin and the people. 

He declared, with the voice of the Prophet and the power of 
the Sovereign, that coffee was not coal /—and the coffee-shops 

which had been closed by the ordonances of the Dervishes and 

newly appointed Mufti, for Gemaleddin had been deposed, he 

the Sultan, forthwith commanded to be re-opened. He more- 

over, by way of putting a signal clencher on the enforcement 

of his command, ordered the persecuted Gemaleddin to be 

immediately restored to the Muftiship, and re-instated in all 

his former dignities. Of the rejoicings which followed this 

decision of the Sultan, history saith no word ; or whether the 

Town of Aden was illuminated, or Gemaleddin chaired, or 

borne triumphantly through the streets, on the shoulders of the 

people. To us, this matters but little in comparison to the fact, 

that the above decision of the Chief of the Believers gave an 

impetus to the coffee-cause, which spread it in a short time to 

Mecha and along the shores of the Red Sea, as well as through 

the whole of Arabia, Egypt and the East ; until the seventeenth 

century saw it come into general use through a great part of 
Europe, including England and France, the capital of which 

latter country now stands equally unrivalled in the Christian - 
world, for good coffee and good French. 

All hail! to thee Paris, after our eccentric flight to Aden, 
Mocha and the Red Sea, borne upon gales perfumed with the 
aroma arising from the beautiful blossoms of the coffee-plant— 
all hail! to thee once more, and to the Café in the Rue de 
Tournon which concluded our third chapter. 

“ Vive la Guerre et Abd-el-Kader !” said De Louvencourt, as 
he took his seat with his friend at one of the small marble 
tables of the Café, prepared to discuss an excellent cdtelette, 
and help its digestion with a cup of coffee aw lait, delectable 
even as that which Gemaleddin first tasted with the Persian 
hermit. “Huzza! for Abd-el-Kader. May he live, my dear 
Guy, to see the flash of your steel in his Arabian sun, as he 
has indeed seen mine.” , Ube 

«That the hero may survive long enough,” responded his 
companion, “ to advance your glory and promotion, De Louven- 
court, is my hearty wish ; but I have a presentiment that neither 
he nor you will ever see me serving in the ranks of France.” 


CHAPTER V. 


“What! can you possibly then have forgotten those ideas of 

©. _ . 99 » e e. 
eighteen months since,” said De Louvencourt to his friend, 
“ which caused you to look forward to the time when years 
would enable you to participate in military companionship 
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with Alfred andme? You know the General, his father, expects 
you to enter on this course, and anticipates your advancement in 
the service as that of his own son.” “ His goodness, De Lou- 
vencourt, 1 will ever remember with: a feeling deeper than 
that of gratitude ; but I will confess that the magic of 
the sceptre under whose sovereign liege sway I was born, has 
a potency for my feelings, from which they will not get rid. 
And my country too—how could I sever myself for ever from 
that dear far land of the West? Rather do I not wish for the 
time, pardon me, De Louvencourt, our separation, perhaps for 
ever, will indeed not be without a pang, but frankness will 
have me own that I will not regret the day, when, with a 
flowing sheet and full sail, I shall be borne away once more 
from your beautiful France, to the lands I yearn for. Joy will 
there be for me, when, having swept over the surging sea, my 
vessel's prow ‘shall salute the first American land that greets 
the eye of the voyager from this side of the Atlantic. Free 
as the petrel shall I wing past the solemn adamantine cliffs of 
Terra-Nova—shoot by the lone rock of St. Paul’s into: the 
great Canadian Gulf—bow to the saluting breeze that sings its 
welcome to the sea-worn mariner through the maple, pine, and 
birchen woods that crown the clay eminence of Gaspé’s Cape— 
tide up and up the ocean river—the grand St. Lawrence so 
broad and’clear and blue, nigh which your Seine and Thames 
would indeed seem beautiful miniatures; for Art has so decked 
their borders and Nature would seem so prejudiced thereat, 
that their course runs narrowly, and their waters flow more 
and more muddily. Then having traversed the St. Lawrence 
between those pillar-rocks that sentinel its waters like a line of 
guardian genii frowning destructively on the up bound ship, 
and surveyed from my fleeting poop, the rural shore of Ka- 
mouraska—the pleasant villages and their pure white cottages— 
the parish churches, with their bright tinned spires on the 
north and southern shores ; having seen all these, and a thou- 
sand beauties more, upon the lovely Isle of Orleans, with its 
groves of dark and lightsome green—its flowery fields, and 
their flitting evening shades ; and those stupendous mountains 
looking at one so darkly, and so near, though in the distant 
north; behold from afar, the cataract of Montmorency thrown 
like a silvery scarf over the wooded hill! and then—bursting 
upon the view, startlingly, majestically, triumphantly !—the 
glorious vision of the Canadian- Acropolis—Britannia’s Ame- 
rican strong-hold—the shining city of Quebec, throned on her 
Diamond Cape—her cupolas, roofs, and spires of tin, countless, 
fantastic, and glittering with the radiance of silver in the sun- 
set! See, too, those plains—the plains of Abraham stretching 
to the rear—destined to be as ever verdant on the historic 
page, as are now their gardens gay, and farm-fields, in the 
vision of the enraptured eye—those plains, once reddened with 
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the commingled: flow of Indian, French and British blood !— 
where wayward Fortune, in deserting France for England, bid 
glory shed her lustre upon both—crown the brows of their 
children with undying wreaths, and point out till the end of 
time to admiring nations, the names, soul-stirring and imperish- 
able, of Wolf and Montcalm! And now the vessel wavers on 
her swift course—she seems, like the voyager on her poop, 
endued with living admiration of the sublime and beautiful scene 
before her, which her falling topsails would seem inconti- 
nently to salute, and her ponderous anchors, with their clanging 
chains, to sound sonorously and joyously—all hail to red 
from the river-depths below ! 

« Shall we continue in imagination to ascend Canada’s 
majestic river until we pass the fair city on the Mountain’s 
foot 1—whose busy marts and crowded streets are as gay and 
rejoicing as the landscape of her Island, Montreal, are pic- 
turesque and charming—that island-city, floating nymph-like 
on her kindred waters of the St. Lawrence and the Otta- 
wa ?—Shall we pass still higher up, to breed astonishment and 
fear in our tremulous souls from the foaming floods and terrors 
of the roaring rapids 7—until we thread the enchantments of 
‘the thousand islands ’—steam over Ontario’s inland sea, and 
stand awe-stricken, crushed and confounded before that unpa- 
ralelled type of the Eterna!—the thundering and overwhelming 
Niagara !” 

The Canadian reader will be good enough, in this place, to. 
excuse the above slight enlargement on Guy’s original patriotic 
effusion to De Louvencourt, who replied, that his friend had 
certainly entertained him with a somewhat glowing description 
of his Canadian country. “Indeed,” said he, “you almost 
make me prefer it to the sands of Africa and Abd-el-Kader ; 
though [ cannot help thinking of your description as some do 
of certain paintings and line engravings,—that they owe more 
to the colorings and polished exaggerations of enthusiasm, than 
to actual unvarnished truth. With this latter quality, however, 
as coming from one I know who loves it, will I take your 
description,” said De Louvencourt. 

«“ The idea, nevertheless, of your ‘thousand islands’ takes 
my fancy wonderfully. Numerous Indian tribes there are 
there, no doubt ; and a pretty little Indian queen, too, in poetical 
perspective, for my friend Guy! By Jove! I think I shall 
lease a desert oasis from Abd-el-Kader, and there, with some 
dark Arabian beauty, rival you and vour tawny Indian of * the 
thousand isles!’” “Come, come, De Louvencourt,” returned 
his companion “ your coffee grows cold while you vainly try 
to banter me out of my Canadian project. Your leave of 
absence will soon expire, or you may be speedily ordered back 
to Africa, with fresh dispatches. Alas! my friend, perhaps in 
some part of France that vessel is now at anchor, whose 
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clewed-up sails are not to be again unfurled, until they shall 
bear one of us far away for ever from the other! Think of 
me then, my friend, no more, I pray you, as a subject of 
France, but only as a Canadian in Paris.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


—SSee 


The two friends now rose up from the table to depart. The 
Café, as all Parisian Cafés are, was ornamented around with 
many large and gilded mirrors. De Louvencourt’s attention 
was suddenly arrested as he glanced upon one of them at the 
other extremity of the room. He had recognized in the 
mirror, the face of a person certainly not unknown to him.— 
The individual in question was sitting ata table before the 
mirror towards which his face was turned; and De Louven- 
court remembered having last seen him some two years before 
at his Aunt’s Chateau de Verzenay, near Rheims, where he 
resided, and acted as Intendant of her property in and about 
that city. “Why, M. Gautier can this really be you?” said 
De Louvencourt, as he approached and addressed the stranger, 
who had been hitherto seemingly engaged with a newspaper. 

The stranger’s age on his turning round to De Louvencourt, 
appeared to be some thirty-five yearsor more. His habiliments 
betokened respectability ; and the somewhat fair and bland 
expression of his features would have invited conversational 
intercourse, if certain oblique glances of his grey eyes, accom- 
panying what seemed to be a sinister in drawing of his under 
lip, had not occasionally imparted a forbidden expression to 
his look. “ Truly it 1s M. de Louvencourt,” exclaimed the 
stranger, starting to his feét, at the same time taking De Lou- 
vencourt’s hand. ‘“ Why, more than two years that I have not 
seen you, had well nigh effaced your features from my recol- 
lection—they have become so embrowned from your African 
service; and then your increased growth and uniform would 
have gone far to deceive me as to your identity, had you not 
happily been the first to recognize me.” “How is my Aunt ?” 
said De Louvencourt, ‘I only arrived here last evening with 
dispatches, and heard by chance, in the vicinity of the Chaus- 
sée d’Antin, where the estaffette stopped with the mail, that 
she was no longer at Verzenay, and had been in Paris for the 
last three months. Strange, in his letters, my father should not 
have mentioned it; and that she has not written me in all 
that time—neither she nor Mademoiselle de Colmar.” Had 
De Louvencourt or his friend the slightest knowledge of the 
real cause which had brought Madame de Comménes to Paris, 
they would have perceived, what they afterwards recollected, 
the confusion of Gautier, at the mention of Adéle de Colmar. 
He replied, that Madame de Commeénes, notwithstanding her 
antipathy to Paris, where, be it remarked, she, in common 
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with those of the nobility, who could sustain one, had a spa- 
cious hotel, was detained in the Metropolis by a prolonged 
suit at law, relative to some portion of her property at Rheims ; 
but that she had written to her nephew in Africa, he had no 
doubt, for he had himself posted. a letter with his address 
which must have, doubtless, miscarried. 

De Louvencourt was satisfied.. ‘But have you heard an 
thing of young De Rance, since his disappearance from Rheims?” 

Gautier’s under lip became unusually contracted, and his 
features assumed a most forbidding aspect. “ Not a word has 
been heard of him,” he replied. ‘ And his father,” continued 
De Louvencourt, “so kind and amiable—respected by all at 
Rheims, for so many long years. Who would have supposed 
that he could ever have been convicted of a base crime like 
forgery ; much less that it could have even been laid to his charge. 
You were most intimate with him, I believe, M. Gautier, and 
even when his absence required it, conducted his business for 
him.” Gautier’s agitation became strong but natural, consider- 
ing his former intimacy with De Rance. “ But his son,” con- 
tinued De Louvencourt, “ whom we all esteemed no less for 
his talents than for his amiability and modesty—whose nature 
glowed with the warmth of true friendship for me, and for all 
those, who alas! now too vainly mourn for his loss—poor 
fellow ! he loved and was beloved.”  Gautier’s agitation 
increased. “Can it be possible that Adéle’s affection could 
have been diverted from him on his father’s downfal!, and have 
contributed with his other woes, to drive him, perhaps, to the 
commission of suicide! I myself loved Adéle before I knew of 
their mutual affection. ‘That knowledge stifled it, and thongh 
I feel the loss of De Rance most powerfully tempting me to 
love her again, I shall stifle that love once more, for 1 feel that 
she cannot but be his, as she ought to be inalienable.” “ And 
1 feel,” replied Gautier, with a demoniacal sneer, that Made- 
moiselle de Colmar can never be the inalienable bride of ‘the 
son of a Galley Slave! © Good bye, M. de Louvencourt, I 
shall see you again, doubtless, at the Hotel de Comménes,” 
said he, as he seized up. his hat and departed from the Café, 
with a familiar aw revoir. | , 


CHAPTER VII. 


« There is something about that Gautier I could: never like,” 
said De Louvencourt to his friend, after the first’ had departed 
from the Café. “ At times he has all the appearance of a most 
malignant Scapin. 1 wonder how my Aunt could have‘ever 
reposed confidence in him. » But habit: habituates. Come, let 
us ‘go—I suppose we part for the present—you for the Chaus- 
sée d’Antin, on the affair of M. Berryer, and 1 for the Hotel 
de Commeénes,” 
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The gargon of the Café now handed a newspaper to Guy, 
damp and folded, which the carrier had just left. “LO: 

“ Let us first stay a moment,” said he to his friend, “ and 
see what this paper says. It is this morning’s ‘ Stécle? °— 
They. hastily ran over the contents until they lighted on an 
extract from the “ Gazette de Rheims,’ of two days back.— 
The following is a transalation :— 

“ We rejoice most sincerely to have it in our power to state 
that our worthy fellow-citizen, M. de Rance, late, and we trust, 
soon to be again, principal Banker of our city, whom malignant 
conspiracy and perjured evidence unfortunately consigned to 
the Galleys at Toulon, is now fully exculpated from the crime 
of forgery, of which he was so falsely convicted. The real 
author of the forgeries committed on the Paris agents of Mme. 
de C , and Messrs. E. & F., in their names, to all of whom 
M. de Rance was Banker, is, it now appears from the confes- 
sion of an accomplice, as well as from other undoubted 
evidence, no lessa person than the Intendant of Mme. de 
C ’s estates in and around this city, who, we believe, has 
absconded ; and whose marriage with Mlle. de C , some 
of our readers will recollect, was to have been celebrated at 
the Chateau de Verzenay, in the evening of the day when 
Mademoiselle so suddenly disappeared. We certainly congra- 
tulate her, whatever may be her present lot, for we believe 
she has not yet returned to her friends, on her timely escape 
from the lures of a villain who, it seems, had been long exerting 
his schemes to procure the downfall of M. de Rance, chiefly 
that he might prejudice her against his son, to whom she was 
long known to have been tenderly attached. Two years since, 
when his father was imprisoned under the accusation of forgery, 
and his effects seized under an execution, in| consequence of 
the failure of his Paris Agents, the younger M. de Rance sud- 
denly disappeared from Rheims; but the force of his genius 
which would not endure obscurity, has at length revealed him 
to the learned world as the Gecipherer and expounder of various 
abstruse Egyptian hieroglyphics, in conjunction with that 
celebrated Arabic scholar, the Baron Sylvestre de Lacy. He 
is also now known to have materially assisted the Abbé 
Latouche in framing his famous “ Panorama of Languages,” 
and to be the author of what will add still more to his fame— 
the political romance of “ Mirandola,” which has monthly ap- 
peared in the Revue de deux Mondes, and caused so great a 
sensation in the salons of the capital. While, trusting that he 
and Mademoiselle de C have ere this been re-united, we 
cannot help felicitating Madame de C on having got rid 
of her misplaced confidence in the villain to whom she would 
have unwittingly sacrificed Mademoiselle, but for her timely 
escape. In this place it may be proper to observe, ‘that there. 
is but one palliation which can be given of Madame’de C-~—’s 
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obstinacy, during the last two years, in retaining that wretch 
as her Intendant, contrary to the advice of numerous friends, 
including her own brother M. de L , we believe, who had 
begun to ford some of his less deep schemes. This palliation 
is the fact of Gautier having been in early youth a protegé of 
Madame de C , and the orphan son of a revolutionary 
regicide, who procured her escape to England, after the sacri- 
fice of her husband in the reign of terror. 

*« We have now also to felicitate M. de Rance, senior, on 
the prosperous resumption of their business by his Paris Agents, 
which has enabled them to liquidate all just claims against 
them—thus demonstrating the truth of the old adage, that ‘in 
prosperity, as in adversity, it never rains but it pours.’” 

The wonderment of De Louvencourt and Guy while peru- 
sing the above extract, can be only very slightly conceived ; 
and it is unnecessary to say with how many exclamations of 
surprise, on their parts, its perusal was every now and then 
interrupted. Every thing it contained, save the names of the 
parties, was new to De Louvencourt. He was of course de- 
lighted at the exculpation of M. de Rance—at the distinguished 
discovery of his son—but thunderstruck at the flight of Adele 
de Colmar, and at the villany of Gautier. The thought that 
he had been just conversing with the wretch in question—that 
he had him but a moment since in his power, after whom the 
officers of justice were now probably in pursuit, roused up 
the blood to his temples, and imparted the utmost energy to 
his manly though slight and youthful figure, together with his 
embrowned and animated features. “Good heavens!” ex- 
claimed Guy, ‘‘ can it be possible, that he of whom I have 
written to youso much, and who has been my friend, De 
Louvencourt, since you left for Africa—who has taken such _ 
pains, too, in teaching -me good French—can it be possible 
that Pronier the Student is De Rance?” “ Possible! aye, all 
you have written of him now flashes on my mind, and leaves 
no doubt that Pronier and De Rance are the same. But let’s 
away in pursuit of Gautier—he can hardly as yet have got out 
of the street—I will go down the Faubourg, and do you repass 
through the Luxembourg. Should you catch a sight of him, 
watch him, and have him put, if you are able, into custody.— 
And, hark ye Guy, meet me, if possible, by noon, at the 
Obelisque de Luxor.” So speaking, they both rushed forth 
from the Cafe. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Madame d’Aumont was the wife of a Counsellor of the Court 
of Cassation—a word derived from Casser—to break ; for this 
being the highest Court of Judicature in France, has the 
power in appeals of reversing the decisions of the Cour Royal, 
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and Tribunal de premier instance. ‘To the Court of Cassation 
there are attached some twelve Counsellors. all of whom are 
handsomely salaried by the Government. Madame d’Aumont, 
who from her years might have been more appropriately the 
daughter than the wife of her excellent husband, was as gay 
and spirituel as she was beautiful and young. [Her form was 
small and elegant, or what the French and their anglo imita- 
tors call petite. Her hair and features were fair and flaxen— 
her blood, by the side of her father and maternal grandfather, 
was derived from one of the British Isles. But this, in the 
matter of the fairness of French complexion, is no criterion, 
for the Parisians, in the opinions of those competent of judging, 
have considerably the advantage of the Londoners in this regard. 
Indeed the writer distinctly recollects the crowing of several 
Parisian editors on this subject, over some London wights of 
the quill and type, whom they styled their dingy brethren of 
cockney-town. 

In Paris, however, as every object looks bright and gay in 
its pellucid atmosphere, the smoke of London is certainly a 
very unfair medium, through which to examine the actual 
complexion of the ever changing faces in its crowded streets. 
But to ‘return to Madame d’Aumont. She resided in the 
Chaussée d’Antin, near the gay Boulevard des Italiens, in 
what Parisians call an appartement. Now an apartment, as 
her’s was, may be considerably larger than a good sized Eng- 
lish dwelling house. Besides sundry detached offices for 
private use, it consisted of two suztes of eight or nine large 
rooms each, running parallel with each other, around a spacious 
court yard, into which a wide gate-way opened from the outer 
street. The large six-storied building itself surrounding the 
court yard, contained at least three of these appartements, one 
on each flat; and the rank and means of the occupants were 
in the inverse ratio of their storied elevation. 


The residence of Madame d’Aumont was au premier, or on 
the first flat above the ground floor, which goes by the name of 
the rez de chaussée. A large wide stone stair, common to all 
the occupants, ran up the interior of the building ; and outside 
the entrance door of the appartement on each flat, hung a bell 
pull. Flowers tastefully arranged on stands, ornamented the 
large hall at the foot of the stair-case ; and it should not be 
omitted to state that the porter’s lodge, that inevitable adjunct 
of Parisian abodes ona large scale, stood just at the spot where 
common sense invariably requires it—near the entrance gate. 


“Dites lui dentrez aVinstant ”—* tell him to come in imme- 
diately,” said a voice of silvery loudness from an interior room 
to the servant who had just announced Master Guy by his 
proper appellative. The latfer was, after passing through four 
or five large and lofty rooms en sutte; whose furniture, though 
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rich, looked somewhat dimly ranged along the walls, and 
whose fluors of empanelled oak all waxed and highly polished, 
alternately brightened in the sun-light, or darkened with the 
shades of those who occasionally crossed them. The room 
into which Guy was now ushered, was of smaller dimensions 
than those just alluded to. With the exception of its. lofty 
windows half concealed in their recesses behind overhanging 
folds of transparent gauze, it was hung around from the aati) 
to the floor with crimson tapestry. Fauteuils in the style o 
Louis XV., high backed, soft and low cushioned, and blue ard 
white with silk and muslin, were dispersed here and there 
over the floor which was carpetted @ [ Anglaise. Besides 
various other objects of utility or ornament, there was also @ 
grand piano of Erard’s which lay open, and upon which were 
strewn various pieces of music. ‘There were also three antique 
tables of carved and gilded rosewood, on two of which were 
scattered some curious bijouterie, the other being somewhat 
smaller and unoccupied, save by a few writing materials and 4 
beautiful stand of massive silver, in the centre of which lay the 
pens and ink which Madame occasionally consecrated to the 
feuilleton of the Gazette de France. Half reclining in a 
‘fauteuil lay the petite and elegant form of Madame d’Aumont 
attired in a plain and close fitting dress of black gros de Naples. 
Black then reigned the paramount color with the Parisian’ 
belle, and has since been doubtless superseded in turn by every 
color in the solar spectre. A small white scarf of the fmest 
gossamet lace carelessly thrown around her otherwise unco- 
vered neck, contrasted with a fair and delicate throat, whose 
tones, whenever music ruled the hour, had they been profes- 
sionally exercised, might have rivalled those of a Dorus or a 
Damorean Cinti. Her smallness of figure and surpassing 
fairness of complexion, with her light shaded hair and small 
and finely turned features, contributed in appearance to remove 
her from her actual age of thirty-four or thereabouts, to some 
ten yeats:younger. She held in her hand an English Review, 
just brought to her by her brother, the young Count d’ A——s, 
from the Jockey Club, of which he was one of the exquisites, 1n 
common with some young Parisians of distinction ; all thoroughly 
imbued with a peculiar spirit of Anglomania, of which a certain 
kind of break-neck ambition formed a component part, under 
the auspices of their leader, Lord Seymour. One of these, the 
Prince de la Moskowa, son of Marshal Ney, had lately almost 
reached the summit of this peculiar ambition at a steeple chase 
by making an involuntary somerset over his horse’s head into a 
ditch. As for Lord Seymour he may be styled the apostle of 
Anglo extravagancies in France. For many years he has now 
been a continual resident at Paris, and has fairly succeeded in 
educating the rising generation of Parisian nobility to a taste 
bordering on the fureur, for club-houses, horse-racing, steeple 
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chasing and pugilistic encounters. Well proportioned, tall and 
athletic, he may at one time be seen the foremost of the exqul- 
sites, 'yelept “ gants jaunes,” his lorgnette held listlessly in his 
hand, at the ballet of the Opera—now circling with some fair 
partner through the mazes of the dance in the gayest sdlons of 
the capital—now inspecting the jockeys and their weights, or 
giving the starting word “off” upon the race course—now 
engaged at the harriéres in a personal encounter for pugilistic 
superiority, with some brawny chested street-porter or cabman. 
Indeed one might have good reason to suppose that Eugene 
Sue, in order to depict his Rodolphe, has had recourse for an 
original to Lord Seymour. With parting reference to the 
Count d’A s, should this page ever chance to meet his eye, 
he will recollect having been described on a certain occasion 
by the “ National” newspaper. as a young Peer of a tournure 
tunt soit peu romantique. This was the occasion of his 
premier pas politique, when he had the confused satisfaction of 
first hearing the echoes of his own voice before the legislators 
assembled, while reading his maiden speech in the Chambre 
des Pairs. 
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Madame d’Auniont, who took an especial interest in the 
politics and political men, not only of the Palais Bourbon*® but 
of Westminster, was on the entrance of Guy, perusing an 
article in the “ Quarterly,” on the last speech of Lord 
Brougham. | 


“I suppose,” said she, when he was seated, “ you have seen 
M. Berryer.” “Ihave not the honor to be acquainted with 
him,” replied Guy. She then detailed the circumstances of a 
certain visit lately paid her by M. Berryer, while sojourning 
in the country, who stated that he had received a letter some 
time since from the Baron Capel, requesting his favorable 
attention to the youth in question. Guy expressed not a little 
surprise, more particularly as he had never been im any manner 
acquainted or in communication with the Baron Capel. “ You 
had better, however,” said Madame d’Aumont, “see M. Ber- 
ryer to-day.. I will give you a short note to him, and, besides 
the opportunity of forming his acquaintance, he will perhaps 
enable you to hear the debate at the Chambre to-day on the 
question of Algiers. But,” she added, “I perceive you look 
quite 6lasé—why one would think you had been running this 
morning over half Paris.” Guy then entered ‘into the details 
which have been already related, and concluded with the 
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account of his parting with De Louvencourt, and of his own 
unsuccessful chase after Gautier. “ Poor Adéle!” exclaimed 
Madame d’Aumont, “ why she has been the topic of the salons 
for the last three months. But De Louvencourt will not find 
his aunt at the hotel de Commenes. It is more than a fortnight 
since 1 took my leave of her at her departure for Rheims, 
whither certain discoveries of the misconduct of this same 
Gautier, her superintendent there, suddenly called her. ‘These 
discoveries were made, I believe, chiefly through her brother, 
M. de Louvencourt; and between them there has been a 
coolness this some time back, in consequence of her refusals to 
discard Gautier. But, De Rance, who would have thought that 
he and your eccentric fellow student, Pronier, could have been one 
and the same person with the author of ‘Mirandola.’ I don't 
know if I told you of it, but Iam to have a little concert here 
to-night, and I wish you and De Louvencourt would bring De 
Rance with you.” “Thank you; De Louvencourt and I will 
use our influence with him; we should feel so indebted to the 
author of ‘ Mirandola’ for your kind invitation.” “ Thank you 
too, cousin, for the retort. You, Latin quarter-boys, surely are 
not beginning to consider yourselves entitled to the passe 
partout of the Chaussée d’Antin. At least should we presume 
to resist your pretensions, I trust you will not visit us en- 
revanche with another revolution, hatched in your barbarous 
Faubourgs at the other side of the Seine. But do you know 
that my expectation of seeing you here this morning, has 
deprived me of hearing an excellent morning discourse at the 
church of Notre Dame de Lorette.” * “Ah, those morning 
discourses, cousin,” replied Guy, “must be excessively inte- 
resting. I remember once hearing De Louvencourt say, that 
the preachers of Notre Dame de Lorette and St. Thomas 
d’ Aquin, were continually complaining that their own particular 
exhortations were daily rendered more and more unavailing 
by these morning discourses of their lady-auditory at the 
churches in question. But who, as De Louvencourt observed, 
ever knew of true piety being pressed out of a velvet cushion, 
or extracted from the finely printed pages of a gilt prayer 
book,”—* or of the mild odour of patience gently arising from 
the essence of pique,” quietly added Madame d’Aumont.— 
AA Lao NR Te SR RERASE LALIT Ul oi le de 


# The wniter omitted to state that the two fashionable quarters of the Chaussée 
@’Antin and Faubourg St. Germain, had each its peculiar place of fashionable 
religious resort. Each church being quite in character with the quarter of which 
it happens to be the peculiar attraction. For Notre Dame de Lorette, which of 
course no one will confound with the great Cathedral, is as lightsome, glittering 
and luxurious with gilding and crimson cloth, as its rival of the Faubourg St. 
Germain, is grave, darksome. and solemn looking. Both churches, though small, 
are well fitted up, each in its peculiar style, and form the religious resort of 
the dames dévotes of the two fashionable quarters, that is to say, of those who 
dissipate the religion of the morning with the gossip of the afternoon and rout of 


the evening. Some of the best singers in Paris form the choirs of both churches. 
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“‘ Permit me,” she continued, “but I really think De Louven- 
court—ah ! he is now in another sphere; but his ci-devant 
companions at the University, might be employed at more 
useful studies than such as consist in criticising the devout 
demeanor of the lady frequenters of either Notre Dame de 
Lorette or St. Thomas d’Aquin. They might then, at least, 
not have to plead guilty to the humiliating fact of spoiling the 
fair pages of ladies’ prayer books with such bad epigrams, as 
the following | 


LINES ON A FASHIONABLE PLACE OF WORSHIP. * 


‘‘ Here wordlings say the lie is given 

To those whose cares to merit Heaven 
Their wan austerities maintain, 

As needful to celestial gain ; 

And blame this gentle-winding move 

Of joys below tow’rd joys above ; 
Which, softly blending, seem to lure 
The Heayen and Earth in clare-obscure ; 
Or bridge them o’er with easy stairs, 
For those who, when Hell’s chasm scares, 
Devoutly kneel to say-—no pray’rs !” 

Madame d’Aumont had reached her hand to the ink-stand,. 
and taking up the brightly gilt Manual which lay beside it, read 
the foregoing lines in a tone of voice bordering on a mock 
affectation of the comic. She had been taught English in early 
youth, and the elegance of her delivery was rendered still more 
interesting by the slight French accent with which her uttte- 
rance was tinged. Hastening, however, to relieve her only 
auditor’s embarrassment, for the guilt he had perpetrated some 
months before was too confusedly apparent on his face, she 
gave him her note to M. Berryer, with a desire that he should 
lose no time in delivering it, as he might be gone to the 
Chambre. “ And now,” said she, rising and going to the pianv, 
“I have some difficult passages to practise for this evening, in 
Bellini’s ‘Norma.’ Good-bye, then, @ ce sotr,” 
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We are not of those Politicians who view in the struggle 
at present existing between Mexico and the United States, 
the sure, but progressive absorption of the former people, 
by the latter power. We do not indeed esteem very highly 
either the military or financial means of the Indo-Spanish 
Republic, nor pretend to undervalue the resources of their 
young, but giant antagonist. Beheving thus, notwithstanding, 
we venture to prophecy a speedy arrangement between the 
two belligerents, or a disastrous issue to the United States.— 
Upon the active resistance of the ten millions which Mexico 
numbers, we have not assumed this belief; on that far more 
effective, though inert power, which lies in the vast -waste, 
and desert-like character of the frontier, is this opinion chiefly 
predicated. Between the Neuces and the Rio Grande, the 
country, with but a few and very limited exceptions, is sandy 
and waterless ; in the more northern track the same charac- 
teristics prevail over an immense area,—the travelling distance 
from Fort Independence to the capital of New Mexico, (Santa 
Fé,) is no less than 775 miles, while from that city to the 
Brasos and San Jago, (the two extremities of the line from 
which effective operations against Mexico are to be directed,) 
‘itis hardly under a thousand, throughout presenting the same 
sterile features the moment the river valley is lost to sight — 
This physical peculiarity determines insuperable difficulties to 
the advance and support of a large force, unless at enormous 
cost. “The army must act.at a vast distance from its base of 
operations. ‘The country is without inhabitants, roads or 
supplies ; everything for the use of the troops must be conveyed 
from the valley of the Mississippi.” Think of projecting an 
ill-disciplined array into such a country, (and however brave 
the volunteers who will form the bulk of the American troops, 
such a charge must Jong apply to them,) we feel it must speedily 
melt away under the severe privations it will of necessity 
endure. Imagine a two months’ march of this kind by twenty 
thousand men—the distance from Matamoras to Mexico, seven 
aundred miles, could not be crossed in a shorter period,—and 
the conquest and absorption of the Mexican provinces becomes 
a matter of difficult if not impossible attainment. Hence, we 
repeat, <hat unless the struggle be speedily terminated, it must 
result disastrously to the United States. A body of men of 
the.amount above indicated, kept well in hand, bearing with 
them the requisite means of attack and support, might unques- 
tionably, by abandoning their communications, and moving as 
a caravan or flying camp, be directed upon Northern California 
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with the very best prospect of reaching in safety some one of 
the towns on the Pacific seaboard. But marching in the heart 
of a country, and through a watchful, revengeful, and insurgent 
population the greatest circumspection would be needed on 
the road, and, arrived at the destined point, they would be 
still in a manner beseiged, cut off, without hope of return, unless 
by the long and circuitous route of the Pacific, by which alone 
they would still cling to their distant home. A body of twenty 
thousand men, we say, might succeed thus far, but supposing 
the war to continue, it would wear away under a constant 
series of petty attacks, and eventually be destroyed, or con- 
signed to the prisons of Mexico. We again repeat, the 
sparseness of population, the extent of these northern Pro« 
vinces of Mexico, their want of grain, forage, and water, utterly 
forbid the march of a large force, unless it bear with it the 
means of subsistence for the whole route ; that, the preserva- 
tion of ifs communications is, even then, all but physically 
impossible, and that, great as the resources of the United 
States unquestionably are, we believe they would be found 
inadequate to support a prolonged struggle. Like the wastes 
of Southern Asia, these wilds may beconie the residence of a 
semi-nomadic people, such indeéd are those who now tnhabit 
them, but never the abode of a well policied, civilized, and. 
sedentary population. The character of its inhabitants are 
stamped ineffacably upon the soil. The feeble and divided 
Republic of Mexico, therefore, behind its desert rampart, may 
defy the utmost attacks of any invader. But are these the 
only difficulties an invader of Mexico will have to meet and 
master? Waste and vastness are indeed great trials to military 
efficiency. Affghanistan in this way withered a powerful 
British force. The deserts of the Caspian, from a like cause, 
shattered the weil appointed Russian columns, directed against 
Khiva. With these terrible opponents, the giant strength of 
France, so rich in the means and knowledge to ensure success, 
has been long wrestling in vain. But this is not the only trial 
to be endured by the assailant, ere victory be firmly seated 
on his advancing banners. wt : 

The Mexicans are a broken and divided people, but the 
elements of nationality are not dead. They sleep—they are 
scattered, but they exist, and may be united. Language, reli- 
gion, habits,—the sports, the tales, the songs, are alike at Santa 
Fé and Yucatan, at Monterey and Vera Cruz. Something, 
too, of the history of their fathers has descended, mingled 
with the religiobs romances recited to them. The long and 
bloody struggle they waged with the Moors—the more modern 
and equally effective resistance to the Imperial Legions, led by 
Napoleon and his Marshals, are not unknown to them.— 

hat might be the consequence if. these slumbering feelings 
were aroused ’—what if a national war should be created 1 
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“ Not only then,” said one well acquainted with its terrible 
effects, “ have we the enmity of the government to encounter, 
but the hatred of the people ; not merely the efforts of the 
mercenary soldier, whose power may be great, yet can always 
be calculated, but the resistance of the population at large, 
which cannot be subject to any exact means of computation, 
and which, amid disorder, and even flight, often finds a road 
to safety and to revenge.” There is no small danger that such a 
flame as this may be enkindled amid the fiery and mercurial 
elements that form the Mexican masses, by the advance 
of the foreigner into their midst,—were such a feeling to arise, 
we hazard little when we say that the most ruinous defeats 
would ensue to the American forces—that the whole would be 
destroyed in detail, be the amount of force however large.— 
The probabilities of the war, on the part of Mexico assuming 
this form, are not mere suggestions of the fancy,—strong indi- 
cations of such an untoward event are already numerous,— 
private letters from the army of General Taylor, uniformly 
agree in declaring, that the inhabitants withdraw before them, 
abandoning all they cannot remove. This ominous feeling is 
not likely to be decreased by the character of the invaders, a 
licentious and undisciplined body, confident in the present, and 
careless of the future, over whose general conduct, their com- 
mander can exert, at best, a most precarious authority. The 
elements indeed of a terrible military power lie hidden in the 
masses of the United States; but, like the bar of steel, the 
forge and the hammer must be long employed, to evolve a 
useful, perfect, and polished weapon. From the contemplation 
of this possible and contingent danger, let us turn to the actual 
‘and existing means of resistance—the material now at least in 
the hands of the Mexican Executive. The array is not very for- 
midable, and the temper even less so than the amount, neither is 
it to be entirely overlooked and despised. Our latest returns place 
the effective force of Mexico at 20,000 infantry, 12,000 cavalry, 
6000 artillery, and a battalion of sappers, in all 50,000 dispo- 
sable men; considering the ‘extent of the country, the many 
points on the seaboard requiring defence, and the divided and 
insurrectionary character of many of its provinces, 15, or 
at the most 20,000 men only, can be counted on, as applicable 
to the immediate purpose of opposing General Taylor. 

This is not in truth a very imposing force, and were it not 
backed by the character of the country in which operations 
are to be. carried on, could hardly be expected to present 
avery stout resistance. Still its composition is not really so 
humble as we have been over and over assured. If we criti- 
cally examine the two engagements of Pallo Alto, and Resaca 

“de-la Palma, we shall find them both resolvable into distant 
cannonades,—the first terminated by night, the last by a gallant 
charge of the United States Dragoons. The Artillery arm of 
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the United States was most overwhelmingly strong on both 
occasions, and on both, likewise, most ably managed. That 
the check was not of that kind implied by the term rout, is 
obvious, from the fact, that but few prisoners were taken, and 
little pursuit ordered. Had General Taylor pressed his retiring 
enemy hotly, and crossing by the same fords on the Bravo by 
which Arista escaped, entered Matamoras on the heels of 
the flyers, the repulse must have become so, and the whole 
materiél of the Mexicans his prey; that he did not do this, that 
on the contrary he permitted many days to elapse, before again 
moving in advance, and placing a dangerous defile in his rear, 
when we consider the cool and soldier-like bearing, he up to this 
point exhibited, it can alone be explained by the assumed fact, 
that the bearing of the Mexican forces in their retreat was too 
good to admit of such prompt measures, without running much 
hazard. Had the Bravo been crossed on the night of the last 
battle, the dispersion and utter destruction of the Mexican 
forces had ensued, and the whole of the north-eastern frontier, 
denuded of its defenders, been laid open. This crossing 
did not take place, and we have assumed, and we think 
justly, that it ought not to have taken place if such was 
the case. ‘The Mexicans will require to burn but a little 
more powder, to become any thing but an enemy to be safely 
despised. | 3 

But the inert resistance of a desert frontier, the desperate 
guerilla warfare of an entire people, and the utmost that a 
small but organized force may effect in defence of their homes 
against invasion, are as nothing, compared to the more formi- 
dable and fatal blows which Mexico possesses the power to 
inflict, on the extensive commerce of the United States, through 
the agency of Privateers. She has delayed to avail herself of 
this power, she has hesitated in this unnatural war to throw 
away the scabbard, but not long will this endure : pressed to 
effect the utmost in her defence, she will at last let loose on 
the marine of the United States, the hordes of vagabond idlers 
that infest the sea ports of the old world. The mighty prize 
is too tempting to rapacity not to enlist these unhesitatingly in 
the struggle. It will be in vain, under the burden of this 
curse, smarting at every pore, that the United States invoke 
the interference of the older governments of the world; they 
will point them to the law of nations, and to the extension 
given to its provisions by their own acknowledged acts : severity 
will avail nothing, and but beget retaliation. The distinction 
of citizenship, though that in no wise the jurists require, they 
have themselves annulled, by openly declaring, and supporting 
in arms, the rights of mankind to divest themselves of their 
allegiance, and undertake those duties to another than the 
original sovereign. They have taught those things to be solely 
municipal, entirely within the power of the state—they choose 
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to require a probation of five years. Mexico may on her part 
shorten the period to five minutes, or make a simple and 
compendious declaration that service under her flag shall at 
once nationalise the vessel and her crew. 

Under the influence of her many provocations, Mexico may 
do all this; and should she do so, the mighty merchant marine. 
of the United States, second only to that of our own, amount- 
ing now to the incredible total of two and‘a quarter millions 
of tons, become exposed to the countless letters of marque 
which would then throng the waters; that magnificent mont- 
ment of mercantile energy and success would be swept, as if 
by a whirlwind, from the ocean, leaving its government alike 
without the power of revenge or retaliation. Trifling therefore 
as the power to resist or attack, on the side of Mexico, may at 
the first glance appear, a close and more accurate survey 
unveils resources which no ordinary dispositions will either 
exhaust or destroy ; and this brings us to the consideration of 
the financial capabilities of the United States to support a 
protracted contest. This is the really weak side of the United 
States, their most vulnerable point. The army of that country 
has for years presented but the skeleton of a military force, if 
a few half filled battalions only, scattered over its immense 
border, numbering scarcely ever twelve thousand sabres and 
bayonets, deserves eventhat name. Yetits officers, numerous 
in proportion to its meagre ranks, are generally understood to 
have received an excellent theoretical education, and to be 
fitted admirably to perform the important duties of the Staff 
and Engineer departments. Thus far, at least in effect, a power 
has been created and supported, without ostentation, capable of 
indefinite extension, provided the “materiel,” the “ impedimenta,” 
can be purchased and supported. . Already in a period of forty 
days has twenty millions of dollars been expended, yet not 
more than ten thousand men are yet collected, nor even their 
means of transport more than half prepared, in fact the penu- 
rious has been pushed to the utmost in every department of 
the military administration. f 
_ The United States have plunged into a war, regarded as 
most trivial, yet likely to be far otherwise; with empty 
arsenals, without depots of any kind. Food, clothing, munitions 
of all sorts are thus on a sudden to be purchased at any cost, 
then to be transported enormous distances in the most irregular, 
expensive and careless manner. It is hard to measure the 
waste of inexperience at any time, and much more difhcult 
now, when every check and restraint almost are withdrawn, 
but looking back, we gain some inkling of the future ; under 
such teaching, we estimate the cost of the first campaign, 
(considering the revote on Loans and Treasury notes likewise.) 
at something in the neighborhood of twenty millions of pounds 
sterling. It will not be less, and is very likely to be much 
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more. If then the Mexicans hold out, if they resist energeti- 
cally, the question naturally arises how Jong will the United 
States support this expenditure ; every hundred millions of 
debt adds seven millions of permanent taxes. The customs 
may be made to support, by various fiscal arrangements, 
perhaps the burden of two campaigns, but thereafter, every 
dollar of interest for the war expenses, must be wrung 
by direct taxation from the people. Disgust, division, disunion 
will be inevitable in the long run. The Eastern and Middle 
States, soured by the injuries suffered from the enemy’s priva- 
teers, will be the most anxious for peace, most eager to close 
on any terms with the Mexican rulers. Upon their shoulders 
the burden of taxation will press heaviest, and on their rich 
“‘ Argosies” will the weightiest blows of the war be cast ; it is 
therefore but natural to conclude that these States, by their 
representatives, will oppose every measure calculated to urge 
the cabinet of Paredes to extremes. The apparition of a single 
Privateer, the loss of a single sloop will enlighten these men 
immensely as to their position, and lend to their Opposition an 
energy that will speedily command attention. We then, from 
the causes over which we have separately gone, conclude that 
an amicable arrangement will soon bring the war to a close ; 
any decent pretext will be gladly sought by the United States, 
and Mexico is far too anxious and divided not to submit to any 
terms that will quiet for a while her powerful and grasping 
neighbour. To us it is peculiarly important that an early 
settlement be completed, should any thing like an annexation 
of the Northern Departments be attempted, an armed interfe- 
rence on the part of France and Britain may be assured ; certain 
it is that our own country, at least, will not suffer any conquests 
of such a character to be consummated, She is not « blind to 
the fact that the Americans,” to use an expression of their own, 
“are about to fight the battle of Oregon in Texus, and that the 
same passion which is now launching in full career against 
their weakest neighbor, will ere long incite the most stirring 
portion of the American people to lay hands upon the American 
possessions of the British Crown.” She is aware that the 
time has now come for her “ to prepare for resistance—firm, 
absolute resistance—to pretensions which are incompatible 
with the safety of neighboring States or the peace of the 
world.” God forbid, we say, that this perilous state of things 
then long endure; and we firmly believe the people and 
government of the United States have already discovered the 
magnitude of the task so lightly undertaken, and are now quite 
as anxious to soften as they were a while since, to exact their 
demands ; were it not thus, our doubts of the future would be 
dark, indeed, but as both parties appear to desire Peace, we 
may, in hope, conclude—this cloud will blow over without dis- 
turbing the quiet of mankind at large. 
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West Point. 


My pear Franx,—“ Royalty,” says Julia, “ needs many 
adjuncts, many adventitious aids to give it due weight.” 

Only yesterday, Frank, I read an American account of Her 
Majesty and Prince Albert riding, I should say in a very 
Darby & Joan style, in the Park. Her royal habit, blue, her 
royal hat, the ordinary fashion, and her royal hands covered 
with French grey gloves,—no state whatever, only one footman, 
barring that he was on horseback. The witness immediately 
summoned the ghost of Queen Elizabeth, and apostrophised a 
ruff and fardingale. I have no doubt she would have frightened 
him had she made her appearance, for she was no joke. 

It should be recollected that the Sovereign of Great Britain 
-s the descendant of a long line of princes, who swayed the 
sceptre of her realm for more than a thousand years. That 
state, and dignity, and honors, are her inheritance, due to her 
of right. It should also be recollected, that the Tudors, the 
Plantagenets, Houses of York and Lancaster, did not come 
beggars to the throne. That Her Majesty would have been 
the lawful owner of vast possessions, which were surrendered 
by her grandsire to the nation for a stipulated sum, by which 
arrangement the nation is greatly benefiting. ‘That no family 
upon earth can boast of a longer established right to estates, 
than hers to those estates which were so surrendered.— 
That the royal income is therefore her own, by compact with 
the great Parliament of the nation, and must, in justice, be 
paid, or the equivalent be restored.—Precisely the same, as if 
the Patroon of Albany were to relinquish his possessions to 
the State of New York, for a stipulated sum, to be furnished 
annually to each succeeding heir to those possessions. 

Do you know what stipulate comes from, Frank ?—you don’t— 
well, stipula is the latin for a straw, and in ancient times, when 
there were no steel pens and little papyrus,—on making a 
contract, the parties broke a straw in two pieces, each retaining 
one,—whoever brought the matching piece was either the 
owner or the assignee, and had the equitable claim—wasn't 
that cute 7—uncommon—beats Chancery. | 

They should recollect, too, that the people demand of Her 
Majesty, as their annointed Sovereign, that she should support 
the honor of the nation at home, its dignity abroad ; and are 
ready to assure Her Majesty, that if her royal purse had not 
been her own, they should readily have voted one, as it would 
only cost each person in the kingdom, paying assessed taxes, 
one shilling a year. You don’t say so—Jack. 
«i amie i lk UMA Se... ll: MMI 
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Depend upon it Julia is mistaken. John Bull does not desire 
to see the Sovereign of Great Britain and its dependencies, 
ride down to Parliament House, on horseback, with Her Speech 
under her arm, and hitch her bridle on the iron railing.— 
’T would horrify even Mr. Hume. | 

Nothing is more mistaken here than the Civil. List—* And 
be it enacted, that there be granted to Her Majesty the sum of 
two millions five hundred thousand pounds, &c. &c..” Oh! 
awful—the papers are filled with it—such a government—and 
the horror of Jonathan at the gullibillity of John Bull, is 
extreme,—his gratification equally so. 

A little inquiry, however, shews that this enormous sum, 
which for their own party purposes, half the journals put into 
Her Majesty’s pocket, is disposed of as follows :—Annuities and 
Pensions ; Salaries and Allowances ; Diplomatic Salaries and 
Pensions ; Courts of Justice ; Miscellaneous Charges ; Civil 
List ;—leaving for the Queen, less than hundreds of her subjects 
have, and not more than many of the millionaires in “ our 
young country ” have, and this, too, perhaps, is grudged by some, 
although by right all her own. 

Sneers against Royalty could never have been worse 
directed than during the reign of Her present Majesty, who 
fills all the relations of life with an excellence and dignity 
which may form an example for the world. Witness her 
progress through her kingdom—at what place was she enter- 
tained that we are not told—* in the morning Her Majesty and 
Prince Albert attended prayers in the chapel, before breakfast,” 
—at what festival did she remain till midnight ? 

With all her happiness, she must have many cares, which 
are escaped in private life—to that life she was not destined : 
but well does she perform the duties of the station to which it 
pleased God to call her. 

Says Julia, “ The very walkings, and drivings, and luncheons, 
and dinners, of Royalty, must be chronicled, as if they were 
attributes of superior beings,—as if it were greatly daring in 
princes to walk, or ride, or eat.” It is too long to give you 
all, Frank—what a non-euphonious name you have—it wont 
rhyme with anything genteel—lank, bank, blank, dank, crank, 
—it rhymes with rank,—yours, Jack, crack, track, rack, knack, 
clack, black, is uncommon. 

But what is this I have got hold of in an old paper—* De- 
parture of Governor Bouck.—We learn that the President 
and Directors of the Railroad Company (British Stock I sup- 
pose) have invited the Governor to visit their works, which he 
has very politely accepted. He will therefore leave this city 
on Thursday, at half-past three, P. M., arrive at Piermont, at 
@ quarter after five, remain at Nyack, over night, (which means 
sleep there, Frank, you’re so obtuse, tho’! over does usually 
mean above, upon, but its a ,hidiom—), he will leave at half- 
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past seven, on Friday morning, arrive at Chester, by Railroad, 
at half-past five, P. M., remain at Chester till twelve, at noon, 
Saturday, then leave for Goshen, to dine. He will leave 
Goshen for Newbury, on Sunday evening, or early on Monday 
_morning, remain there till evening, when he will take boat 
(which means embark) for Albany.” 

Was ever Royal progress so chronicled !—* at a quarter past 
five, Mr. Bouck would arrive at Prermont.’ Now, secing that 
he is Governor of New York State, and elected only for two 
years, I do think the Queen of England might make out a 
fair case of it. | : | 

But why should not all this be so ?—It rejoices Her Majesty’s 
subjects, who cannot be always lounging about Buckingham 
Palace, to learn that she is well, and takes airings, and throws 
off, as much as she can, the restraints annexed to her high 
station. 

It is equally proper that the people of this State should be 
told where the Chief Magistrate is, whom they have placed 
as their representative ; and it very justly gratifies them to 
know that he is inspecting their great works—examining the 
wonderful capabilities of this portion’of the Union, and pre- 
paring himself to tell their delegates of the immense resources 
of their beauteous land. } 

I have been amused by the opinions here, respecting Mr. 
Hume’s intention to reduce the expenditure of the Royal 
Household. Jt is said that he is about to bring in the follow- 
ing bill, of which he has given notice :— 

“Whereas there is great deficiency in the revenue, and it 
is, IN consequence, necessary to reduce the expenses of the 
Royal Household, notwithstanding that the nation, through its 
representatives, in Parliament assembled, did, in the Reign 
of His late Majesty, George the Third, make a solemn cove- 
nant with the future Sovereigns of these Realms, &c. &c. &c. 

“ Be it enacted, &c. &c. &c., That three or more Cornmis- 
sioners be appointed, with full power and authority, to contract 
and agree with such person or persons as may be found 
competent and willing to board Her Majesty, Queen Victoria, 
and the Royal Children, for a sum not exceeding pounds, 
per annum. 

“And be it enacted that the said Commissioners be in- 
structed to use the most scrupulous economy in making the 
said contract—specifying the price to be paid for each article, 
when, why, and by whom required, and to make annual 
returns thereof to Parliament, the first day of each Session, im- 
mediately after the Speech has been read from the Throne—to 
be submitted toa Committee of both Houses to report thereon. 

“ And be it enacted, &c. &c. &c., That the before mentioned 
Commissioners be authorised and empowered, and they are 
hereby authorised and empowered to take lodgings for His 
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Royal Highness, The Prince Albert, in the Albany, to consist of 
a first and second floor, and to furnish him with meat, drink, 
and clothing, with the same accountability and restrictions as 
in the last clause provided for Her Majesty.” 


The other details are too numerous|to mention. 


If the King of the French, and the Emperor of Russia 
come then, they will have to live on shortcommons. Whiat’s 
the origin of short commons, Frank ?—don’t know if it aint a 
campaign on the Peninsula. 

Fancy the Queen’s first speech after the new supply :—My 
Lords and Gentlemen—I have to thank you for your last 
provision for my wants, but regret to say, | was obliged to 
exceed the amount, though not, I trust, extravagantly. The 
Prince of Wales required a rocking horse for the benefit of his 
health, and the Princess Royal, new pinnafores ;—Alice Maud 
Mary’s doll was entirely destroyed by accident, which shall 
not occur again, and Alfred Ernest Albert was cutting his 
teeth, which induced me to afford him a Coral to assuage the 
pain—with great difficulty, especially his eye tooth. 

“The magic words—my Lord,” says Julia, “ would, I be- 
lieve, command an Englishman’s deference, if his Lordship 
thought proper to wear his own livery, shoulder knot and all.” 


And so it should command deference. The Peerage of 
England can lay claim to the admiration of the world, without 
dreading the scoffs of any bilious old lady. It is usually con- 
sidered a very good passport for a gentleman—proving that 
he is well born, well educated, has passed through the Univer- 
sity, and being familiar with the best society from his youth 
upwards, ! 

When newly conferred by the' Sovereign, it is always for 
some high service in war or peace, as amark of Royal Appro- 
bation. But surely titles are pretty abundant in “our young 
country.” Nothing more common in the saloon and on the 
piazza at Saratoga, than General,—“Allow me to Introduce 
Alderman , Colonel .’ IT have the honor of 
making you acquainted with Doctor , Commodore 
~, Professor .” Ninety-nine times out of an 
hundred, the Colonels, and Generals, and Majors, belong 
to the Militia, and the Professor is a Schoolmaster. “Oh! 
the magic title.” | 

In every country, distinction is supposed to be connected | 
with pre-eminence of some kind or another, and is respected 
accordingly. When a Lord wears the livery of his servant, 
he is thought a fool, and fools fare pretty much the same all 
over the world. No they don’t, Jack ; for the Indians make 
idols of them, and bélieve them to be specially guarded by the 
good Manitou. You owe me adozen—ha! ha! ha '—_vou’re $0 
obtuse. Yours ec. 
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New York, September. 


My pear Franx,—l have left the delightful retreat of West 
Point, and am again in the busy haunt, as Mrs. Ram used to 
say,“ I have quite a puncheon for that place and its attractions.” 
By the way, I wonder what has become of Mrs. Ram, and the 
interesting Lary. I hope they have not been cast away on the 
grand tower—may the dew fall lightly on their gravés—they 
were treasures of learning and refinement. 


The heat is intolerable—yet I have visited the neighbor- 
hood—took a short peep at scenes which must always be 
recollected with pleasure. I passed over to Brooklyn—its 
heights are cool and airy, and the lofty residences, with their 
long facades, look like palaces. They are frequented by per- 
sons who desire to remove from the heat and dust of New 
York, and still be near their business. 


New Brighton is a similar place, to visit which you pay 
the expensive sum of three pence, on the deck of a neat 
steamer, across one of the finest and most picturesque harbors 
in the world. This place is less airy, not having the sea 
breeze; from thence a walk of a mile, which is no joke in 
this weather, takes you to the Quarantine ground, a very 
beautiful spot, and then home in another steamer. I am 
spoiled though, by West Point. ; 


Hoboken is one of the lions, on the shore of Jersey—and 
there are the Elysian Fields, par excellence. They were not 
filled with shadows. Julia says “the people at Ryde were 
very offensive.” so were they here—smoking, swearing, and 
5randy drinking—not nectar—prevailed. It scemed on a par 
with our grog, would-be, gardens—I should not pronounce, 
however. he heat was scorching, the grass arid, and_all the 
gentry who could get away, were out of town, and moreover it 
was Sunday afternoon, “in our young country.” 


The mail packet has arrived,—the Great Western returned, 
and she is always greeted ; one delights to see her, and feels 
nearer home—she was the pioneer of Atlantic line steamers, 
which, 1 trust, will draw the countries closer. 


The fountains are completed and are the only cooling things, 
ice excepted, that one sees now-a-days, or nights either; they 
are very well got up—we have nothing to boast of in that way. 
To the Croton, and to New York enterprise, the praise is due ; 
it is a noble work, and supplies what was before a great want. 
The aqueduct passes some thirty miles from the Croton river, 
and empties the water into immense reservoirs, from, which 
this place is supplied by very large iron pipes. I felt. concerned 
to see the water so much wasted, and amused myself contriving 
in what manner the battery promenade could be overflown for 
an hour or two at midnight, in order to improve the verdure, 
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or else be thrown on by hose,—water, althouzh so near, is all 
it wants to make it very beautiful; but it is brown, and the 
atmosphere torrid. 


T enquired whether the frost would not interfere with the 
supplies, but my eminent namesake has been beaten, by a contri- 
vance of simple ingenuity :—In using the handle to procure 
‘water, it opens a valve which, when the supply is completed, 
closes, and in doing so, opens one to let the extra water escape 
—none remains to be frozen. 


I have just received yours—many thanks for your injunec- 
tions not to get naturalized in this favored country. You ask 
again what is thought of the course Mr. President Tyler has 
pursued relative to the Irish question. Iam glad you have 
awakened. I reply—just what you and I think. My belief is, 
that if Mr. Tyler had been at all likely to succeed, which he 
is not, it would have injured his chance. Depend upon it, 
there is too high a feeling in this country, to allow people to 
re-elect a President who could descend to enact the demagogue 
on such an occasion. 


After the expensive mission of Lord Ashburton, which arose 
from the desire of Her Majesty, and her Government, to secure 
a lasting peace with this country, after the undue concessions 
for that object, which are quietly chuckled at here, and consi- 
dered pusillanimity ; after the spirit with which every attempt 
in Parliament to disturb the friendly feeling, was met by Sir R. 
Pee}; after all these, that the Head of this great nation, and 
members of his family, should enrol themselves with the popu- 
lace to foment rebellion, and dismember the dominions of that 
friendly Sovereign, calls forth a feeling of reprobation from 
every generous minded person—just such as one would wish 
and expect. 


The first impression it gives, is, that John the First, has not 
dignity and discretion suited to his station ; the next, that there 
must be a great want of that high, honorable feeling which 
should lead'a gentleman to scorn ill-natured interference with 
his neighbor’s affairs—more especially the President of the 
United States. 1 ask, what would be his feelings, if, owing to 
such encouragement, there should be an outbreak ?—a laugh 
is all the reply—as if to say he would care little about that, 
provided it pleased the-party. It isa mistake, however, to 
suppose that great intelligence and high-mindedness have not 
deep influence in this country. 

A thousand things might be picked up to make you doubt it, 
by accompanying funerals, frequenting gin shops, and discours- 
ing with soldiers and jarvies, &c., but it would not give “ a fair 
just, and unexaggerated character” of this people. My con- 
viction is, that when the intelligence and property of these 
States have cause sufficient to unite their strength—to speak 
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reason to the people—to discourse of the glory, the dignity, 
and the justice of their great founder, their weight will be 
deeply felt, and will assuredly prevail.—Ever, &c. 


New York. 


My pear Franx,—There is nothing more common with us | 
than to talk of the cheap Government of the United States ; a 
careful examination of facts dissipates the whole affair. 


When you take into consideration the expense of the General 
Governtnent, with that of the different States—Congress and 
the State Legislatures—Members all paid—Judges and Attor- 
neys General—Supreme Courts, &c. &c. &c., for the whole 
Union; I assure you the aggregate is no insignificant sem.— 
In one year Congress sat more than nine months, each member 
of both houses having eight dollars per diem—then the printing, 
the allowances, and the contingencies, it can hardly be called 
cheap legislation ; with a paid legislature sitting in every State 
for some five or six months at the same time. They are like 
Colonels in the Guards, and not much more to do; for if they 
can spin a long yarn, talk against time, and have their speech 
adjourned over to to-morrow, or some time next week, then 
get it printed, they are sure to get returned . again, zf 2 

leases. | 

All this costs a million and a half of dollars annually, at 
least. You snore on the treasury benches, and cost John Bull 
nothing—no great bargain after all—you are always first at 
the Speaker’s dinner tho’. 

If a deduction of our military expenses were made—and they 
have nothing to’do with our constitution, but arise from the 
prospinquity of warlike neighbors, who must be prepared for 
at all times,—if such a deduction were made, with that of the 
Royal expenditure, Her Majesty’s own, by an agreement with 
the nation for more than an equivalent, there would be little 
difference between us, perhaps in our favor ; at all events there 
would not be anything to boast of ‘‘in our young country.” 

Now, all this should be known ; but I do not see what right 
we have to blame. If they here choose to have forty judges 
to do the work of our fifteen, for a population nearly equal, and 
we have it as well done, and pay no more,—what do they 
gain? It is thought that the extent of territory renders it 
indispensable, and that no one Parliament could transact the 
necessary business; certainly, if it take nine months, with all 
the’adjuncts to get through the Congressional business, there 
is little doubt of the fact. The machinery is complicated, but 
it works well enough, only now and then getting out of order, 
when nuilification, repudiation, Governor Dorr, or some tarna- 
tion, gets among the wheels, then they grease them, and all 
goes on again. 
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At one time this country had no national debt, but even 
surplus funds, and that not very long since. Mr. Van Buren 
and Captain Tyler, preferred our plan, and thought the experi- 
ment worth trying, and have got up a little operation of that 
sort. We, you know, think a good heavy debt a prime thing— 
beavtiful to look at, but bothersome to pay ; it does seem rather 
awkward when we have to borrow from the celestial regions— 
the brother of the sun and moon—to pay the interest ; here 
they do not pay it at all, which is a more convenient and more 
easy reckoning. 


Too many facilities have existed here with respect to money 
matters—they must speculate, so when they have no money, 
they make something else stand for it as long as it will; but 
one cannot eat swamps, nor get fat in paper streets upon meats 
sold in paper markets—so they grow worse, until they grow 
desperate. To relieve all such evils, a most pernicious bank- 
rupt law was passed ; six months aftewards there was no such 
thing as zndebtedness in the whole country, all smooth and 
without a wrinkle. The lawyers now grew frantic, and the 
law was repealed. There were hundreds of thousands of 
persons who took advantage of this anti-indebtedness act; I 
would not even insinuate what I have heard,—that most of 
them immediately set up their carriages again. 

Over-trading, and over-banking have been the two great 
evils, and have caused more distress than could easily be 
computed. Some idea of it may be formed when you learn, 
that upwards of forty-three millions, in notes of banks since 
broken, were in circulation, with only ten millions of capital, 
or assets, to redeem them—a loss sufficient’ to shake most 
countries, I take one of them for example :—In Lewis County, 
with one hundred and thirty-seven thousand dollars out, there 
were eight thousand in specie to meet the demand—of course 
there were promissory notes, but the promiser had “ burst up,” 
and the payée received pence instead of pounds. | 


We may hope that such a calamity will prevent the recur- 
rence of a similar evil for a long period; but sad experience 
teaches how soon it is forgotten. The ruin of 1826, when 
seventeen millions sterling were sent after mines in Mexico, 
Guatamala loans, and various equally sensible adventures, did 
not prevent our running open mouthed after Mississippi and 
other State scrip. We need not dwell upon the result. 

The State Debits do not amount to less than two hundred 
and fifty millions of dollars “in our young country.” They 
are of course represented by numerous stocks or investments ; 
when lent for public purposes they may repay. In case of 
revulsion of any kind, however, there is great difficulty in 
meeting the interest, and sometimes another loan is necessary 
for that purpose. 
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Maine, Vermont, Delaware, and North Carolina have not 
any State Debts, but support their Governments by direct 
taxation. I trust the loss of credit will be sufficient to prevent 
all future loans, unless returns can be so clearly shewn so as 
to avert the risk of such a catastrophe. Better to struggle on 
slowly, and wait longer for benefits, which are too dearly 
bought by weighing down the State with obligations that 
weaken her energies, and bring on the effects of premature 
old age. 

Our national debt, is a source of great astonishment, and of 
the amiable hope with many, that it may some day overwhelm 
us. They smile when I say it isa bond of union, and that 
being all in the same boat, the people will help the Govern- 
ment to keep it afloat. Besides, as I very kindly inform them, 
although a vast mass is distributed among innumerable holders, 
one equally vast can never be demanded, consisting of endow- 
ments for charitable and other purposes, and funded for all 
time to come, the interest alone being required. Our resources 
also astonish them—the immense sum of bullion lying idle in 
the Bank of England especially. 

J impart to them, the financial measures of 1822, so soon 
after a warof eight and twenty years duration. Ist. The 
reduction of the public expenditure, from the estimate of, the 
former year, by two millions. 2nd. The establishment and 
maintenance of the sinking Fund, to the amount of five 
millions. 3rd. The reduction of one hundred and fifty millions 
five per cents into four per cents. 4th. The conversion of the 
five millions annual naval and military pensions into an annuity 
of two millions eight hundred thousand pounds. 5th. The 
application of the three millions three hundred thousand pounds 
thus saved, by the operation of these measures, to the remission 
of annual taxes. A mighty effort in one year, without parallel 
any where. P 

Talking of taxes—they too are among the things relating to 
us, little comprehended. I can scarcely make them believe 
that the poor pay no taxes, except indirectly on their small 
consumption—much less than they do here with their high 
tariff. From whence then, they cry, comes all the distress ? 
I answer ; you chose for a number of years, in your banking 
and trading prosperity, to ask for extraordinary supplies, of 
course extraordinary exertions were made, in consequence, to 
meet the demand,—of a sudden you broke down ; so children, 
laborers, and others, must be discharged, there being no sale 
for their productions, and having then swamped us, you now 
nearly shut your doors upon us. I say, with Sam Slick, ’its as 
bad as when you joined the French, to try and staminate your 
old Mam’. | 

I say to them, we are determined to make you like us. We 
settled your affairs with that same France, when General 
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Jackson reigned, and the mediation of William the Fourth 
was accepted—directly contrary to our own interests, as we 
should have had the neutral carrying trade, if you and they 
had only been left to knock each other’s brains out. That same 
too would have saved the late dynasty of France, our Holyrood 
friends and allies. 

We sent out an expensive mission to terminate a doubt that 
was wholly unimportant to us, having possession of the disputed 
territory, which we could have kept. We chose rather, 
almost to roast old Lord Ashburton, in your burning clime, 
while your Heads of Departments smoked their cigars, with 
their feet on the tables of their bureaux. ; 

We had the property all marked out with ared line, clear 
as the order of the Garter, and we gave it up, (as Mr. 
Brougham, of Brougham Hall, said we ought to do,) and St. 
John’s river to boot.’ If they would only please let us get into 
Canada—jist you take that great field, and the wood, and all 
the water, and all the min’rals, and leave us this narrow lane 
to get down to the house, we will be content—we won’t quarrel 
with you on no account. You may take Rouse’s Point too, as 
you did Barnhart’s Island, and a few more Islands, if you 
please, or any. thing else, only pray don’t frown upon us. I 
have even assured them that a proposition is in progress through 
the Cabinet, to do any little job they please, or at least to wink 
at it, if they will only take us into their favorable consideration. 

Why man what are you fidgetting about? . I wish, Jack, 
‘when you finish all them crotchets, while among a nation of 
geniuses, that can do jist as they please with every body and 
every thing, you'd get them to inwent some cigars that will 
light themselves—it would be uncommon convenient, instead 
of two chaps rubbin’ their snouts together to strike a light 
where there aint much—how pleasant it would be—fiz—and 
thereit burns like a lucifer,—you’re out there, Frank, its a 
loco foco.—Good night. 7 


ee 


N 2 York. 


My Dear Franx,—-We were very much startled some time 
since, by an attempt to assassinate Mr. Wickliffe, the. Post 
Master General, who was travelling with his daughters in a 
steamer from Philadelphia. The wretch nearly succeeded, 
but fortunately the bowie knife was arrested by the breast 
bone. He was, however, severely stabbed, and the excitement 
at so horrible an incident is very great. ' 

Julia says, ‘‘monomania has been fearfully exhibited in 
France and England,” sneeringly insinuating that nothing of 
the sort occurs in “ our young country,” She, however, is much 
in error; it has crossed the big salt lake, as cholera did, or else 
it is of native growth, proving that no government can root 
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out the evil passions of mankind, and no worth avert the 
unholy attempts of such fiendish malice. I trust they will not 
follow the example of our worthies, and send the man toa 
mad house, but give him a benefit in the tread mill. 

When your letter arrived, I was ina situation similar to 
that of Tristram Shandv—* He had one foot of the compass on 
Nevers, having made, his travelling calculations, up to that 
point, when his man Obadiah opened the door to tell him there 
was no family yeast in the house.” I too was planning a route, 
but not quite so absorbingly engaged. 1 

And, you say, what is thought of Captain Slidell Mackenzie's 
case, and of the execution on board his ship? Not what we 
though of it, certainly; for you know it was universally con- 
demned. A mark of consideration has been presented to him 
by some of the citizens of Philadelphia, which of course proves 
that he is supported by numerous friends. He has been tried 
and acquitted by the proper tribunal after mature deliberation. 
I should therefore consider it unjust to say aught against him, 
which | could not concur in against an officer similarly situated 
in our service. It is difficult to conceive that so very intelli- 
gent a person, with mental endowments of a high order, could 
feel pleasure in the sacrifice of human beings—one of them a 
mere youth. That with no personal inducement of hatred or 
revenge, he should doom to the awful punishment of death, 
fellow creatures with whom he had been almost in habits of 
companionship. I hold it to be impossible. The only blame- 
able conclusion, therefore, which one can come to, is that there 
was a want of proper firmness, after putting down the mutiny, 
in not securing the ring-leaders, and placing arms out of their 
reach, in order to conduct them home for a proper trial. 

I have conversed with many naval officers on the subject ; 
and they are of opinion, that if there were a doubt in the mind of 
the Captain that the crew and ship could not be saved, without 
proceeding to extremity, he owed it to them, and to the 
service, to proceed as he did. Who can say there was no 
cause for such doubt ? 

The frequency of Naval Court Martials has become very 
annoying, and is much to be regretted. The parties concerned 
in upholding the national honor, should well consider their acts 
before they expose themselves to such public mquiry, and 
their department to injurious comments. 

I have by me a paper with the following :—“ Court Martial 
on Lieut. Mebsuehlin, VU. S. Navy.—A Court Martial has 
been ordered upon this gentleman, on some twenty different 
charges, among which is one for murder—sanctioning the 
whipping to death of Corporal Pierpont, of the Marine Corps 
by Mid. Rogers. Corporal P. was.a cousin of the Rev. John 
Pierpont, of Boston, who is a particular friend of Mr. Secre- 
tary Hanshard.” 
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How gross all this is—it would surely have been but decent 
to have waited for evidence upon oath, before a proper tribunal, 
and until then, not to have made such an announcement, pre- 
judicial to the accused, and harrowing to the friends. But this 
is “our young country.” Ofcourse the sanctioning “ whipping 
to death” is absurd, as I trust the whole may be proved. 

The smallness of the number of ships kept in commission 
is as much to be regretted as it is surprising. That the army 
should not be increased, can be accounted for, by its being 
unnecessary, as there is nothing to resist. But the commerce 
of the United States is afloat on every sea, and the interests, 
as well as the honor of the nation could not be better upheld 
than by having her ships of war on every coast. 

I have been told that it is difficult to procure men. That I 
can hardly believe, while so many merchantmen are unem- 
ployed ; and can only ascribe it to a too rigid economy, which 
does not extend to the curtailing of long speeches, down to 
Congress. 

Our author says, on the subject of the Sandwich Islands— 
«'That same evening some member asked Sir Robert Peel, in 
the House of Commons, if the accounts of this sesston were 
correct, the minister answered in the negative ; no further 
explanation was asked or given, and the whole matter was as 
coolly treated as if it had been equally meritorious to take 
those Islands or to leave them free.” 

Now all this is not the fact. Ifthe Islands were properly 
ceded to Great Britain by their Sovereign, with the consent 
of the people, and there were no other claim to them, there 
could have been nothing wrong in accepting them. 

Sir Robert Peel, in his reply, said all that was nccessary— 
“ That they were not ceded, that it was the intention of the 
Government to uphold their independence, that it was reported 
that some of Her Majesty’s subjects had received injuries, 
which should assuredly be redressed, and that Lord Poulett 
was not authorised todo more, than refer the matter to his 
Government,” which is precisely what he did. 

I wonder if the Oregon has been ceded to this country—yet a 
convention was held in July, at Cincinatti—ninety-six delegates, 
representing nine States, were present; a letter was read 
from General Cass, insisting strongly upon the right of this 
country to the territory on the Pacific, and the necessity of 
maintaining that right, come what may, and resolutions were 
passed, urging Congress to take the necessary steps. I have 
little doubt that ere long the whole will be claimed, and, 
perhaps, asin Maine, concession will be made—then will come 
a declaration of right to the whole Continent, and General 
Cass will bawl himself hoarse in support of the claim, as he 
did in the cause of freedom in Ireland, which, in his mighty 
opinion, must be maintained. 
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I have omitted to tell you an amusing incident which 
_occurred at Albany:—I was by the Cars, that had just 

arrived, when a woman near me discovered her basket on a 
cart ata distance—to run after it with a child was impossible, 
so she unceremoniously handed it to me and off she ran. No 
mother, however, made her appearance for nearly half an hour, 
and I was beginning to get riley and exclaim, “ that’s just my 
luck,” when she and her basket hove in sight, and I was 
relieved of the sweet charge. If you had made your appear- 
ance, you would have found me in the amiable occupation of 


nursing a young loco foco. You need not haw! haw! haw! 
Frank—I’ve seen you in a worse fix. 


By the way that word is used variously here, and they have 
made a noun of fixings. When we were sojourning in the 
wilderness, if you had had two coats, more than one pair of 
boots, a brace of shirts, and a small inventory of other articles, 
and were about to pack them in your portmanteau, you would 


have been settling your fixings. ‘Talking of inventory, do you 
recollect the true and faithful one of Dr. Swift : 


An oaken, broken elbow chair, 

A. caudle cup, without an ear, | 

A battered, shattered ash bedstead, 

A box of deal, without a lid, 

A pair of tongs, but out of joint, 

A back sword poker, without a point, 

A pot that’s cracked across, around 
With an old knotted garter bound, 

An iron lock, without a key, 

‘A wig, with hanging, quite grown grey, 
A curtain, worn to half a stripe, 

A pair of bellows, without pipe, &c. &c. 


All of which he kindly offered to the Bishop of Meath, till 
his Palace was re-built, and furnished. Now, if the worthy 
Doctor had intended moving, and was packing up those valua- 
ble chattels for that purpose, which he would no doubt care- 
fully do, he too would have been settling his fixings. —Adieu. 
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T, Hi Byey BAK RA. . 
A TALE OF THE INDIAN BORDER. 


BY CINNA. 


ee 


CANTO I. 


be 
‘The moon in full orbed Majesty 
Sunk swiftly down the western sky; 
Her sombre shadows slow withdrew 
Through giant groups of mountain yew ; 
Dark clouds from out the North were thrown— 
More sullen gloomed the midnight down— 
And still as night more awful grew, 
The cold, damp wind all hollow blew. 


II. 


‘Athwart the mountain’s lonely side 

An Indian form was seen to glide: 
Erect and firm, his hasty pace 

But lightly moved the matted grass— 
High o’er his head a falcon plume 
Danced blacker than the black night’s gloom— 
Firm clutched, a light war-axe he bore, 
Red with the foeman’s dying gore— 
His mantle closely drawn around, 
Staunched in his side a dagger wound ;— 
His eye with deadly passion burned, 
And round his pathway darkly turned,— 


Each clustering thicket quick surveyed ‘ 


For treacherous, crouching ambuscade ; 
Yet fear his spirit stole not o’er— _ 

No recreant trembling port he wore— 
His footstep soft and lengthened stride, 
Elastic as in boyhood’s pride, 

Showed naught to timorous heart allied, 
Though loud the tireless deer-hound looed, 
And close the rancorous foe pursued, 


Told where his flying followers fell ;— 
yvoe and death environed all, 
Naught could his vengeful soul appal, 

For he was of the forest green, 
And peril met with dauntless mien ; 
E 
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Wild leader of the Braves was he, 
First in the strife, and last to flee ; 
Who over his dismal war-path broke, 
But felt the lightning of his stroke ; 
Who met him on ensanguined plain, 
Ne’er turned his footsteps home again, 
_ And border wives bewail the day 
When first his war-shout urged the fray, 
And border orphans ceaseless mourn 
Their long-lost sires’ delayed return, 
And border troopers trembling met 
Dark Kankra with his plume of jet. 


iit. 


Onward his silent way he made 
O’er steep and crag—through wildering shade— 
Where’er the darkest copsewood grew, 
Glided the spectre Chieftain through— 
Threading far down the deep ravine, 
Where deepest silence ruled the scene, 
O’er fearsome precipice’s verge, 
There his well practised footsteps urge : 
Where mountain torrent fell below, 
Traced he his toilsome journey slow ; 
Mid tempest’s rage—mid storm and show’r, 
There strove he at that midnight hour ;— 
And pressing need—for on his trail 
Was heard the deer-hound’s startling wail, 
And huntsmen of the fallow deer 
With cunning eye approached him near, 
By deadly hate and fury flushed, 
All tirelessly.they onward rushed— 
Wild as their native torrents’ force, | 
When hurtling down, their wintry course, — 
Envenomed as the reptile’s touch— 
Remorseless as the panther’s clutch— 
Skilled in the wiles of woodland art, 
The lance to wield, to point the dart,— 
The steed to check in full career; 
While rings the rifle’s voice of fear,— 
Through woodland labyrinths'to weave 
The errless chace, by morn or eve,-— 
Well versed to stab, to scalp, to brain, — 
And hurl the glitteringaxe amain——- 
Unseen in ambuscade to lie, 
And upward burst with deaf’ning cry, 
Fair need had he, ere: morning hour, | 
To press afar beyond their power, 
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And still, as faster on they came, 
Unfaltering fled the noble game. 


rs 


All other sign of strife had died 
Save that far up the mountain’s side: 

With toil the weary foe o’erprest 
From bloody revel sank to rest ; 

No more the echoing rifle gave 
O’erwhelming death to flying brave ; 

No longer from the greenwood broke 
The grappling cry—the axe’s stroke— 

On one wild track pursuit alone 

Far down sent shout and bugle tone, 
For there the border leaders throng, 

And still the length’ning chace prolong; 

There hunter tall, and agile scout, 

Urge on the wild disordered rout : 

For well they recked, no foot but one 
Could ’scape the toils of battle won ; 
With nimble bound so far could lead, 

And foil the deep-breathed sleuth hound’s speed— 
And he—their terror and their hate, 
Laid first their border desolate ; 

Called forth the battle tribes from far 

To wage insatiate, endless war,— 

Swept the intruders from the land 

To rule supreme with ruddy hand.— 

Who first their homes in ruin laid ? 

He led the band—by midnight’s shade— 
Whose voice their quiet dreams awoke ? 
From him the startling war-whoop broke— 
Who foremost fought ’mid battle’s roar ? 
He on whose winding steps they bore. 


v. 


O’er steep, and crag, and summit knoll, 
Onward the war notes echoing roll ; 

Through wide defile and cavern deep, 
Their wild, commingling accents sweep, 
While from the fierce, marauding crew, 

Unchecked the stately Kankra flew. 

With steady foot, and desperate bound, 

Upward his dubious way he wound : 

The cold wind on his bosom beat, 

But quench’d not its relentless heat— 

rk were his musings—dark his eye 

fathomless malignity ; ° 
Yet naught his lineaments revealed 
Of that deep smouldering fire concealed. 
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Twice, as o’er shelving rocks he sprang, 
The foremost deadly rifle rang ; 

Oft might he hear their cautious hail 
Borne fitful on the passing gale ; 

Oft as he turned, with listening ear, 
The crackling brake betrayed them near ; 
While close the slow-hound faintly yelled, 
In leash by foremost huntsman held ; 
Full on his foot-prints still they toil, 

And vain his arts the chace to foil, 
Though singly none the effort dare, 
To brave the tiger in his lair— 

Or deem alone they might withstand 

The terrors of his sweeping hand, 
Who oft had scatheless burst away, 

By numbers hemmed, in battle fray,— 
And well they recked, few dare impede 

His grim course in his hour of need. 


Vi. 


Inveterate all, yet hushed and mute, 
Maintained they still the long pursuit ; 
Along the mountain side they strove, 
And still the warrior toiled above ; 
The eagle in her eyrie slept, 
So light and warily he stept ; 
The mountain panther heard not when - 
He glided past his rocky den ; 
With feet by granite pebble torn, 
And garments rent by mountain thorn, 
And frame by giant effort worn, 
Still on his way he held, 
Tho’ gloomily his pathway towered, 
And closer yet the foemen cowered, 
And darker still the tempest lowered 
And far the summit swelled. 


Vile 
His eye, despite all toil and pain, 
Still seanned the path he late had ta’en— 
Tho’ fiercely gleamed that falcon eye, 
Night veiled the lurking prowlers nigh ; 
Naught he discerned, save far below sali 
The watchfires’ dim and flickering glow 
But straight the gloom slow wore away 
Dread presage of the coming day ;— 


It tipped the mountain’s summit hoar, 
And soon would glance his pathway o’er, 
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Soon must he sink like hunted game 
Beneath the deadly rifler’s aim : 

Such fate thy Monedo commands, 
Proud leader of the dusky bands! 


VIII. 


While morn approached with ruddy hue, 

The Bushmen rais’d their wild holloo : 

The warrior turned with ready ear, 

And marked their far divided cheer ; 

A new-born hope shot through his brain, 
When thus disclosed their tardy train ; 

With quick resolve} he sprang aside, 
Their stealthy coming to abide ; 

A jutting rock protection gave— 

“ Here let them meet the hated Brave— 

‘Of all bereft, thus much have I, 

“To choose a fitting place to die—” 

Thus spake the Chief—and o’er his brow 

No shade of sadness flitted now ; 

Calm as the granite summit bare, 

His features wore no sign of care ; 

His eye though deadly, yet serene 

As when it look’d on council scene ; 

Stern and immovable he stood, 

Like panther waiting in the wood ; 

Scarce rustles as the wild winds sing 

Above his head the falcon’s wing, 

So safely shaded his retreat | 

‘Where beet’ling cliffs high arching meet. 


Ix. 


With cautious ear, and silent pace, 
‘Two forms gigantic led the chase ; 
The narrow pass all sombre lay, 
Not yet illumed by morning’s ray ; 
Mutt’ring low curses as they strode, 
He heard them near his still abode— 
Their tow’ring, heavy forms he saw 
Nearer and nearer onward draw ; 
Loud startling howled the jaded hound, 
And bristling snuffed the tainted ground ; 
With ready weapon points advanced, 
Their dark eyes round the covert glanced— 
That moment as they doubtful stand, 
The light axe left the warrior’s hand | 
One caitiff’s heaving breast it tore, 
To beat ’gainst forest child no more— 
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Far forward as the stroke he lunged, 
Deep o’er his brow a bullet plunged, 
And on him fierce, with eye of flame, 
With knife on high, the Bushman came— 
A panther spring—a dying groan— 
The stately Kankra stood alone ! 


xX. 


Arose behind exultant cries, 
As down the rifle’s echo dies, 
“ Ay, well we know that sounding peal, 
« Black Asa there has set his seal, 
“ Full well he keeps the oath he swore, 
“The Kankra seeks his sunset shore—” 
With idle triumph on they strain, 
To mock above the fancied slain, 
But in the lonely pass instead, 
Grim lay the giant huntsman, dead ! 
With sullen eye, and bosom gored, 
Dark Asa pressed the mountain sward, 
No more to stalk in gloomy pride, 
The idol of the border side : 
Before him many a red man fell— 
Their Chieftain has avenged them well 


XI. 


While o’er his pallid corse they leant, 
With mingled. fear and fury blent, 
Arose a sudden cry—* Ha! fly— 

“ Or with slain Asa stay to die, 

“ Yon tow’ring cliff’s high brow above, 
“ T saw the skulking Kankra move ; 

“* Asa’s long sounding gun he bears, 

“ And like the cat of mountain glares, 
“ F’en now he singles out his prey, 
“Flee for your lives—away—away !” 


XII. 


As wild fowl, torn by murderous hail, 

Fly fluttring down the passing gale— - 

As flocks, at famished wolf-dog’s breath, 
Burst timid o’er the pasture heath, 

So fled they down the threat’ning steep, _ 
With fearful and tumultuous sweep— 
But ere they left that fatal pass, , 
Their leader stumbled on the grass— 
And not unchecked their mad career, — 
The Kankra loitered in their rear; 
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The twanging rifle gave reply, 
Aimed by no trifler’s hand and eye,— 
With triple vengeance he repaid 
Their dastard chase by midnight’s shade ; 
‘Tremendous o’er the panic rout, 
He gave his tribe’s victorious shout, 
Suregd high in air, the caitiff’s knell, 
_And woke the horsemen in the dell; 
Fresh terror added to the flight 
Of those who scoured the mountain height, 
New impulse to the coward gave, 
__And awed the slow-retiring brave ; 
While some, with heedless leap amiss, 
Dashed frightful o’er the precipice, 
Down—down—they went— 
With swift descent— 
And sunk into the vast abyss! 


XIII. 


Morn’s bright banner, waving high, 
Fans with freshness earth and sky ; 
Flames with meteor rush and tremble 
Where the cold, storm-mists assemble ; 
Spreading mystic joy and beaming 
Through the dark abodes of dreaming ; 
Burns along the placid river, 
Neath the dewy woodland’s quiver ; 
Wraps the mountain’s summit hoary 
In a crimson crest of glory; 
While anon the scene expands— 
Lo! the far off prairie lands ! 
Lengthening, like the silver awning 
Woven ere the fairy dawing, 
By those sprites of ether lightness _ 

From the Isles of joy and brightness, 
’"T wixt the cavern and the grove, 

For the trysting hour of love 
Lost, the rapt eye’ still surveys 

Where the dimpling sunlight plays’ 
O’er the magic realm sublime, 
Fresh in Nature’s bursting prime :— 
Vain, the life-lorn spirit courses 
Through the full heart’s joyous sources, 
To drink in the vast delight 
Of a scene so glad and bright. | 


XIV. 


They fled, in crowds, in pale dismay, 
With sudden burst, and mad essay, 
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Fast down the craggy mountain range, 
Who know not fear, nor time, nor change ;— 
Unheeded lie they ghastly there, 
Save those who in the defile lay 
Beside the panther’s fetid lair, 
To feast the wheeling birds of air, 
Or call the cougar from afar, 
And wolf-cub, o’er their forms to war ; 
While he who bore the name of fear, 
All scornful hovered on their rear. 


V6): 


High t’wards the Zenith ‘rose the sun 
Ere ceased its peal that echoing gun, 
And when the valley’s base they won, 
Confused and trembling all :— 
The horsemen marshalled their array, 
Closed firm behind their headlong way, 
The re-united Tribes to stay, 
And on them firmly fall: 
Yet there no thundering bands pursue— 
Nor rose on high the war halloo— 
But midway up the mountain blue 
A stately form was seen, 
High on a cliff’s o’erhanging brow, 
To careless watch the route below, 
Then calmly turn, with footsteps slow, 
Behind the rugged screen. 


>. an 


The Chieftain walked that mountain lone, 
As one who naught of toil had known ; 
Relaxed his brow—his bearing free, 
And steady beamed his tranquil eye, 
Save when a glance of scorn it gave 
At livid foeman’s bloody grave. 
Beside dark Asa’s corse he found 
The hunter’s toil-worn, faithful hound ; 
When soothingly he deigned to greet, 
It crouched with meekness at his feet ; 
The mood of fury passed away, 
With him who on the mountain lay ; 
“ Fleet loyal creature come with me— 
«¢ With man I war, and not with thee— 
« Well did’st thou do their fierce behest— 
“When were these limbs so sorely pressed 7 
« Allegiance—truth—thy meek eye blends, 
‘“ And now | have not many friends!” 
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XVII. 


While spake the Chief, a throb of woe 
Palsied his heart’s convulsive throe ; 
The carnage, gloom, of yesternight, 
Apalling burst upon his sight ; 

The death-stroke and the victor cheers 
Which then he heard, again he hears, 
His falling bands again he sees, 

And hears their wailings in the breeze— 
Too true the dire reality 

Came to his heart—came to his eye— 
And now he is an outcast from 

Where sleep his sires—his forest home,— 
With none to succor—none to cling 

By him who wears the Falcon wing ; 
With waning vigor, wounds unhealed, 
The Future, by the Past, revealed,— 
He who but late so proud and stern 
Had naught of hardihood to learn, 
Unconscious drooped his lordly head 

As memory—memory—backward sped ; 
That form so stately and erect, 

Quailed at the harrowing retrospect. 


XVIII. 


He walked that mountain’s steep ascent, 
While torturing fiends his bosom rent ; 
A crag peered out beyond the rest, 
He gained its utmost summit crest, 
And from the far commanding height, 
Stretched to the vale his aching sight ; 
Convulsive pangs his bosom tore, 
His face a settled sorrow wore, 
Yet lamentation spake he none 
For tried companions dead and gone— 
No sadly figured requiem— 
No wailing plaint—no dying hymn— ; 
For those who died defending him, 
And for their country nobly fell :— 
He only looked a long farewell ! 

And breaking up the mournful spell, 
Pale o’er the mountain battlement, 

A homeless wanderer he went. 


END OF CANTO FIRST. 


' Norg.—In adopting the clipt heroic, or octo.syllabic verse, for an attempt which 

he has long contemplated in reference to the Indian wars on the Western frontier, the 

writer was aware that comparisons must be provoked which could in no way favor 

him, or in truth any other poetaster since the days of the great Sir Walter’s time 3 but 
F 
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CORPORAL PUNISHMENT IN THE ARMY. 


BY THE OLD SOLDIER. 


Tur death of a soldier of the 7th regiment of Hussars, while 
recently undergoing corporal punishment on Hounslow Heath, 
has been made the subject of judicial investigation in England ; 
and the legislative wisdom of the British nation is now engaged 
in considering how far it may be possible, not wholly to abolish 
this revolting punishment, but to render it applicable only to 
particular offences, and in no instance to exceed a certain 
number of lashes—I believe fifty. 

Schools are to be established, books procured, and other 
laudable means employed, with the object of improving the 
moral character of the soldier, and of repressing insubordina- 
tion without the aid of corporal punishment. 

Although intended for something better, as I shall presently 
shew, it has been my fortune to have borne arms in the service 
of my country, in the humble but honorable capacity of a 
‘private soldier ; and it was due, more perhaps to good luck 
than my own good management, that 1 succeeded in escaping 
the terrors of the lash. 

A wise woman, skilled in astrology, is said to have predicted 
at my birth, that if not spoiled in the course of: training, 1 
might be certain of finding myself one day either Lord Chan- 
cellor of England, or Primate of all Ireland. My fond parents 
lent a willing ear, and no expense was spared to prepare me 
for an office which, they imagined, would ennoble myself and 
enrich my kindred for many generations. , 

Man, they say, is the arbiter of his own destiny. In my 
case I believe it to be true; for, pitching Law, Latin, and 
Divinity to the d—I, off I scampered one fine summer’s morn 
ing, and soon found myself, not Chancellor or Primate, but 
absolute master of a bright English shilling, and a costly bunch 
of ribbons dangling from my bonnet. 

This event—must I declare it to the young ladies of Canada 
happened seven-and-forty years ago. flagellation was then, 
and for many years after, the only punishment known in the 
army. ‘The occurence of crime was not by any means more 
frequent, or marked with a higher degree of enormity than at 
the present day. Members of Courts Martial were not sworn 


that riish of verse which this style admits of could not so easily be aimed at in any 
other. Indeed, this field is common now, and were it not so, the fact seems well 
understood, that he who attempts to write verse in these degenerate days, has a 
perfect license to deliver himself as best he may. ‘The second Canto will be, like 
this, after the manner of Sir Walter Scott. The third will do Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge, as far as maybe; and the fourth will be a downright sacreligious 
attempt upon my Lord Byron. Should the gracious public, by which we mean all 
the readers of Maga. Jr., require more, we pity their stomachs, That will finish 
the cakes and ale. 
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—each pledged his word and honor as an officer and gentleman 
to administer justice according to the rules and articles for the 
better government of His Majesty’s forces; and it was ho rare 
delusion for a poor prisoner to “ throw himself on the mercy 
of the court,” which the next hour pronounced his guilt, and 
sentenced him to receive a thousand lashes. 300 lashes was 
considered a lenient sentence,—the scale seldom graduated 
lower. 

Clemency is very rarely a strong feature in the composition 
of laws framed for the government of troops carrying on the 
duties of war: that humane maxim of our criminal code, to 
temper Justice with mercy, is inapplicable to the emergencies 
that call for their execution. At the period of which I write, 
a Commanding Officer, schooled as all were in the discipline 
of the field, if possessed of any power to mitigate the severity 
of corporal punishment, or lessen the amount, seldom made 
use of it. Ifa prisoner was considered by the surgeon incapa- 
ble of bearing his punishment at once, he was remanded to a 
special ward in the hospital, and ordered out from time to 
time, as his back healed, until every lash was inflicted. I have 
heard of a sentry being taken off his post to receive the balance 
of a former sentence. 

Indecent haste and a total absence of common decorum 
frequently attended those mock trials. ‘The whole proceeding, 
in many cases, seldom occupied one half the time that I have 
been writing those few sentences—the records were brief. ' 
more pens and paper are now consumed at a trial than would 
have then sufficed for a hundred; and it was no uncommon 
occurrence to see a soldier under arms, on parade—the same 
man a prisoner in the guard room, again tied up as a criminal, 
and finally in hospital in the hands of a regimental surgeon— 
all within the short space of a single hour. 

The best conducted soldier ina regiment could not assure 
himself in the morning that he would not, before evening, be 
laid up with a broken skin, in the punishment ward of his 
hospital. 

Much sympathy has been expressed, in the case of a dis- 
honest. little girl, detected in the act of pilfering fruit, and 
heaven and earth invoked to witness the cruelty of detaining 
her for a few moments ina place of security, and adopting 
legal proceedings, by which she was subjected toa fine of two 
shillings and six-pence. For taking two or three apples from a 
neighboring orchard, when on guard, a young lad, not sixteen 
years of age, received in my presence 300 lashes. Poor 
Frank !—he and I were comrades, we came from the same 
place, joined the Regiment at the same time, and passed the 
happy days of our childhood together : and now the 
vicissitudes of fortune, or rather the unrestrained wayward- 
ness of youth, had flung us loose upon the stormy ocean of 
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life, without “sails or rudder” to direct our course—without 
a friend to control, to counsel, to admonish—left to the uncer- 
tain direction of our own will, at the most critical period of 
man’s existence : many a pleasant hour used we to spend, after 
our evening drills, innocently ranging the verdant glades that 
skirt the charming town of Kilkenny, or luxuriating in the 
limpid waters of the “ Barrow.” Poor fellow, when I saw 
him fastened to the triangles, and his youthful blood bedewing 
the earth on which his feet barely rested, I thought my heart 
would break, and worlds would I have given to be back again 
with my mother—but that could not be, I had yet to see more 
of a soldier’s life—to witness more of human suffering—to learn 
how man can treat the image of his Maker. The poor lad 
bore his punishment well—his proud spirit disdained to utter a 
sigh—no complaint escaped from his lips; but it was easy to 
perceive that the effort was too much for his slender frame 
—the punishment too severe for his tender years. He was 
soon dismissed from the hospital, and returned to his duty ; 
the glow of youth had fled from his cheeks—his clear manly 
blow assumed a shade of sadness—he became cheerless and 
melancholy, and descended broken hearted to the grave ere he 
had completed his twentieth year. This is no forced picture, 
no fancied exaggeration, but a sad, mournful reality. 

An old man, a corporal, for spending a small sum of public 
money, which might have been replaced by stoppages from 
his pay in less than a fortnight, was degraded from his rank, 
and made to suffer, on the same parade, a corporal punishment 
of 500 lashes. This was a remarkable man. Possessed of 
Herculean strength, though not exceeding five feet seven inches 
in stature, he could seize the stoutest grenadier in the regiment 
and fling him from his arms as if he were but a child, and yet 
quiet and inoffensive as an infant. A singular fete performed 
by him, near Dublin, immortalized him in that City, and I 
venture to say that those who remember the achievement, 
relate it with astonishment to the present day : 

There is in the vicinity of the City a large enclosure called 
the Phcenix Park, always inhabited by an immense flock of 
wild deer. Among these, at that time, was a furious annimal, 
ihe terror of every one whose business led him through the Park. 
Several attempts had been made to secure this brute, but in 
vain, and Florence McCarthy undertook, single-handed, to 
accomplish the bold task. Sallying forth one summer’s morn- 
ing, in his shirt sleeves, armed with a black-thorn stick, and 
followed by an immense multitude of spectators, he soon found 
himself in presence of his fierce antagonist. A furious conflict 
immediately commenced—McCarthy plying his faithful shille- 
lah with overwhelming force and precision—the infuriated 
deer using his natural weapons with terrible effect. The 
contest lasted upwards of an hour, at the end of which time 
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Florence subdued his powerful victim, and led him in triumph 
through the principal streets of the City; but his own lace- 
rated frame, streaming with blood, and the few articles of dress 
which he wore, torn to shreds, gaye’ ample proof that the’ 
victory had been pretty well earned. A large subscription 
was collected as the reward of his prowess, on the spot, and, 
amidst the deafening shouts of thousands, he returned to his 
barrack with flying colors. } 

‘Bhis brave man was destined, not many years after, to 
shed his blood ingloriously, when deprived of all power to aim 
a blow in self defence ; although if at liberty, he could have 
thrown triangles, Drum-Major, and all his instruments of 
torture, over his manly shoulders, and pitched them into the 
noble stream that rolled murmuringly past the’ lofty walls of 
our barracks, as if expressing its horror of the inhuman carnage 
unnecessarily carried on within. 

Various modes were adopted for increasing the severity 
of those punishments. Cats were often steeped in brine.— 
The Drum-Major invariably inflicted the first 25 lashes, and 
seldom failed to leave the marks of his toes in the ground, no 
matter how hard and solid the earth may be. Drummers were 
regularly trained to this part of their duty, and exercised two 
or three times a week in wielding the cat against the trunk of 
some tree—flogging, in fact, was reduced to a science ; and at 
that time it was considered disgraceful to the service to commit 
a soldier to the common gaol or to any other public prison. 

Such was the service less than 50 years ago. Improve- 
ments, suggested by a period of peace, the longest ever known 
in Europe, and never, I hope, to be disturbed, have been 
gradually introduced, and the. character of the soldier raised 
above its former level,: not only by a better classification and 
definition of military offences, but by reducing the number of 
lashes, and discountenancing undue severity in their infliction, 
by the substitution, in many cases, of less degrading modes of 
punishment. In addition to these, strict orders have been 
issued by the Commander-in-Chief, requiring all officers in 
conveying necessary admonition or reproof, to abstain from 
the use of harsh and abusive language, calculated only to 
irritate the soldier and lessen him in his own estimation. The 
result of this humane regulation, is, that a man now approaches 
his officer with confidence and respect, whereas formerly he 
could not look him in the face without feelings of indignation 
and terror. This single fact, which no old officer or old 
soldier will attempt to dispute, goes far. to prove that humilia- 
ting, disgraceful,.and torturing punishments are by no means 
indispensable for maintaining discipline in the English army. 
Fifty lashes are now deemed sufficient punishment for an 
offence which, half a century back, would have been visited 
with one thousand. ! 
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Insubordination is one of the worst crimes a military man 
can commit; it subverts all order, and no dependance can be 
placed in a body. of troops among whom it obtains a footing ; 
but I deny that it exists or ever did exist, unless caused by 


some great misapprehension, in the British army ; one thousand 


instances of refractory behaviour, growing out of intoxication, 
fail in establishing to my mind a single act of insubordination ; 
something else is wanting, and that other thing, whatever it 
may be, has never yet been discovered in the British serVice. 
It is unwise therefore, and highly impolitic to retain suspended 
over the head of a good man, this last fragment of a cruel 
system, as an emblem of his degradation. 

' Am I here understood to say that corporal punishment could 
safely have been abolished, although it unquestionably might 
have been mitigated and considerably abridged, consistently 
with the strictest rules of military discipline, thirty or forty 
years ago; or that any other means could be substituted for 
repressing licentiousness and disorder among large bodies of 
troops, should the same circumstances of the service unfortu- 
nately return?! Certainly not. An army in the field or 
traversing a friendly territory, where the state of its supplies 
must depend chiefly upon maintaining a good understanding 
with the inhabitants, can as safely dismiss its commissariat as 
do without a Provost Martial. , 

In the order of Providence we look in vain for anything unrea- 
sonable or paradoxical, anything inconsistent or that contradicts 
itself; a superficial observer, arguing from these ptinciples, might 
arrive at the conclusion that all warfare is contrary to the will 
and sanction of the Deity, because here he discovers the appa- 
rent anomaly of a relaxation of discipline, while the reins of 
authority are held more firmly than would be requisite in any 
other situation in which an army can be placed. Discipline 
is never relaxed in the field ; but some men, ever guided, by the 
ungovernable impulses of their own bad passions, will commit 
excesses which, if permitted, would soon bring the best con- 
ducted campaign to a disastrous conclusion. 

Prompt and energetic measures must be adopted for repres- 
sing such disorders. In every well disciplined army marau- 
ders and stragglers in search of plunder are treated with the 
greatest rigor, A necessary act Involves no cruelty, and any 
one that condemns it, in this case, would condemn the judge 
who orders a highway robber, for execution. Severity of 
example is sometimes as indispensable, on service, as food -and 
raiment. 

The General Officers are. frequently reminded in public 
orders to hold their divisions and brigades constantly pre- 
pated, and as complete as possible, for any movement that 
may be directed. How can they be expected to give obedience 
to those orders, if constantly thinning the ranks and reducing 
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the number of their fighting mien, in sending culprits to the 
rear to undergo various periods of imprisonment for every 
punishable offence that occurs? According to this rule, it 
might very soon happen that one-half of the division or brigade 
would find itself engaged in guarding the other half as prisoners. 

They must be in possession of a more summary check: 
deprive them of that check, by doing away with corporal punish- 
ment, and you must never attempt to send an army into the 
field: The consequences of such mistaken humanity are too 
obvious, and no general officer would be so foolishi as to assume 
the command. 

Sometimes too, in peaceable times, on the line of march, it 
may be indispensable to resort to it; but the number of lashes 
in every case, if you wish to retain the man’s services, should 
never .exceed five-and-twenty. This chastisement will be 
sufficient to recal the most turbulent and refractory soldier to 
a proper sense of his error, and will not disable him for 
resuming the march, or performing any other duty. 

It is only in such cases, and to such an extent that 1 ever 
could approve of the use of the “cats.” In settled quarters 
a commanding officer, unwilling to inure the charge of cruelty, 
will not find it necessary to have recourse to them. 

They are never used in the French army ; and we, the most 
enlightened and civilized nation on the face of the globe—men 
who tremble at the horrors of the Guillotine, turn pale at the 
bare name of the Spanish Inquisition, endow plans of education 
and chairs of humanity ; expend millions in improving the social 
condition of the sable African ; we, who reproach other States 
for trafficking in human flesh, are cast into hysterics when the 
screams of the Virginian black, suffering under the excrutiating 
lash of his master, wafted over the expansive ocean by the 
western breeze, appeal to our sympathies +—in the teeth of 
all this fuss, in the middle of the nineteenth century, when 
civilization, refinement, and humanity have arrived at the 
highest point of perfection,—with one of England’s sons, lace- 
rated and torn, stretched before us upon his lowly bier ;—one 
of those brave fellows whose indomitable valor and stern 
submission to command, vanquished on their own ground 
the chosen masses of the French nation, headed by the 
greatest soldier that ever waved a sword or led an army to 
battle-—and emblazoned Wellington’s name on a pinnacle of 
Martial renown’ hitherto unattained by any other subject.— 


n of that glorious: achievement, not yet faded from our 
memories, we sit calmly down, and unblushingly proclaim to 
an astonished world, that the discipline of our noble army, in 
its settled quarters, in time “of peace, with. the laws of the 
realm within our reach, cannot be maintained without the 


torturing aid of the lash !! 


tl 


| “yith this sad revolting spectacle before us, and the recollec- 
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Well, John, but you are a queerish old fellow—full of native 
good humor, but sometimes unfeeling and very selfish.— 
Accustomed to handle your fists in manly combat, you think 
nothing of a sound drubbing ; the case would be different 
I believe though, were another to stand before you, thumping 
away at your portly figure, and you deprived of the power to 
throw up a guard, and let fly at his “potato trap,” in return— 
that would not be fair play—would it John ? 

Seated in an easy chair, before a cheerful good fire, enjoying 
the luxury of a foaming mug of ale, and a pleasing long pipe, 
about the moral debasement of the soldier you don’t care a 
button. So long as he fights your battle, extends your empire, 
guards your possessions, and protects your firesides and altars 
from domestic foe and foreign aggressor—so long as you are 
safe, he may, for all you care, be shot down like a dog, or | 
flogged to death the next minute. I am not your enemy, 
John, and all the harm I wish you is, that you and all other 
abettors of corporal punishment, beyond the limits I have 
suggested, may be compelled to receive fifty lashes, over the 
bare shoulders, each summer’s morning, for one week, before 
breakfast. Be me sow], old chap, I think you would soon burn 
the “cats,” and rather than have the discipline renewed, e’en 
consent to let Dan have his own Parliament. 

Unlike persons in civil life, a soldier is a mere machine— 
freedom of thought is all that can be reckoned as his own—in 
nothing else can he be said to possess any will whatever, but 
moves and acts by the command or permission of others; it 
is not difficult, therefore, to perceive that example must exercise 
a powerful influence in the direction of his conduct. Prevail 
upon the soldier to abstain from the abuse of strong drink— 
treat him with humanity and the consideration due to a fellow 
creature—address to him rational and consistent orders—be as 
strict as you please, but do him no injustice, and, take my word 
for it, you do not require the assistance of the Drum-Major to 
maintain subordination in your regiment. , 

The course here recommended cannot at all times be free 
from unavoidable interruption. The officers of a regiment 
seldom approach their men oftener than twice in the four-and- 
twenty hours. During the remainder of the time their juris- 
diction is maintained through the agency of the non-commis- 
sioned officers ; and if they suffer the authority of this useful 
class to be impaired, or neglect to sustain it with their own, 
that moment, to a certain extent, they sap the foundation of 
discipline. A non-commissioned oflicer therefore, in the 
execution of his office, unless manifestly guilty of some gross 
irregularity, is always, very properly, declared to be in the 
right, and a soldier interrupting him ‘in the discharge of his 
duty, or refusing to obey his commands, if the case is no worse, 
must make a suitable apology, or incur the risk of more serious 
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consequences. Apart from the effects oPstrong drink, from 
acts of dishonesty and theft, nine-tenths of a soldier’s crimes 
originate in misunderstanding. The natural warmth of some 
men—the nervous anxiety with which they require their 
orders to be instantly obeyed—the stubborn disposition and 
hesitating manner of others,—those adverse tempers frequently 
produce altercations between non-commissioned officers and 
privates, which in many instances, from the character they 
assume, can only be adjusted by the interposition of a Court 
Martial; but being the result of accidental causes, I do not 
regard them as peeping prot of insubordination, although 
that expression may be employed in designating the offence. 

I do not remember, in the course of my career, many 
instances of a non-commissioned officer properly and strictly 
discharging his duty, being treated, in its execution, with 
contumely or disrespect by his men; or that such a person 
often found it necessary, on his own account, to bring a soldier 
to punishment ; for this reason, when I hear of “disobedience 
of orders,” or disrespectful language to a non-commissioned 
officer in the execution of his duty,” I always examine hoth 
sides of the question, and although I should find nothing to 
justify, seldom fail to meet with some extenuation in favor of 
the accused party. A hasty word or command unnecessarily 
urged on the one side, is followed by some improper observa- 


tion on the other, and this simple beginning I have known, in 


my time, not unfrequently to end in a Court Martial. Who 


then can hold up his hand before his Maker, and conscien-: 


tiously affirm that cases of this description, when both parties, 
though of course in a very unequal degree, are not free from 
culpability, should be visited with equal punishment, or deny 
that almost any other will answer all purposes much better ? 
What officer requires to be told that no soldier ever brought to 
this disgraceful punishment, through the instrumentality of a 
non-commissioned officer, will forgive that man to the day of 
his death ?—he may and will forgive him after undergoing 
imprisonment, because he has time for reflection and seldom 
faiis to convince himself that he had no right to make any reply 
whatever. Jn the society of his comrades he soon forgets the 
solitude of his cell; but reflection, in the other case, only 
recalls the torturing punishment he has endured, and no matter 
what impartiality he. may use in examining his own conduct, 
he never can. pardon the author of his disgrace so long as he 
bears the marks of it about his person, Is this human nature, 
or is it not? If it be, sound policy, ere it recognise the value 
of good understanding amongst men who are placed side by 
side fighting the battles of their country, cannot omit to con- 
demn the unnecessary use of the lash. 4 

Who, moreover, can say that other crimes known amongst 
soldiers differ from-those of the same class which occur daily 
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in civ’ life, or that Me means employed by the ordinary tribu- 
na's of justice are not sufficient for repressing them? And if 
no man can conscientious!y make those affirmations, where, I 
ask in the name of common humanity, is the necessity for 
continuing this cruel and disgraceful punishment in the garri- 
sons and settled quarters of our troops ? 

With the view of adding to the respectability and comfort 
of the unmarried sergeants of the army, messes have been 
formed; and to prevent them from associating with the 
privates they are permitted to purchase their own liquors. 
These excellent institutions like all others of human origin, are 
not however without their attendant evils. The permission 
to introduce liquor has invested them, in a variety of instances 
with the character of canteens—habits of intemperance are 
there formed, prejudicial to correct discipline; for it cannot be 
supposed that a person at all excited by drink, can exercise his 
authority with moderation and judgment, or expect to have his 
orders obeyed with the same degree of alacrity, as if emana- 
ting from a sober man. This wasa great evil in my time— 
1 dow’t mean to say that it is the case at present, 

L also observed in my time that some of the officers made no 
scruple of transgressing, after dinner, the salutary effects of 
prudence and good example ; and it often seemed odd to me 
how they could conscientiously unite in giving judgment next 
day in the case of a soldier charged with the same off:nce. 

But circumstances alter cases. In those days it was not the 
act itself, but the party committing it that constituted crime. 
In the officer’s case It was considered nothing more, among his 
own class, than “taking too much wine after dinner ”—in the 
soldier's, according t» the opinion of the same men, “ unpardon- 
able drunkenness”—th2 venial indiscretion of the one be-ame 
henious guilt in the other—there was one law for the officer, 
and another for the soldier. This one-sided rule, however, 
seldom extended beyond the limits of the regimental circle. 
The General Officers, much to their credit, inno instance ever 
subscribed to it. A single incident familiar to many will con- 
firm this statement : ' 


It happened in one of our Eastern possessions, that the 
officer commanding a guard, and his corporal, were both absent 
when visited by the ficld officer on duty. They were ordered 
for trial and sentenced—the officer to be severely reprimanded, 
and the corporal to be reduced to the ranks, and to suffer a 
punishment of 300 lashes. “Upon the word and honor” of 
thirteen gentlemen, this was an equitable decision. The 
General Officer in command thought otherwise ; the advantages. 
of birth, of superior education, high station, and responsibility, 
conferred, in his opinion, no license to commit crime, no impu- 
nity from punishment; and the offence being the sarne, he 
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assimilated the penalty, by directing the corporal to be sever ‘ly 
reprimanded. Here was even-handed justice, and under su-h 
a system, | maintain that insubordination cannot exist. 


Drunkenness is the fruitful source of every crime committed 
in the British army. Strike at the root of the evil, and insub- 
ordination becomes a mere phantom. Soldiers, if properly 
managed, and acting under the influence and encouragement 
of good example, will soon perceive the superior advantages 
of sober, steady habits; but the fable of the « feasting the 
shepherds and the wolf” must not be reduced: to practice : 
they must not witness in their superiors, excesses which are 
denied to themselves. Let every regiment be one great tem- 
perate meeting—abolish canteens, for with what color of 
justice can you punish a man for drinking liquor, when you 
place it in the centre of the barrack square for the express 
purpose of being sold to him? and having thus laid the foun- 
dation of sound morality, you may purchase books and open 
schools to some purpose. 


In conclusion, I wish to observe that what I have stated in 
relation to excessively severe punishments—to one-sided systems 
of legislation, and to unfair decisions of unsworn Courts, has 
reference to remote periods of our military history, far beyond 
the experience of any soldier serving in the present army. . No 
officer under the rank of Colonel can have any knowledge of 
the subject, except by consulting the public records of his 
regiment. 

Were it my business to pass through the garrisons and 
quarters of the British army at the present day, and “unfold 
the interior to exterior light,” I might exhibit a far more 
pleasing picture, sullied only by one single blot,—the last 
remnant of a barbarous system—practically, I am happy to 
say, in many regiments long since exploded; but there hangs 
the foul vestige, and so long as it remains, a feeling of self 
humiliation will retain possession of every good soldier’s breast, 
which certainly cannot be considered an advantage to the 
service. 


As I cannot subscribe to the opinion that refractory beha- 
viour, originating in drink, or casual squabbles between non- 
commissioned officers and privates, constitute insubordination ; 
so neither do I admit that a solitary instance of severity, 
although unfortunately resulting in the death of a fellow crea- 
ture, can be regarded as an indication of the existence of 
systematic cruelty. It isa melancholy accident, which, despite 
all human prudence and foresight, must sometimes happen in 
the best regulated army; and I deny that any army in the 
world is better managed, particularly as regards the comfort 
and advantage of the soldier, than the’ present military force of 
Great Britain. : 
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Partial evils, some one has told, oft’times bring forth univer- 
sal good, and who knows but this may be one of them.— 
Strong indeed must be the necessity for corporal punishment, 
irresistible the influence of its advocates, and unanswerable the 
arguments in its favor, if it now stand the test of public opinion. 
When an important subject is taken up by the English Come 
mons for investigation. the whole nation with eager curiosity 
look forward to the result. The press, 1 had nearly said the 
pulpit, ordinary citizens, all classes, high and low, unite in 
examining its merits; and I see no subject so likely to arrest 
public attention in England, as one that excites public indigna- 
tion, and with a trifling exception, the reprobation and disgust 
of all men. 

Without claiming any pretension to the gift of prophecy, 
I have no hesitation in declaring my humble opinion, that the 
late unfortunate event, much as we justly deplore Ht, will give 
a death blow to Corporal Punishment. A consummation 
devoutly to be wished for. 


THE AGRICULTURAL REPORT FOR AUGUST, 1846. 


The Canadian Harvest of 1846, on the whole, must be pronounced one of the 
most plenteous with which a bountiful Providence has blessed the Province. From 
no part do we hear of any failure, although the extra production hay not been every 
where alike. The long continued drought felt so severely in the central parts of 
Canada West, has not been universal, but seems to have confined its ravages to 
between Hamilton and Brockville. Consequently, such spring grain as was late 
sown, together with Potatoes, Turnips, and Garden stuffs, are, in the parts which 
escaped the drought, plentiful as usual, and from the abundance there, the other 
portions of Canada, not so fortunate, will be supplied. 

Of Wheat a more than full average crop is the result, Ina few places west of 
Hamilton, some injury was done by rust, but not sufficiently to gainsay this general 
assertion. Wheat is so abundant, even where the rust prevailed, that it was selling 
at Brantford, on the 29th August, at 2s. 3d. per bushel. Nearly the whole of this 
year’s crop is still in the barn, owing to the want of water to set the mills in motion. 

Of Rye, Oats, Barley, Peas, &c., the produce has been good every wherg, save 
where the drought raged, and there Qats and Peas are scarce and dear; but as we 
observed before, one part of the Province will supply the other, and no general 
scarcity will be experienced. Although the Eastern Military Contract for Forage 

has been taken at.a very low rate, it is not believed that Oats in the vicinity of 
Kingston, will range below 1s 6d. per bushel at any period of the year. 

Of Potatoes our accounts are very contradictory. In many parts, some of the 
newspapers speak of the early ravages of the Murrain, by which the tops of the plant 
have been destroyed, as if cut with ascythe ; while again, other newspapers, pubs 
lished in the same vicinity, declare these accounts to be exaggerated, and that the 
supply of potatoes will be much us usual. The same remark may be made of the 
United States Journals, in those States where potatoes are cultivated. Our own 
vpinion is, that the Murrain is gradually spreading itself, and exhibiting new features 
of disease. Informer years the root was destroyed chiefly in the cellar ;-—this 
geason it takes place very early in the field.) When the drought raged, the growth 
of potatoes was early checked ; and the Murrain does not seem to have made its 
appearance, or at least very partially ; but the crop isextremely scanty, and in sume 
places hardly worth the digging. In England the potato blight is gencral—east, 
west, north, and south, the cry is ** stillitcomes” In Ireland, the devastation ia 
general, every where the root is rotten, or progressing towards decay. 

Of Hay, the supply is abundant in the extreme, in all parts of the province— 
unprecedently so. 
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CORRECTED MONTHLY BY MR. R. SCOBELL, INSPECTOR. 
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ARTICLES. 
ee 
Asues.—Pearl, & cwt.. sed e/a ng Mail nden Suess ns'b ete ce beeteeue eee ieee 

My ROE EE PTT Sr neta il ah PRR OM ei li 
Sal Eratus (Morton’s) oer L'a aes fe aR a Baca whee spageanen coal Tae 
Frour.—Superfine, @ bbl. 196 B.......cc.cccceccessseessoeeccc 
Fine, do. SahaaetieevecssAdescasegioce chin ceee ean 
Middlings, do. edie Geipinesosesalsscuewestis saccade enhaueaeen 
Hipes.—Cow, Y 109 Boo. ecccccccceccoceces aie 4 Maaiusce eureka s Mac AP sath 
Calf Skins ¢ ib .. PVidane vores eaceuabe teh onc ee atte maaan 
Propves.— Wheat, # ‘bushel, MEO Bh aeetc. a amereescaueerey a oe 
Barley, PST AR ed ete oc dutar seek dcatu CE 
Oats, Go. S4 Tey Rins 0's ¢65,58 Obi tans «sede aaea 
Peaso, Nat Mbinecstuceiite aude RMAs, 
Beans, A ACY Ba ci-edre: Wey eiRees SP ARR 
Rye, 1 PRR De a ce Aa PEM a Sede acc BN she vee ens 
Corn, 7 HE Birdie mpd Asma Ut Sis Heeheles set's accamiiln sda 
Buckwheat, Clips Asia: es, diese dees eaenanagesk ietecnad again tii 
Hay, # ton. Gen es vee d Simm isate docs Paes pe sen hae 
Provisions —Beef, fresh; per I 100 b.. PGMs g's-0)0: LAs PR GMMMEE es eek abkeatte aacek 
Beef, mess, y bbi.. einen: «+ to - > ACME rulley Mee Ma 
** prime mess, do ..... Pa se Caiad ssn o + spechgiheaeens «55s Wate ee ee 
‘6 prime, Ge ras A aa « senate Mantibtugs” 3 Miter, 
Mutton, & tb...... fee, TE el RR AD calla Is, 
Pork, fresh, w Tb ....... lle eked fh a ue ap one ARES NG EN EUR § 
Do. mess, & ubl.. Ve alr A MM 2 TEAS CON ag 
Do. prime iness, * bbl ees dict os <a amossenslec ss aegis 
Do. prime, ¥ bbi. ...... Lee Rule hale te boqses oeenenMNNN Vel Assigph 
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PP UPD pay) dO es encase Pree seeye esses chan Ma Ac Bal 
Butter, 24? Ibs. vc occc neces ee oh Spe ar a 
Fowls, @ pair. RoW taiect lina tuy ee Soycas sUly css spon oes an mene Seana UTR olson) 
Eygs, Y cozen 7 ‘ . 
SrErps.— Timothy, ¥ bushel: Now sisi sreyeiorawa'n Sous h'e-cie oo cig geet a 
Red. Clover...... Prints aaePe si eeeaticse a. des «te vedss¢> aah AB saisis oats gehaste 
Staves.—Standard .......... BUN Wace vases sto. cog. acca i. ss taeh oo a 
West India, do. Bat iv denis vn bee'e «4 og gm cue 
Black Oak, WI dow, ern. + Sapte ne» sda cing nite 
Headings, i feet by 14 inch ...... booncn ore a MeamMURERtn g.058 sc b'eice » tend 
WRN Siar eS ee Eg 
Tallow, # i LEE ht DSA et ee: RRS pire 
AOE. enriches ea SRE YO 
Timper. Pine, GPC OQUIG TOO te snes. ses > onnc feces <o ARMM, ts cca 
ans, FVe REN Des 'G10 eo. vi0, 2 0 vicle nina sia: ¥i0: sib SOMME LC ss sikh ws vate eG 
Plank and common Boards, a thousand Ca 
Cleared do. @ thousand feet........c0cccccseeess BRIS 5. conden vestuaenen 
Black i ad he thousand feet.. 
Woop, ¥ cord,. é . 
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Kingston, 1st September, 1846. 
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PRICES CURRENT AT MONTREAL. 


(Our quotations are the proces of articles of the first quality.) 
Montreay, August 29, 1846. 
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ARTICLES. 


PY fats et w cwt. 
¥°“Péaris..... 
Correz—Laguayra, ‘(good, ) y ‘he PONINONN s hscced taldee rns noose 
Fiovr—Canada Fine, wy bbl. 196 b.. ISR he lP) es EGU Rae aie ASE MN 
- Superfine .. Une Faas oe einer eecedte Wate vetegart 
American Superfine... dp obbieas dees Mian BT Mya 
Grain— Wheat, Upper Canada best, ¥ 60 tae SNR REE BS Ap apey DS B 
Middling do. do. ....... edendee ee 
Lower Canada Red, ¥ ‘niots oe a's Vue 
Bailey. yy minot.. : bi lhet i 
Oats .. paged is 
_ Pease, ‘boiling .. 
Tron—English Bar, wv ton.. 4. Sive's boss vhiguned ever anninte? » seamen 
SR English Roop dar er ccccyedeens te erase alias <fnetisnstt Adve ghunthl ae 
SCOLEH: FIRMING TEIOU inn ca sevevripevced thi val Mebtiteats alates veesee b eaaerce 
Swedish Bar, Goose e: 
Steel, English blest. ¢ Bb . 
Do. Cast .. Me 
Canada Plates, y btiee 
Nails, Cut . Pe opaasthad educh oslo ene Mo meame etme sr \eurnne, he tt 
Movwasses, ¥ gallon... ” a suie Fan sROR cau da ha ltctks eae 
Osrs— Linseed, Boiled, ¥ gallon... 
Linseed, Raw, do. His. 
Olive, / do. 
Lard, do. 
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Seal, do. 
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Canadian, if tae it: | RS ee I. 
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FORSYTH & BELL’S PRICES CURRENT OF TIMBER, DEALS, &c., 
FOR THE FORTNIGHT ENDING WEDNESDAY, 26th AUG., 1846. 


Quesec, 26th Augusl; 1846, 


& D. 8. De 
White Pine, according to average manufacture :— 


Ds tale tas nussas cemdiaornd Vaeeote ee Sa gad dite! Ss 0 33@0 32 
BEY LATE ens. ceisai vee dgeatrcnes sx vant ons slaghp Git sah sen ab ice 04@0 4 
tread? 5” do: | *-.5. oi..65 piviesSistp ciapnig «nica die otal ain aeg Amami Us ers hs 0 44@0 43 
Superior do. ..... Zeger epee. a seislasivedle cuss « vo voltae taaeaendall Pre 0 44@0 54 
In shipping order, according to average and quality gasp miletis 0.4 @ 0.5 
Red Pine, in shipping order, 40 feet average...... ..ccessecesssesee 0114@1 0 
In the raft, according tu average and quality .......csseesseeeeee 09 @011% 
Gaky Dy therdiagy. oo. bck cecclecscsclh esi ok erie 3. cease panmaae ens 13 @0 0 
“In smaller parcels...... he hits atthe PUR BREE ORC ae eh ule 1 33@1 4 
Elm, in the raft, according to average and quulity......-.cese0. 05 @0 8 
MABRUSCCOTTING TO AVSrATe. . «oi on. soe hose ecus vig akencdece eee 03 @0 % 
Tamarac, flatted ..... 0.0.2.0... dics sivpaoitisiaibhs te-sescane eens Daan eat am 04 @0 54 
Staves, standard q& M. fair apeciiications Nee es .£3710@ 0 0 0 
Mey behets die viacs's we PEER Ww 54/rae' swore on Hida a esp: - 815@ 0 0 0 
‘*  W.O. Pun., Merchantable ..... Eis caine deta Baica'e totes 12 0@0 00 
ated Oak ido.o.. vise Sh jo Ate GRAN He Reid es 9 0@10 0 0 
ira Shack ssduved Pt TR eee ARNG SH Fe ot 40@5 00 
Pine Deals, fldated........ccceccececscoses Se aN £10@ 10 10 & 2:ds for Inds, 
PPOPOESTITU cee doc aiccies sec waves sep edenecstteta ss a £11 10@ 12 & 2rds for 2nds. 
Passptuce, ‘lst quality.....2.:540+-c90Qasmnde cece 745 
Do. do. 2nd quality........... Be rds haces 6 0@£6 10 


Parties in England will bear in mind that Timber sold in the raft, subjects the 
purchaser to great expense in dressing, butting, and at times heavy loss fiom Culls 
—if soid in shipping order, the expense of shipping is only to be added. 


REMARKS. 


Our market which had been all Summer in a state of great depression, from the 
humerous supplies irom aboye—the heavy stocks in England, and consequent 
dullness, and the scarcity of money here and there, has all_at once assumed a more 
buoyant and animated complexion, especially in Pine, both Red and White, and 
the transactions, since the sailing of the last packet, have been very extensive. 

Wuire Pine.—from its low price, compared with the two former seasons, has 
been an object of considerable speculation, and a great deal has changed hands at 
about 444. for good rafts, and within the last week a more marked improvement 
has been perceptible in inferior rafts, on which we advance our quotations from 3d. 
to 341 @ 391, are now saleable at 4d @ 44d. For good rafts 441 @ 421, we 
consider the fair criterion, though 5d is asked for some, which a month ago could 
have been purchased at 44d. One superior lot was sold at 54d measured off, bat 
it consisted of most valuable sizes. At these quotations the demand is very fair, 
and the transactions extensive, which is the more remarkable, from the advices 
from England to the 4th instant, inclusive, of the great scarcity of shipping, and 
consequent enhanced rates of freight, which will materially lesson the number of 
vessels that otherwise would have sailed this fall for our port. White Pine had not ' 
materially improved in Liverpool, but there was a more healthy tone in the market, 
and parties interested were sanguine of improvement. 

Rep Pins—Which a few weeks ago was dull at 9d for 40 feet in the raft, is now 
firm at 11d, and higher in proportion in shipping order, and smaller averages, 
which were, with difficulty, placed early in July at 73d @ 8d, now find buyers at, 
9d @ 93d. on arrival. ret . 

Eiu—Comes in generally very sparingly after the first week in August, bnt 
the quantity that has been measured by. the Supervisor is very large indeed, in 
comparison to preceding years, still it ia in fair demand, especially for large 
oat though for srnall which requires dressing, 3d @ to Sd is with dificult 
obtained. 
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Oax.—Is selling by the few drams at 15d for Lake, and good lengths and sizes 
in shipping order command 16d @ 17d ¢ foot, but for small undersized and second 
hand there is little demand. 

Tamarac—Is enquired for, especially for square and for flatted, if full sized. 

Stanparp Staves—Are doing better in London, where they are quoted at £62 
10s. @ £65. Here they have hitherto arrived in limited quantities, but latterly they 
are coming in rather more freely, sales to some extent have been made at £37 10s, 
by the specification. 

White Oak Puncheon are scarce at £12, notwithstanding their decreased value 
in England, owing to the very large supplies from the United States, which 
ultimately will drive us out of the market. 

Red Oak Puncheon are also scarce, as high as £10 has been realized for the 
few which have been brought down. 


Dears.—Both Pine and Spruce are more enquired for, especially second quality 
Spruce. 


Comparative Statement of Arrivals, Tonnage, and Settlers, at the Port of Quebec, 
in the years 1845-6, up to the 25th August, inclusive : 


Vessels. Tonnage. Setilers. 


DOS Dic vein sna giicibe arene esis aad NREL ated Aa ERG Ding Ae 393,255. ...... 23,260 
A EALG. Seis de caine iyeaihcn Gia hanGhN aly Dee Oni SR Wed a 328,569 ...... 28,760 


Leong This Veer. aise eucsseetces eis terre) UG avers 64,659 More, 5,500 
FORSYTH & BELL. 


FREIGHTS—FROM MONTREAL 
To London, Flour, 5s. 3d. @ 0s. 0d, ; Ashes, 35s. 6d. @ 37s. 6d.; Wheat, 9s. 0d. 


@ 10s. Od. 

** Liverpool, do. 5s. ou @0s.0d.; do. 32s. 6d.@ 35s. Od.; do. 9s. 0d. 
' @ 10s. Ud. 

* Glyde......do. 5s, (d.@ 0s. 0d.; do. 00s.0d. @00s0d.; do. 98. Od. 
@ Os. Od. 


EXCHANGE AT MONTREAL. 
Bank, sssc0is5s.00.0:60 days on London,...........-.e+. 0 @ 10 per cent. premium. 


Peivaten i. access 98 ‘days qn’ date ei ee 8 @ 8&4 do. do. 
Banks ucts. »» 3 days on New York............06 13@0 do. do. 
Private eesé 60.0 do. do. iiwsetimevects, SEOGRO do. , do 


THE EDITOR’S TABLE. 


During the past month, only one book has been laid upon our table—** Smith’s 
Canadian Gazetteer,” a handsome volume of 290 pages, Octavo, well printed, and 
published at Toronto, by H. & W. Rowsell, for the author, Mr. Wm. H. Smith— 
The plan of this book 1s exceedingly good, and such a work has long been muchi 
wanted ; but its execution is sadly deficient in correctness. In describing Kingston, 
the writer falls into all manner uf mistakes and blunders ; and his errors of com. 
mission, as well us those of omission, are enough to cast discredit on any undertake 


ing of the’ kind. In fact had any person taken the pains to travestie a short | 


description of Kingston, he could not have done it more effectually than has the 
compiler of * The Canadian Gazetteer.” This is to be regretted, because correct. 
ness is the only thing yalued or looked for in a book of the kind. The other 
portions of the Gazettcer_we ‘have not looked at, being so thoroughly disguated 
with what at first nagurally attracted our attention. 
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EXTRACTS FROM A JOURNAL OF 1843 & 1844.* 


PRA ARAL 


Philadelphia, September. 


My pear Franx,—* Boz’ says, “ Philadelphia is distract- 
ingly regular,” what he intended it is difficult to say, perhaps 
only an attempt at jocularity. It is a beautiful place, and as 
regularity is somewhat akin to repose, it produces that sensation. 


The affairs of life seem more quietly conducted here ; you 
could almost fancy the horses tread more lightly—there is little 
of distraction. By those who like noise, Broadway may be 
preferred ; which is a moderately wide street, not to be com- 
pared with Oxford Street. Here there is fashion and quiet, 
and 1 should say, if one could know the inmates, there is more 
of that enjoyment, without display, which proceeds from being 
highly intellectual, and not “ regularly distracted.” 

They have but one street in New York, ill paved, ill kept— 
here the streets are like promenades, comparatively, with clean 
walks, and some of the finest looking women in the worid, are 
to be seen thereon—of a style certainly less intended for show, 
so far as a stranger is concerned. You know Fanny Kemble 
says they are the fairest:of the fair—about these regions they 
certainly think her one of the queerest. 

There are numerous public buildings and streets here of great 
beauty ; the latter, not only those which intersect the city 
from the Delaware to the Schuylkill, but transverse streets 
lined with trees, most refreshing and agreeable to the visitor, 
after the bustle and confusion of overwrought trade. There 
are numerous fine Squares with fountains, and Washington 
Square, though small compared with ours, is a perfect bijou. 
“ Boz” honors it with too little notice. The works of Fairmont 
which supply this place with water, cost a million and a half 
of dollars—they are situated on the Schuylkill river, which 
has been dammed up for that purpose, and is the power by 
which machinery is moved, to force the water into reservoirs 
MS SIAR ene SARNIA PRS ea al 
* Continued from the September Number, page 256. 
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a great height above it; the grounds around the whole place 
are tastefully laid out,- and a steep ascent of stairs takes you to 
the large basins which seem miniature lakes, around which you 
may promenade among balmy breezes. There is a very 
picturesque suspension bridge and the whole coup @ail might 
charm even “ Boz.” 

This is the place, where both the declaration of Rights and 
declaration of Independence were signed, and promulgated. 
The very room, with the same furniture, is shewn you, where 
those eminent persons sat and wrought their great work— 
nearly two centuries ago. Now do stretch your imagination, 
you may fancy William Penn landing here and treating with 
the Indians ; they shew you the willow still, under which he 
sat ; fancy him, all in good faith, inducing them to surrender 
their homes, their hunting grounds, and the graves of their 
fathers; fancy the low sound of the moaning lament, when 
this ancient people sang their last song over the earth where 
rested their braves; then wonder at the enthusiasm which 
supported men who crossed the mighty deep, for such prospects 
as wilds and forests. and gloom and savages afford,—then 
combine with it the endurance that bore them up through 
every trial. 

Could he look up to the work of his descendants, he would 
see much to admire, and much to blame. It washere that the 
ruinous failure of the Bank of the United States occurred, and 
its late President is still residing here. 

I never think of z¢ without dissatisfaction ; in contemplating 
the Head of a great nation combining to pull down a structure 
which the Government had reared and supported, without 
recollecting the thousands who had’ sheltered themselves, 
beneath, and must be crushed by its sudden fall. Could not 
the affair be supervised and retrieved—could it not be aided by 
the strong hand of power—could not the crisis be postponed. 
It is said in extenuation, that Mr. Biddle’s resistance to Go- 
vernment, and his having to borrow money at an extravagant 
rate of interest, to support the institution, caused the downfall. 
Where did the blame rest? Echo answers where. Itis a 
lamentable affair. 

My friend and namesake, Major Jack Downing, gives a good 
idea of the matter. He says, “It is no more Squire Biddle’s 
doing than it is mine—not a grain more. Look at this long 
list of names—well, these are the owners of the Bank; here 
we see, in the first place, the nation owns one-fifth, and the rest 
is scattered round, as you see here, among an everlasting batch 
of folks all over this country, and some in forin countries ; and 
-I am glad to see on the list, old widows, and old men, and 
trustees: of children, who haint no parents livin’, and all ourown 
people, they put their money in the stock of this Bank for safe 
keepin—not to speculate—and jest so with the innocent 
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foriners ; and the best on’t is, they have paid our folks a pretty 
high premium for every dollar on’t. Well, these are the folks 
then, that compose the Bank. Now, what way do they want 
this Bank managed? The business of the Bank is to Joan 
money, and is jest for all the world like “any rich man whose 
business is to loan out his money—is it his interest to dabble 
in politics, or to let politicians dabble with him ?—not an atom 
on’t. Inever knew one of your rale politicians who could pay 
his debts, and they aint the kind of folks people like to deal 
with who want to loan money. I see all this and know every 
body else must see it, who don’t squint at it, but look it straight 
in the face—its natur’ is jest like the natur’ of any man who 
has got property in the country, and that is to have everything 
go on in harmony ;—no jangles and tangles, and talking politics 
in bar-rooms and porter houses, hurrain for this man, and 
pulling down that man—that kind of work don’t clear up new 
lands, nor plough up old ones,—it don’t keep the hammer goin’, 
and the wheels turnin’, and don’t pay interest, nor principal 
*nother.” 


Why, Frank, you’ve been asleep—no, the cigar fell, and I 
would not interrupt you. Humph—Was not thata clear view 
of my namesake ?—uncommon. 


The whole aspect of this place is just what one desires, 
and expects from its founder. Here Mr. Giruard left some 
millions of dollars for public purposes, The College to be 
erected and called after him, is nobly endowed with two 
millions of dollars—but much of the fund was lost in the same 
national wreck; much is otherwise unavailable, though not 
lost; much spent in litigation, so that there will be little more 
than enough to complete the building, which is nearly finished 
externally, and very like the Bourse in Paris, where they sell 
money, and will take a deposit, at any time, of your extra 
cash: The word means purse, and if you had learned French, 
IT should not have all this trouble of translation—I never. look 
Kindly to it, Jack,—nong, tong, pau. 

The Governor of this State is a General of Militia, his 
Excellency D. Porter, and was elected for three years,—then 
he turns out—any half-pay, Jack %—not a sou. Do you think 
the people here would give you anything after they had done 
with you, even if you had risked your life, and worn out your 
strength for half a century in their service ?—not a stiver to 
buy you a stump. 


The State Debt of Pénnsylvania is thirty-six millions of 
dollars—pretty fair for “our young country.” It is worth 
mentioning that twenty-three millions and a half of it are owing 
to subjects of foreign States, twenty millions are due to England, 
and about ten millions has been borrowed from the citizens of 
the Union. This debt have been contracted for canals and 
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railways—to pay the interest of the public debt for the use 
of the treasury—for roads and bridges—for the penitentiary. 

The value of the improvements, and other securities, is five 
hundred thousand dollars more than the public debt, and 
besides there is a special appropriation for securing the interest, 
which is a proper precaution, as the receipts from the public 
works are of course fluctuating. The internal improvements, 
for the construction of which the principal amount of the State 
debt has been incurred, consist of seven hundred and sixty-eight 
miles of canals and railroads completed, and one hundred and 
sixty-five in progress, and nearly finished. 

There are iron manufactories in this State which are esti- 
mated at the annual value of twenty-two millions of dollars.— 
THe business gives employment to twenty thousand workmen, 
who, with their families, make dependant on the tron trade, 
not less than one hundred and twenty thousand persons.— 
What do they do, Jack, when business grows slack—do they 
who have made money put their hands in their purses and 
divide the surplus among their needy comrades? They know 
a trick worth two of that, Frank ; but you should not interrupt 
me when I am figurin’. A | 

As New York is the great emporium for trade, so Philadel- 
phia is that for manufactures—the locomotives for railways 
are made here, and are not excelled by anything in the world. 
Won't they run off the track! ‘Yo be sure they will—they do 
so every where. Oh, I thought they always went right ahead 
among “them critters,” as Mr. Slick calls them. 

Now, Frank, I have been endeavoring to give you an idea, 
I don’t mean anything personal, of the State transactions,— 
The loans for all are procured much in the same way, for 
similar purposes, and paid in the same manner ; but it is 
evident that along period of prosperity will be required to 
extricate them from their embarrassments, and enable them to 
pay off incumbrances. I hope with all my heart they may get 
it, Jack,—so do J, Frank.—Adieu. ; 


New York—1843. 


My pear Franx,—l! hinted to you before, how completely 
ignorant they are here relative to the cause and extent of our 
taxation. 1 verily think that more than half them believe that 
taxes are raised from the poor to be put into the pockets of the 
rich—the hateful aristocracy; and some could easily be per- 
suaded, that when everything the poor have, but their skins, 
is wrung from them, the proceeds are put into a large place:of 
deposit, and the Queen comes first and takes what she wants, 
then my Albert, the nobility follow, and the plebeians are 
locked out. 
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Of course there are some persons much better informed, but 
they are a small minority of the whole people of this Union. 
A lady was descanting to me the other day, no relation of Julia, 
upon the immense wealth of England, but what a shame, said 
she, to tax your poor so, I replied that the poor do not pay 
taxes except indirectly upon their small consumption. She 
seemed incredulous, and answered, “ Have they not to pay for 
the very light of Heaven ?”—I said they have not, but the rich 
have—how shocking—far less ma’am, than to owe debts and 
not be able to pay them ; you ruin your creditors and stare 
out of two story white frame houses with half a dozen unne- 
cessary windows in each. “Bate 

But how does the naked fact stand? (don’t shew this to any 
ladies) why the laborer, the cottager, the mechanic, pay 
nothing. The rich only pay for the support of the State, of 
the helpless and destitute, for the advancement of religion and 
education—for the blind, the maimed, and the lunatic—many 
a noble lord pays two hundred dollars a year for his light, and 
what else—servants, horses, carriages, stamps on legacies, 
inland bills, promissory notes, foreign exchange, protests, bonds, 
mortgages, indentures, inventories, appraisments, conveyances, 
wills,—on houses, on hounds, one hundred and thirty dollars a 
year,—on lands, and various other things too numerous to 
mention. By all these the poor are not affected ; a house must 
have more than eight windows before it is taxed. The 
exemptions from duties are regulated with great care and 
consideration, If you wished to powder your wig, Frank, 
you would have to pay one pound three shillings and six pence 
sterling money, per annum—rather buy cigars with it, thank you. 

The amount raised under those rates for the poor, annually, 
would nearly pay the debt of the State of Pennsylvania.— 
And why are all these taxes required—not to make canals and 
rail roads, and for other such purposes ? 

The history of the world tells why. A neighboring usurper, 
a ruthless destroyer, a scourge of his own and other countries, 
had doomed England to destruction that he might be left with- 
out a rival—by art and other means he had arrayed nearly the 
whole of Europe against her, and had destined her fair fields 
for the last act of his bloody tragedy—she turned upon herself 
and looked there alone for aid—she subsidised monarchies, she 
supported foreign armies, and to them added her own. The 
aggrieved from other lands sought refuge and repose upon her 
snores—the fleets of powerful States came for shelter to her 
ports—the frustrated invader threatened vengeance by ravag- 
ing and devastating her fair homes—she gave him not the 
trouble, but sought him in his own haunts. For nearly thirty 
years the thunder of her cannon resounded upon sea and land, 
and after various success, she gave to him the doom he had 
meted to others, and designed for herself. 
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What was the consequence ! an enormous, almost over- 
whelming debt ; safety was obtained, but it seemed nearly as 
terrific as the danger—still she bore herself nobly; other 
nations could give no aid, they were all equally exhaused, and 
were her debtors. She turned again upon herself, paid the 
interest to her creditors, and preserved her honor. 


Was it not better far than fire and sword? Were not the 
sums annually raised from the affluent, and those having a 
competency less oppressive than the contributions to support 
an hostile army ? Almost every nation on the continent was 
the scene of rapine, plunder, and woe; their churches were 
desecrated, their altars pillaged—their trophies graced the 
triumphant entries of the invader, on his return to his own 
capital, and were placed as monuments of his victories, in the 
national galleries of his empire. The Italian States alone were 
forced to yield two millions sterling. England was tranquil, 
free and happy ; she heard the tempest in the distance, but she 
was not scathed by it. 


And would not America put forth her might in time of need, 
if her homes and her possessions were assailed, would she not 
give her support and make her contributions ; would not man 
woman and child, rush forth, and say—take all—aye, all, rather 
than hostile foes shall own our lands; and when restored to 
peace, would she lament the sacrifice 1_—Never. 


But had not this country something to do with English 
taxation? Who caused large armaments, and heavy expendi- 
ture, near her borders, in a neighboring Province? Were her 
loafers and maurauders, and vagabonds, restrained or encou- 
raged during a period of internal trouble, in those possessions ? 
Were sympathetic meetings (as now) lauded, and arsenals 
robbed to promote aggression? Were, or were not, all these, 
and more, done to a peaceful ally, increasing her debt in order 
to escape the strangling embraces of her affectionate friend 7— 
Now stop there, Jack—you’ve hit the nail on the head at 
last. 


Another great cause of expenditure, is the defence of our 
numerous dependencies. “ Britain’s trade claims the whole 
habitable globe for its operations; her colonies are placed in 
every direction where man can exist—upon her dominions the 
sun never sets—her flag waves upon every sea—and volumes 
would be required to detail the result of her maritime enter- 
prise, and internal trade.” To protect all these, a large force 
Is required, at a heavy cost, which swells the amount of her 
yearly expenses not a little; yet it would be idle to suppose 
that those very colonies do not furnish an equivalent, directly 
or indirectly, by fostering trade and encouraging manufactories. 


Now stop, Jack, I can’t stand it—you have stood worse at 
Quatre Bras. 
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Did you not retreat from Quatre Bras, Frank ’—-you know 
I was at Brussells. The more shame for you, sir, and if we 
did retreat, it was with our faces to the enemy, and please to 
recollect that I have still a steady hand, and can see a few 
paces, Pray don’t mention it, Frank.—Good night, 


New York—1843. 


My pear Franx,—I select the following from Julia’s 
change :—* The English are wise to learn, and quick to know 
the faults of other nations, in recompense no doubt that they 
are stone blind to their own, and if another nation existed 
with half the means of England, and left its poor uneducated 
and uncared for, when so grievous a thing became known,” 
&c. &c. &c., “nothing can be said too strong, condemnatory 
of the selfishness, and silliness, of the rich here, who refuse 
food and schools for the poor.” If this means anything, it 
means one of the most grave and serious charges that can be 
made against a civilized nation. How far it can be applied to 
the poor, I have endeavored to show. | 

That the promotion of education has been well attended to 
in the United States, especially the Eastern, no one wishes: to 
deny ; but before assigning any extravagant merit to one party, 
there are always to be taken into consideration, the circum- 
stances relating to both, otherwise there would be great danger 
of falling into error, and doing injustice, which the fair Julia 
would greatly regret, as relates to England. 

Upon inquiry, I have found, that at least one hundred and 
sixty millions of acres of public lands have been surveyed, and 
perhaps forty millions sold—as much more granted by Con- 
gress—for the support of education and for internal improve- 
ments—what precise quantity for the former purpose, I have 
not ascertained. This much, however, is certain, that to make 
provision for Common Schools, a portion of each township is 
reserved, besides that for Colleges. Now can there be any 
fairness in exclaiming ?—look at our munificence, with respect 
to education, and what can you say for your uneducated poor ? 


If it had been necessary in this country to procure, and 
they had procured, grants of money from Congress, during 
periods of war and other pressure, instead of appropriations of 
waste lands of the Union, obtained in many instances, as. 
Black Hawk, in his talk, best relates, then it would have been 
just to have made the comparison. 

That Great Britain would have done more, under other 
circumstances, out of her public funds, there can be little 
doubt—that she might have, even now, no one denies ; but 
there happen to be a party and paltry feeling there, as well‘as 
in “our country,” which have frustrated the philantropic 
attempts of Lord Brougham, and others, for that purpose. J 
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contend that until it can be proved that the people here have 
done more in their individual capacities, without the aid of 
public lands, than the people of England, they have no right 
to arrogate to themselves any superiority on the subject. 

They ought to, and they do very properly rejoice at the 

advantage, but for it they have no right to claim to themselves 
merit, since it arises from circumstances connected with their 
purposes. I think it is surprising, with such aid as is afforded 
from the powers of public reservations of land, that there 
should be any persons without education in this country ; and 
yet it appears from the returns, that more than half a million 
of white adult inhabitants are uninstructed. And why is it, 
that notwithstanding such advantages, |’russia, from her public 
funds, derived from the people alone, leaves her far behind ? 

In England, there are the British Foreign School Society— 
the National School Society—the Sunday Schools, and besides 
the Universities and large establishments, such as Eton and 
Harrow, there are four hundred and fifty endowed schools 
scattered through the different countries. There is now an 
annual vote of one hundred and twenty thousand dollars in 
aid of national education,—altogether it has amounted to eight 
hundred thousand dollars, and upwards of six hundred thou- 
sand dollars have been subscribed within the same period.— 
To say therefore, “that the wants of the people as regards 
education or otherwise, are uncared for,” 1s a very naughty 
fib in the young or old lady, for which she should be made to 
write exercises on veracity for a week, sitting on a stool, with 
her pinafore turned the wrong side out. As to the Universities, 

rammar schools, and other higher establishments in England, 
i have little doubt they educate ten times as many as are 
educated here under similar institutions. They are the follow- 
ing, not including grammar schools—Universities :—Oxford, 
Cambridge, Durham, London, University College, King’s 
College. Schools :—Christ’s Hospital, St. Paul’s, Westminster, 
Merchant’s, Taylor’s, Charter House, Mercer’s, St. Saviour’s, 
St. Olave’s, Philological. ‘Those ten are in London, all of the 
highest order. Then come Eton, Winchester, Harrow, Beccles, 
Birmingham, Bury, St. Edmond’s, Dulwich, Guernsey, Leeds, 
Manchester, Reading, Ripton, Richmond, Rugby, Sherborne, 
Shrewsbury, St. David’s, and others—certainly, taken in all, 
no very indifferent means of affording instruction of the highest 
order to al! classes. But “education is uncared for in Eng- 
land ”—fi ! charmante Julie. 

Read the following, and recollect that unless you rouse 
yourself and write a book, it will be the opinion of nine-tenths 
of the people here—write a book yourself, only leave me out— 
‘they may scandalum magnatum make it. 

Change says—* Unhappily the nglish are satisfied with 
mere sourd, nay, proud of being so. Christianity, charity and 
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intelligence are substantially in the land, but so strange is the 
sound thereof, that the cries of London are outdone in untel- 
ligibility.” Does that mean Punch and Judy, Jack ?—exactly so. 

Having shown that charity and-education are not “ uncared 
for,” I shall turn to the “ strange unintelligible sound of Chris- 
tianity.” | | | 

‘The question, whether an Established Church .is expedient 
in this country or not, has nothing’ to. do with the support of 
Christianity and propagation of the Gospel—what is absolutely 
necessary to one country may be ill suited.to the other. J] 
should, therefore, feel little disposed to notice the subject, were 
I not driven to it by so heartless an attack. 


That a Church in any way connected with the State could 
have been established here, it is idle to suppose : that religion 
and her interests might not have been nationally aided, it would 
be more difficult to admit. In every thing secular there has 
been no want of attention to the interests of the people of these 
States; facilities for transporting themselves and their com- 
modities to the different marts where gain and self interest 
call them, have been amply provided. . Halls have been erected 
for the statesman, the orator, and the judiciary—education to 
quicken the faculty for the pursuit of wealth, for transacting 
the affairs of this world and condueting ifs various schemes, is 
cherished and promoted; but no general provision whatever 
in this favored Christian’ land is made for Christianity— 
religion, so far as the national acts are concerned, would 
appear to be of the least possible consequence. 1, of course, 
mean permanent provision by the Government, which shall 
supply to those who need that most important’-of all be- 
nefits. 


I am fully aware of all the zeal which has been exhibited by 
societies, and by individuals, in this great and paramount 
cause; but are religion and its wants ever mentioned in 
her legislative halls, as a matter of national concern? Do 
the States, day after day, adjourn their speeches on the subject 
of the extension of the truths of the Gospel? Do they seek 
to find out how many in the retired settlements have not the 
means of holy exercise? Are edifices built out of the proceeds 
of public lands, for the worship of the Deity? or pastors fed, 
who may devote their whole time to the diffusion of religion ? 
I fear not. | 

They say the system is bad—that such provision for religion 
is injurious, as it lessens the anxiety of preachers to make 
proselytes, and of congregations tohear them. Your voluntary 
system, I say in reply, makes the clergy not the servants of 
God, but of man’; his doctrine must please the people, or he 
must starve,—hence come raving and fanatacism, and all sorts 
of wild theories. + 

B 
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But has any attempt been made to test the question? There 
is a large endowment existing in the State of New York, from 
which assistance and support are given to Episcopal Clergymen 
of different congregations. Has a close investigation been 


attempted, to ascertain whether such a system has proved 


ee 


beneficial in places where wealth does not abound, and having * 


arrived at the conclusion that it does so, (which would have 
been the case,) have any uf the waste lands of the Union been 
set apart to create, by their sale, a fund for the promotion of 
religion generally, and not to any particular denomination 1— 
L fear not. Has any portion of the land we shall call conceded, 
Black Hawk notwithstanding, been set apart for the purpose of 
christianizing or civilizing the savage and heathen tribes from 
whom it was received, for the purpose of bringing them 
within the fold, and thus affording to the zealous, sure and 
permanent means of making the attempt? I fear not, but 
rather that the prospect of driving them into the sea, or 
wholly exterminating them, is very coolly looked at—very 
little felt. 

In Britain, there are twelve Missionary Societies, which 
disburse sixteen hundred thousand dollars annually ; by other 
societies, five million six hundred and seventy thousand five 
hundred and twenty-three bibles and testaments have been 
distributed. Besides all these, means have been publicly pro- 
vided to put it in the power of the destitute, the indifferent, 
the hardened, and the guilty, to approach their Maker, in his 
own sacred temple, which has always been considered an object 
worthy of a great and beneficent nation ; and in the midst of 
perils at home, and wars abroad, it has never been lost sight 
of. When armaments for the safety of other countries were 
required—when distant dependencies were threatened with 
internal dissensions, fomented by our allies, when legislators 
were at issue on subjects of important policy, and arrayed 
against each other in eager debate, religion was never for- 

otten. 

The beneficed clergy, alone, of England and Wales, with 
their Curates, in number, amount to nearly fifteen thousand, not 
including persons who do not belong to the Established Church. 
To the poorer classes, who pay no direct taxes, they are not 
any expense, being provided for them,—and having been sworn 
to administer to their spiritual wants, they are distributed 
throughout England and Wales, furnishing aid, instruction an 
religious consolation in more than as many different places, an 
affording an example of learning and piety, meekness an¢ 
excellence, not surpassed in any country in the world ; the; 
are removed from dependence and want, by their annua 
stipend,—they therefore can teach the true doctrine withou 
heeding the cavillings of persons, too loose in their doctrine’, 
or too rigid in their scruples, or too visionary in their zeal. _ 
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They must be highly educated to be received—they can 
therefore account for the faith which is in them ; they are 
subject to a supervision besides that of the public, which must 
have a tendency to make them scrupulous in the performance 
of their duties, besides the higher aim which arises from their 
vows. For their support, upwards of twelve millions of dollars 
are annually raised and distributed, and through it and their 
means, christianity is heard, not in « strange and unintelli- 
gible sounds,” but in the sweet persuasive voice which religion 
and which conscience feels. Within a century, five hundred 
millions of dollars must have been expended: for this hol 
purpose, from funds furnished by the State—add to it the 
building of churches, the public and private religious contri- 
butions, and then let impious tongues assert “ that religion has 
not been cared for in England,” and the all-seeing God will 
not uphold and bless those acts. | 

Why, Jack, that sounds very Jike a sermon,—I’m dropping 
off, Wait a wee, Frank, you're not quite ripe. Julia should 
have lived in the times of Cobbet—what an amiable pair of 
kindred spirits. Did you ever read the grammar he wrote for 
his son? Never read anything but the army list. Ill give you 
an extract or two, Make them short then, Jack, or I shall 
say as Robins does,—going, gone. “ Nouns of number or 
multitude, such as Mob, Parliament, Rabble, House of Com- 
mons, Regiment,, Court of King’s Bench, Den of Thieves, and 
the like, may have pronouns agreeing with them either in « 
the singular or plural number ; but we must be uniform in 
our use of the pronoun,—we must not in the same sentence, 
and applicable to the same noun, use the singular in one 
part of the sentence, and the plural in another part,— 
we must not, in, speaking of the House of Commons, for 
instance, ‘ they one year voted that cheap corn was an evil, 
and the next year, zt voted that dear corn was an evil.’ Figu- 
rative language is very fine when properly used ; but figures of 
rhetoric are edge-tools, and two-edge-tools too—take care how 
you touch them. They are called figures, because they repre- 
sent other things than the words in their literal meaning stand 
for—for instance, ‘the tyrants oppress and starve the people ; 
the people would live amid abundance if those cormorants did 
not devour the fruit of their labor.” 

You know he came to this country, after repudiating,. to 
escape the tyranny of England—that is being obliged to pay 
‘his debts ; he soon declared it was a thousand times worse 
here—he then dug up a skeleton, packed it among his fixings— 
called it Tom Paine’s bones—shook the dust off his shoes, and 
returned home. Isn’t that, Jack, what they call carnivorous ? 
No, Frank, only bonivorous—rather a passion for bones.— 
Adieu. 3 
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CHAPTER fT. 


But let my due feet never fail 
To walk the studious cloisters pale.— Milton. 


A nient of storm had terminated a dreary winter’s evening ; 
the rain fell in torrents, and the wind howled dismally through 
the deserted streets, as Byshe left the lodging of a brother 
student, in street, to return to his chambers in College. 
The clock, on the neighboring Church of St. Patrick’s, had told 
ten, and the last stroke had scarce died on the ear, when it 
was succeeded by the solemn sound ‘of the great bell of the 
Cathedral, which, repeated at half minute intervals, raised the 
curiosity of the young gownsman so much, that, despite the 
inclemency of the weather, he determined on gratifying it.—- 
Ele found the old building lighted up, and, as he reached the 
entrance, a funeral procession, evidently of a.person of high 
rank, entered the close. ‘The black plumes on the hearse and 
horses waved wildly in the blast, and it, together with the long 
train of mourning coaches which followed, viewed by the red 
fitful glare of torches, borne by the undertaker’s mutes, clad in 
long black cloaks and weepers, formed altogether a very 
striking scene, as they slowly approached. Bushe determined 
to witness the ceremonial, and entered the church. One 
hundred oil lamps, and twelve large wax tapers, (the latter on 
the high altar) shed a flood of mellow light on the groined 
roof, and the rich'y emblazoned banners of the Knights of the 
‘Jlustrious order of St. Patrick. Bushe had often attended the 
Cathedral afternoon service, when it was lighted as at present, 
but whether it was the contrast with the cheerless darkness of 
the scene without, or the effect of association, he had never 
been go struck with the solemn beauty of that ancient pile— 
The procession now passed beneath the richly carved screen 


which divides the naive and quoir ;—the Dean, in full robes, . 


reading the beautiful psalms with which the burial service so 
appropriately commences. After him the coffin was borne.— 
The Pall of black velvet, on which was elaborately emblazoned 
the heraldick bearing of Altham and Mountmorris, surmounted 
by an Earl’s coronet, was supported by eight Peers of the 
deceased, who had been raised to the above titles, though only 
a youngerson. The chief mourners were the Earl of Anglesey, 
and his younger brother Richard, heir to his titles and estates, 
A long train of nobles and gentry followed, to many of whom 
their stalls, as Knights of the Order, were opened by the 
Verger,—these again were followed by humble friends and 
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domestics. Bushe noted amidst the lordly mourners that 
seeming sorrow which decency required, but could not perceive 
a trace of real feeling; he was, however, struck by a group 
which stood within a few paces of the bier, it consisted of a 
man and woman, anda lad of about fourteen years—the two 
former, (they were apparently endeavoring to console the boy,) 
seemed to be upper servants of the deceased, and were in a 
befitting mourning ; their young companion’ was ‘dressed in 
what appeared the cast off clothes of alad much his junior, and 
in a very ragged condition. Bushe was much interested in 
him, his features, though not perhaps, strictly speaking, hand- 
some, were bold and noble. A profusion of light brown hair 
hung in rich curls over his neck and shoulders. His eyes were 
red and swollen, and his cheeks pale, yet despite the deep 
depression of his air, one might discern a latent energy which 
needed but, circumstances to call it into action. His person 
was slight but elastic, and even the rude dress which he wore 
could not conceal its native grace and elegance. When the 
service commenced he had covered his face with his hands, and 
remained motionless, leaning against the door of one of the 
pews, until he was startled by the hollow sound of the earth, 
as it fell.on the coffin, when the remains of him he had so 
loved were consigned to their kindred dust; for a moment he 
raised his head and looked around with an expression of deep 
agony, then resumed his former position—but now his sobs 
were audible. The new Lord Altham stared haughtily and 
coldly at him, and beckoning the man «who stood beside him, 
commanded him to keep the lad quiet, or take him out,—the 
man bowed gravely and returned to his place, but the poor 
boy’s grief was too sacred in his eyes to permit him to disturb 
it. The new Peer, perceiving himself disobeyed, looked sternly 
at them, but saw it was useless to reiterate his commands:— 
When the service was ended, the titled brothers departed with 
the other mourners, leaving the last. sad ceremonies to be 
performed by the undertaker and his men, assisted only, by 
menials. Bushe determined to remain until all was finished— 
he lingered in the church until the lights: were extinguished, 
and then went to the tomb. But two flambeaux remained, 
scarcely making the darkness visible in the vault, against the 
door of which, crying bitterly, leant the youth in whom he had 
been so interested,—as' he approached he heard his former 
companions conversing about him : | 

“Poor Jemmy: is breaking his young heart, and yet, John, 
the old lord shewed little love for himj—I don’t know what: 
makes him feel it so, though certainly ’tis a sad thing for him 
to be left alone, at his age, with only me to care about him in: 
the wide world—he mast come home and. live ‘with us, 
John, and we must be kind to him, for where else has he to 
goss gee 
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“Very true, Mary, and so he shall—we must be hard put 
to before your son shall want, while I have a house to shelter 
or bread togive him. The new Lord IJ thought did look angrily 
at me, when Jemmy, poor fellow, was crying in the church, 
and surely he had cause enough to be in grief; Lord Altham 
frowned at me though because I could not stop him, and would 
not bring him out,—but goand cheer him up; as I said before, 
he shall never want while we have it to give him.” 

“God bless you for that word, my own husband,—who 
knows but the day may come yet when Jemmy may be as able, 
as he is always willing, to repay your kindness to him.” 

“That may scarce be, Mary ; but come, all is over now, so 
try and coax him away ; it will be his death standing here in 
the cold rain.” 

When the kind hearted woman approached the boy, he 
appeared scarcely conscious of what was going on around, yet 
when she drew him gently and kindly from the tomb, he sobbed 
out convulsively, “Oh! why can [ not, too, remain with him 
here?” ‘The woman was joined by her husband, and they 
left the close, supporting the young bereaved one. 

Bushe returned to his chambers, but it was long ere he slept 
that night ; for many hours he mused on the scene he had 
witnessed, The expression of the youngest brother’s counte- 
nance was anything but prepossessing ; proud, yet mean, and 
in every respect fortune appeared to have committed an 
egregeous error in placing a coronet on a_ brow so ill suited to 
wear it with dignity. The feeling of the newly acquired 
importance, and the gratification he derived therefrom, were 
ill concealed by the assumed gravity of his demeanor—indeed, 
of those who had followed, to his last long home, the being who 
during his life had been flattered and caressed by all who 
approached him, not one shed a tear over his ashes, but that 
poor nameless boy. 


CHAPTER vFI. 


Towards the close of a fine afternoon of the summer 
succeeding the period at which our tale commences, Bushe 
was strolling ian Upper Sackville street, in company witha law 
student, who, having entered the Inns of Court, was much 
looked up to by our young aspirant; his opinions on all 
matters connected with his profession were considered by our 
friend as infallible, and he deemed his acquaintance as of the 
highest importance. Both were hard reading, industrious and 
talented, and as the profession was not at that time over 
crowded, each had a fair prospect of success in the world, 
which, however, they entered under very different auspices, 
Bushe was the son of a country Curate, who, dying whilst he 
was a child, left him and his widowed mother totally unprovided 
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and dependent for even the merest necessaries on his unmar- 
ried elder brother, who had embraced the less honorable but 
far more remunerative calling of an Attorney ; a man of harsh 
and unamiable manners, who was from morning till night 
busily employed at his professional business, and whose sole 
delight seemed placed in the green boxes which held the 
mortgages and bonds with which his legal skill and money 
making talents enabled him to entangle the estates of most of - 
his clients. He had nevertheless fulfilled his promise to his 
dying brother, having afforded an asylum in his house to his 
widow, (who was not long a tax on his bounty, having within 
a year, followed her husband,) and provided his orphan nephew 
a tolerable education. Bushe was grateful to his uncle, and 
endeavored to please him by profiting to the utmost of the 
opportunity afforded him, and as he grew older he was the 
more incited to pursue his studies diligently as he perceived in 
them a road to independence, for which his generous spirit 
sighed in secret. His uncle had chosen the Bar as a profession 
for him as that in which he could most easily push him on, 
and the choice suited the lad’s wishes. Had it indeed been 
otherwise he would not have dreamt of disputing any arrange- 
ment of his uncle’s wishes, however much he might be the 
party concerned, as from his infancy he had been accustomed 
to look on his orders as the law of the Medes and Persians, 
which altereth not. Nor, indeed, had he been consulted on 
the matter, which was briefly announced to him one evening, 
while his uncle was mending a pen to finish the draft of a 
settlement. The pen was mended, and the old gentleman 
pursued his labors without further comment, considering his 
nephew’s destiny fixed. On his holidays, as a boy, Bushe had 
accompanied his relative, during assize times, to the courts, 
and had been charmed with the eloquence and acuteness of 
the Barristers; and as he grew up, and was better able to 
comprehend their arguments, his admiration increased. ‘The 
dull routine of his uncle’s office had indeed nearly disgusted 
him, as previously to his entering College, he had required his 
attendance for a few hours daily, for the last six months. His 
Academic career had, though not highly distinguished, been 
creditable, and the time had nearly arrived when he was té 
finish his qualifications by eating the wisdom-inspiring commons 
of the Temple. 

His companion, Dawkins, was the only son of the King-at- 
Arms, a personage of no mean importance at the Vice-regal 
court, who, together with his liberal official salary, was in 
possession of a considerable private fortune: Dawkins was a 
good natured, light hearted fellow, but hardworking and clever. 
Bushe was indebted to his friend for introductions to the 
society in which he moved, and was always a welcome guest 
at his father’s house, and those of hig acquaintance,—their 
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friendship had commenced at school, and was one of the rare 
instances in which these youthful alliances outlive the days of 
boyhood... Bushe had at the time interested his friend in’ the 
lad he had-seen at Lord Altham’s funeral, and Dawkins had 
that morning heard, from his father, particulars which had 
recalled the affair to his memory, and was now communicating 
them—the reader may best gather them from the conversation 
of the Students. | 3 

“ My father,” continued Dawkins, “thinks all is not right in 
Lord Altham’s title—’tis currently reported that his brother had 
a'son by his marriage with Miss Shetheld ; this lady, strange to 
say, is thought to be alive, though hitherto all endeavors to trace 
the place of her residence have proved.abortive. After her sepa- 
ration from her husband, she lived in this city, for two years, 


in the house of a gentleman named King, and afterwards — 


went to England, and thence on the Continent. My father 
observed the boy at the funeral, which he attended officially, 
and at the time thought he might be the heir, but he turns out 
to be a son indeed of Lord Altham’s, but not by his lady.” 

“ What then has become of him, do you know? I should 
greatly like to see him again. 1 have rarely seen a boy with 
whom f was so much struck—the poor fellow’s grief then is 
accounted for—I took him for a son of the servants with 
whom he was—does your father know what has become of him ?” 

“You are too much given to putting a number of questions 
in astring—it may answer to mystify a witness under. cross- 
examination, but is a bad way to lead one of your own; but 
truly, friend Bushe, your conjecture was correct, as it seems in 
part, at least, as the woman was, 1 believe, his mother, who 
afterwards married a groom or coachman of his Lordship’s.— 
The man is retained by the present Peer, and your young 
friend is living with his mother. Lord Altham is latterly very 
pressing in his-claim to be enrolled, as the Session approaches, 
and, as the title is not disputed, my father has consented. I 
know his Lordship a little, and if we are to put any faith in 
Physiognomy, his does not say much for its owner,—there is a 
mixture of hauteur and nervous uneasiness in his manner 
which I always distrust. J think him guilty, ’pon honor, and 
strongly fancy that his brother did leave a son, and that he 
knows it.” " nee: 

“Why, if it be so, it must out at some time—surély, at this 
time of day, the heir of a Peer of the realm cannot be spirited 
away,” 4 , 
“1 don’t know! I don’t know that! It may be prejudice, but I 
think the man capable of attempting anything,—’tis a worse 
world than you fancy it, Bushe.” ” Oy a 

“But how was it that if Lord Altham had’a.son, it was not 
a well.known-fact? One would think that in a country neigh- 
borhood sugh an event would make a noise.” oe 
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“So it would seem likely indeed, but Lord Anglesey had 
been so much annoyed at his brother’s marriage with Miss 
Sheffield, which he deemed unsuitable, that all communication 
between them ceased, and Dunmaine, where Altham resided 
at the time, is in a very secluded part of the country. It 
appears also, that shortly after the period of the alleged birth 
of the son, he became jealous of a son of the only neighbor 
who pretended to the rank of a gentleman, and surprising him 
in Lady Altham’s room, called in the servants, and actually cut 
off his ear, which, as we may suppose, was a very effectual 
mode of cutting his acquaintance ; the consequence, as regarded 
his unhappy Lady, was an immediate separation. His circum- 
stances were, at this time, much embarrassed, and his being 
anxious to sell or mortgage his estates, might probably have 
led him to conceal the birth of the boy, to whose paternity he 
perhaps doubted his claim.” 

“ But then the present Earl and he, were never, I have 
heard, on good terms—his rights would have interfered as 
effectually as those of a son.” ' 

“The present Lord was then a dissipated young man, 
without means, and as, in case of his brother’s death, he was 
presumptive heir to the vast Anglesey estates, it was perhaps 
no difficult matter to purchase his consent to the sale of a 
mere contingency,—the fact of his joining his brother in raising 
considerable sums is a sufficient answer to your objection.— 
But what a.deuced row those urchins are making, scarce an 
evening passes now without broken heads,—there is a regular 
feud between the youngsters of Mountjoy Square, and the 
raggamuflins of the neighborhood—faith their wars would 
furnish ample matter for an epic. The urchins shew very fair 
fight—what say you to closing as near as we may safely, for 
their stones fly like grape-shot.” 

At the period of our tale, Sackville Street had been recently 
built, at least that part north of where Nelson’s Pillar now 
stands, and terminated in a road leading to Mountjoy Square, 
the intervening land was laid out in pasture fields, which were 
now occupied by the youthful combatants, whose encounter had 
interrupted the conversation of our friends. Sods, stones, and 
missives of all descriptions had been unsparingly used by both 
parties, but at them the bourgeoisie had manifestly the advan- 
tage, their opponents were driven to the fences for shelter, 
when, however, being’ reinforced by a strong detachment of 
elder brothers and servants, they soon found themselves in a 
position to resume the offensive, and in return pressed hard 
on the former victors, most of whom again contented them- 
selves with their former means of annoyance. A gallant little 
band, however, maintained a hand to hand. fight manfully, 
under the leading of a remarkable lad, in whom Bushe at once 
recognized the boy by whose distress he had been so moved 
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at the funeral. He was much grown, and his dress was in a 
more ragged condition ; his bearing, too, was so. totally diffe- 
rent, that had not his fine features been strongly impressed on 
Bushe’s memory, he could scarce believe him the same. His 
eyes which were then red and swollen, were now glittering 
with enthusiasm; and his cheeks, which scarce differed in 
color from the monumental marble against which he lent, were 
now flushed with the annimation of a young commander, to 
which post he seemed raised by his dauntless courage, and 
the general consent of his comrades. The gallant boy and his 
hardy followers bore up nobly against the onset of their 
stronger assailants, and, assisted by the showers of stones 
which their companions continued to pour in with increasing 
confidence and precision, forced the majority of them again 
beneath the shelter of their works. A few, however, headed 
by a boy somewhat younger than our hero, still fought with 
desperation—the youthful chiefs engaged hand to hand, and 
after a severe contest, Jemmy overpowered and threw down 
his antagonist, who, wild with rage at finding his utmost 
struggles to rise, ineffectual, contrived to draw a clasp knife 
from his pocket, and buried it to the handle in his opponent’s 
side. Poor Jemmy reeled and fell—in an instant the strife 
c2zased, and both parties stood aghast at the fearful termination 
of the fray, for a few moments, when a panic seizing them, 
they all left the ground, with the exception of the lad who had 
wounded Jemmy, who, notwithstanding his terror at the fatal 
deed, hung over his late enemy, crying bitterly. Dawkins and 
Bushe hastened to the spot, where the former recognized in the 
repentant boy the young Viscount Mountmorris, and recom- 
mended him to make his escape instantly. Bushe busied 
himself with the wounded boy, who was bleeding profusely, and 
whose wound, from its position, appeared likely to be fatal._— 
«Good heavens! Mr. Dawkins, tell me have I killed him ?”— 
cried the young noble, whose passion had on the instant 
changed to the deepest contrition. Jemmy was faint with loss 
of blood, but hearing the question, and moved by the tone of 
anguish in which it was put, the generous boy: roused. himself 
and answered—* No, no, Sir, don’t fear for me, I shall do well 
enough, but you must not be found here. I forgive you, for 
Tam certain you did not intend what you have done.” With 
difficulty he gasped out the last sentence, when his voice failed, 
and he fainted in Bushe’s arms. The unhappy boy, who in the 
heat of passion had committed an act which his very soul 
loathed, could scarcely be persuaded to leave them by Dawkins, 
who promised to bring him intelligence of the true state of the 
sufferer, as soon ashe learned it. 

“ What can we do with this poor boy, Dawkins? I think 
you had better get a car, and we'll bring him to my rooms, till 
he is in astate to tell us where his friends live; he 1s a noble 
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fellow—did you mark his answer to that young homicide ?— 
Faith this false decd well becomes his father’s son—so young 
too, to have tasted blood already—'tis a cub of a bad breed, 
and bids fair to do justice to his pedigree,” | 

“Come ! come! Bushe, you are unjust now, I know some- 
thing of the boy, and there is much in him that you would like. 
What happened was done in a moment of passion, and you 
saw how deeply it was repented of on the instant. But allons 
—I see you have bound up your protegé’s side, and right 
skillfully too—let us bring him as you say, to your rooms—poor 
fellow, he is but a light burden, so should we hot meet a car; 
we can easily carry him thither. | 


CHAPTER III. 


As Dawkins had anticipated, they had scarcely got out of 
the fields when they founda car. Tt was a rough conveyance 
for the wounded boy, but Bushe had ‘so carefully bound up his 
side, that when when they laid him on the student’s bed and 
examined the bandages, they found: the blood effectually 
stopped. A skip had been despatched fora surgeon, imme- 
diately on their arrival, who now arrived, and on removing 
the bandage, the son of /Esculapius looked very grave, but 
when he probed the wound, found that the knife ‘had glanced 
on a rib. | 

“ This is an affair of little moment: a few strips of sticking 
plaster, and a couple of days’ quict will set all to rights. Its 
consequences, had, however, nearly been fatal—how did it 
happen ?” 

Bushe, rightly interpreting his friend’s look, related the 
circumstances of the affray without mentioning names, and 
dismissed the medico with a fee which ensured his silence— 
he took his leave, promising to call the next day and look to 
the dressings ; and Dawkins, according to his promise, went 
In quest of Lord Mountmorris, to relieve him with the 
prospect of the lad’s speedy recovery. 

Jemmy was profuse in his acknowledgments to Bushe for 
his kindness ; he expressed himself with a grace and elegance 
which contrasted strangely with his attire, and much excited 
the gownsman’s curiosity to learn his*history from his own 
lips; he refrained, however. from putting any questions to 
him for the present, as the doctor had prescribed the most 
perfect quiet, and perceiving the boy’s desire to see his mother, 
and having made himself acquainted with the place of her 
abode, determined to go for her himself. Bushe had much 
difficulty in finding the house indicated by Jemmy—it was a 
miserable one, and disgustingly dirty ; a filthy Virago, who 
was beating a wretched looking child at the door, bestowed a 
finishing thwak on the urchin, which laid it sprawling in the 
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kennel, and listened with a suspicious look to his enquiries for 
Mrs. Weedon, 

“ And what will you be wanting with her?” she replied, 
«if it be a fair question!” 

«J have something of importance to tell her—does she live 
here 7” 

« Oh, yes—I suppose you have. Well, well, it is no affair 
of mine—you will find her in the room, on your right hand, up 
stairs.” 

Bushe left the woman muttering to herself, and with difficulty 
made his way up the rickety stairs. He found Mary Weedon 
very much changed in appearance, since he had first seen her : 
she was dressed in the same mourning, which was much worn, 
and the neatness of her air had given place to a slatternly, 
carelessness ; she looked worn and squalid, her once handsome 
features had grown thin and sharp, and scarce a trace of color 
remained on her cheek. 

As Bushe opened the door, without looking towards him, 
she said in. an angry voice—* Well, Jemmy, where have you 
been all the evening? if you stay out this way again, I'll tell 
John, and he'll pay you off.” She had said thus much when, 
turning round she saw Bushe, and continued, without consi- 
dering an apology necessary —* 1 thought it was my boy, but 
what do you want, Sir?” | 

Bushe, in few words, stated what had happened, and the 
lad’s wish to see his mother. The woman’s face turned of a 
still more ghastly hue, and Bushe, who thought she would 
have fainted, hastened to inform her that there was no danger, 
and that he had done every thing possible for her son. 

« Heaven bless your honor for your goodness to my unfortu- 
nate child,” she said, with a strong revulsion of feeling. “ Oh! 
Sir, all the world have turned against poor Jemmy, even John 
Weedon, who used to be so kind to us, is as bad as the rest ; 
since he went to live with this Lord, he is always abusing and 
beating the boy now. I almost could wish, Sir, that he had 
been killed outright, and I along with him—you would pity 
us if you knew all, Sir.” 

“Ido, Ido pity you from my heart, my good woman,” 
replied Bushe, much moved. “1 will take the best care I 
canof your boy, if you have no objection to leave him at my 
rooms, until he is better ; he will have good air there, and will 
be more quiet than you can possibly keep him here. But had 
you not better come and see him?” 

“The Almighty bless your kind heart, Sir. I thank you 
from my soul—I am ready, and will follow you. Vm not fit 
to be seen in the streets with your honor.” 

“Pooh, pooh, come along and cheer up, your son will do 
well enough, and perhaps there are better days in store for 
you both.” 3 
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“No, Sir, not for me at least, I don’t deserve them—I have 
brought sorrow on myself, and must bear it—the time may 
come indeed when Jemmy will have the good luck he deserves. 
Oh, Sir, could you have seen the tenderness with which he 
nursed me through an illness which nearly brought me to the 
grave, you would have thought I had been as kind to him as— 
as I have been the reverse.” 

Running on in this strain, they reached Bushe’s chambers 
where they found Dawkins and the young Viscount with the 
boy. The former drew Bushe aside— 

“I wish you had seen the meeting between these boys, I 
think it would have gone far to remove your dislike to the one, 

and certainly your pretegé would have lost nothing in your 
' estimation. When I left you I found Mountmorris in the 
greatest agitation waiting for me at the College gate, and 
delighted him with the intelligence of the trifling nature of 
Jemmy’s wound. He insisted on seeing him, and I brought 
him here to witness a scene that I shall not soon forget.— 
Mountmorris, after expressing his feelings of deep distress at 
- what had occurred, and with a delicacy which was scarcely to 
be expected at his years, urged the necessary expenses of his 
wound as an excuse, and pressed a purse on our young friend, a 
purse containing certainly a larger sum of money than he could 
ever have dreamt of possessing. All his entreaties and arguments 
could not, however, procure its acceptance. Jemmy, never- 
theless strove nobly to put the boy at peace with himself, by 
representing that he was chiefly in fault in the affair, You 
may reckon on it that this ‘occurrence will be a fortunate affair 
for the boy, as I am much mistaken if the lads be not firm 
friends henceforward.”' 

“It may be, but I say, Dawkins, how like they are, they 
might pass anywhere for brothers.” 

“They might indeed, yet Jemmy has much the advantage 
in countenance, as in height——look how penitent Mountmorris 
looks, he is, I assure you, a noble fellow.” 

“He looks it—come, I am ready to forgive him—will you 
introduce us?” 

“That I will do with much pleasure, the more willingly, as 
Iam sure you will like him.” He beckoned to the boy, and 
introduced him to Bushe. 7 

The young nobleman expressed himself as he should on the 
occasion, taking the opportunity to thank Bushe for the care 
he had taken of Jemmy. “If anything had happened him,” 
continued he, “I should have for ever looked upon myself as / 
a murderer.” 

Mary Weedon, who had hung over her sen, whilst the above 
conversation had taken place, started on first hearing Mount- 
morris’ voice, and learning from what he said that it was his 
hand had dealt the blow, she sprung to her feet— 
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“ Then it was you who would have murdered him? Oh ! 
I thought evil could not happen him, except from you or yours. 
May the curse of a heartbroken woman light upon your father’s 
house! Surely, surely, ye had done him sufficient wrong 
already ; beware—human patience has its bounds, and mine is 
well nigh exhausted. Mark me! ye trample too cruelly on us— 
Ibid ye again beware! ye hold your heads high, yet my 
vengeance may reach you.’ | 


“Oh! hush, mother, hush,—Lord Mountmorris is as SsOrry as 
you are at this accident—he did not intend to hurt me.” 


“IT cannot excuse myself as Jemmy does, Mrs. Weedon, 
but I can truly say that I would give or suffer anything, could 
Tundo the work of this evening ; your son have forgiven me, 
and henceforth we are to be friends—if you would allow me 
to place in your hands a trifle for his use, which he refuses, you 
would relieve me much.” 


“Aye! aye! you great folks think money can cure every 
evil you do, with it you would buy us body and soul, and oh! 
too often you succeed. Curses on it—it has brought sin and 
misery home to many a poor man’s house, and ours amongst 
the number; but now .” She leaned again on the bed, 
and burying her face in the coverlet, sobbed convulsively. 


“ Mother,” said Jemmy, faintly, “it was not like you to 
speak so to one who already too deeply feels his fault, if fault 
it be. IT was, I repeat, as much, if not more, to blame than 
he—you must forgive us both.” 


But his mother heeded him not,’ nor perhaps heard him.— 
Bushe perceiving that the scene was too much for his protegé, 
took her gently by the hand, and said kindly— 


“ Mrs. Weedon, the Doctor has strictly enjoined quict as of 
the utmost consequence, we are agitating my young friend too 
much. I have had, 1 believe, everything which you may 
want, left here,—should you require anything, I shall be in the 
adjoining room. Good night, [ trust I shall find him better, 
and you more composed, to-morrow, when I have something 
to propose to you, which, I hope, will meet your approbation. 
Come Dawkins—Mountmorris, I am sure Mrs. Weedon 
forgives you.” | 

“The Heavens bless you, Sir. Young Lord, you have, 
contrived to add, thouch I hope unintentionally, to a cup of 
sorrow already overflowing—nevertheless, ] forgive you, and 
may God do so also. ‘5 

Bushe declined Dawkins’ invitation to a bed at his father’s, 
that he might be at hand, if wanted, and contrived very well 
with his sopha and great coat. The young Viscount and 
Hawkins walked home together, their houses being near each 
otner. 
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“She said but too truly,” said the former, as they sholted 
along, ‘that her cup of sorrow was, before this, full to over- 
flowing. Her husband is our coachman, and a more drunken, 
disorderly ruffian I never saw. 1 am amazed that my father 
bears his insolence, and yet he appears a favorite with him.— 
Her home, poor woman, must have been miserable enough—I 
wish my father knew of this evening’s work—he is indeed 
always kind and indulgent to me, but I should be afraid to tell 
him of it—would you do it, Mr. Dawkins 2” ) 

“ You make too much of this matter. I scarce know vour 
father, but if you wish it, I'll get mine to call on him in the 
morning, and tell him all about it?” hel 

“ You will greatly oblige me—I’m afraid he will be most 
terribly angry—this is most kind of you, and now, good night, 
Mr. Dawkins, here is our house.” 4 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


Dene 


LINES ON. MODESTY. 


Tue Queen of love as poets feign, 
First issued from the briny main, 
All nature without art ; 
Yet ere she triumphed o’er mankind, 
Full half her charms she first confined 
And thus she won each heart. 


Her auburn locks in ringlets played, 
And seemed to scorn the ribbon’s aid, 
And wantoned in the breeze ; — 
Her snowy bosom heaved and fell, 
As Zephyr fanned its lovely swell, 
While scarce he stirred the trees, 


Yet e’en such charms as these, in time, 
Fail in their zest, and lose their prime, 
And cloy the lover’s eye ; 
Then round her waist she girt her zone, - 
And less profuse of favors grown, 
Oft heard her votary’s sigh. 


Charms seen by chance, and hardly seen, 
_ Add loveliness to Beauty’s Queen ; — 
And wake each chaste desire,— 
, The imagination Jongs to rove 
In fields forbid to all but love, 
While every thought ’s on fire. ( 


Then gentle maids, your charms deny 
To every lawless wandering eye, 
So may you each be blessed ; 
So may your lovers husbands prove, 
And husbands still increase in love, 
Possessing and possessed. B. 
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Manxinp in general, act as if bodies natural and bodies politic, 
might be safely doctored, tampered and tinkered, perchance in 
‘virtue of some peculiar organization of all humanity, prescrip- 
tive or instructive. "We cannot unless we assume this belief, 
explain the remarkable prevalence of quackery in these two 
somewhat abstruse sciences. For ourselves we confess to have 
studied long and carefully many a political problem without ob- 
taining that clear and satisfactory solution we have desired.— 
Rising from minute and yet extensive survey of conflicting 


prejudices, jarring interests and doubtful effects, how often has — 


it occurred to us, to delay the formation of an opinion until 
some new light has been afforded from without, or some te- 
dious mental evolution within has resolved our difficulties.— 
Our Political dogmatists know none of these tribulations 
blessed with that strange inner exotic light to which we have 
above alluded ; they can overleap these trifles—they profess 
an Electro Galvanic speed of mind, which sets at naught fears 
and cares; they can play with the interests of millions, with 
the lightness of boys at chuck farthing, and with about the same 
amount of clamour; and by a similar process of cogitation, 
settle a disputed Tavern bill, and a doubtful course of Policy, or 
perhaps, from an innate, and not very unrighteous partiality to 
self, they may bring something more to the arrangement of the 
first case, than they would at all admit to be needed to the so- 
lution of the last. Such impressions as these were left in our 
minds by an attentive perusal of strange reasonings alleged 
by the “Free Trade Association” for the repeal of the Navi- 
gation Laws and the opening of the Saint Lawrence. 

We are gravely told in this “ Memorial,” that the repeal of 
the “Corn Laws,” urging, as it has, an increase exportation of 
grain and flour, has so raised the prices of freight at Quebec 
and Montreal, that nothing short of inviting our neighbors to 
assist us in the carrying trade will prevent the ruin of those 
cities ; to us it would seem such a profitable business could not 
long remain so,—that the quick-sighted shippers would soon 
discover the necessity and the profit too, upon investing some 
of their loose cash in a steady increase of the shipping of their 
ports, and that the present and temporary want, might be more 
readily and more beneficially removed in this way, than in the 
mode suggested. It seems now the carrier is reaping a rich 
harvest ; we admit it, but the uniform laws of supply will in no 
long time remove the difficulty ; nay, the very evil complained 
of, is but the commencement of a new and imposing era in the 
yards of our builders; the advance of freight must infuse new 
life there, and much of our oak being retained to meet the new 
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demand, the rise in price consequent thereupon must add some- 
thing to the profits of the lumbermen, while this terrible diffi- 
culty is in the very process of removal. The argument of 
figures, based on the existing state of the canals and shipping, 
is totally inapplicable to the future. A calm consideration—an 
unprejudiced examination of the means and facilities will 
remove all gloomy anticipations ; a class of vessels must be built 
adapted to the trade of the canal, of draught and tonnage 
fitted to the size of the locks, yet sufficiently powerful to 
traverse the ocean safely—vessels of four hundred tons capaci- 
ty are equal to both these requirements; their construction 
(and they will be constructed,) will soon show, upon how inse- 
cure a foundation the predictions of the free traders have been 
raised. _We may admit the passage by the gulf and river 
to present more dangers at present, than the simple traverse 
of the Atlantic to New York, and moreover, that the 
voyage must always be somewhat longer ; but on the other 
hand, the double transhipment for western produce b 
Oswego or Buffalo, will not only offset this, but, after all, leave 
likewise a handsome margin to exporters by our magnificent river. 
It isa very frequent remark that the navigation of the St. 
Lawrence opens too late for the spring up freight; this is 
another fallacy, which has been repeated until it is believed.— 
The New York State canals are not in a navigable condition 
at an earlier period than the 20th of April, and the harbour of 
Buffalo has repeatedly far later been hermetically sealed by the 
presence of ice; position alone accounts for this, since our 
lake ports are ever clear before that time, of their winter 
shroud. Now, the first week of May brings the European 
shipping to our quays, by the 14th they might be entering the 
Welland, and by the 2Ist of the same month, discharging 
cargo at the wharves of Detroit. The good people of the 
United States cannot surpass this, and even if by railroad, they 
deposit in Buffalo at an earlier day, which they may readily 
do, the spring purchases are still dependent on the opening of the 
lake, for their final delivery Vessels of the class we have in- 
dicated could also accommodate a large number of passengers, 
and would transport them commodiously to Western Canada, 
or to the lake ports of the Western States. If this method of 
emigration be objected too on the score of time, the safety it 
affords from the imposition of Hotel, Railway, Canal and 
Steamboat Agents, is an abundant set off. It has also the re- 
commendation of cheapness. We have but little doubt, that, 
at a cost of thirty-five dollars, steerage passengers might be 
thus taken from the wharves of Liverpool, to the piers of 
Chicago. Nor do we think the time of transit, would on the 
average exceed two months, a period but slightly exceeding 
usually required, to make the voyage and overland journey to 
the same place, by the more accustomed route. The Montreal 
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dreamers would do well to ponder these inklings: it does 
seem, something more than commonly strange, that, to obtain 
a temporary relief, we should be required to make such enor- 
mous sacrifices; flour has been repeatedly taken from Mon- 
treal at one dollar—with sufficient competition, that would be 
the ruling price. From New York, although at present one 
third less, the freight of flour averages that figure. We are 
to look forward to the carriage of an enormously increased 
amount of Western Produce, our merchants and ship-owners 
if they wish to preserve the advantages opened to them, must 
turn their attention to this fact. The tolls on the canals should 
be carefully revised, and every possible reduction made, as no 
more profitable investment can be found, than our shipping now 
affords: that branch of the transport will proportionably increase. 
Were we to describe the amount of tonnage that in a few 
years will be required, we have no doubt it would be treated 
as the dream of a heated imagination ; still, 1t were worth the 
while to consider, what a canal of immense length and mode- 
rate power has achieved for New York, even with the 
disadvantage of a double transhipment, before we decide upon 
our future prospects. What solid reason has been offered for 
the surrender of this brilliant future? is a casual want and a 
temporary benefit to be weighed for a moment against the 
illimitable advantages before us? a more gross absurdity than 
this proposal involves can be hardly cited. It has been clearly 
shewn by the Free Traders, that the carriage of produce from 
the West has this year increased beyond their expectations,— 
that the transport provided above, though enlarged beyond 
that of every preceding period, is still so insufficient, that 
freights have, as a consequence, immensely advanced. The 
future effect of this unprecedented road of produce upon the 
community, is totally lost to sight, in the deep anxiety these 
entlemen feel in the inherent accumulation of stocks,—it may 
Belthey are holders, and find the profitable margin, at which 
they purchased, greatly narrowed by the present heavy 
charges. Their chagrin is natural, yet let them remember 
these fluctuations of profit, are the incidents of commerce, 
and must be borne with, like the difficulties of every other 
calling ; they have no equitable right to call upon the legisla- 
ture to interfere for their behalf, more especially too, when 
the aid they seck can only be obtained by prostrating other 
greater and constantly advancing interests. We repeat, the 
Free Traders have taken a narrow and selfish view of the 
question—they have kept out of sight the immense results to 
all others than themselves, and seek to sacrifice the colonial 
shipping interests for ever, to remedy the evils of an individual 
mercantile mistake now. We have no idea the Imperial 
Government, can be either coaxed or bullied into the adoption 
. of any such ill-moulded measures. 
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It is not either civil or decent to laugh in the faces of grey 
bearded men, even when senility has not brought wisdom ; if it 
were, we are certain the reception of a deputation propounding 
these follies would be such as to deter all future applicants. The 
presentation of a cap and bells, vr a fool’s bauble, from the 
Colonial Secretary, would be in better taste, than a labored 
‘argument to disprove their position; for the imbecility which 
could evolve a scheme like that of the Free Traders, would be 
a declaration of their unfitness to comprehend any other reply. 
Alas! alas! for our canals, for our river, for our shipping, for 
the English operatives, for starving Ireland. The great Illinois 
canal is near completion too,—what is to be done when it 
pours the rich abundance of the West upon our already heaped 
wharves? None, it seems, from the Free Traders, will embark 
a shilling more in this mighty trade ; our fathers at home will 
not despatch their shipping, our builders are seized with aFree 
Trade panic,and will not construct more; in these circumstances, 
these severe and pressing circumstances, now that the monies on 
our internal improvements are about returning a handsome 
profits, they propose to obviate the difficulty, and to reinvigo- 
rate the finances of the colony, by forcing upon the Imperial 
Government the most profitable source of Income ; and, by way 
of encouragement to shipowners, to obtain, undoubtedly, their 
support, they would introduce the competition of foreign 
carriers. Proposals like these need no reply—the common 
sense of mankind furnishes a ready negative. We have but 
to place them simply before the public, to manifest their folly. 
We are so placed, naturally, and have so improved our position 
by rest, that in a very few years, the cities of Montreal and 
Quebec, must become the great centres of North American 
commerce,—the vast Western States, the granary of this 
Continent, will there seek their supplies, and there transmit 
their produce; the straightness of the market in those cities, 
at the present moment, springs from this very cause; the 
existing means and capital are insufficient to handle this rapid 
augmentation ; fresh supplies of both are loudly called for, and 
the energy of the call indicates the profit to be soon, Each 
succeeding Spring, for many years, will hear the like cry, 
though the previous exhortation should be lavishly answered 
too, for the West outgrows calculation, and in productive 
ability transcends limit,—for this we are to raise a Jeremiad. 

We think the Free Traders might have found, too, another 
cause by which the rise in freight has been assisted—vwe 
allude to the falling off of our sea going tonnage. The dimi- 
nution will, itis likely amount to about 100,000 tons before 
the close of navigation; many causes have led to this—the 
chief one is, however, the extreme activity of commerce: 
throughout the world, at the present time; the mercantile 
marine of the empire is for the moment insufficient, but the 
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evil will work its own cure. There is not a ship yard in 
England but is employed to the full of its ability—orders have 
in many instances been rejected, the amount of work on hand 
precluding their reception. We give the Free Trader the 
benefit of this argument, but it would puzzle him to draw any 
very great support from it. ‘Time, one chief element of 
greatness, is alone wanting to develope our resources, and to 
concentrate both labor and capital, in the most productive 
channels. Time will carry through the Rail Road to Portland. 
Time will achieve a yet greater work of connection—the 
Halifax and Montreal Rail Road—it is but talked of now, or 
hardly more—a few years and this talk will be a portion of its 
history,—trains that have swept from the waters of the Gulf, 
will then deliver in the heart of our cities, freight and passen- 
gers, that in a few hours more, by a similar conveyance, will 
be resting on the shores of the Huron, or reposing on the 
wharves of Sandwich. Such are our prospects, and such is 
commercial activity,—such the heaped capital, undrawn upon 
by war, that conception and execution tread fast upon each 
other. 

The Free Traders propose also the removal of the existing 
differential duties, the justice of this claim we grant, and so 
doing, we admit the policy of the change asked for ; we desire 
the Colonies of Great Britain, in all things, to be placed on an 
exact and equal footing with the parent land. In view of this, 
and because we esteem such a change not only desirable, but 
necessary to the perpetuity of the present connexion, we have 
elsewhere advocated other measures also, of which this one 
would be an inevitable result. There is something peculiarly 
asinine in the lament of the Toronto Board ; they have disco- 
vered the combination of a few merchants has been the chief 
cause of the great rise of freight this season, a wealthy few 
they must be, to own eight hundred thousand tons of shipping ; 
suppose we put their value at twenty dollars per ton, we have 
the trifling total of sixteen millions thus invested,—verily, 
there are but few even of our merchant princes, who would not 
consider the thirty-second part of this amount, a very comfort- 
able heritage ; a goodly number might esteem it possible to 
wear through this troublesome world, with one-half even of 
that, and we are moreover of opinion, not a few would be quite 
contented with even a fifth of this latter sum. Surely*no 
manifesto put forth by men of place, ever bore the stamp of 
absurdity more deeply marked. What, the merchants of 
London, Liverpool, Glasgow, Leith, Belfast, Cork, Limerick, 
and the other cities of the empire, have met, and arranged a 
tariff of prices, have embarked millions of dollars in a sneaking, 
miserly, miserable, attack on the big-bellied purses of the, good 
people of the far-famed city of Toronto. Shame! shame! to 
these wicked merchants, and great glory and extraordinary 
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laudation to those keen-sighted members of this new Gotham, 
for the wonderful and unexampled discovery. But a truce to 
such follies, the old Fable of A“sop might teach us the necessity 
of exertion—if we would be aided, we must begin by assisting 
ourselves, instead of miserable laments over the Corn Laws, 
and snivelling remonstrances about freight,—let us endeavor 
manfully to avail ourselves of that we possess. What, in sober 
and earnest truth, do we need to render the changes that have 
taken place at home less onerous than they now seem? much, 
doubtless. But we are so placed as to command and hold the 
trade of the Lakes, and the far-West. This we derive from 
nature ; the communication is not yet perfect ; even when the 
Lachine canal is completed, another link in the great chain 
must be wrought, before the roadway is made clear ; the Lakes, 
Superior and Huron, must be united, the products of the 
mineral region secured, this achieved, we shall possess a more 
extensive shore, a more productive area, than any nation on the 
globe. The Portland and Montreal Railway must also be car- 
ried through energetically, and be brought to connect with the 
other projected lines. The mighty iron rib from Halifax is 
beyond our unaided efforts—well we know that, but the ne- 
cessity of its construction—the benefit it will confer, both 
military and civil, must be loudly proclaimed, and repeatedly 
enforced ; the Government and the people of England must 
be taught to appreciate its value. Will they learn it if we 
slumber ? will our supine and childish inactivity be a ready 
mode of teaching? will they not draw from our wordy foolish 
and licentious brawling, the very reverse of that we desire ?— 
The memorials to which we have drawn attention so often, sin 
most sadly in this manner, they are indirect threats, yet they 
are as short-sighted as splenetic—look only to direct interests— 
to the morrow; true policy will go a little farther—will em- 
brace a wider circle. The effect of the Corn Law, may be 
momentarily injurious—for the sake of the British millions the 
change has been wrought ; however, we cannot, any more than 
the burdened landholders of Great Britain, resist the pressure 
that led to the repeal; the necessities of the parent State 
compelled the change, but, it is for a moment only injurious.— 
The steady demand created by that opening will carry thither 
not only all our surplus, @ trifle, but likewise all that of the 
Western States of the Union, which we can contrive to 
forward. Our present difficulty arises from a deficiency of sea 
going vessels,—the falling off ranges nigh one hundred thou- 
sand tons,—it is yet very possible this may be overcome by 
increased arrivals. The fall fleet may go beyond our anticipa- 
tion—if so, the evil is a thing of little moment; but suppose 
the reverse—admit the diminution to continue,—in a few 
months the profits of the trade will call to our harbors all the 
shipping we can fill, Weare ina state of transitionW—New 
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York, by a mighty and much to be praised effort, has for 
years, diverted into forced and unnatural channels, the products 
of her distant co-States. Slowly we awoke to a knowledge of 
this—more slowly still, to the exertion required to restore the 

rimitive order of commerce; we have succeeded, so much 
Bega our expectations, too, that the result is overwhelming— 
all our capital, all our lake craft, all our shipping, are employed, 
and are insufficient,—still the work of restoration is incomplete, 
and as it progresses, threatens more of abundance ; the violence 
of our good fortune has become an evil—we are lost in a burst 
of success,—a very pretty cause for “sighing and grief,’—a 
very precious reason for lamentation, truly ; yet, over this, our 
wonderful sages of the Board of Trade, are poring and puling, 
sighing and swearing,—no, they do not swear, they only 
intimate swearing,—while dexterously interweaving republi- 
canism, and covert treason, in single threads amid the varied 
colors of that Joseph’s coat, which they are pleased to calla 
“remonstrance,’ and “ sifflication.” Figures, it is said, will 
not lie, neither will a knife rise up and maim us—the assistance 
of a human hand is necessary to turn either to an evil purpose, 
We make this remark because we have seen numerous calcu- 
lations paraded in the papers, showing tlte great advantages 
resulting to shippers who transmit their produce by the port 
and canals of New York. : 

We will not enter into the question of their correctness, but 
stating a fact, leave our readers to infer the value of these 
vaunted figures. We know flour has been, and ts now, con- 
stantly shipped from the City of Rochester, to Great Britain, by 
the Montreal route. The N avigation- Laws-Repeal Gentlemen, 
had better, before they proceed further, settle this slight dis- 
crepancy between facts and figures, and when they have done 
so we will add a few more last words to this paper. 


SONNETT. 


We live, and laugh, and love, and mourn, and die, 
Happy, if love and laughter overleap, 
The sorrows that all human pathways stcep; 
Gold, station, power, ward not mortality. 
Raees and ages have been, as the sweep 
Of wave on wave, we follow in their wake, 
Like them, in noise and foam, at last to break, 
Tben backward sink in the all-gulpbing deep; 
And why should we, mere units in the sun 
Of poor humanity, so grieve, and strive, 
And trample on the present, but to live— 
To live! and in a future that is dumb— 
Aye, dumb ! some bubbles may their peers outlast, 
A moment, bah! and these are of the past. " 
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THE RUNNER OF THE WOODS. 
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In ani article in the first number of this Magazine, mention was 
made of the precipitous rocks below the town of Brockville, 
which form the banks of the St. Lawrence; and of a young 
Indian’s leap from the same to escape the pursuit of a pale 
face who owed him no good will from the causes there stated. 
These rocks have other traditions connected with them, which 
we are determined not to have any thing to do with at 
present, intent as we are on being exceedingly serious, that the 
more sedate and retiring portion of the community may look 
up to us with affectionate esteem personally, and entire confi- 
dence in our assertions, while pursuing a rapid journey with 
us, On one of our magnificent steamers, some few miles down 
the St. Lawrence. * 

By being closely examined, the face of the cliffs above 
mentioned, will be found painted over here and there with red 
and scarlet paint, after the Indian fashion. Rude representa- 
tions of canoes, filled with men, are to be seen in several 
different spots, against which the rain beats, and the rough 
waves of the river dash, in vain to erase the memorials.— 
Five and twenty years ago we saw them first, in the company 
ofan old voyageur’, in whose canoe, we thought then, (and think 
still,) we were much better employed than being kicked, cuffed, 
thumped, and foully belabored, at school. The old voyageur 
dropped his paddle, when passing these rustic devices of his 
brothers, the Aboriginals, and reverendly crossed himself.— 
We felt we ought to have done the same, but did not have © 
time to know what to do, before the current had taken us 
past. What Francois told us then, it were needless to relate 
here. Ina brief way we state that a long while ago—a very 
long time ago—certain Indian families were overtaken by a 
storm, while passing these cliffs in their gossamer canoes, and 
men, women, and children, were all drowned together, beneath 
the spot where the unfading mementoes of them, sketched 
afterwards by an unknown hand, are now to be distinguished. 
We have some suspicion that these paintings might very justly 
be accounted for after a manner altogether different, but not 
near so briefly, and therefore we give no weight to the 
suspicion whatsoever, it being far less trouble to be concise 
at the present time, than otherwise. We saw those paintings 
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five and twenty years ago. They were bright and unfaded.— 
We saw them to-day, and they were still the same. It is said 
the coloring dies away in autumn, and returns again with 
super-added lustre in the early spring.’ This is the Indian’s 
story, and after all the protests entered into by us, we do not 
know how we can avoid telling it, seeing that the fit is upon 
us, and so we goon at once, before forgetting what we would 
be at. | 
A long time before the earliest French discoverers had 
ventured on the upper waters of the St. Lawrence, for the 
urpose of taking possession of the country, in the name of 
His Most Christian Majesty, the peninsular country between 
the Ottawa and our own river, had been more than once 
explored by a party of young men, who, under the guidance 
of some friendly Indians, had with much determination, pene- 
trated the unbroken forest, and carried on a limited trade with 
several tribes, or families, who never yet had presented 
themselves at the principal trading station at Quebec. These 
were the original “ Coureurs des Bois,’ or Runners of the 
Woods, a class which became afterwards so extremely useful to 
the Merchants as purchasers of furs in those remote deserts 
that could not be reached, or made available, without them.— 
They were in fact the originators of the North West Company, 
and many succeeding Coureurs des Bois were afterwards either 
employed as clerks, or became associated as partners in that 
stupendous commercial enterprise. Our narrative is, however, 
connected with one who lived long before such companies 
were thought of, whose name was De Soulis—a Frenchman 
by birth, young, remarkably beautiful, both in form. and 
feature, and possessed of that restless enthusiastic temperament, 
which Canadian history fully proves to have been far more 
prevalent among the natives of La Belle France, during the 
sixteenth century, than we can anywhere perceive it at the 
present day.* De Soulis had the Indian appellation of « Nita” 
conferred upon him by the tribe with which he had become 
connected in trade; for what reason cannot be surmised, JVita, 
in the Knistenaux tongue, meaning “ my brother-in-law,” in 
English, a term somewhat restricted in its application with us ; 
nor can we perceive precisely in what manner three or four 
hundred warriors could legally become entitled to make use of 
the semi-fraternal appellative in reference to De Soulis, save 
that being adopted into the tribe, he became connected with 
each and every one of them, which, we suppose, was the case. 
He was most certainly not married at the time, however 
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* We felt certain we were correct in the above statement, and almost at the 
time of writing, we saw in the Montreal Pilot of Sept. 18th—‘* The French of the 
present day are by no means the exclusively polite people they used to be, but it 
eannot be denied that they still carry the palm of politenese from all others.”— 
Alas! the days of dancing masters are gone for ever ! 
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anxious he may have been to have had the ceremony duly per- 
formed between himself and Ominee, the daughter of one of 
the leading war chiefs, and nearly related to one of the head 
chiefs of the tribe. Ominee. the Dove, was not so readily to 
be won and wedded as De Soulis might have supposed, from 
the patronising manner in which her father called him his 
brother-in-law, and offered him sundry other civilities indicative 
of his good will towards him. Ominee looked upon the young 
frenchman with absolute indifference, notwithstanding his 
handsome person, and importunate addresses, and preferred to 
him a young hunter, with whom she had been associated since 
her childhood, named Mascawa. This was sufficiently humi- 
liating to De Soulis, and having been left alone in charge of 
the post, by his co-partners, who had gone to Quebec for the 
summer, he determined to leave it, and to betake himself to 
the lodge of the war chief, who had gone with a number of 
families to spend the period of the « fishing moon” among the 
thousand Islands of the St. Lawrence. He arrived from below 
on a bright morning in July, in a small canoe, which he 
managed alone, with all that ease and grace which a taste for 
the athletic pastimes of the woods had enabled him to attain, 
He was dressed in the Indian garb, consisting of “ leggings,” 
or pantaloons made to fit closely to the leg, with a fringe on 
the outer seam, composed of variegated beads or quills ; a belt 
of dark babiche secured tightly around the waist ; a close vest, 
fastened with ribbons.behind ; a cap of dressed skins adorned 
with many feathers, and a robe thrown over one shoulder, and 
fastened under the right arm, so as not to impede its action, in 
all probability, completed the costume. Compared with our 
broad-skirted, or swallow-tailed coats—our horrible trousers, 
made expressly to hide lean calves, or crooked legs ; our des- 
picable hats, girdling our heads as with a zone of fire, and 
_ weighing us down with the premonitory symptoms of a brain 
fever upon us; our still more detestable cravats, or stocks, 
choking us outright into the asthma ;—compared with these, 
and our pinched shoes and _ boots, crucifying our feet into one 
mass of blister and inflammation ;—who would not at once lend 
his suffrage to the Indian’s, instead of the pale face’s costume ? 
We, for one, most decidedly, for it has a singular resem- 
blance to the Roman, and that, we imagine, by far preferable 
to any inventions of the Don Cossacks, from whom we 
borrowed our trousers, or the Boors of the Borysthenes, from 
whom our ponderous hats, and our clattering boots, were stolen, 

“ My brother-in-law is welcome,” said the war chief, as De 
Soulis approached to where he was sitting, under the shade of 
a tree, surrounded by innumerable children and idlers ; it bein 
in the heat of the day when the Indian always reposes himself, 
the morning and evening being the times for his operations, 
while we swelter our lives away in the noontide. 

E 
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“« Nita offers thanks—he knew of his welcome with the great 
chief of the Knisteneaux. Ominee encountered her father’s 
friend on the river, and ensured him a welcome,” replied De 
Soulis, advancing and taking the Chief’s hand, after the childish 
custom of Europeans. 

“Where?” enquired the chief, while he eyed De Soulis 
keenly, admiring exceedingly his magnificent dress of cloth of 
gold and Vevasian satin. 

« She was far below among the Islands, and departed for the 
shore of the Mohawks. I warned her of her danger, and 
besought her return, but to no avail. Nita pays no regard to 
that, but still he fears for her safety on account of his friendship 
for the great chief.” 

«Far below among the Islands—ha! that is not good—a 
woman should never go beyond the protection of the great war 
chief of the Knisteneaux,” replied the warrior, drawing from 
his belt a small looking-glass, (for which De Soulis had a few 
days before received only three packages of beaver skins !) 
and proceeding straightway to admire his valorous countenance. 


«“ She had her protector with her in Mascawa, who can doubt- 
less secure her from all attacks of the Mohawks,” replied De 
Soulis, watching the effect of his words upon the Chief. ‘The 
reply of that worthy was one of perfect indifference, while he 
continued to admire the image of his warlike countenance re- 
flected in the mirror. He certainly did, however, venture the 
remark that none but himself, the great war Chief of the Knis- 
tencaux, was fully competent to protect his daughter or any 
body else from the Mohawks, De. Soulis was disappointed 
in not finding the Chief more interested in his suit, and per- 
ceiving him determinedly engaged in the pleasing occupation 
of examining in the mirror his classic mouth, nose, and dis- 
tended eyes, clothed above with a fiery, martial, and death-de- 
_ fying brow for the occasion, he withdrew from his presence, 
and repaired to the lodge of another warrior, to whom he had 
also become known, but who had not yet been enabled to 
acquire the necessary number of beaver skins to entitle him to 
the possession of a glass, like the Chief, wherewith to shadow 
forth his likeness. He was received with a faint growl of 
satisfaction by the warrior, in whose mind the presence of De 
Soulis called up many wandering visions of a great number of 
beaver which he was to catch in the Autumn, and of numerous 
looking glasses which were to dangle at his breast at the grand 
Council in the Minouscanning. De Soulis at once unrobed 
himself of his fine garments, and came out in the ordinary 
hunting garb of the Knisteneaux, finding that all his efforts in 
the way of dress would have very little effect in dislodging the 
comely form of Mascawa from the affections of Ominee, judg- 
ing from the casual interview that had occurred with them on 
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the river, and he determined now on taking another course.— 
ffis canoe was lifted on the bank of the Island, and it displayed 
to the wondering gaze of the Indians a large assortment of all 
those weapons of the chase, and for fishing purposes, which 
every denizen of the woods is accustomed to admire more than 
aught else in the nether world perhaps, if we may except his 
wife, when he has been so fortunate as to get one. Carabines, 
fishing spears, rods, and curiously wrought bows and arrows 
were taken from the canoe in succession and carefully convey- 
to the lodge of his friend, who had every idea that the trading 
post of De Soulis was about being transferred to the island ; 
and again phantoms of beaver in abundance were seen in the 
dim perspective, and far shadowy shapes of the gilded inven- 
tion of the pale faces arose before his anxious eyes, until his 
over-wrought feelings became so intensely joyous as to call 
forth one loud shout of welcome to De Soulis, far exceeding 
anything he had received from the warrior before his imagina- 
tion had been thus aroused and thoroughly enkindled. | 

“ Allons !” said De Soulis—* now let the sports commence 
in honor of my arrival,” and he presently had assembled around. 
him the’ whole force of the encampment, to contend for the 
prizes which he set apart as the reward of those who might 
excel in the different games and trials of skill which he instj- 
tuted. A highly polished brass mounted carabine was set 
apart for the victor in the race; a bow and arrows, orna- 
mented also with brass, for the most expert bowman—while 
rods and lines and fishing spears were to be given to the best 
swimmers, and the conquerors in the Canoe races. One look- 
ing glass only had he brought with him, on beholding which the 
chief with whom he lodged gave another shout of satisfaction, 
and straightway prepared himself to enter the lists with one and 
all in whatever trial De Soulis should determine to be worthy of 
the mighty prize. But De Soulis hung it around his own neck, 
intimating that he had no intention of parting with it, having 
brought it for his own use, and proceeding to admire himself, 
after the manner of the war-chief, amid the envy and wonder- 
ment of the surrounding beholders, particularly his host, whose 
imagination still continued excited on the subject, and who 
scowled gloomily on finding that he would not have an oppor- 
tunity of outrunning the wind itself, in competing for a prize 
for which he so ardently longed. 

De Soulis was himself the sole arbiter'in the contests, and 
in the race, in which all contended, even the war chief ‘himself, 
it was said that he shortened the distance to be gone over, 
purposely to give the father of Ominee an equal chance of 
winning with the others, he having somewhat injured his wind 
as was supposed, by over indulgence while reposing on his 
laurels already acquired in various wars. However this may 
have been, it is certain that the war chief and his host, the 
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Big Buffalo, were coming in neck and neck, with the latter 
slightly ahead, if possible, when the war chief, by a dexterous 
movement, prostrated the Big Buffalo, and bounding over him, 
came in before him. This was declared foul by. the Buffalo, 
with vast vociferation, but De Soulis awarded the carabine to 
the Chief, notwithstanding, which gave rise to the assertion, 
probably unfounded, that more regard was paid by De Soulis 
to the war chief having a pretty daughter, than to his doing 
justice between the parties. Luckily for themselves, the 
Indians have no mode of swearing in their tongue, otherwise 
it is presumed that the Big Buffalo would have seriously com- 
mitted himself, for he waxed both loud and insulting in his 
taunts aimed at De Soulis. The war chief became excessively 
rejoiced in receiving the prize, not only because the gun had 
not then been introduced among them, and it was deemed of 
great account in time of war, but because the trophy indicated 
no waste or diminution in those corporal powers by which his 
renown formerly had been obtained. He at once took De 
Soulis, now more than ever his * brother-in-law,” under his 
protection, sent to the lodge of the Big Buffalo for all his 
baggage and merchandize, and insisted on his taking up his 
quarters in one of his own lodges. The Buffalo denounced 
mortal hatred against De Soulis for this further outrage upon 
him, and withdrew from among the competitors in the other 
games, with a countenance darkened by intense anger, though 
it cannot be denied that his savage spirit became somewhatmo- 
derated in its resentment, whenever he lucklessly happened to 
shift his gaze on the mirfor suspended to the neck of his insulter. 
That sight was rather too much for his stoicism. 

The games proceeded and continued to afford much amuse- 
ment until the close of the day, by which time all the prizes 
had been distributed. De Soulis repaired to his lodge amid 
the shouts and cheers of the whole field, and shortly afterwards 
he launched his canoe again on the water, and accompanied 
by one of the young braves, he steered a course for the south- 
ern shore of the St. Lawrence, with the intention of enjoying 
a night’s spearing of fish by torchlight. He contrived to steer 
more down the current than was thonght. advisabie by the 
young brave who wished to attain the head of a large bay, as 
the place most likely to afford employment for their spears, but 
this divergence from the direct route was doubtless owing to his 
desire of again encountering the beautiful daughter of the war- 
chief, and they accordingly met her with two other maidens, 
in the canoe of Mascawa, who was seated in the stern bringing 
them home from an excursion after berries in the neighboring 
forest. De Soulis greeted them gaily at meeting, but concealed 
any desire he might have had of remaining long in her com- 
pany, and at once set off in pretended haste to commence upon 
the sports of the night. This was so different from his usual 
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conduct towards her, that Ominee could not but reflect upon 
it, and this was probably the first time that she became. aware 
that the warmth and favor of the young Frenchman’s ad- 
dresses, although not entirely acceptable to her, still were. far 
from being displeasing. She thought him much. changed 
since they had left the trading post below—there.he was all that 
could be desired by a young girl anxious to be known. to have 
a train of admirers—here love seemed entirely to have. been 
superseded by the excitement to be found on. the river... She 
could not account for it, and when they arrived at the encamp- 
ment, learning all that had passed in the course of the day, the 
magnificent prizes awarded by De Soulis, and heard from every 
tongue such over-wrought eulogisms on him, a feeling, of dis- 
appointment came over her that she had missed. so much. in 
the foolish excursion which had detained her, the entire day. 
And Mascawa, too, the ingrate—he might have known. better— 
but he probably preferred dancing attendance on them. in the 
pretended fear that they ran a risk of being captured by..the 
scouting Mohawks, than to be bravely contending for the hand- 
some. trophies of the Frenchman, with the chance of his having 
something to show to her on her return, like her father and 
the others. Mascawa was in fact. entirely to blame forall her 
disappointment, and this she would take the opportunity of in- 
informing him ere long... De Soulis was not entirely free from 
censure either, for he pretending so much. admiration for her, 
and wishing her to become his wife, he might have delayed the 
pastimes until her return, had he not been an ingrate also. It 
was clear that every one was ungrateful to the young 
chieftainess, even down to her father, but this. he stoutly 
declared was not the case, so far as, himself was concerned, 
while he held the prize carabine on his knee, and gazed into his 
mirror, at. first complacently, afterwards with a grim scowl, 
aimed at the Mohawks, and which, had they seen him, would 
have made them particularly careful how they confronted, so 
terrific a war chief afterwards. | 
De Soulis, returned the next morning with his canoe bur- 
thened down with fish, and in the highest spirits... It was so 
much ‘relief to him to throw off the restraints of business 
connected with his post—he had enjoyed himself so much— 
he was so happy that his friends had left hin—now he could 
follow his natural inclinations, and live in the woods a few 
moons, alone—all this he said to the Chief, and it may have 
been heard by Ominee, for she was inside the lodge, and he 
spoke very softly, but very distinctly, in her own language.— 
Probably she heard it, and possibly the young Frenchman 
intended she should hear it. Refreshments were offered De 
Soulis, and Ominee could do no otherwise than make her 
appearance. She appeared cold and distant to the guest of 
her father—her lustrous black eyes being averted from him, 
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save at the moment of her calm greeting, and yet De Soulis 
could perceive in the throbbings of her superbly turned neck, 
and the tremor of her small rounded hand, that feelings and 
passions were at work in her young breast, which in the end 
would either ensure his happiness, or be irrevocably ruinous to 
his hopes. He continued to appear in the most joyous mood, 
chatting and making merry with all around, until he had 
finished his meal, and then he expressed his determination of 
~ making an excursion for the day to the north shore of the river, 
for the purpose of shooting the wild pigeons which resorted 
there in great numbérs. The war chief gave him strict charge 
to return early in the evening, by which time he would have a 
grand supper prepared in honor of his arrival among them, and 
to this De Soulis readily assented. He had not seen Ominee but 
once, and that only for the brief space at the commencement of 
his repast, and he now lingered in the lodge under the pretence 
of arranging his sporting gear in the fond hope of once more 
beholding her ere his departure. A shrewd observer might 
have perceived at once that the shallow artifice of his hilarity 
had only been adopted for the occasion, and that at a sacrifice 
of all the feelings which were uppermost in his mind. The 
Chief had left the lodge, and De Soulis continued there alone. 
He heard the light step of Ominee in the inner apartment, and 
once or twice he fancied, by the sound of her rustling dress, 
that she was on the point of coming forth, and then his heart 
leaped for joy, and his pulse beat high, in the blissful anticipa- 
tion of being near her—of gazing upon her full, voluptuous 
person, and into the pure, dreamy depths of her love-inspiring 
eye; but he waited in vain, and not until he called her by 
name several times, did she appear, and then only at the 
entrance of her apartment, without uttering a word, in apparent 
astonishment that her name had been called. He could per- 
ceive that her face was flushed by a more than common emotion, 
but at the same time he saw that she had adorned herself in 
one of the rich dresses of silk, which her father had indulged 
her in purchasing at the trading post, at the expense of a great 
many beaver skins. 

“Was it the voice of Nita which spoke the name of the 
daughter of the war chief?” she at length enquired, gazing 
fu'l upon him. 

“It was Nita’s voice,” replied De Soulis, “and he wishes 
Ominee to take from Iris neck this bauble which he brought for 
her among the other presents for her people—he is going on 
an excursion and he may loose it,” he contmued, undoing’ the 
small, round mirror, set in silver, from his neck. “« Will 
Ominee receive it from him as a token, not of his love for her, 
‘for she has forbidden him to mention that, and he obeys her 
every wish, but of his thanks for the continued friendship of 
her father the great war chief 7?” 


* / 
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Of all the trinkets by which the red man has been robbed of 
his property, from the time of Columbus to the present day, 
the simple article of merchandize which De Soulis then held 
in his hand, was, and is, the most attracting to the simple 
minded, but at the same time proud, and coxcombical Indian. 
And why should it not be? We see hundreds of civilized 
white men rashing in crowds to the Daguereotypist, or the mi- 
niature painter, to get fac similies'of themselves, even in these 
days, that they may behold, when they arise in the morning, 
what heroic, handsome looking men there are in the world ; 
and when the Indian: first saw the mirror, which would take 
him off at once, scowls and all, as we have seen in the case of 
the great war chief of the Knisteneaux, why should he not wish 
to possess it? If you do not deem human nature the same, 
call the portrait of your best friend, very unlike—tell him 
that he wears a regular Bardolph nose, smacking strong of 
Malmsey ; that his lips are like rolls of butter, and his mouth 
horribly capacious, ‘and if you do not get hustled out of the 
house, or grossly insulted, we will give the question up at once. 

“ Ominee never accepts presents—her father, the war chief, 
can purchase all she requires,” replied the Indian maiden, 
when tendered the mirror by De Soulis, and the young French- 
man could not but admire her the more for her self-denial, mak- 
ing allowance for the circumstances in which she was placed. 

« Ah! I perceive,” replied the Frenchman, turning-on his 
heel, and carolling the snatch of a song. “ I wanted to get rid 
of it from my neck because it is in, the way of my gun ; bat 
Ominee thinks Nita is so craven-spirited as to wish to conciliate 
her by presents—ha—ha ! Nita is 4 Chief and a Brave, in his 
own country, and does not sue in that way,” so saying, the 
young adventurer commenced his preparations for his de- 

arture, 

‘Will not Ominee allow Nita to carry her and her friends 
to the opposite. shore to pluck the misqut-menac for which she 
wert yesterday with the brave, her lover?” enquired he ina 
bantering tone. | oe 

« Ominee has no lover—she is the daughter of her father, the 
war chief, and none dare love her,” replied she, indignantly, 
with flashing eye. sity PN 

“ We missed the brave at the sports yesterday, and some 
pretended that he had been softened into a woman,” continued 
De Soulis. | vey eo Tl | | 

“{ know nothing of him—the pale face is insulting,” she — 
answered, and was about to return into her apartment, but 
De Soulis attracted her attention for a moment, laughed in 
high glee at having excited her indignation—implored forgive- 
ness,—he felt so light-hearted on getting away from his post— 
he was so quite wild, like the escaped partridge-—she must 
forgive—on his knees he asked it. The face of Ominee turned 
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pale. Never'had her feelings been so harrassed. The pale- 
face was so strange and incomprehensible to her—so gay—so 
soft in his language—so insinuating, and withal so eminently 
handsome, in the full flush of youth, so brave, and so lavish of 
his wealth—when she found him on his knee looking so im- 
ploringly for her pardon, with his fine dark eye resting on her 
countenance, and dazzling with its brilliancy,—in her heart she 
forgave him, and this was the beginning of what afterwards 
grew and strengthened apace, and the result of which must in 
a brief period be known. De Soulis saw the indications that 
her spirit had relented towards him, and seizing her hand, he 
pressed his burning lips to it before she had time to withdraw 
it,'and then at once bounded from the lodge. 

De Soulis went on his expedition, and paddled his canoe 
with the same dexterity over the sweeping currents of the full, 
flowing river, and handled his gun with his usual success while 
in the forests on the North Shore, but he was a changed man 
from that hour. “She will love me—and I shall not be alone !” 
he mused. “Here have I found that ministering spirit for 
which my soul’has sighed and longed. Now, indeed, is my 
lot for ever cast—far away from my country and my friends. 
Country and friends! what have they ever profitted me 1— 
Nay—the wood and the river—savannah and upland moun- 
tain—love, and Ominee—and farewell to my country—here 
shall be the home of De Soulis.” 

In the evening he returned, in time for the grand feast of 
the war chief, but the equanimity of that worthy was some- 
what disturbed by the unexplained absence of his great rival, 
the Big Buffalo, before whom he wished to have the pleasure 
of exhibiting his much’ prized trophies, the mirror and the 
newly acquired carabine ; to which said Big Buffalo he had | 
much satisfaction in believing they would have been more than 
gall and wormwood, after what -had transpired. The feast 
was, however, concluded, after two or three grand flourishes 
in honor of himself and his unapproachable prowess, by the 
Chief; and De Soulis was greatly relieved in being allowed at 
an early period to retire ‘to the privacy of his own lodge.— 
Here he reposed himself until the morning, dreaming of the 
dark eyes of the Indian maiden, and dwelling in the fanciful 
paradise of the Indians, with her by her side, until the wild 
pulse of his labormg heart awoke him from the trance, with a 
sense of suffocation, which caused him to repair to the outer 
air for relief. 

He ‘had not seen Ominee since his return, she not having 
appeared at the feast, although strongly urged by her father to 
do so in honor of the pale-face. Determined to bear himself 

“as usual, lest the natural timidity of Ominee should cause her to 
shrink from his company altogether, De Soulis, on the next 
“morning, was early ett upon ‘the river. wielding his fishing 
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spear with the other young men, with much appearance) of 
enjoyment of the exciting sport. At length he succeeded in 
fixing his barbed iron in the back of an immense sturgeon, that 
came up to gambol in the sun-light, between the strong current 
and the eddy at the point of the island, and not understanding, 
or rather forgetting, the necessity of allowing him to run with 
the rod, he maintained his hold, and was immediately precipi- 
tated from the small canoe, in which he had been standing, 
into the river, down the angry current of which he was swept. . 
This excited no more than the laughter of those engaged in the 
pastime with him, among whom there was always a rivalry 
on such occasions, and in a short time he found : himself, 
despite his exertions, making fast out for the centre of the - 
stream. 

“ Na-may, na-may ”—shouted he—* the sturgeon—secure 
him in the first place,’—regardless of himself; but. when he 
perceived the sturgeon secured, and no effort being made to 
come to his rescue, he at once saw the necessity of his exerting 
himself to greater purpose than he had yet attempted... With 
all his efforts he now found it barely possible for him to hold 
his own, and some time having elapsed, a feeling of exhaustion 
came over him, so that he was obliged to give way, and-allow 
himself to be borne down by the angry tide. He was soon 
beyond the hearing of any one from. the island, and fast 
approaching a narrow gorge between two rocky islets, through 
which the mad waters pressed with a force which dashed the 
spray high on the rocks. He turned one look more on the 
island he had left, and at last saw that efforts were being made 
for his rescue.» The war chief and his daughter appeared on 
the bank—the latter seconding the exertions which her father 
seemed evidently making, to have some of the canoes proceed 
to his assistance. At length the Chief apparently became 
indignant at their delay, and rushing to the shore, he dashed a 
canoe swiftly into the stream, and seizing a, paddle, he stood 
erect'In the stern, and made at once for the point where he 
might take the current. Ere long, De Soulis saw the. tall 
form of the Chief looming above the foaming currents which 
‘he had just passed, and coming down like the wind scud of the 
river, the small bark canoe appearing to dart from beneath him 
at every stroke he so steadily gave with his long arms and 
pliant paddle. De Soulis now came-into the gorge between 
the islands of rock. He attempted to strike out for one of 
them, but had not the strength to make the least approach to 
either. The water seemed to press upwards in a ridge of foam 
towards the centre, and tossed him like a feather, hither and 
thither. | His presence of mind never deserted him, and sup- 
ported by that cool courage which he had. schooled himself 
ever to maintain in the many scenes of danger to be expected 
in the daring life he had chosen, he exerted himself barely 
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sufficiently to preserve himself on the surface, and made no 
farther effort towards the land. The Chief had now also 
urged his canoe in the gorge, and came down upon him witha 
shout that echoed far above the stunning murmur of the rapid. 
His canoe was kept steadily on its course by the tremendous 
power which he applied while bending his body far forward, 
and seeming to keep the little paddle continually in the water. 

« Ha! astin conetha—my brother-in-law—we are in the 
mouth of the bad Monedo, but this shall show him what it is 
to contend with a Knisteneaux war-chief, on the river of his 
sires. Ominee! the war chief will rescue his brother-in-law, 
and he has taught his daughter the use of the paddle,” cried 
he, at a breath, while he hissed past De Soulis with the 
suddenness of an arrow. De Soulis, from amidst the foaming 
torrent, cast a look half imploring on the canoe as it sped 
safely by him, and how his faint heart leaped, even in his 
exhaustion, on beholding the daughter of the Chief occupying 
a seat in the bow of the bark, and seeming to reach towards 
him, to save him from impending death? His eye was dull 
with 2 mortal sickness, and yet could he perceive her waving 
her hand for him to struggle on, and on, for her. The war 
chief now gave one glance at the shore to the right, and 

lanting himself firmly, with one sweeping dip of his paddle, 
wheeled his canoe, as if it were turned on a pivot, so as to 
cause its bow to cut the current, and now commenced. the 
most desperate struggle which he had yet had to maintain, in 
his efforts to hold the bark stationary. ) 

«J am coming, my brother-in-law—the evil Monedo is. 
strong, but it is the Knisteneaux war chief, on the waters of 
his fathers, whom he has to encounter, and my brother-in-law 
must not yet belong to him,” cried he, straining to the utmost 
his every muscle and limb. He scarcely held his own, and once 
the canoe swerved to the one side from the rude shock of a 
bursting wave, until it nearly filled, thereby lessening greatly - 
the chances of his success. . 

« Ha! Matchi-Monedo ! it is 1—the war chief—with whom 
you contend,” shouted he, nothing daunted, still putting forth, 
but more cautiously, all his amazing power. Ominee cast an 
agonised glance at her father, as if doubtful of his ability to 
continue the struggle, and at this time De Soulis was borne 
furiously past them by a branch of the current which parted at 
the very moment when the Chief was certain of having him 
within reach. | 

« Ah! my father !” cried his daughter, looking up to him with 
4 countenance of intense anguish,—* will you not save Nita?” 

« My brother-in-law must live, or the war chief perish,” 
cried he, again sweeping round his canoe, and hurling it down 
with inconceivable velocity, full upon the form of the now 
thoroughly exhausted Coureur. : 
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* Nita! it is Ominee—it is the war-chief’s daughter, coming 
to save Nita,’ cried the maiden, as she seized one of his 
hands in her own, and then by an uncommon exertion, ma- 
naged to sustain his head above the foam and spray. De 
Soulis was drawn swiftly along by the canoe, while above him 
the war chief towered like some good angel, strong and majestic 
in his efforts to save. His lip was compressed, and _his eye, 
fixed on the rapid before him, was dark and lowering with 
anxiety ; for he felt he had not the same command over the 
canoe as before. It seemed as if they had not yet encoun- 
tered the most dangerous part of the channel, for now rocks 
began to appear, and to dash the spray high in the air around 
them. The war chief prepared for the crisis, and shouted to 
his daughter in the Indian tongue; she pointed to a spot not 
far below them, and beckoned him towards it. He brought 
the canoe gradually nearer to the island on the right, and then 
with acry, intended to give himself heart for the occasion, he 
brought nearly the broadside of the bark to the current, and 
in the midst of breakers, and conflicting columns of the 
arrowy stream, he made directly for a small inlet in the island. 
The floating form of De Soulis came several times in contact 
with his paddle, but still the indomitable Chief continued his 
exertions. 

At length he caught the eddy playing at the mouth of the inlet, 
and the canoe commenced circling round and round. Unintimi- 
dated by the circumstance, he allowed himself time to regain all 
his strength, and then, by one superhuman effort, he hurled it, 
filled with water, into the sheltering recess of the cove, and 
De Soulis, although insensible, was saved. In the moment of 
peril, Ominee gave no indication of doubt as to the issue of 
her father’s exertions, or fear for her own personal safety, but 
continued steadily to gaze up into his face with a look half 
imploring, and yet of such confidence, as materially to inspire 
him with determination, and give vigor to his arm, in his 
hazardous attempt to gain the shore. Mayhap the daughters 
of the pale-faces might advantageously take a lesson from her 
book, and not, when our horses are started to run, or a squall] 
overtakes the skiff in which we are taking them out for an 
airing, lustily to cry “Mercy!” and. “Oh! horror!” and 
seize us by the arm ; acourse not only likely to upset our equani- 
mity on the instant, but almost inevitably to lead to another 
upset over a gate-post into the ditch beyond, or bring forth our 
swimming properties for their safety in a long stretch for the 
land. More particularly would such a catastrophe be sure to 
arise, were we seized around the neck! But we refrain from 
pursuing the subject any further, having sufficiently established 
the fact, as we conceive, that the daughter of the war chief 
acted very discreetly in not interfering with that valiant gentle- 
man in any way, in his matchless contest with his enemy, the 
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Whether she was equally discreet afterwards in assisting 
her father to restore De Soulis to consciousness, may be more 
a matter of question, but we decidedly take part for the young 
lady, and highly applaud her humanity. | 

At length De Soulis gave signs of returning life, and the 
war chief remained with him no longer, but set out for the 
upper end of the island, to call another canoe to his assistance 
in transporting the Coureur back again. Ominee held the 
head of the young Frenchman in her small trembling hand; 
and continued to chafe his temples, and apply to his nostrils 
an aromatic herb she had found, until a long drawn '‘sigh 
proved to her that he would soon arouse himself, when she 
gently yielded his form, which half reclined on her arm, to the 
thick moss of the rock, and withdrew a few paces, still watch- 
ing him intently. In a few moments he opened his eyes—his 
reeling senses became fixed and regular, and he would have 
moved to arise from where he lay, but the exhaustion conse- 
quent on his long struggle and exposure in the water, prevented 
him. Inthe effort. however, he had turned his head. and his 
eye rested on the form of Ominee standing near ‘to him, but 
with averted face. 

« Ah! Ominee—so near, and yet render me no assistance,” 
he sighed, still continuing his efforts to rise. 

« Nita must not move until he be more recovered,” replied 
the maiden, now approaching him with that natural timidity 
which added such lustre to her beauty, in the eyes of De Soulis. 

« [ will not move then, Ominee, but do you come near me— _ 
1 think I am dying,” gasped he, again fainting down upon the 
moss. It was but the work of an instant, when the maiden 
again flew to his assistance, and kneeling down, she raised his 
head once more, and finding on his countenance a deathly 
pallor, the idea was conveyed to her mind that he was indeed 
dying. She leaned over him witha look of despair and intense 
agony, endeavoring in vain to glean some faint indication that 
he yet existed. Her long hair hung down her neck and mingled 
with his, as he lay in her arms, and as she again, with a 
trembling hand, éssayed to apply the remedies which before 
had been successful in restoring him, while the. big round 
tear-drop rolled from her cheek in the intensity of her emotion. 

“Nita is gone,” she moaned, “ gone to the spirit-land, from 
her who loved him,—gone with no’ word spoken by her that 
she ever hath loved,—from the broad Jake, the river, and the 
islands, he hath departed for ever, leaving no sun to glad the 
jong night remaining for Ominee. Why hast thow left me, my 
pale-face lover ?”—she sighed, while her large passionate eye 


* If the Devil’s Grip be bad enough now, to the canoe-man, what must it have 
been when the river was thirty feet higher, which it must have been, judging 
from its water-worn banks ? 
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was lit up with a strange fascination, that spoke of a grief and 
a woe too deep for consolation or relief. Her gaze was not 
upon Nita, but fixed on the. far .off western horizon, the beau- 
tiful paradise of the Indian, whither she.deemed his spirit had 
taken its flight. : sili shoe Soult 4 

De Soulis, however, had only faintedfromthe weakness con- 
sequent on what he had undergone, and shortly afterwards he 
again gave signs of returning animation. Ominee had her 
hand upon his brow, when’ she felt the slight. symptoms of 
restoring warmth. She started with a thrill of uncontrollabie 
joy, and commenced her efforts afresh to restore him to life.— 
Her exertions, and his robust constitution, united,.soon brought 
back again his wavering senses, , : ' 


‘Nita must not move again. until he .gathers strength—it is 
Ominee who holds him,” she whispered: to: him softly, as the 
glad, green shade of the distant forest again waved before his 
bewildered vision, and he once more ‘attempted to exert his 
strength to rise. He turned‘his eyes slowly upon her, as if 
to assure himself that what he had heard was not the whisper- 
ings of his disordered imagination, and in “doing so, caught the 
full gaze of her eye which dwelt upon his, with an expression 
so: pathetic, so beseeching, and withal so indicative of her all- 
absorbing affection, that he could no longer remain in doubt. 
A smile of rapture stole over his features, and_raising himself 
as best he could, he again fixed his gaze upon her, seemingly 
again to re-assure himself, | 


« Let the pale-face Nita be:at rest—the runner of the woods 
need run no longer in search of the love of:Ominee. Does he 
not see that she has become: his: own, after all'the efforts she 
has made to avoid her fate ?” said the war chief ’s daughter, in 
her soft, winning tones. = 

“Yes—yes—ah ! this is all real then,” he faintly whispered 
in herear, while he drew her. lips to. his, and remained a 
willing captive in her arms. Kee 

They were at length. interrupted by the return of the war 
chief, with a party of his followers, to convey:De Soulis to the 
camp-ground above.:\,The. valiant. warrior’ congratulated his 
brother-in-law on his recovery, but»: took no: notice of aught 
further, which he may have suspected, leaving, very wisely, 
the propositions, proposals, and offers of marriage. which De 
Soulis would, in all probability, soon make to him, to bea 
matter for after consideration, in which a shrewd calculation 
was to be made to get back some of the packs of beaver skins 
which he had squandered with De Soulis, for the mere brass 
baubles that he wore. | 


(TO RE CONTINUED.) 
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THE OLD OAK TREE. 
The old oak tree! the old oak tree ! 
Five hundred years ago 
Its first weak shoot sprang out of earth— 
It first began to grow. 


What a change has been since that proud tree 
Then looked upon the sun, 

So gnarled and hoar—those arms are links 
I’ th’ fated path we’ve won, 


Back! back! they bear the spirit back, 
Until in fear we tread, 

So thick, their gaze strows in our track, 
Th’ inumerable dead. 


The iron men of Runnimede, 
Once stood beneath that tree, 

And it rocked before their gladsome shout 
Of Chartered Liberty. 


And gentler tones, too, those rude boughs 
Have heard, from time to time, 

The whispered words, that young hearts love 
The Sabbath’s holy chime. 


The hunter’s shout, the courtier’s song, 
Have found an echo there ; 

And there the wearied, have sunk to rest, 
And stirred’ its Jeayes in prayer. 


Now down before the biting axe 
It falls with a fearful crash, 

But soon away o’er the sounding sea 
That lord)y oak shall dash. 


In sunny days, through storm and fire, 
Our gallant flag to bear,— 
It was oyr pride'when it graced the glade— 
. Our pride it shall be there. 
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TO V. A. He 
Oh! thou art beautiful ! 
Thou with thy sunny hair! — 
And in thine eyes, so spiritful, ~ 
‘Hope hath a lovely Jair ; 
Making a covenant with our hearts, 
Ttiat each day strerigthens as it parte. 


Into the void of Titie, 

The voiceless Future’s waste, 

How like, (as o’er a drowned world’s slime 
The dove went forth,) we haste 

Too, the eager heart hath pressed, 

Nought, nouglit, whereon in trath to rest. 


It is a vain essay, 

And love alone may tell, 
As it knits, from cay to day, 

Its strong bonds fast and well— 
The fate that shall be in its plies, 
The secret of the future lies. 


Shall there be broken hearts ? 
Look to the days of youth, 
Deep, ere the plastic hour departs, 
Grave the strong lines of ‘Truth 5 
Then it may be the soul shall bear 
Thy tracery, despite life’s wear: 


Like fresco paititings, ere 
The hand may add a tone, 
' The heart turns cold and sere, 
And on, not in, the stone 
We add the rest, and but in vain, 
The first storm leaves it blank again. 


Oh! beautiful indeed | 
Are the pictures Hope pourtrays 
Of the smiling ones that plead 
For peace amid our ways; 
But, of those sunny scenes, how few 
Will last life’s blighting changes through 7 


‘The rust eats through the steel, 

_ And the worth the iron wood,— 
Poor frailer things, we feel 

_ That they had well withstood,— 
We feel who yet hath closed his eyes, 
Undimmed by tears o’er broken ties. 


-Then rather let us pray 
That we may seek no more | 

Of hearts that are but clay, 
Than clay: hath held before ; 

So shall we love and pity when 

A loftier measure would condemn. 


Oh ! beautiful thou art, _ 

And loving too, yet still 
Thou wilt play out thy part, 

Be it in good or ill ; : setter 
And we must mourn or smile, as.that may be, 
But still cling on undoubtingly to thee: — a 


inde 
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THE PREACHER?S CALL. * 


A gospel preacher, who in the hot. bed 
Of the New England States was born and bred, 
Had got the cant fanatic all by rote, 
And preached extempore—not e’en a note: 
Deep in.his nostrils, he’d the nasal twang, 
No fist like his the cushion so could bang. 
Where he held forth, in flocks, old. women ran,— 
They never heard, before, so fine a man. 
Such was.his fame ;—the only thing he got— 
For riches, tho’ he loved them, he had not— 
Saints thick as mushrooms o’er the States appeared, 
Each, shaving close, or singeing t’others beard. 
To shear his flook, he tried all he could do, 
But ’twas as said at home—“ P’se Yorkshire too.” 
Though from one sect t’nother he.did veer, 
Some other had the congregation’s ears 
Religion, oft’ner than his clothes, he’d change,— 
With Bapust or with Anabaptist range. 
Uni—and Trini—tarians. were the same— 
Arians and Necessarians, when turn came. 
At last, disowned by all, he’d not a place, 
Of public worship where. to.shew his face. 
In shambles, on the butchers’, blocks he’d mount ; 
In fields—on tubs, but small was.the account. 
To his wit’s end it did the preacher drive, 
His worldly matters did no better thrive. — 
At length, the ways of savages to mend, 
The pious government resolved to send,, 
Some missionaries who might pray and preach, 
And civ’lization to the Indians teach :— 
In other words, to get them under thumb, 
And purchase all theit hunting grounds forum. 
Our preacher offered, and was sent away ; 
Four hundred dollars was his yearly pay ;— 
Twas no great thing; but somewhat might be made, 
*Mongst his new Indian friends in way of trade : 
In rum—tobacco—he Jaid out his store, 
Counting his gains.at five for one or more ;— 
He’d heard who nothing ventures notking wins, 
And so he drove a decent trade for skins. 
Once, on a Sunday, he would preach and pray, 
And made hard. bargains every other day. 
‘The Indians were so.often by him bit, r 
‘They said the devil had not half his. wit. 
The limpid stream so overcame his rum, 
The Indians saw.that ‘‘ it no make drunk come— 
*‘ No makee ting. and dance, ‘and place run round— 
‘No makee tagger—tumble on de ground.” 
Ungrateful rogues! » Our preacher found'no fault, 
With any of the skins and furs:they brought. 
He took them all, the. little with the large, 
First made the Indians drunk—then 1aade his charge ; 
So heavy were his chalks, that.one would think 
He made them pay, to warn them noi to drink. 
When they’d their money’s worth, and senses clear, 
They ery “ Rum vera good, but debblish dear !” 
Fortune’s full blaze’now shone upon his lot ; 
A new appointment/soon. our preacher-got : 

*“* The Preacher's Call ’—in our opinion not original, being a versified edition 

vf an old Joe. 
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Eight hundred dollars was the stipend clear. 

“The time to leave his flock did now draw near ;— 

A farewell sermon the occasion brought, 

Wherein he hoped they’d mind what he had taught. 
°T was grief to leave them, for he loved them all, 

But he must follow Gop ALMignty’s GALL. 

An Indian, rising, when to the end he came, 

‘Cried, “ Massa Walkee, (Walker was his name) 

‘« Pray, now, how mush you get for preachee here? ” 
‘‘ Four handred dollars,” he replied, ‘‘ a-year.” 

*¢ Well, Massa Walkee, ven you go great way, 

“‘ Where God-a-mightee, call, how much your pay?” 
“« Eight hundred dollars,” he replies, ‘* a-year." 

** Ah! lookee, Massa Walkee, lookee dere— 

(The Indian cries, and archly shakes his head °) 

‘* Money draw you, like crow the horse dat’s dead.— 
‘* When God.a-mightee call from four to eight, 

‘** Den Massa Walkee hear,—him follow straight ! 

‘‘ But God-a-mightee call from eight to four, 

“No Massa Walkee hear—if God should roar!” 


* 


"FORSYTH & BELL’S PRICES CURRENT OF TIMBER, DEALS, &c., 
FOR THE FORTNIGHT ENDING MONDAY, 28th SEPT., 1846, 


eee 


‘QUEBEC, 28th September, 1846, 


8, De oie) Sun Ds 
‘White Pine, according to average manufacture :— 


Inferior .........,.cssseseesesenesseeeesscsersessersseserreeseeesssseee oe O 33@0 33 
CHAMATY ratte: .w.- Ka rcea se eine MORN TeE Ct awcla Sab MMos Ue cers wet ced « 0°4 @0 44 
BOO. i, Onn ys AEEr ia tbl ate ace EN b 0 one « SE Nee 44@ 0. 43 
SOUEMION. UQs -. Sosa cidhadyy Ves apm etc ede sco 0s «aan Filia elias 3 0 44@0 54 
In shipping order, according to average and quality ............0 4 @0 53% 
Red Pine, in shipping order, 40 feet average......................0114@1 6 
In the raft, according to average and quality..........cesscceesseees QO». 9. @ O eIE 
Oder, (ie dramin gue maccdoteseca cele. ic. cc came careers a By eM 
rr rviemial ler. parewr.cic soe ate. bed. s Seen 28 4b «oy 34@1 4 
Elm, in the raft, according to average and quality................ 0 54@0 9f 
Ash according to average: wns titi aa i be en i on 0 3 @0 7%; 
Tamarac, flattedsiy voici. .ccicccccescsececees deyeryey- 0 5 @O 64 
Staves, standard w M. fair specification..................08. oot 20 @ OY eb 
TST DADOS, cas cgdaseddsode al calorseres pico 5 seteENI NE bes vee 388 15@ 0 0 0 
“ W..O2 Pun.,, Merehantable..)...0....... Meee 1110@12 0 Q 
“Red Gak  dosarnraiihs. 26enrt...ceee es. 10 0@ 0°' 0.0 
Ure IOITOL Musee a RaNea yes 390.5 dovh v one odes yo he 40@ 5 0 0 
Pine :Deals, -flodted).c). dh calleiavtiads.: soul Sa Ist' £10 & 2rds for 2nds, 
DIO.) BOGE s oc aay sent eves. a tac o'datn + «oso Ist £11 10 & 2rds for 2nds. 


Do. Spruce, sb stiqualtipy we. ..b. 2b Se 15 
De. do. 2nd quahtyece:. 8A 6 0@z£6 10 


Parties in England will bear in mind that Timber sold in the raft subjects the 
purchaser to great expense in dressing, butting, and at times heavy loss for Culls— 
if sold in shipping order, the expense of ‘shipping only is to be added. 


REMARKS. 


For the last fortnight, owing in some measure to the great prevalence of westerly 
winds, keeping back the inward bound vessels, we have had’but*Tittle activity in 
our Market, but prices remain stationary, and since the news by the Steamer 
there is a better feeling in the Market, and holders show little inclination to give 
way-—still we do not alter our quotations. 


G 
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Wuurre Pine still continues to arrive, and choice rafts find buyers at 5d @ 54d. © 
Owing to the extreme lowness of the waters, many rafts are still delayed, and 
fears are entertained, from this cause, that some will not reach: the Market, ‘but 
the quantity that has been measured is very large. ‘The accounts from England 
are tu the 31st ultimo, where there is a fair demand, and parties look forward 
with confidence to an increasing trade. 

Rep Prinz is not arriving in any quantity since we last issued our Circular. 

Oax is arriving pretty freely, and we do not notice any great enquiry, except 
for good undersize. 

Eto is moving off more freely, and many lotshave changed hands from 54d @ 
74d, though for 42 and 44 feet 8d @ 10d is asked, in shipping order. 

Sraves continue to arrive in greater quantities than was expected. Cull pipe 
are scarce, and there is a good enquiry for Puncheon, both white and red Oak. 

In Deas we notice no change, except an increasing demand for 2nd and 3rd 
quality Spruce. 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF TIMBER MEASURED TO THIS'* DATE: 


1846. 1845. 1844. 
White’ Pine; feet... .ccccncssersacsereov eas 92,107,450 17,904,443 11,793,840 
Red Pines ose eseuces sss. artrons 4,274,805 3,448,728 4,099,482 
Oak, DotA cebeee. codec satede th L,WO0 IU 1,284,697 734,e61 
Elm, Ae aie, OE A DV CR ee 3,186,190 1,540,170 660,135 
Ash, GO ics icos cp ascdeo tints Mitte se WN ae O a 406,472. 146,430 
Basewood je GQ. y vanweyssnancipaptiors ce se 80,712 36,587 fee | 
BUtter Ait, 7 G0. S< seco es es eenaeas seennm es 20,315 8,702 2,225 
Tartaracy:! dO... ccrccc- cscs ssesnscenseses 517,449 202,200 19,681 


Birch and Maple, do..,...........:0++ 237,064 157,043 69,931 


Comparative Starement of Arrivals and Tonnage at this Port, in the years 1845-6, 
up to the 25th September, inclusive in each year: 


Vessels. Tonnage. 

TEED. Ge onahs wrens aires 1 ese oa kse nak 1,292 485,867 
1M Goce oer a I ies he aodisn a Cia 418,860 
Less this yeary.......ssescessecerecereeserss 222 A 


FORSYTH & BELL. 


FREIGHTS—FROM: MONTREAL 
To London, Flour, 4s. 9d. @ 0s. Od.; Ashes, 30s. Od. @ 0s.0d.; Wheat, 8s. Od-. 
@ 


Os. Od. 
‘¢ Liverpool, do. 4s. 9d. @ 0s. Od.; . do. 30s. Od. @ 0s.0d.; do. 8s. Od. 
@ Os. Od. 
« Clyde, do. 4s. 6d. @ 0s.0d.; do. 30s. 0d. @0s,0d.; do. 8s. Od. 
@ 0s. 0d. | 


EXCHANGE AT MONTREAL. 


Bank..................60 days on London,.....+..++ sit, OO 10 @ 10} per cent. premium. 
Privates ic ceseomeesy GO: GAYS:ON,. GOynus-r-terinne qeorr- 9 @ Sey) G0, do. 
Beat kes a ctaq, <anaionin dics 3 days on New York,........+.+++ 13 @ 0 do. do. 


PVIV ALC sednh wadisic cs ad eit a0. do. a ke bils weik 1i@0 do. do. 
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KINGSTON PRICES CURRENT. 


CORRECTED MONTHLY BY MR. R:. SCOBELL, INSPECTOR. 


Kingston, .1st October, 1846. 


ARTICLES. PRICES. 


Sal Eratus (Morton’s) per cwts.....2.0.00icescedsaeeccsesecesersesenee 
Friour.—Superfine, ¢ bbl. 196 th... se... cece cence cece eee tenc neers ee nees 
Fine, do. 
Middlings, do. LTTE PEEL CTE Ee en rr chen 
firprs.— Cow, a: 109 Thi cecreeieisiaecss cos Gabcecdbccgahseg Saeuupe eee 
CALEY ce LVS OO TD cnn Sha eres eee che setae Sashes pa'cecce esse ese a mee anne 
Propuce.— Wheat, 4 bushel, 60 Tb........... ccc eeeeeeeee ees 2 ac hale pw Ute 
Barley, ore PAB TBT: psc8s22 sah te eubeabe tenes < dorean aan 
Oats, ey ees ae 1 RAM ER OES UE LREEEEE LTO ERIC ook bt 


MNMNVNWAWHENWNDONWMNAWNTSOL 


Pease, re Oa rete: co wesnree th tee ge, tee 

Beans, pirteenraa sete se es. 202M RSet sida cated scien cRMeeeme 

Rye, iy pire eta C8 EEC COE cbse ig 

Corn, OTe ee ene etersPaasth reser ies set eee i 

Buckwheat, doses Shree esi Ot . ae 

Hay, ¥ ton.. wr 5 sy mnie Gay ACen a tA Pete 5 bie UB ae 

Provisions —Beef, fresh, per POOR Se esbsrceslescsiasr saci van 17. 

Beef, mess, Ubi re eee oss cieeeeeae woes eee nanan Unga 15. QO: 
‘© prime mess; do ....5.5..08 083 ahs ..s eee By: ij ialh RO, 0 
‘‘ prime. He beep eye Ae Meh eat sas Maehlder ss sence 12 


Martti er Tees eee esis os A os aiee saageideoede vony 
Pork, fresh, 9 Th... ....ceeccceceteceee ee cones eareseetcer eee seaerseee tens 
Do... messy ap DNs essere ieee a ose aceetlage sha se cece saenecescoss 
Do. prime mess, of’ bb]........... ce esse ee eres ee eree ee eeneceeeeeeeeeeeens 
Do. prime, Y& DDI. oo... eee ee eree ee ereeeceeee ee eee essen tenes eeees 
Potatdes, ap bushel 220 ci cee cece. ses cose veseee tags te eccs sas ceases aves 
Turnips, GOR Oe Teed one oe, «Ae aE Ra ons saree tree vs 
ener ar I! ey 


SSOROCHSOSOWHASSOASSOSOSSSOSOMSOSSOSSSOS?P 


Baw ley iP paar se hog vy sheet ee cee vy coe e cs cseneeidcemptedaesuaices dine anau'e oer 

Eggs, y cozen ..... Syne yeehs «er cn : | es Rae Ory scl 
SEEDs. rae Ly y bashel’isccoctesetiss SRS Renee ter seel Abies 

Red Clover.. rien et NI s).. ] 
Siravaee—Stamdard viscdecchocceicccsedcesashssscots Te Mebane mts 2 

West India, “do: Ww 0 


Blatle Oaks W Todds sees al eo Per asses cases es aaat 
Pree ibe feet ih on MCh Aree fo5. SSRs ses cso e uote eas 
ed ay ‘tb. a aes Matar sehen «<> 26M. Wh CE UA dan's g ardie « «eae 
Madea PEIN haut teracecc te cevoncee that's UE  iduc ec derets caste 


opi) Be ae ee) 
LS ao 


Timper. —Pine, & cubic fo0t......... cc ecee seers ese erereeecenecesse nee sen eeens 3 
Oak, ' do. coe cdace cc cease 60 600.6 CwMmnieigignee soc ee® Soveasaeahc 0 
Plank and common Boards, v thousand feet ..... PEA Ee 15 0: 
Cleared do. ¢ thousand feet...........- steteaayencs SOE he ay 0 
Black Walnut, wy thousand feet....... ee. eer 2. 0 


= 
a 


Woop, ¥& cord...... Meira eA eet cos tine anes, ARS oy a eee glen ee 
Woot, ¥ stone of 8 tb..... re legen eee 4: Le RMER A « al Del Ve ae 


a 


SCOOAaINRPCOSCCOCe CANON ornooe 


hd 
= 
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PRICES CURRENT AT MONTREAL. 


(Our quotations are the prices 1s of articles of the first quality.) 
Monrreat, September 29, 1846. 


ARTICLES, 
SO ASS a an a ET Re 


ASHES—Pots, Of CWL ...csecssccerseretrsess erent ereiananeeasorece senses saseess 
Paar ae les « héccacs olden et leidd ee paa MeMgaua rots aaanies ouleeas Lae eee 
Corree—Laguayra, (good,) Y Th .....sccsecsseeeeseeeerneee seers etree e sees 
Fiour—Canada Fine, i. Db Ls LSC UR iste sve duces haben tis nessbucastiehabes 
Superfine .. : Pa beates axdesanies Taplow beeyens wotuns’ 
American Superfine. sas. veusedecnel ns a bebel Karas 0 slime nnne eatusean ties jan én 
Gratn—Wheat, Upper Canada best, af 60 Th.........cesereseeseereetee ren 
Middling do. do. ...ccess ceeeseeeesseteersererseeeeenens HRS spe ladue’<sleninese © 
Lower Canada Red, ¥ minot.. RGR Le eedatea> soa cist pests gee 
Barley, y minot.. Re er eA eee ee 
Oats .. ccehuva bockeyeckaskpsabhe Mh Ae cusp epanse Reh: 500 0EN ieaguuins 
Pease, ‘boiling... «ssn b-ecespti Wiel Geka Mabe dden cB aiphioaclh slay» mel ORE 
Iron—English Bar, wv ton.. LON GaWiene Se HA BESS Sapeps tae ocd Mbuwe g «= 
English Hoop, do. oaeugaee OMe | 
Scotch Pig, No. 1, do. 
Swedish Bar, Bais e524 Lo sae oh Peed a MER paca eae’ give ahs cpu ae wenp esis 
Steel, English blst. ¢ Bh ee cx ena Want eee stpehgo oe ss hodaen es ose 
Do. Cast .. Houijidliciedate oh deeaks Gen eed ass Soableaas ke eelemen ashes s 
Canada Plates, y “box... se a sesiainanice FMMEs otil tie Sites iis tel Wor damaisia 
Nails, Cut . id's Ladies elaea lh pathy bo Renee ee ean BIDE einen cuca © 
Mo asses, gallon... SF odie dp TRIN oh bo scans Ubok tee 
Oiits— Linseed, Boiled, ¥ gallon... 
Linseed, Raw, Us Bek RR < wits Haas Orta et alts situa isin 
Olive, RE ye ans osc deehaneene 
Lard, _ do. oa cacea tesa ae ela: 
Sperm, GO. 1 Saas 05000 o2eebG banmaes eA bEnae seeeiae 
Cod, COs | QUEER cles Kea sabe ee ee eRa eM eeakamees 
Palms of Th .....0-..-ssseeee Go, MOI cael vite auiee eo Ns eeainds sane eRe 
Castor, do. ... PERRIER CAEN Ry 3 EMER ADT. te 
Provisions—Beef, Mee > Mess, 3 vo ee en s(n ate ae 
Prime, ¥’ bbl... re Dee Ute ca 4» nasa tees sibel atk 
Pork, Mess, date ee een i “Reis, Tes 
Do. Prime Meee On oo on Face AE eae toes wikis ew ole nba svels Seek hipaa peeersas 
Lard, ¢ ib. Frou aw oe cues Co AMIE Eade cathe anew tullds pelle,» eka metas: 
Suups-Clover, tb .. oe ct MECN PURE, dats df 8aa s.sesontsh atesgai 
Linseed, y minot.. | ET OCIS Soe Kiwis sivsnd ethene 
Timothy, do. (NR, SE) |< IRC UE ERS ORS a ae Re 
Soar—English, ¥ ih... Oe Oe Nea ERR: dik iin d's vin nbs cd Ob engs ace 
Canadian, do. . IE, ay sak dusts «'6' sdb one ahane ee 
Suaar—Muscovado, fair + bright, ‘y coer Boe heanntusiis ob terse ania 
Museovado, dark to ah Bis PAS ais «sau ssheunc cane canting 
Bastards, white.. «Su AAR 4-0: se ov bees sie oe RE 
‘Tras—Gunpowder, : ae b.. hated sadtp Se nee 
Imperial, EG. <2... cenaits Repeats Cie MEE ne unas. 580 v05 evans smerkiatin’ 
Hyson, NG eos oes alcgd UMRED ees < COED Vaio 80 ven opagnenanten § 
Young Hyson, doe... ssssessesseeserseenerenne sree tcceseeaereeeeseens 
Hyson Skin, GOs. é.+> cangedeitts +++ PAe EER earn ss snseeie 
Twankay, AGB ais « «aby sha gts +>. VSR ciara 068.6 $0 vivly ota hn's was 
Congou, AG mince. seccceeabece’s ove seb Uan ees ores 00s igeseasdwains se 
Souchong, do. Be i NOTES Cals hs oss Comme tamnetenes cage 
Tosacco— United States eat, “ph... EM. as.a Senate stort 505 Sak | rere 
Pig, Of Th oo... cceeeee esse ec erecee sees ee ereeesreaseaseeeserseesenseeserss 
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EXTRACTS FROM A JOURNAL OF 1843 & 1844.* 


BRA Rene 


’ New York. 


My pear Franx,—You, no doubt, considered my last a 
heavy infliction, but I was really driven to it in order to 
expose the injustice of such hasty and uncalled for condemna- 
tion, as I there attempted to refute,—my further desire was to 
exhibit the facilities with which strangers may make erroneous 
impressions ; and I also meant to shew, that because religion 
is left, in this country, to struggle through, unaided by the 
State, an illnatured, ignorant person might have cried out— 
“Christianity is uncared for in the United States,” and the 
Americans are an irreligious people. 

How false and unjust such an accusation would have been, 
J shall now endeavor, briefly, to make manifest. In this 
country, as I said before, the support of religion is left to the 
voluntary contributions of individuals, and yet religion, so far 
as I have seen, is cared for,—a comparison between large 
cities, in this country and Europe, would, by no means, result 
to the disadvantage of the United States. To me it has 
afforded unmixed pleasure to witness, on Sundays, the throngs 
of persons directing their fuotsteps to the sacred edifices, and 
seldom late, 

I can freely assert, that in Saratoga, the Hotel where I 
lodged, having nearly three hundred boarders, appeared 
entirely deserted during the hour of divine service, and, as { 
said before, every evening at nine o'clock, prayers were read 
in the dining room, in the most devout manner, for those who 
chose to attend. 

It should be recollected “that in our young country,” the 
population is thinly scattered ; their means also, when first 
commencing a settlement, are scanty, and great allowance 
is to be made for the numerous difficulties which are incurred 
at the outset. I believe there are few instances, after a reason- 


* Continued from the October Number, page 291. 
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able time, of new settlements being without places of worship 
of some kind, and travelling Missionaries are to be found more 
numerous, and more zealous, than could well be expected under 
such a system. 

There are upwards of fifteen hundred clergymen in this 
country, many of them not resident in any particular place, 
and 1 have no doubt they perform their important duties cre - 
ditably to themselves and beneficially to the persons whom 
they have incharge. They are highly respected, are supported, 
except in the State of New York, by the people, and, so far as 
Ihave heard, the charge for their provision is not felt as a 
burden. The Minister is the priviliged one of the great 
human family which inhabits this vast portion of the Globe. 
Besides the system I have alluded to, there are various religious 
societies in this country, the yearly receipts of which amount 
to about five hundred thousand dollars. 

Julia says, “I do not give you any account of the party 
politics advocated by the newspapers I have been writing 
about, and for a sufficient reason, I cannot.” Wonderful 
difidence, after attempting to decide questions on almost 
every important subject. “It is so difficult to understand the 
state of parties here, (England) and what are the points and the 
substances on which they differ :—Tories, Conservatives, W higs, 
Whig-Radicals, Chartists, Agricultural, Free Trade, High 
Church, Higher Church, Low Church, Lower Church, Dis-» 
senting, and I know not what.” 

Change’s wonders seem to me very plain English. I shall 
endeavor to explain the meaning—talking of meanings reminds’ 
me——I was excessively amused the other day by seeing. in one» 
of the the daily papers an advertisement of Webster’s Diction- 
ary—a highly valuable work—in which advertisement we are 
told, by way of recommendation, “That even the arrogant 
English themselves could not write a book without having: 
recourse to it.” Oh! ye shades of Bolinbroke, Addison, Swift, . 
Pope, Milton, Chesterfield, Montague, what were ye laboring 
at, by the nightly lamp, and the glare of day, to produce a 
book? Ye have all failed, for not one word is there which 
Mr. Webster has since invented. How much better to have 
said, that the arrogant English, being very Whiggish, and fond 
of change, have adopted a great many of the new words, very 
unnecessarily, from this lauded work. 

But to resume, for Julia’s edification—* Tory ” is uchappily 
extinct. “Whig” means give away a good deal of the Con- 
stitution, but keep a little in order that they may ask for more; 
in the Colonies yield the Prerogative of the Crown, when not 
even asked for, to the Legislative Assembly, in order that the 
Colonial. Minister, or his under Secretary, may not be too 
much troubled and importuned. ‘ Whig-Radical” means give 
all, root and branch, and make a job of it. “ Chartist” means 
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give us what we are told by our leaders is the charter, and 
it will bring work, grow potatoes, and furnish two Sunda 
suits for every man, woman and child of us. “ Agricultural” 
means don’t tax heavily for our land, to save the poor from 
burdens, to support the state, without giving us a light and 
carefully graduated scale of protection. “Free Trade” means 
take away all protection. True, we have reached our present 
‘height under it—free trade exists no where else, never mind, 
we are more enlightened than our forefathers,—a fig for Pitt, 
and Fox, and Liverpool, and Castlereagh,—who cares, wait no 
trial—dash along—go straight ahead, and fall into the slough 
at the end, without chance of redemption. “The Church” I 
give no account of, because, like the amiable J ulia, “ I cannot.” 

There appears to be but two prominent parties here—W hig 
and Democrat. The former being desirous of keeping some 
check upon the popular will—the latter, of carrying self 
government to its utmost extent, by universal suffrage. 

The author of “ Change, &c. &c.” says, “I think I have 
better opportunities to observe the English ; for my European 
education, and my abode in this country, have rendered me, 
to al] appearance, insular.” 

One would suppose her education must be English, instead 
of European, for she never could have been, what we call, 
abroad ; or, she must have sighed away her existence, she has 
so much sensibility, at the poverty, wretchedness, and misery 
there. As to “her appearance being insular,”—What does 
she mean by that? Does she look like a small island, ora 
large one, or is she a nondescript ? Perhaps, Jack, she too 

was a mother and nurse of all natur’, which made her look so 
queer. That is it, no doubt, Frank.—Adieu. 


New York. 


My pear Franx,—lI suppose I shall have to cut stick, for 
the cry here is yellow fever. In my opinion, there is no real 
ground for the report, which may have arisen from the preva- 
lence of some of the ordinary summer fevers, frequently 
occurring In hot climates. | 

Julia says, “ during one season | was told the fever wards in 
the Hospitals were insufficient for the number of patients, and 
the unhappy wretches might spread the infection through their 
close pent neighborhood. There isa talk of new hospitals : 
were the deprivation told of Jamaica, how soon would London 
be called upon to wipe off the stigma of humanity 2” : 

New York, a patriot in distress—an elderly man, named 
Holly Green, a resident of West Chester, known as an active 
veteran among the American troops, at the memorable battles 
of Lundy’s Lane, Chipawa, and Buffalo, made'application to the 
upper police-oflice yesterday for shelter from the storm, and food 
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to nourish his starving body. He stated, that he had applied at 
the Alms House for aid, but being a resident of West Chester, 
she rules of the institution prevented him from being received. 
He was taken care of by the humane keeper, and will be sent 
back by him to his county. Truly may we exclaim—* Repub- 
lics are ungrateful.” , 

“ Were the deprivation told” of Ireland, how soon would 
New York have conventions “to wipe off the stigma of hu- 
manity.” A 

There are nearly an hundred hospitals in London, and it 
appears “a talk of more,” attention therefore has been paid to 
persons likely to suffer in any way according to the dispensa- 
tions of Providence, without poor feverish Julia being the least 
concerned. “In the winter of ’37, fever was unusually severe 
in Spita!fields—an alarm being thereby given. the Commis- 
sioners under the Poor Law, considered it their duty to send 
thither Dr. Arnot, Dr. Smith, and Dr. Kay, to enquire into the 
cause of the disease.” ‘These accomplished physicians, in their 
report of May, ’38, declared the chief causes to be bad draining, 
and bad ventilation. Their report was laid before Parliament 
by the Home Secretary, and referred to a Committee of the 
House of Commons, who would attend to a petition of 


chimney sweeps,—by the way, Frank, did you ever meet in _ 


your extensive reading. with a petition of the negro slaves to 
Congress? Never. Well, they did send a petition—it was 
kicked out of doors. and it was resolved—*‘ That Niggers had 


no right to petition.” In the most free and enlightened country’ 


in the world—was not that cruel, Frank !—uncommon. 

It would appear, from the patients in Spitalfields having 
been attended to, and from the action taken upon it, as they say 
here, that the proper authorities were not wholly inattentive 
to the sanitory condition of the laboring classes. There are 
ten thousand lanes and alleys in the City of London—so called 
jn contradistinction to West End—it is therefore a matter of 
wonder that it is so healthy, and it proves not only the excel- 
lence of the climate, but that some care is given to ventilation 
and draining. 

But does not every person know how difficult it is to prevent 
inattention to salutary measures among the poorer classes, 
until sickness arrives ; in every small family, it must be falta 
What system could be adopted to prevent reckless and impro- 
vident persons from letting in air when it should be kept out, 
and keeping it in when ventilation is required. It should be 
recollected that the population of London is very nearly two 
millions—to keep such a population in order, is not quite so 
easy as dashing off an ill-natured paragraph. I shall make it 
my business, now that it is said fever may prevail here, to see 
in what manner Five Points, and Anthony-street, are put in 
preparation to prevent infection, and if 1 do not find them 
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swept perfectly clean, delightfully aired, and properly drained, 
I shall cry out “ the stigma of humanity,” and shall hint to the 
Corporation, the advantage of making Julia the Matron of 
that “bitter bad” place, lest the “ unhappy wretches should 
spread the infection through their close pent neighborhood.” 

How easy would it be to deceive the public by a long tirade 
about the impropriety of wasting water, and of illuminating 
fountains, “and the scena,” and the “swelling vests of the 
purse-proud citizens,” while the same expenditure would. 
convey water to the poor, gratuitously, would ventilate their 
houses, and would cool their fevers. Bah! it is all rhodomon- 
tade. 

When talking of our constitution, the people laugh at the idea 
of the Sovereign being supposed to do no wrong. I tell them 
it is a necessary fiction to prevent the embarrassment of im- 
peaching His or Her Majesty. They would find it rather 
awkward here to do so, should King John Tyler desire to send 
an embassy to King Dan O’Connell. I say, that Ministers are 
more tangible stuff, and the responsibility sharpens their wits 
in the conduct of their offices. Besides, I tell them, all in good 
humor—you know, Frank—in course, Jack,—that they have 
got a mighty great fiction in their constitution, which leaves 
nothing but its absurdity and its impracticability behind it—that 
is, “all men are free and equal,’—the freedom I leave to the 
nullifyers, the Dorrites, the Mormons, the anti-renters, the 
fepudiators, the slave holders and sellers of slaves, they all 
have made free, in their way, without much scruple. 

The equality is in no country more decidedly contradicted 
than in this very republic. In France, in the time of Louis 
the eighteenth, when I was a mere boy,—haw, haw, haw,— 
hold your tongue, Frank, you put me out,—I cannot say the 
precise day of the year, nor in what year,—I saw a Corporal 
vf the Guards dancing at the Tivoli Gardens, in the same 
quadrille with a Dutchess. In Germany, soldiers walk in’ the 
same promenade with their Sovereign. 

But do not believe one word you hear about equality in this 
country—no where are old families more valued. The laws 
prevent their establishing an aristocracy, but the taste is for 
the distinguished person who shone before themselves. 

No where are persons more valued, for titles really valueless 
with us—the whole population will, in time, be Colonels and 
Generals; and why should it not be?—if they would only 
admit that they like distinction, that having acquired it, they 
carry it even to the breakfast table, in full uniform—put it on 
not for parade, but to be admired, for that very honor which 
they blame others for exhibiting much more modestly. 

Can any man of reflection, suppose it will ever be other- 
wise !—the superiority of intellect which nature has given to 
some over others, must always prevail. Intelligence produces 
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wealth and elevated station—wealth produces a desire for ease, 
and that desire produces subordinates, who labor for the 
wealthy, and are considered inferior to the employer. 

It.is a short summary all over the world, and there is little 
probability that nature will change her course. 

In Park-lane, London, when reutes are given, by the wealthy 
and the noble, you see inthe street, below the unpretending 
edifice, for they are plain looking residences, crowds of the popu- 
lace gazing through the open windows at the festivities,and upon 

the luxuriously dressed fashionables who are set down from 
_the sumptuous carriages at the steps of the brilliantly lighted 
hall,—the poor souls never walk in, fancying themselves in- 
_vited. So it is here—soirees, as they like to term them, from 
the French, prevail abundantly—the unwashed look on and 
admire. 

When a ball is given at the United States Hotel, or Congress 
Hall, in Saratoga, the galleries or balconies, or piazzas, for I 
do not know which to call them, the French and Grecian 
always prevailing,—are crowded with the most respectable of 
the mechanics and merchants, and other citizens, but they are 
not free to go.in, more than in London; they could not even 
procure the ticket for the dollars, without the proper costume, 

_—-where then is all the boasting of freedom and equalitv—it 
dont amount to much, does.it, Frank ’—not a hap’orth, Jack. 
One great danger to the interests of this country, is the 
desire ot the people for extension—with territory far greater 
than can be occupied, they desire to seize upon more—they 
talk of.the grasping disposition of England—I fear “ our young 
country” is a chip of the old block. The late Dr. Channing, 
in a letter to Mr. Clay, says—* The United States have not 
been just to Mexico—our citizens did not steal singly, silently, 
into their land. ‘Their purpose of dismembering Mexico and 
_attaching her distant Province to this country, was not wrapt 
in mystery. Are we willing to take our place among’ the 
robber States? As a people, have we no self respect? Haye 
we no reverence for national morality ? Have we no feelings 
of responsibility to other nations, and to Him by whom the 
fates of nations are disposed ?” and further, “Some crimes by 
their magnitude, have a touch of the sublime, and to this 
dignity, the seizure of Texas, by our citizens, is entitled.— 
Modern times furnish no example of individual rapine on so 
large a scale—it is nothing less than the robbery of a realm !” 

So it is with Oregon—there the citizens of “‘ our young 
country” are quietly possessing themselves of the land to 
which we have a just claim, and are petitioning to have forts 
built beyond the rocky mountains. They may, however, be 
assured, that should so great a calamity as war occur, it will 
be carried on nearer home—forts along their frontier will be 
more needed; and instead of wandering into. unknown regions, 
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from such a favored land, how much better to encourage the 
occupation of wastes nearer home, and from which profitable 
returns, right at present be easily made. Mr. Clay, in one of 
his speeches, says of the public lands—* As to their extent, 
there is enough to found an empire. Stretching across the’ 
immense continent, from the Atlantic to the Pacific ocean, from 
the Gulf of Mexico to the North Western Lakes,—the quantity, 
according to official surveys and estimates, amounts to the 
prodigious sum of one billion and eighty millions of acres ;— 
assuming last year as a standard, it would require three hun- 
dred years to dispose of them.” The shores of the Pacific may 
therefore well be left for the pioneering of future genera- 
tions ;—the present should be content with fairly ascertaining’ 
their just right to them, which would not afterwards be inter- 
fered with. | 

Julia does not delight in “ bewigged and gowned judges’ - 
and lawyers,’—by the way, I could give you a chapter on 
those heads,—hold, Jack? pray dont, lawyers, they say, are. 
ticklish things—I never have anything to do with them, so 
pray dont you. Why you know I came here about law 
matters. So you did,—well take my advice, praise them all— 
say they are all honest—that they pay over all monies—deceive | 
nobody,—-never make the worse appear the better cause, and 
always tell the truth. 

If I had a legacy left me, and there was a flaw in the-will, 
I wouldn’t go to law. If I had an estate bequeathed me, and) 
it was disputed, I wouldn’t go to law. If I had—now dont 
put yourself in a passion, Frank—there is not the least danger 
of any bedy’s leaving you anything.— Adieu. 


New York. 


My pear Franx,—The self satisfied author of “ Change, 
&e. &c.,” says, “until 1 had been some time in England,” 
which, by the way, I dont believe, “«]T did not know what 
abundant reason an American has to be proud of the institu- 
tions of his country.” Then she should have had a popular. 
meeting, a mass convention, in England, and have gone down 
or her knees, and thanked them for those same institutions, 
which America derived from their ancestors,—the better part 
of the’ whole code, constitution, laws, &c. &c., is taken from” 
England—the decisions of “ the bewigged” judges are’ still’ 
quoted here, and Julia, as jurisconsult, will fail, unless she can 
prove'that' the interpolations of loco focoism, the retention of” 
slavery, repudiation, nullification, Dorrism, mobism, annexation, © 
and’ ahti-rent, are improvements. It is usual with most pru-’ 
dent persons, masculine and feminine, to avoid the proud boast, 
and ndt value themselves for what has vot undergone a complete 
trial. When residing athong a people, “sometime,” Julia 
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should have recollected that their institutions had lasted a 
thousand years, variously modified and improved—as those 
which she lauds have existed not sixty years, there is 
something rather too vainglorious in talking of what they have 
borrowed as being matter of pride, and what they have not 
proved as being ‘the proud institutions of the American 
country.” . 

In Great Britain, men rise in the Church, at the Bar, and 
in all other professions, from free schools, just as they do in 
other countries. She speaks of “the son of a working man 
having taken a prize, when the next competitor was the sor 
of the President of the United States.” It need not have 
surprized any well informed person, when the President may 
be a working man himself. If one judges of the living speci- 
mens of Presidents’ sons, there would be no difficulty anywhere 
in finding boys of more talent and discretion ; but as Lord 


Brougham says, “alone, no man is responsible for the egregious 
fooleries of his children.” 


There are near!y forty free schools in London, for the lower 
orders, and no want of opportunity exits of bringing forward 
hnmble merit. Perhaps the Jady does not know that there is a 
free school for the education of the children of persons of 
color, of which the Dutchess of Beaufort is lady patroness, 
and that there js nothing there to prevent these same children 
from rising to consideration and office,—while in “ our young 
country” they cannot take a seat in a first class car. 


During the last half century, many of the most prominent 
men in England have risen to the highest stations, without 
owing their advancement to anything but their own merit, and 
intellectual superiority. There are a late Lord Chancellor and 
the present Lord Chancellor of England, and the Lord Chan- 
céllor of Ireland, to verify this—it would be too long a list to 
say what number of persons of high distinction have risen to 
the first honors, without the aid of adventitious circumstances, 
and persons, well informed, know, that in every age the chief 
adviser of the Crown, from Cardinal Wolsey, the son of a 
butcher, to the present day, required no other qualification than 
talent of a high order, without pretension to birth. 

As regards the vaunted institutions, there are different 
opinions. What says Capt. Marryatt of “ our young 
country ”—“ From purity of manners, her moral code has 
sunk below that of most other nations. She has at- 
tempted to govern herself—she is dictated to by the worst 
of tyranies; she has planted the tree of liberty—instead 
of its flourishing, she has neither freedom of speech nor 
of action ; she has railed against the vices of monarchical 
governments, and every vice against which she has raised her 
voice, is more prevalent in her own; she has cried out against 
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corruption, she is still more corrupt—against bribery, her 
people are sold—against tyranny, she is in fetters.” 

Now, with all this, one need not concur, except in a limited 
degree, yet the naval writer is no mean authority—read how 
he prophesied, so long ago as 1840, long before repu- 
diation, respecting the loans“ As long. as .it. depends 
upon the faith of those who have contracted the debts, 
the money is safe; but as soon as the power is taken 
from their hands and vested in the majority, it is gone.”— 
Further—* The returns of these undertakings are at present 
honorably employed in paying interest to the lenders of the 
capital, and if the money is not sufficient, more is borrowed 
to meet the demands of the creditor. But there is a certain 
point at which credit fails, and at which no more money 
can be borrowed ;—when, then, no more money can be 
borrowed, and the returns of the rail roads, canals, and other 
securities fall off, where is the deficiency to be made good ?— 
In England it would be made good by a tax being imposed upon 
the population to meet the deficiency. Here is the question— 
will the majority in America consent to be taxed? I say, no. 
If they do, I shall be most happy to recant ; but it is my 
opinion they will not, and if so, the English capital will be 
lost.” Nothing could have been more completely verified—the 
public works did not afford sufficient to pay—the people would 
not tax themselves, and for the present the interest is lost to 
the holder of the scrip—of the principal, the future will be the 
best criterion. : 

These prophetic warnings, which have been realized, should 
prevent persons here from being too arrogant relative to the 
institutions under which they live, and render them more 
tolerant to those which time has proved to be solid and durable. 

I have no doubt that the people here will tax themselves, and 
pay their debts, whenever a reaction shall occur, and returning 
prosperity shall enable them to do so—at present such a mea- — 
sure would shake the Union. 

“I~ asked my conductress,” says the writer of Change, after 
attending a charity dinner, “if it would not have been better 
if the two hundred guineas expended in the banquet, had gone 
to augment the funds of the charity, and these vehemently 
yelling gentlemen had dined quietly at home? I received no 
answer.” Surely none was required. It must have been at 
an annual dinner of the Society that these yelling gentlemen 
had met; there were two objects to be gained—first, what 
Dr. Johnson says is the chief business of every Englishman’s 
day, that is dining ; and next, largely increased funds, by means 
of guinea tickets... Strangers whom they would never other- 
wise meet, seek the enjoyment—an opportunity is afforded to 
members, of exhibiting, by their own statements, the benefits 
arising from the Society,—in that way others are induced to 
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join it, and the affair generally ends by a liberal subscription, 
which would not have been obtained without the wine and 
jellies, and other condiments, usually swallowed at similar 
places in New York—chiefly because an opportunity could 
not otherwise have been afforded of making their benevolent 
intentions understood. So much for the rubbish on that 
subject. 

“Nearly all the public houses here have servants in livery. 
Aristocracy, especially: in its vanities, is aped even to the 
twentieth remove.” So says Julia—just the twentieth—how 
precise these people are. “ Governor Bouck would arrive at 
Piermont at exactly a quarter past five.” 

Was it vanity, I wonder, to have attendants in livery in the 
Bank of England, where they had twelve millions sterling in 
bullion? For my part, 1 conceive it to be a great convenience. 
in such a thoroughfare, when entering a large establishment of 
the sort, to know whom you may properly address at once for 
information, without stumbling upon, perhaps, the son of the 
reigning, or the next President, who had travelled there to get 
information about solvent Banks. 

They wear. livery in the United States, and it is not very 
uncommon without an aristocracy ; it may have “ a stigma” 
attached to it, because negroes are there chiefly selected, and 
the idea of slavery is connected with the badge. 

But in England it is one of those customs which have lasted 
for centuries; no sort of discredit is attached to it; all being 
a matter of course, and in fact of no more consequence than 
the white apron you see displayed in this country, which 
designates the servants in hotels, and the best houses here.— 
[have frequently seen ‘attendants in such a trim, as would 
make any one sigh for the quiet livery usually seen in gentle- 
men’s families in our country. J 

Julia, “Ifthe mind is directed heavenward in St. Paul's 
Mammon asserts his full right ; here is the Stock Exchange on 
one side, and the new Royal Exchange, in course of erection, 
on the other—here are the devout untiring worshipers of the 
one God whose name is Gold.” I wonder what are the trans- 
actions in Wall Street, and on the East and North River, and 
whether all are not nearer to Trinity and Grace Church, than 
St. Paul’s is to the Exchange, and whether the speculators in 
every thing, in every place—land agents in Wisconsin, - fishers 
in Davies’ Straits, growers of wheat, bankers and brokers, are 
not maturing their projects, clinching their bargains, and little 
heeding the vicinity of the sacred edifices. What says Mr. 
Cooper, the novelist, of “ our young country,” his own, by the 
way,—* The spirit of traffic is gradually envelloping every 
thing in America, in its sordid grasp. The worst tendency 
we have in America, is manifested by a rapacity for money, 
which, when obtained, is spent in little besides eating 
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drinking.” In America all the local affections are sacrificed to 
the spirit of gain.—Pauvre Julia. It is strange, that for every 
defect in older nations, you can find a parallel, if not worse, in 
‘our young country.” It has its poor, its proud, its dishonest, 
Its vicious, its irreligious, and its defamers, in the “same 
degree,” and quite in equal proportions, | 
Much absurd nonsense is said, about English persons being 
surprised that Americans speak English so well ; and why 
should they not be surprised? The Scotch are easily disco- 
vered from their accent, even after a long residence—the 
Irish and the Welch also, and Provincials,—is it therefore 
remarkable that people having been educated three thousand 
miles from England, should be supposed to have acquired some 
eculiar nationality, and that persons should remark such not 
being the case ?—for my part I think it acompliment which I 
could not venture honestly to pay; for I consider the tones 
and accents of most Americans as wholly unlike those of the 
English ; there are numerous differences which struck me at 
once, but did not at all surprise me, when I consider the vast 
distance between us, and the many causes for a national 
difference. 
The more one reads of the notes, for which this is intended as 
“ Change,” the more one is surprised at the constant annov- 
ances which “ Boz” contrived to meet with every where ; and 
he appears to have been wholly unprepared for what must, in 
anew country, be inevitable. Such as crowded steam and 
canal boats—imperfect roads, and carriages not on patent 
springs, but suited to bear the rough usage they receive on 
highways lately stolen from the forest. I must say, my impres- 
sion is entirely otherwise. I marvel much at the great comforts 
so cheaply obtained here. In travelling, I have generally found 
the vehicles as commodious as could be expected, and the Inns 
excellent. In no part of the Continent, where I have been 
are they to be compared to those in this country. See the 
Inns in the small towns of France and Germany, Holland and 
Italy, and compare them with those of places of less size here, 
and you will soon find where the balance of comfort lies; and 
civility is offered you here in equal proportion with other 
countries, when you can pay for it. ! 
With the ill-humor too prevalent in his work, “ Boz” calls 
the city of Washington “a monument raised to a deceased 
project, with not even a legible inscription to record its de- 
parted greatness.” This is neither very sensible, nor very 
true. The Capitol is there, no inconsiderable monument, from 
his own shewing. The residence of the Chief Magistrate, the 
public departments, the embassies from different nations, al] are 
there, and although all that was expected by the projectors 
has not been achieved, more has been done than was supposed 
possible by many. Would it have been wise for a people whose 
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country is so vast, whose numbers must become so immense, 
when she is densely filled, to have laid out their capital on a 
narrow, contracted scale ? I should say not, and if there is an 
error at all, it is surely on the safe side. How has “the | 
project deceased?” are not the Western States rapidly filling 
up—is not the site annually becoming more central as regards 
the population, and was not that precisely the anticipation ? 


Such remarks are not the less irritating, because they are 
unjust. Julia’s fibs provoke, although you know them to be 
fibs. “Boz” has no excuse for an offensive tone of this sort— 
it was unprovoked—not called for in defence of any of the 
institutions of his own land. He is now continuing the same 
thing, in conducting Chuzzlewit, to this country—the number 
I have seen is an exaggerated carricature, having no existence 
beyond his own brain, and tending to interrupt a harmony 
which he had better have used his talents to promote.— 
Adieu, yours. 3 


HUNTING SONG. 


When coursers are mounted at dawn of the morn, 
How lightly the sportsman’s heart bounds ; 

For his soul’s all on fire when he hears the sweet horn, 
And the loud thrilling ery of the hounds. 


The steed proudly shares the wild joy of his lord, 
And madly pursues his career, 

High bounding o’er hedges, and skimming the sward, ° 
Tillhe snorts at the death of the deer. 


And oh! the delights that await us at eve, 
When blithely encircling the board, 

The heart of its care and sorrow takes leave, 
While the nectar in brimmers is poured. 


The name of old Nimrod had never come down, 
With glory so great to our day, 

But that he ne’er thought it dishonored his crown, 
To join in the cry ‘ hark away.” 


Kingston, 1842. 
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BY JOHN S. CUMMINS, ESQ. 


CHAPTER Ly. 

The family were assembled in the breakfast room, next 
morning, when Henry Dawkins came down,—the party con- 
sisted of his father, his only sister, Ellen, who greatly resem- 
bled her brother, both in appearance and disposition, and being 
but one year younger, had been his playmate from infancy, and 
his cousins, Alice and Isabella Brock,—these latter were. the 
daughters of a distinguished officer, who, being almost always 
with his regiment, had entrusted the care of their education to 
his brother-in-law. When a subaltern, he had married the 
favourite sister of Mr. Dawkins, who had only survived. the 
birth of her youngest child a few hours. The young soldier, 
though at first completely borne down by his loss, was of too 
ardent a temperament to allow himself to sink beneath it.for 
any length of time; his adored wife had left him a precious 
bequest in his too little girls, and for their sakes he determined 
to acquire at least a competence, and betook himself to. his 
profession with renewed energy. He was rewarded. by the 
attention which its exciting duties required, preventing his 
mind from dwelling too much on his loss, and by attaining, in 
afew years, a distinguished name, he had, during the. Ame- 
rican revolutionary war, made his way up the Jadder. of 
promotion, and succeeded to the command of his regiment,.on 
the death of the Colonel, who was killed whilst fighting at.its 
head. On his return, Colonel Brock had, payed, a short visit.to 
his brother-in-law, and had been enraptured with his lovely 
daughters, Since he had seen them the eldest had, from a mere 
child, sprung up to the verge of womanhood.. In. her, her 
father was delighted to trace a strong resemblance to her 
mother ; she had the same placid. dignity of manner, united 
with unvarying sweetness of disposition, which had first won 
the heart of the young soldier ; she had also her. mother’s 
features,—the same dark eyes too, shaded by their long silken 
fringes, shone with a tempered light beneath her arched eye- 
brows; her raven curls hung over a forehead of the purest 
alabaster,—a critic would in vain have sought a defect in her 
classically Grecian profile; her character and manner. were, 
perhaps, too grave for her years, yet such was the warmth 
and kindness of her heart, that she was loved by every,one 
who had the Happiness of knowing her, - ieee ie 

With the sole exception of the warm-hearted kindness. of 
disposition, which formed a conspicuous feature of the. charac- 
ters of both, no two human beings could be more unlike than 


* Continued from the October Number, page 303. 
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the sisters. Isabella was a very personification of mirth and 
gladness; the house perpetually rung with the sound of her 
songs, which she carolled with the native sweetness of a sky- 
Jark, or echoed her merry laugh. Her elder sister’s person 
and face were more striking at first sight, yet scarcely more 
lovely. Isabella’s figure had the airy lightness and grace of a 
sylph. Her face was neither Grecian nor Roman, but Irish, 
purely Irish. A profusion of light sunny hair, curling from 
their very roots, like richly chased gold, flowed in wavy luxu- 
Fiance over her exquisitely turned neck and shoulders. Her’s 
was one of those faces which the pen and the pencil are 
equally inadequate to pajnt—its chiefest charm lay in its ever 
varying expression. A critic would have discovered abundance 
of faults in it—he would have said that her nose was too 
small, her lower lip too large and full, and her forehead too 
broad—he might even have asserted that her soft, swimming 
blue eyes were too large—or, or in fact, he might have said 
many such things; but if he was young, and a man, I strongly 
imagine that by the time he had ended his critique, he would 
begin to wonder at his preconceived notions of female beauty, 
She was a young, happy being, that care had never yet ap- 
proached, and who seemed likely to make light of, at least, the 
lesser evils of life. Such were the girls who hung on Colonel 
Brock’s neck, on his return from his American campaigns ; 
Alice having attained her 16th birth-day, and Isabella rapidly 
approaching her 14th. The Colonel had nearly made up his 
mind to retire from the service, and superintend the finishing 
oftheir education in person, but whilst he was deliberating on 
the step, his regiment was again ordered on active foreign 
service, and with his chivalrous notions of honor, his leaving 
it was out of the question ; he accordingly again left England, 
at its head, after having spent a happy month with his daugh- 
ters, promising them that when peace should again present the 
opportunity, he would finally sheath the sword which had now, 
for more than a quarter of a century been actively employed 
in his country’s service. He was still “seeking the bubble 
reputation ” at the present time. Old Mr. Dawkins was, ac, 
cording to his custom, discussing his chocolate and newspaper 
together, and the young ladies were laughing at some sally of 
Isabella’s when Dawkins entered the room. 
_ “¥ see, Henry,” said the old gentleman, as Henry took his 
place at the table, “that the wars of those young vagabonds 
who kéep us in hot water every evening, have terminated 
seriously last night. I cannot, for the life of me, fancy how the 
gentlemen of the neighborhood have allowed their sons to 
continue such a discreditable affair so long.” ii 
‘Merely to keep the lads out of mischief at home, I suppose, 
Sir,—or, perhaps, to strengthen their thews and sinews; but 
does your paper mention particulars 7” 
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“No, but it states that one of the young plebeians, itis 
believed, was killed.” bg OMT sD a 
“The affair is not quite so bad as that, Sir ; but a poor boy 
was very seriously wounded, and one, too, in whom you have 
expressed some interest.” ) | 
_ “Bless me! who can that be 7—a lad that I expressed some 
interest in !—I’m not clever at riddles—how the deuce can I be 
interested in any of the scamps?”  . he , 
“Do you remember Lord Altham’s funeral, Sir, and the boy 
you were speaking to me about yesterday morning ?” . 
“Yes! do you mean to say that it was he that was hurt 7— 
Poor fellow—I did indeed feel for him—I hope his injury 
is not serious; but, Henry, how do you happen to know i 
about it?” . Neil | ty 
«Why, Sir, thereby hangs a tale.” He recounted to his 
father the particulars with which the last chapter has made 
the reader acquainted with. ‘‘ And,” continued he, 1] have 
promised in your name, Sir, that you will call, and communi 
cate the affair to Lord Altham, this morning.” tas ot 
«’Pon my honor, Iam particularly indebted to you, Sir ; but 
to say the truth, I have no desire whatever to cultivate his 
Lordship’s acquaintance further than it is forced on me in my 
official capacity. I sincerely hope there is,a ehanceof ‘his 
son, getting what he richly deserves for his share in this trans- 
action.” | | | . edie. 
“ My dear father, the son is as much the opposite of what 
you.describe Lord Altham, as it is possible to imagine:—~ 
Bella, your partner at Lady ’s, that you talked so much 
about, isin disgrace, and you must help me to induce my 


fan} 


father to intercede for him.” atti 

_ Isabella had been a much interested listener to the conver- 
sation of her uncle and cousin, She blushed deeply at being 
thus directly appealed to on behalf of a lad, concerning whom she 
had thought a great deal more than such very young ladies are 
supposed to do. Concealing her embarrassment under an arch’ 
smile, she threw her arms round her uncle’s neck, and kissing 
his cheek, with no great difficulty procured his consent. 


“ As usual, Bella, you do whatever you like with your old 


uncle ; but tell me, child, how Lord Mountmorris has had the 
luck to gain your good graces and intercession?” — pein 
Tsabella blushed again, more deeply than before, as she eee. 
ingly replied— He haé té thank Henry, Sir, for my interces- 
sion, as you call it, and 4s tomy good graces—why indeed, 
uncle, he is an excellent partner, and dances very nicely.” 
“A most capital reason, and honestly confessed, Bella 
When you are a little older though, I hope you will found 
your favor on something better than graceful pirouettes or 
chassées.. Doyou know, Henry, there is something’ most revo}t- 
ing tome in a boy’s taking a knife to avenge himself. Tt 
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augurs ill of young Mountmorris, but you say he is penitent, 
so we must make the best of it. You may as well come with 
me; since 1. am to intrude myself on this Lord Altham,—you 
may be of use, and possibly may be able to bear some testi- 
mony in his son’s favor, should he be very angry with the boy, 
which, however, I do not anticipate. It would have been a 
very different matter in his eyes, I fancy, had poor Jemmy 
been a person of consequence. Bella, get me my hat and 
gloves—there now, you puss, give me another kiss, you know 
J am going on yourerrand. Come, Henry.” 

The old gentleman and his son found Lord Altham at home, 
—they were ushered into the library, where the Peer received 
them with marked courtesey, through which, however, Henry 
conceived that he could perceive a latent dislike to his father, 
to whom he imagined his Lordship’s civility assumed, in order 
to hasten his compliance with his wish to be enrolled on the 
Peerage list. After the usual ceremonies, Mr. Dawkins entered 
abruptly on the purport of his visit, stating in a few words the 
accident of the previous night. 

«J much wish,” his Lordship replied, ‘‘ that my son may be 
cured, by what has occurred, of his propensity for bringing 
himself into contact with the rabble, and I must therefore 
appear a little angry. He served the rascal rightly though, 
who dared to handle him so roughly, as you have mentioned.” 

“Jt had been, my Lord, up to that instant, a fair stand-up 
fight, and I cannot agree with your Lordship in the view you 
are pleased to take of the matter. Your son, by mingling in 
the fray, placed himself on a level with his antagonist—had it 
been he who was wounded, I think your Lordship would view 
the affair in a different light,’ replied Henry, forgetting, in 
honest indignation, that he was speaking against the cause 
which he had come there to advocate. 


“Lord Altham stared, as though he scarcely comprehended him, 
for a few seconds, and then continued without paying regard 
to the interruption.—* There may, perhaps, be some hush 
money required, and I will take care that it shall be forthcom- 
ing; but, Mr. Dawkins I dont think you have told me where 
the wounded lad may be found, or his name,—who is he ? ” 


~« One, my Lord,” replied Mr. Dawkins, “ concerning whom 
Ihave before had occasion to converse with your Lordship.— 
It was your unfortunate nephew’s blood, that your son shed !” 

Lord Altham’s brow grew dark as midnight—* My nephew! 
How do you presume, Mr. Dawkins, to call that brat my ne- 
phew 2?” then remembering that the insolent tone which he had 
assumed was extremely impolitic, he continued more mildly— 
“ pardon me, Sir, but you would not wonder at my impatience 
if you knew the trouble and annoyance which. this whelp has 
caused me.” ) ! 
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“ He has suffered the wrong this time at least, my Lord.— 
Henry was an eye witness to the scene, and describes his 
conduct throughout as most noble. Imust add, that with the 
exception of the rash and evil act itself, your son, too, acted 
very creditably.” ! 

At the commencement of Mr. Dawkin’s reply. Lord Altham’s 
brow again lowered, and he with difficulty refrained from 
interrupting him; he did refrain however, and by the time he 
had ceased speaking, a new train of thought took possession of 
his mind. 

‘Tentreat you to forget what I said hastily and ill, Mr. 

Dawkins. Did you not say that the wound was dangerous 7 
I hope the Jad has proper care—I will send my surgeon to see 
bim. If anything should occur to him, the consequences may 
be unpleasant to Mountmorris, and besides, the lad is my 
brother’s son.” 
_ “ Your Lordship’s care has been anticipated,” replied Henry, 
looking keenly at the nobleman, whose eyes sank beneath his 
glance—* Jemmy is at the College chambers of an intimate 
friend of mine—fortunately the knife glanced, and the wound, 
though it had nearly been fatal, is but of a trifling nature ; in a 
few days he will be as well as ever.” ( 

“Tam most happy to hear it,” replied Lord Altham—* Gen- 
tlemen, Lam much obliged by your attention in acquainting 
me with this untoward affair. I wish your friend would allow 
me to provide for the expenses and care of the boy, it is 
scarcely fair that he should be burdened with them.” 

“Your Lordship need be under no uneasiness on that score, 
except a-trifling fee to the surgeon, my friend Bushe, will not be 
put to any cost of the slightest consequence. I trust your 
Lordship will not speak harshly to your son about this matter, 
he is a fine lad, and feels the share he has unfortunately had in 
the transaction, quite sufficiently.” 

The gentlemen took their leave—the Peer listened impa- 
tiently to their retiring footsteps for some moments, then 
flinging himselfinto a chair, and pressing his forehead with both 
hands, muttered—‘ Oh! that the knife had drunk his heart’s 
blood, but then I wish some other hand than Edward’s had planted 
it there,” he continued, sunk in a reverie for a few minutes, 
when his attention was aroused by a knock at the room door ; 
he. bade the applicant come in, and young Mountmorris entered, 
his pale cheeks and bloodshot eyes bearing testimony toa 
night of sleepless remorse—his appearance touched the only 
pond which still vibrated to a virtuous feeling in his father’s 

eart, _ | 

“Father, have you heard all? oh! forgive me—I know not 
what infatuation possessed me.” : | 

“My dear Edward, I do forgive you, but | hope this will be 
a lesson not soon to be forgotten. 1 have often prohibited your 

¢ 
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mingling with the rabble—from such associates what could you 
expect ?” | | 

«You would not say so, my father, if you knew the poor 
boy who is now suffering, perhaps dying, from the consequence 
of my passion—tis Mary Weedon’s son—you must do some- 
thing for them.” 


«J’ll see to that, Sir, but you must have nothing more to do 
with them—they are not fit people for you to know. There, 
go now, and remember, I command you, as the price of my 
forgiveness, to have no further communication with Mary 
Weedon, or her son.” | 


The disappointed boy left the room in extreme wonder at 
his father’s renewed irritation; he had promised his friendship to 
Jemmy, and notwithstanding the recent prohibition, he couldn’t 
keep his word. Lord Altham perceived his son’s uneasiness— 
if he had a redeeming trait in his character, it was love for 
~ that boy, and a desire to keep him from the evil path which he 
himself pursued ; and secondly, from the knowledge of his own 
crimes. He determined to watch his proceedings closely, and 
if he perceived that he was disobeyed regarding Jemmy, to 
send his son to Eton or Westminster. 

After leaving Lord Altham’s, Mr. Dawkins and his son 
walked for some minutes without speaking—Henry first broke 
silence, continuing indeed, aloud, in train of thought— 


«That Lord Altham isa villain, isa perfectly established 
position in my mind, Sir. I should be sorry that either he or 
his surgeon had the care of Jemmy; from his scowl at hearing 
the boy’s name, and an indescribable expression in.his eyes, 
when he offered to relieve Bushe from all further trouble con- 
cerning him, I am convinced that he fears him. Is it possible 
that you may be deceived respecting Jemmy’s birth Oe 


“No, Henry, his mother declares her own shame, and she 
seems to feel it too much, not to be telling the truth ; besides 
it would be much her interest to procure the boy his rights, if 
he had any claim to the titles and estates of his father. I, too, 
perceived Lord Altham’s looks—there is a mystery in all that 
concerns him, which I am unable to fathom. But what is your 
friend, Bushe, going to do with the boy?” 


«“ Indeed, Sir, ] am unable to say, and I scarcely think that 
he knows himself. Poor Bushe is entirely dependant on a 
capricious old uncle. I am certain, however, that he will not 
lose sight of Jemmy,” 

“ Bushe is a worthy fellow; do you, Henry, take charge of 
procuring a suitable wardrobe for the boy—you can send the 
bills to me. I think you said his manners were passable ?” 

“ Wonderful, Sir, considering his association, since his father’s 
death, with the rabble.” 
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“ Well then, as soon as he is able to come, and you have 
made his outward man presentable, bring him and Bushe to 
dinner.” 

So saying, the good natured old gentleman and his son parted 
—the former to his office, and the latter to go to his friend 
Bushe’s chambers. 


CHAPTER V. 


er 


Mary Weedon sat beside her son’s bedside, who. wearied 
with the events of the day, and weakened with the loss of 
blood, had sunk into a calm sleep, which seemed likely to 
produce the most beneficial consequences, The candles had 
gone out, and the grey light of morning had brightened into 
day, unheeded and almost unperceived by the watcher, who 
was at length aroused from a_ long and bitter retrospection by 
the lad’s stirring. He had been disturbed, but not awakened, 
by the increasing light—a bright smile played on his pale, but 
handsome features—he too, perhaps, was dreaming on bygone 
days, and was, in fancy, again a happy child, wandering with 
her about the Park of Dunmaine. She gently arranged the 
bedclothes, and resumed her seat by his side. That smile had 
vividly recalled the time when she first went to live with the 
Jate Lord Altham. It seemed but as yesterday that the child 
had, for the first time, twined his soft arms round her neck.— 
In her waking dream his infant caresses and prattle were again 
present, and for atime she almost forgot intervening events. 
Then arose more clouded scenes, and the poor woman sighed 
deeply as she recalled the degradation and penury suffered by 
her and her outcast boy. Thus the night and morning had passed, 

When Bushe entered the room, the lad still slept, and poor 
Mary, being utterly exhausted in body and mind expressed, 
a wish to return to her home, to seek that repose she 
stood so much in need of. To this Bushe, having forced 
her to take a cup of tea, assented, promising that he would 
supply her place. A short time after she had gone, Jemmy 
awoke—he seémed much restored by his long sleep. It was 
some time before he could recal! the events of the past day— 
his first enquiries were for his mother. 

“She watched by you all night, and has just gone home to 
seek some rest, but I will be your nurse, Jemmy—is your side 
painful ?” 

“Not very, Sir; I feel quite strong again, but how can I 
thank you for your kindness to me?” | 

“ By getting well as quick as you can ; my servant is getting 
breakfast ready, and when you have done, if you feel well 
enough, I would be glad to hear all you know about yourself.” 

“ That you shall with pleasure, Sir, if you wish it ; but indeed 
I have not much to tell that can interest you.” 
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« Whatever concerns you, my dear boy, will interest me ; 
but now take your breakfast, and remember you have to make 
up for the blood you have lost.” | 

The boy needed not pressing—to the worthy student's great 
delight, he made as good a meal as though the accident of the 

receding evening had never happened. When he had finished, 
he fulfilled his promise—his simple narrative ran thus: 

« The earliest circumstance I can remember, is having been 
brought by Mary Weedon to my father, on his return to 
Dunmaine, from Dublin, where he had been attending Parlia- 
ment, I suppose. My uncle, Richard, came with him—they 
both danced and caressed me, and gave me play things, which 
they had brought for me, Ihave no very distinct remem- 
brance for along time after that, except that when any people 
were at Dunmaine, I used to be dressed and carried in after 
dinner. Some.time after, I remember having been carried by 
Mary to see a lady at Ross, who hugged me and cried’a great 
deal; she called me her own boy, and told me I must come often 
to see her, but that I must not tell my father anything about it ; 
and Mary, as we went home, told me that my father would be 
very angry with her if he ever heard that I had been to see 
the lady. Some one or other, however, told my father, and 
he was ina terrible passion—he was going to turn Mary away, 
but when I and she promised that she’ would never take me 
there again, he forgave her. My uncle, Richard told me that 
the lady was a madwoman, and frightened me so about her, 
that when I saw her some time’after near the Park gate, I ran 
away screaming. I believe the poor, Lady was mad, for she 
screamed and laughed when she saw me run away from her so 
much frightened—I never saw her-again. My father, shortly 
afterwards, went away again, and sent a tutor to Dunmaine.— 
He and Mary were very kind to mg,;but my happy days were 
nearly over: my father came back,-.and brought a lady with 
him of the name of Gregory, who, from the very first, hated 
me. I never could account for the bitterness of her dislike.— 
She told my father all sorts of lies abot me. The only person 
who continued to treat me kindly was, Mary, who, about this 
time, was married to the coachman,/John Weedon, and went 
to live at his house, which was at one of the entrances of the 
desmense. I spent most of my time with her, as Miss Gregory 
had got my father to send away my tafor.; I dont know how 
long we remained at Dunmaine after she came, but I think two 
or three years, when my father removed ‘to Dublin, taking us 
with him, where also I chiefly lived ‘with Mary, as Miss 
Gregory had now such influence with my. father, that: he 
abused and beat me every time I went to the house. Things 
went on this way, until last winter, when my father fell sick 
and died. After his funeral, I. went to live with Mary altoge- 
ther, for where else had I to go, and I would have been very 
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happy with her, but for her husband, who, though he had’ 


hitherto been very fond of me,’ was no constantly drunk when 


he came home, and used to abuse and beat me whenever he 


saw me,so that latterly, when I heard him coming, I generally 
stole away to bed ; but it was as bad to hear him beating Mary, 
which he never failed to do when I was notin the way.— 
Indeed, Sir, Iam very unhappy—lI try to please him as much 
as I can, but it is in vain, for he finds fault with me whatever 
I do; and as for poor Mary, I. wonder her heart is not broken 
long ago, for she leads a shocking life with him, and I fear 
chiefly on my account.” | | 

Here Jemmy ended his story.. Bushe had been much struck 
with his calling Mrs. Weedon “ Mary,’ instead of Mother, as 
he had always hitherto done ; but, unwilling to interrupt him, 
had allowed him to finish before asking him the reason. ; 

“Why do you call Mrs. Weedon, Mary, now—I thought you 
always called her Mother.—Is she not then your mother?” . » 

‘She likes me to call her so, Sir; but as I told you just now, 
she was not married, until lately—she was my nurse.” 

“Then, who was your mother ?” Frys? 

“Indeed, I dont know, Sir—l dont remember ever seeing 
her—she must have died before I can recollect,” 

Bushe was not satisfied, but did not like to press the boy 
farther on so delicate a point, on which besides he was mani- 
festly ignorant; he determined, however, to question Mary on 
the subject. arial a ie 

“Well, Jemmy, I have taken a great fancy to you—what 
say you to coming to live with me? You will be done with 
beatings then, and I’ll teach you as well as I can.” ial 

Jemmy was silent for a few minutes, at length he said, in an 
embarrassed tone—“ ] hope you wont consider me ungrateful, 
but I cannot leave Mary.” | 

“JT never meant to take you without her consent ; but if she 
is willing that you should stay with me, have you any objection ? 
you can go and stay with her every day, as long as you wish.” 

The boy’s looks brightened at the latter part of what Bushe: 
said, “I never can thank you enough, if Mary makes no 
‘objection: J’ll be very glad to live with you, Sir, but she will 
be so lonely, I.must go to her every evening.” pene 

“So you shall, my good boy, believe me I shall only think 
the better of you for your affection to one who. you say ‘was’ so: 
unvaryingly kind to you; but now you must compose yourself 
to rest again; you know I am your nurse at present.” =) 

There was a gentle tap at the door, which Bushe opened— 
it was Mary Weedon. MR Ou has 

“JT could not rest, Sir, until I knew how Jemmy was when 
he awoke.” 


“ He is doing very well, Mrs. Weedon, and has been just. 


telling me his history, a sad tale it is.” A hectic flush spread 


~ 
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over poor Mary’s pale cheeks, which induced Bushe to defer 

utting any questions to her which could cause her pain, at 
hae until he had ascertained whether she would be willing to 
accede to his projects for the boy. ‘‘ But,” continued he, “J 
have something to propose to you—will you step with me into 
the next room, you know the Doctor ordered your boy to be 
kept quiet for a few days, and I almost fear I have induced 
him to speak more than was good for him already.” 


Mary stooped over the boy and kissed him, which he, 
throwing his arms round her neck, fondly returned,—she then 
followed Bushe into the outer room. 


“J wish to ask you, Mrs. Weedon, to let Jemmy live with 
me ; I promise you I will take as much care of him as I can.— 
He consents, provided you are willing—have you any ob- 
jection 7” 

Mrs. Weedon was unable to answer for a few moments—* I 
find it difficult to part with him, Sir—he haselong been the 
only comfort of my life ; but he has had wrong enough at our 
hands already—take him, Sir,” she continued, the tears bursting 
from her eyes, ‘‘and God bless you and him—yet it will break 
my heart to part with him.” , 

“ But for that there isno occasion, Mrs. Weedon ; your boy 
made it a special condition, before he consented to my plan, 
that he should go to see you every day, and stay with you as 
long'as you wished. I would be sorry to part him from the 
only one who seems to love him.” 


“Twas like him to remember kindness, but it was little I 
had it in my power to shew him. Since I am to see him 
sometimes, there is nothing I could wish more for him than 
that he should be with you, Sir.” 


“ Well now, Mrs. Weedon, | consider it all settled—never 
fear, he shall be taken good care of—you see he’ is doing well. 
You perceive how much | am interested in your boy, and I | 
hope you will not think it intrusive in me, if I ask you some 
questions which nothing but that interest could excuse.” The 
poor woman was so much agitated that Bushe almust repented 
his intention of touching on so delicate a subject ; it was now, 
however, too late to recede, so he continued—" Jemmy has 
informed me that you are not his mother, as I had hitherto 
supposed—I see, and am sorry for the pain I put you to, but 
itis necessary that, on his account, I should ask you who his 
mother was 1” 

Mary’s heart throbbed audibly, the veins of her thin neck 
and temples swelled out like thick cords, she tottered to a 
ehair which the alarmed student brought towards her, he feared 
such intense agitation would be too much for so slight a frame ; 
however, after some maments, she partially recovered. 

“ God forgive and pardon me,” she gasped out, “ I am justly 
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punished,” then after a pause added, “Mr. Bushe, Jemmy 
loved me, and how could I tell him ?” 

Bushe was much moved by her interior agony, he blamed 
himself for having given occasion for it, as his reason might 
easily have suggested the cause of Mary’s passing herself to 
Jemmy for his nurse, without his having tortured her with 
questions ona subject which was evidently fraught with the 
deepest bitterness. 3 

*‘T see it all now, and was most stupid in not understanding 
it before ; and now, Mrs. Weedon, will you not go home, and 
take some rest ! you really look very ill.” or 

“Tl go, Sir, but it is little I shall sleep. May God preserve 
you, Sir, from ever feeling the wretchedness of guilt.” 

She entered the boy’s room again, he was asleep, she gently 
kissed his forehead, and retired. The student took a book and 
sat in the bed-room, but he did not pay much attention to the 
volume before him. A couple of hours slipped swiftly away, 
whilst he was occupied in laying plans for his future proceed- 
ings as regarded Jemmy, when his friend Dawkins came to 
tel! him of his interview with Lord Altham, and to enquire for 
his patient. Bushe communicated Jemmy’s story, and his 
conversation with Mary, he also told how he had arranged 
that the boy was to live with him. 

‘‘] thought you meditated somewhat. of the kind, and my 
father has commissioned me to put his wardrobe to rights—I 
hope you will allow us the pleasure of giving your protegé an 
outfit.” : 

“ Willingly, for to say the truth, my exchequer is not ina 
flourishing condition at present, and I never ask my uncle for 
money.” | 

‘How soon then is Jemmy .to be well? The girls are 
Jonging to see him, and my father wishes you to bring him to 
dine, as soon as is he strong enough.” | 

“Oh, I dont Bo eeohand that it will be a tedious matter— 
but here comes one who can give you better information on 
the subject.” 

The surgeon, who had the evening before dressed Jemmy’s 
side, was crossing the court, Bushe opened the door for him— 
he found the Jad even better than he had anticipated, and gave 
him leave to get up the next day,—the cut had been a large 
one, but was clean and almost healed already. 7 

Lord Altham, much annoyed at finding that the affray was 
a current topic of conversation in town, and the wounded lad 
was much enquired for, returned from his club in no very 
pleasant mood,—he ordered Weedon to be sent into the librarv. 
That respectable personage was, as.usual, considerably intoxt- 
cated—indeed such was now his constant practice—he sup- 
ported himself against the doorspost.. i 

“ How now, sirrah ! how is this—drunk as usual?” 
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«No, no, my Lord—I’m not to say drunk—a little flushed 
or so, perhaps, but not drunk—no, certainly not drunk, my 
Lord ”—(hic-cough.) 

“ Very much like it however; but, drunk or sober, tell me, 
fellow, how comes it that you allow that brat to keep me 
constantly in a state of alarm? You and Mary must instantly 
leave town, and take him with you.” , 

_& And where are we to go to, my Lord?” ; 


‘¢To the devil, if you like, so you take him out of the way ; 
you may go and stay at Dunmaine, there is no one about the 
place but the old deaf housekeeper. I think you will be out 
of mischief then—there now, do you hear—be off, what do you 
stand gaping there for ?” 

« Why, my Lord, a trifle of money would be useful, the more 
so, if we are to stay at Dunmaine, (hic-cough). I dont think 
there is a single bottle in the cellar there ”’—(hic-cough.) 


« Begone ! you insolent scoundrel—but here, (he flung him a 
well-filled purse,) take that, and be off.” The man, with some 
difficulty, made his way to where the purse fell, picked it up, 
and then, staggered out of the room. For some days, Lord 
Altham saw no more of him—he went not to Dunmaine, 
however, as we shall see. 


« A pretty scoundrel that, to be obliged to succumb to,” 
muttered the Peer, “ but needs must, when the devil drives.— 
I must keep the rascal in good humor for the present, at least. 
J think they will be sufficiently out of the way at Dunmaine, 
how; but I must take measures to rid myself finally of them— 
there is no safety whilst one is in the hands of that drunken 
rascal, even though he should not intend to be false. Well, if 
I am driven to extreme measures, it will be their own fault, 
not mine—but how to get quit of them is the question. Well 
I can settle that at some future time— sufficient for the day is 
-the evil thereof.’ ” 

The quotation vouched, the truth of the proverb, that “ th 
devil can quote scripture.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


“ What heart-felt prayer, what wild despair, 
Are centered in that word farewell.” 


A few days completed Jemmy’s recovery, and he accompa- 
nied his kind friend Bushe, to Mr. Dawkins’. Henry’s tailor 
_ had done justice to his figure, and the young ladies (of course the 
‘best judges) were unanimous that they had never seen a more 

elegant looking lad than Mr. Bushe presented to them as Mr. 
Annesley. His manner had none of the awkwardness which 
they had anticipated. Henry had, by his father’s desire, invited 
Mountmorris, and Lord Altham, supposing that he had been 
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obeyed by Weedon, whom he had not seen since the interview 
which we have noticed, and willing to stand well with Mr, 
Dawkins, did not object to his going. He had been there 
some time when Bushe and Jemmy arrived. His frank address, 
and the fairness with which he confessed how much he had 
been to blame in the affray, together with the evident delight 
with which he heard that his late opponent was to form one 
of the party that evening, had won on all, but especially on the 
quiet Alice, to whom he had chiefly addressed himself.— 
Isabella was piqued, though she scarcely knew why, and on 
Jemmy’s entrance, she took her seat by him. Mountmorris 
joined them, but she was not the magnet which attracted him ; 
he merely came to say a number of kind things to Jemmy, and 
to excuse himself for not having visited him—his father 
having sent him on a visit into the country for a few days, 
whence he had only that morning retvrned. Jemmy re- 
returned his kindness with interest, and in the half hour before 
dinner, the boys had improved their acquaintance much to 
their mutual satisfaction. Mountmorris being eager to make 
amends for the past, and Annesley as anxious to make him 
forget it altogether. Both the sisters were deeply interested 
listeners to their conversation. Alice, with the prejudices of 
rank more developed by age, sympathised more with the young 
noble, whilst Isabella, with perhaps greater justice, was more 
pleased with the generous anxiety of Jemmy, that the past 
should be entirely lost sight of. During the evening, Alice and 
Mountmorris played chess, whilst Isabella initiated Annesle 
in the mysteries of backgammon. A new and delightful feeling 
stole sweetly over the boy’s senses, as he gazed on his lovel 
instructress—she was so different from any being with whom 
he had hitherto been brought in contact. Her soft voice 
and bright smile when she chid his stupidity at not at once 
comprehending her lessons, and her beaming eye, and still 
brighter smile, when he made some progress and moved as he 
ought, impressed themselves deeply on a young heart which 
had unti] now, during his short life, encountered only the fierce 
billows and dark storms of existence. Bushe and Miss Dawkins 
sang duetts—the student had a mellow voice and an exquisite 
ear ; Ellen, too, sang with taste, though with no great power. 
I can’t tell why it was that Bushe preferred singing with her, 
to any other, but such was the fact. What with music and 
musical chat, they contrived to pass the time very pleasantly. 

It seemed to Annesley but a moment since they had left the 
dinner room, when Bushe rose to take his leave—Mountmorris 
followed their example. When they had gone, Henry put an 
arm round the waist of each of his fair cousins— 

“ Well, girls, what think you of Annesley—which of the 
_cousins do you like best?” _ ci | | 

“We have not had time, Henry, to form an opinion,” 
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answered Alice, “ but,” she continued ‘I see much to like in 
Lord Mountmorris, which I had not given him credit for before. 
I have scarcely seen anything yet of Mr. Annesley.” 
“Well, Isabella, what think you ?—your conclusions are 
enerally more quickly formed.” 

“Qh! 1 like Annesley a thousand times the best; Lord 
Mountmorris has not half his sense, and Annesley is much 
handsomer.” 

« What an inconstant little being you are Bella; for three 
weeks no one was like Mountmorris, and now he is completely 
eclipsed by my friend Jemmy, in as many hours. By the way 
1 should like to know how Annesley manifested the good sense 
you attribute to him ?” 

« As usual, you are a tease, Henry. If you go on this way 
I wont give you a kiss—I am going to bed—well now for that 
penitent look you shall have one—there—good night,” and 
the laughing girl tripped over to her uncle, who was snugly 
ensconsed in his easy chair, and, having kissed his forehead, 
made off to her room to indulge in fancies—but with them we 
have no business. 

When Mountmorris got home, the servant who opened the 
door for him told him that his father was in the library, and 
wished to see him before he went to bed. When he entered, 
the Peer arose, patted his light curls fondly, and bade him take 
a seat. 

« Well, Edward, what sort of an evening have you passed— 
who were at your party ?” 

« J have had a very pleasant evening—there was no stranger 
except Mr. Bushe, and the lad I was so unfortunate as to hurt 
the other evening.” 

« Did I not command you, Edward, to make no acquaintance 
with that boy. How comes it, Sir, that you have dared to 
disobey me !” é | 

“I did not know, father, that he was to have been at Mr. 
Dawkins’ until he came into the room; but indeed if you knew 
him you would not object to my being with him.” 

« { have good reasons for my determination on this subject. 
I am satisfied, since you did not know that the boy was to be 
at Mr. Dawkins’, you were not to blame—lI will take measures 
to prevent your meeting in future ; but this was not what I 
wanted to speak to you about—I sent for you, this evening, my 
son, as I leave to-morrow for London, where I may probably be 
detained some time, to ask you an important question: It is 
my wish that you should embrace some profession which may 
render you independent of the vicissitudes of life to which all 
are exposed. With the late example of France before our 
eyes, it would be but wanton blindness in us to suppose 
ourselves exempt. I do not wish to hurry your decision— 
indeed Ihad rather you gave the matter the consideration 
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which its importance demands. The Bar, or the Church, I 
consider most suitable to your rank, and in either, my interest 
will be of great service to you.” | 

There was something very revolting to young Mountmorris 
in the idea of entering the Church as a mere profession, and 
for the Bar he had no taste—like most boys, he longed to serve 
in the army. It was not with him, as wit. the generality of 
Jads—the glittering trappings of the profession did not attract 
him; but he felt it to be pre-eminently the calling of a 
gentleman, and there was something which accorded well with 
the high tone of his character, in the chivalrous daring with 
which his fancy invested the life of a soldier. His mind was, 
therefore, made up—if he was to be of any profession, he would 
be a soldier—therefore he had no hesitation in answering his 
father—* If I now, for the first time, that on this subject, father, 
I should be much obliged for the time you propose to give me 
for its consideration; but the army has been my dream for years, 
though I never could find courage to mention my wishes to you.” 

* | had rather your choice had fallen elsewhere, nevertheless 
I will think about it, and before I leave you shall hear my 
determination, and now, farewell, my boy, ’tis very late.” 

When Mountmorris had retired, his father continued some 
time buried in thought—* So here is this boy,” he muttered, 
“ quite at home in as good society as the city affords—I must 
endeavor to rid myself of him. As to Edward, perhaps, after 
all, the army is the very best profession he could have chosen, 
as then interest and money may push him on quickly to a 
standing in society, which would render him independent of 
mere factitious rank; but the other matter must be cared for, 
and that at once.” He rung the bell for his valet-—this man 
was much in Lord Altham’s confidence, having lived with him 
several years, he did not, however, trust him more than he was 
obliged by circumstances. He was a smart clever fellow, and 
appeared content to be well paid for the services required of 
him, without troubling his head with what did not concern 
him—such was the character of Williams, who now entered 
the library, as far as it was known to his employer. 

“I want you, Williams, to find out a Mr. Bushe in the 
College—you will enquire into his character and circumstances, 
as also about his connections. I wish you also to find out on 
what terms he has taken a boy called Annesley to live with 
him—I mean, whether he is permanently settled there, or 
merely for atime. You must be in possession of this intelli- 
gence by breakfast-time to-morrow.” 

“T will do my best my Lord, and indeed I do not anticipate 
much difficulty in picking up the information your Lordship 
wishes.” 

The man bowed respectfully, and was retiring when he was 
stopped by Lord Altham, 
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« Have you any idea, Williams, what has become of John 
Weedon ?” 

“No, my Lord—I thought your Lordship had sent him to 
Dunmaine, on business.” 

“ Well, so I did, but it appears he has not gone—find out 
where the drunken scoundrel has -hidden himself, and bring 
him to me.” 

“ Yes, my Lord | 

« You will first, however, get the information I have desired 
you about Busle and the boy,—it will be time enough to find 
out Weedon afterwards.” 

« Your Lordship shall be obeyed.” 

At breakfast, next morning, Lord Altham announced to 
Mountmorris that he- had determined on procuring him a 
commission. The boy was delighted—his long cherished day- 
dreams were about to be realized, and his future castle 
building would have at least a more solid foundation. In 
fantasy he was already a hero, his visions of future glory were 
interrupted by his father’s remarking—* I do not wish you to 
leave Ireland without paying a visit to a connection of ours 
‘nthe South. She is wealthy, and has no nearer relative 
living (at least none that she choses to acknowledge,) than 
ourselves. She is, I have heard, a coarse, vulgar’ woman, 
very much inflated with the idea of her own consequence. I 
have reasons for wishing to be civil to her, and as she has often 

ressed me to visit her, I will write by you a letter, which 
shall serve at once for an introduction, and at the same time 
apologise for my not paying my respects in person. Ido not 
anticipate that your visit will be a pleasant one, and I do not 
require that it shall be of long continuance ; but while you 
remain you must endeavor to please her.” 

«J will try to do as you wish, my father,—is she not my 
aunt ?” : 

« You will do well to call her so, Edward,—your mother’s 
brother was her first husband—she afterwards married a 
trader of more wealth than reputation, and now, even the 
means of vulgar display which he has left her, cannot do away 
with her soreness at the vulgarity of the, connection, though she 
herself was far the least respectable party of the two. I 
mention all this to you, that you may regulate your proceedings 
by a knowledge of her character.” Lord Altham retired to his 
library, leaving Mountmorris to ruminate on the new prospects 
opening to him. Williams soon made his appearance. 

« Well, Williams, what news—have you succeeded in 
obtaining the intelligence I wished.” 

“Yes, my Lord, Mr. Annesley it appears, is to live with Mr. 
Bushe—that gentleman is about to enter the temple. He is 
dependent on an old uncle, an Attorney, who was, during your 
brother’s time, agent to your: Lordship’s estates in the Queen’s 
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County. The uncle, I am told, is an old miser, who is said to 
have become immensely rich by the tricks of his cloth, to 
which he has added usury and extortion of every description. 
Mr. Bushe bears a fair character among his fellow students, and 
has passed creditably through College.” 

“ Very well, that will do—I wish you would go in search of 
Weedon, now.” 

Lord Altham wrote a letter, which he addressed to Bushe’s | 
uncle, and sealed it with his arms. Though we are acquainted 
with its purport, it does not suit us just now to communicate 
our knowledge. By the time the letter was finished, Williams 

‘tapped at the door. | 

“ Weedon is below, my Lord, it appears he has been staying 
at a public house in the neighborhood, since he left, as your 
Lordship supposed, for Dunmaine.” 

“Send him up.” 

In a few minutes, Weedon appeared, he was unusually sober, 
and seemed not by any means at his ease, when Lord Altham 
bid him enter and close the door. 

‘‘ Now, Sir, how is this ? when I supposed you and Mary 
with that cursed brat, quietly at Dunmaine, I find him residing 
in the College with a Mr. Bushe, and dining in a gentleman’s 
house in my immediate neighborhood—do you think me a man 
to be played with? I have borne with your drunkenness and 
insolence so long, that you think you can venture a little 
farther with me, but you will find yourself mistaken.” 

Lord Altham had never assumed so high a tone with 
Weedon before, and the fellow quailed beneath it. “My Lord, 
J am not so much to blame as you suppose ; for, indeed, I did 
every thing in my power to obey you, but Mary was obstinate ; 
she said Heaven had taken the lad into its own charge, and that 
she would not interfere again ; and when I tried to compel her, 
she threatened to tell every thing to Mr. Bushe. She has fairly 
got the bit in her teeth, and I cannot manage her as I used to do.” 
_ * And why did you not come and tell me all this, instead of 
hiding yourself? I tell you again you shall no longer trifle 
with me—Mary and you, at all events, must go off this day 
to Dunmaine.” 

‘‘She wont object to that, my Lord, provided your Lordship 
consents that Jemmy shall stay with Mr. Bushe, she wanted 
me to come and tell your Lordship so.” 

“Oh! oh! so she dictates terms to me. Well, tell her the brat 
may stay with Mr. Bushe, as long as he will keep him, if she 
goes at once.” 

“She shail do so, my Lord, though it will kill her to part 
with him.” 

“‘T am sure I hope so,—that would rid me of one torment at 
least,” muttered the Peer. ‘Hark ye, sirrah! I gave you 
money a week since—where is it?” | 
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« All gone, my Lord.” | 

“Well, Pll give you an order for a weekly sum on the 
Steward, at Dunmaine,—you shall keep sober until you arrive 
there, at least ; places shall be taken for you in the stage coach. 
When you get to Dunmaine, the sooner you drink yourself out 
of the world, the better 1 shall be pleased. Now get you 
gone—be ready by two o’clock— Williams will see you off.” 

Weedon retired, well pleased to have escaped so well; he 
cared little for poor Mary’s feelings at parting from the boy, 
and for his own part, the order on the Steward, at Dunmaine, 
insured the means of prosecuting the worship of his favorite 
divinity—his anxiety was to get there. 3 

Jemmy had been a regular visitant at Mary’s abode every 
evening, since he had been able to get up, until the last, which 
he had spent with the Dawkins’; during the morning he 
generally read to Bushe for a couple of hours—they were thus 
employed when Mary Weedon rapped at the door—Jemmy 
opened it, and, was folded to her heart ; her eyes were red 
and swollen, and as she pressed him again and again to her 
heart, she sobbed violently. 

“ What is the matter now, Mary ?” Bushe asked—“ No new 
misfortune I trust.” 

“Oh! yes, Sir, and one that I am scarce able to bear—I 
must part altogether with Jemmy, and if my forebodings speak 
truly, never to see him more.” 

«But why part, Mary—what reason have you to say so ?— 
It would be nearly as severe a blow to Jemmy as to you.” 

‘My husband and I, Sir, have orders to go to Dunmaine 
to-day, and we are to remain there—I know not how long.— 
I feel that my time in this world is short, and oh! Sir, this 
parting will shorten even the span left me.” 

« But what necessity is there that you should obey this cruel 
order 2 I will endeavor to procure you a place in town, let 
then your good-for-nothing husband go alone, if go he must.” 

Poor Mary was much embarrassed. “It must not be, Sir, 
John Weedon, though a cruel one, still 2s my husband, and 1 
must go with him.” 

“Well, Mary, Iam truly sorry for you, though I own I 
cannot see that you are bound to accompany that drunken 
scoundrel.” 

“1 must go, Mr. Bushe, that is a thing settled—I must go, 
though my heart-strings are bursting asunder.” 

Hitherto Jemmy had made many fruitless attempts to speak, 
he now gasped out—* Mother, if you go I will go with you, I 
cannot see you suffer so much at parting me, and remain here 
in comfort, while you will be in wretchedness at Dunmaine.” 

“It cannot! It must not be, Jemmy—here we part to meet 
Ltrust in a better world. if it is the will of Heaven that in 
this we mect no more. Providence has provided you a kind 
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friend in Mr. Bushe, who will make you happier than it has 
ever been in my power to make you. And,oh! Mr, Bushe, ~ 
remember that under Heaven my hopes for this orphan boy 
are in you. ,Watch over and protect him, and above all, I 
implore you not to let him fall into his bad uncle’s hands; 
however, should, by any accident, that happen, do not lose 
an hour in letting me knowit. Isee my husband waiting 
impatiently for me outside. Mr. Bushe, Jemmy must not come 
with me even to the door—God bless you both.” She again 
strained her boy, for the last time, to her nearly breaking heart, 
and rushed from the room. 

Bushe, with difficulty, kept Jemmy from. following her ; he 
much wondered what the motives of her strange demeanor 
were, but he was convinced they were strong ones. He 
employed himself in comforting the poor boy, who had thus 
so singularly been abandoned entirely to his care. The blow 
was a severe one to Jemmy’s affectionate heart ; but at sixteen 
the feelings are elastic—torrents of tears afforded their wonted 
relief, and in two hours after Mary had left them, the friends, 
for so we may now call them, were conversing calmly, though 
sadly, on the events of the morning. 


CHAP TER NV Dt. 


‘‘ Throw thine eye 
On yon young boy: [’ll tell thee what, my friend, 
He is a very serpent in my way.”—King John. 

Each day, Jemmy became more and more a favorite at 
Mountjoy Square, where he and Bushe were now constant 
visitors. One evening the postman brought a letter for Mr. 
Dawkins, the contents of which evidently caused him much 
pain ; all aaa th their employments, and waited anxiously 
to learn what had happened. : . 

‘‘ You must not be alarmed, my dear neices, matters are not 
so bad asI had reason to apprehend, from the beginning of 
this letter: your father has been severely, but I trust not 
dangerously wounded ; at first, very serious consequences 
were looked for, but the regimental surgeon, who has, by his 
directions, written, says that he is out of danger, and is ordered — 
home by his medical attendants,—this letter is dated nearly a 
month since, and he is, perhaps, now on his way home.” 

This intelligence deeply affected both girls: Alice pictured 
to herself her old father suffering on his lonely bed, wounded, 
peeps dying, without a relative to smooth his pillow, or sooth 

is anguish ; the coloring of the picture which her imagination 
had conjured up became stronger and more vividly present, 
until it quite overcame her, a d she was carried to her room 
in violent hysterics. habeladeved her father perhaps even 
more fondly than Alice, nevertheless, she bore the shock with 
much greater firmness, and after she had succeeded in calming 
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her sister, returned to the drawing-room, smiling through her 
tears. “I hope papa will stay with us now—surely they wont 
expect him to join his regiment any more. Oh! Mr. Annesley, 
you will so like papa—t long till you know him.—When do 
you expect him, uncle ?” 

“Thope the next packet may bring him, my love, and I 
trust you may be correct in your hopes that he will now leave 
the service; but I dont know how that may turn out; at all 
events we shall have have him some time with us.” 


A few days after the surgeon’s letter had been received by 
Mr. Dawkins, the Colonel arrived. Jemmy had never seen a 
more noble looking man. Though not passed the meridian of 
life, toil and climate had blanched his hair, but it still curled 
jn undiminished luxuriance around his lofty forehead. Habitual 
command had added to the expression of a countenance 
naturally striking in the extreme : a deep sabre scar across 
the nose and cheek, with the soldierly erectness of his 
carriage, which even recent suffering could not bend, marked 
the veteran, and declared his profession to even the most casual 
observer. Mr. Dawkins had told his brother.in-law Jemmy’s 
story, and Isabella had been loud in his praises,—so that when 
our hero was presented by her to her father, he had no reason 
to be dissatisfied with his reception. The old officer found in 
the boy a freshness of feeling which pleased him greatly.— 
Jemmy and Bella were delighted listeners to the tales which 
he loved to tell—with intense interest they heard of scenes 
to which the varied life of Colonel had exposed him. 
In a few days Jemmy became an especial favorite,—thus a 
month ran on,—perhaps the happiest periods of our existence 
are those of which there is least to be recorded which affords 
interest to others. | 


Lord Altham having according to his promise procured a 
commission for his son in a regiment lately sent to the Cana- 
dian Provinces, gave him orders to join him in London, and 
the young noble passed an evening with his friends at Mountjoy 
Square, on his route. His description of the neighborhood 
which he had visited greatly amused them, though Alice tried 
to look grave at sallies which she thought he should not have 
indulged in at the expense of a relative. 


A presentment had been passed by the County Grand Jury 
for a road through the ground in front of her house, for the 
injury done by which, she had received ample compensation ; 
nevertheless, as it had passed in spite of her endeavors, to the 
contrary, she kept up a continual warfare against the contractor, 
astubborn old quaker; both parties at length, wearied with 
attorneys’ bills, agreed to leave all matters in dispute to the 
arrangement of a neighbor, whose good natured award, after 
hearing patiently the arguments on either side, was—* Pooh ! 
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pooh! kiss and make friends.” The lady drew her uncouth 
figure up, and with high indignation addressed the arbitra- 
tor :-— 

“J am astonished, Mr. C , you forget yourself, Sir; 
how dare you prepose such a proceeding ! it is most ” 

“Fear not, Elizabeth,” interrupted old Sober-sides, “ thou 
needest not get thyself into a passion about the matter, for I 
have not the least intention, nor, in verity, inclination to kiss 
thee.” 


“The arbitration,” continued the laughing boy, “ fell as you 
may suppose to the ground, and my worthy aunt sent her 
attorney instructions to fulminate all the thunders of the law 
against the contractor. He, it appears, is a merchant, and 
having sold her some timber, rode up a few days afterwards 
and sent in his account by the footman: The old lady was 
enraged at his presumption, and desired the servant to tell the 
person to go round to the kitchen, as she never allowed trades- 
men to enter the hall. My aunt was hugging herself at having 
thus mortified her opponent, when the servant returned 
unwillingly, ushering in the angry quaker. He entered the 
room with his hat on, and thus addressed my astonished rela- 
tive :-— 

“Verily, Elizabeth, if thou dost not instantly defray the 
charges herein set forth, and legally due by thee, I will this 
day, ere sunset, have thee removed in the custody of him they 
they call the Sheriff, and placed in secure keeping in the 
common prison.” 


“ Leave the house! audacious scoundrel!” was all my aunt 
could reply—her at all times rubicund visage almost black with 
passion ; I really feared that she would burst a blood vessel.— 
Obediah quietly obeyed the haughty mandate, but I plainly 
saw, with the full intention of putting his threat into execution, 
and with some difficulty I prevailed on my aunt to commission 
me to settle the affair, in which, with the assistance of a check | 
from her agent, I had of course no difficulty. She is indeed a 
strange old quiz : I saw her one day indignantly throw down 
a volume of a sea novel, with which a few minutes before she 
had expressed herself highly pleased,—anxious to find out what 
had annoyed her, after she had left the-room, I'took up the 
book, and found that her rage was occasioned’ by the author’s 
casually mentioning the brand on a cask-of mess pork as that 
of Sir J. McTale & Co.” Thus Mountmorris ran on, and even 
Alice could not help joining in the laughter which his anec- 
dotes produced. As the time. approached at which he was to 
take his leave, he found occasion to speak to her apart : 

I have endeavored to be gay, dear Miss, but I would not 
have you suppose that I can part with friends who have been 
so kind, without feeling it deeply,—I trust we. may soon meet 
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again. My father’s wishes, and my own feelings tell me that 
I should not content myself with an idle life. May I hope that 
I shall not be entirely forgotten when away—nothing would 
contribute more to comfort me on leaving Ireland, than the 
belief that I was esteemed worthy of your friendship.” 

Alice had felt hurt, she knew not why, at the young noble’s 
apparent spirits during the evening ; she was now convinced 
that they had been assumed as a cloak for other feelings, and she 
scarcely could conceal her emotion as she replied: “*‘ You may 
be assured that you will always be esteemed by us asa cherished 
friend, with whom, should fortune favor us, we shall be most 
happy to renew our acquaintance.” The grateful boy pressed 
her offered hand, hurried through his other adieus, and sought 
his pillow to dream of other days ;—in the reviews of his age 
the future is seldom a clouded picture. 

Lord Altham had dispatched his business in London, and 
seen his son off ; immediately on his return to Dublin, he 
dispatched a letter to Bushe’s uncle, summoning that worthy, 
on whom he had conferred the agency of his Galway estates. 
The conference of the Peer and his new man of business, will 
best inform the reader of the motives which led to this appoint- 
ment, and of the intended future proceedings meditated by 
them. We must, however, first introduce to his acquaintance 
the respectable confederate with whom his Lordship had 
thought fit to associate himself for the furtherance of his 
schemes. We have before intimated that he was an Attorney, 
who far exceeded in meanness and villany even the usual rapa- 
city of his sordid and pettifogging brethren ; his appearance 
suited well with his calling—he was very lean and tall, but 
stooped so much as not to appear above the middle height : 
his face was pale and sallow, and had the appearance of a 
habitual guard over the expression of any feeling whatsoever 
which might indicate what was passing within,—aye, and 
villany had wreathed his mean forehead and skinny cheeks 
into deep furrows,—if the reader add to this a sharp up-turned 
nose, small twinkling grey eyes, and a stealthy pair, like that 
of a cat in the act of stealing on his prey, and a constant 
nervous habit of rubbing his hands, he will have a faint idea 
of Mr. Quill’s personal agreeabilities. 

« Well, Mr. Quill,” said Lord Altham, after the usual 
greetings, on this worthy limb of the law entering his usual 
place of audience, the library, “do you think that you can 
oblige me by disposing of this boy—you know what urgent 
reasons I have for wishing to rid myself of him.” 

“ My Lord, I have given the matter deep thought, and have 
come prepared to suggest a plan by which [ think your Lord- 
ship may dispose of the boy. I must admit that it is a dan- 
gerous experiment, but we must in desperate cases try perilous 
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remedies, and your Lordship’s rank will probably enable you 
to carry it into effect without suspicion.” 


“No, no, Mr. Quill, all must be yours, both plan and execu- 
tion—I must not be implicated in the transaction.” 


“ But, my Lord, as I before observed, my plan is a hazardous 
one, and therefore ——” 


“ And therefore must be wel] paid for—I suppose that is what 
you are driving at, my good Sir? Well it shall, so you need 
Say no more on that -head,—pray inform me_ how you intend 
proceeding ?” 

“ Pardon me, my Lord, I should like fo understand you more 
explicitly before we proceed farther. I am well aware that 
your Lordship has no spare cash at present, but your Galway 
tenants owe you a considerable sum, and are most of them 
responsible men, though they have no great inclination to pay. 
Would your Lordship be content to make over these arrears to 
me if I rid you of Annesley? It will go hard if I do not 
manage to compel these gentry to pay up the amount, 
together with a reasonable compensation in the shape of 
bills of costs for the time and trouble their collection will cost 
me.” 

Lord Altham listened with no very pleased expression to 
this proposition ; however, he felt how much the Attorney’s 
knowledge of his affairs placed him in his power, perhaps he 
even regretted having conjured up this spirit of evil to his aid, 
but it was now too late to recede ; he therefore, after some 
moments consideration, intimated his acceptance of the pro- 
posed terms. “ And now, Mr. Quill,” he continued, « will you 
favor me with your plans ?” 

“With pleasure, my Lord. It has been customary to indent 
young men, either voluntarily or as vagrants, before the Mayors 
of corporate towns, or Magistrates of counties, to serve in the 
plantations. I[ daily expect Capt. Ingram, of the Xarifa, who 
has been some years engaged in this trade ;——my proposal is, 
that Annesley be apprenticed to him, and my word for it, 
once in his hands, this’ lad will never trouble your Lordship 
more, 

“ But how do you expect to induce him to indent, or how 
will you withdraw him from your nephew’s protection? Mr. 
Bushe, as I learn, entertains a strong regard for him. scarcely 
think you will be able to accomplish what you propose.” 

“ Leave that to.me, my Lord. I must beg your Lordship to 
procure me the Commission of the Peace for the County 
of Galway, and that you give instructions to Weedon to place 
himself under my orders. He shall in the usual form demand 
that the boy be indented as having been thrown on him as an 
infant, without any provision for his maintenance. The boy 
himself has only, as I learn, a vague idea of his parentage, and 
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I shall easily be able to persuade my brother magistrates to 
look on him as Annesley’s natural guardian ; so far, I think the 
difficulties may be easily got over. The main obstacle in our 
way is my nephew—from what I have heard, I fear it will be 
no easy matter to get the boy out of his hands.” ’ 

“T should suggest,” said Lord Altham, “ that you employ 
Bushe on some legal business in England, for atime. [ can 
easily furnish you with a sufficiently plausible mission for 
him.” 

« No, no, my Lord, that would not do—I must not appear to 
him in any way connected with your Lordship at present.— 
That would furnish him with a clue that would not fail to 
excite suspicion; even if he knew of my recent appointment 
to the agency, I should not probably be entrusted by him with 
the care of the boy. I think, however, that your Lordship’s 
‘suggestion is a good one, so far as it relates to sending him out 
of the way for a time; I can easily find a pretext for it, and 
he will naturally be glad that Annesley should find a friend in 
me. My first impulse, on receipt of your Lordship’s first letter, 
was to order him to turn the boy off; I am glad I did not do 
so now, as we shall have him much more in our power as it 
is. I will therefore find full employment for my nephew in 
town for some months to come, by the end of which time all — 
will be completed.” 

“ But from what Ihave heard of your nephew, he does not 
appear likely to abide contentedly the disappearance of his 
protegé ; how do you propose to account to him for it ?” 


«“ When it is done my Lord, he is not likely to make much 
noise about it; he is, as you know, entirely dependent on me, 
and, I fancy, has too much common sense uselessly to risk my 
displeasure ; but should he prove so fool-hardy, I shall:be in a 
position to set him at defiance. As to the world, I shall seem 
only to have acted a prudent part in ridding sim of'a dependent 
who could only be a burden on him—at all events I have little 
uneasiness on that score.” a 

Lord Altham considered the project submitted to him ; 
under the urgent circumstances in which he was placed, he 
saw the necessity of instant action, and though he could not 
avoid entertaining fears from what he had heard of Bushe’s 
character, yet he thought it not improbable that when his. 
interference could no longer control the destiny of his protegé, 
he would yield to his interest and not blazon to the world his 
uncle’s doings. Come what might, he himself should not 
appear an actor in the transaction, and he should by it be 
relieved from the harassing suspense under which he at present 
labored ; could he but make certain that Annesley could never 
find means of returning to his native conntry, he should be | 
once more at ease. Being unwilling to express his thoughts 
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distinctly, even to old Quill, after some hesitation he asked 
him— 7 Pah Nt 

“ What is the ‘destination of Captain Ingram’s next voyage, 
and in what manner does he generally dispose of his ap- 
prentices ?” o 

“T should rather think he returns again to the Cape of Good 
Hope. The Dutch settlers. there always afford ready pur- 
chasers for ‘his living wares. He is a strange fellow though, 
and, I suspect, adds to his ways and means from other sources, 
so that he seldom knows himself whither he is bound when he 
leaves port. On his last return he bought lands which were 
in my hands for sale, and spoke of giving up the’sea after one 
or two more voyages. He was then loud in praise of the 
Cape as a market, having trebled his venture in a year... By 
all accounts, between marsh fever and the Caffrés, it is not 
likely to be soon over stocked, so I fancy this will be again his 
destination.” 

“ Well then, Mr. Quill, I entrust this matter entirely to your 
management, and have only to add that should you bring it to 
a happy and satisfactory issue, I shall be happy to add to the 
remuneration you have proposed.” 

Lord Altham rang his bell, and bowed out the Attorney, 
who retired to his hotel to digest his plans. The next morning 
as Bushe and his friend Annesley were at breakfast, Mr. Quill 
was announced. Having, by strict economy, provided for the 
boy out of his allowance, the student had not thought it neces. 
sary to inform his uncle about him—the surprise was therefore 
far from an agreeable one, as he was uncertain how. his 
relative might be inclined to view the affair. The old man, 
however, greeted his nephew cordially, and at once opened to 
him the business which he informed him had called him to 
town. Without taking any notice of Annesley, he communi- 
cated to Bushe the instant necessity of his dispatching a confi- 
dential agent to London, on a matter of a high importance, to 
one of his principal clients. He should be furnished with a 
letter of instructions whereby to regulate his proceedings, as 
well as one of introduction to his uncle’s correspondent who 
would assist him in the details, and from whom he should learn 
more at large the nature of the case ; he was to communicate 
with his uncle, and await his orders. Of course the student 


',could not for a moment hesitate to obey his uncle’s wishes; he 


stated his readiness to undertake the mission, merely desiring 
to know at what time it would be necessary that he should be 
ready. 

“We cannot afford to lose a day, so you must be off at 
once. But who is your young friend ’—he appears a fine 


lad.” 
-Bushe introduced Annesley, and briefly narrated to his 
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uncle the circumstances under which he had become an 
inmate of his chambers. Quill appeared, to his great joy, 
much pleased with his protegé, with whom he entered into con- 
versation with the apparent design of learning his qualifications. 
After some moments he seemed to remember the necessity of 
disposing of the lad during his nephew’s absence. 

“« By the way, Amos, what do you mean todo with Annesley 
while you are away ?” 

“JT have been thinking of that, Sir. Jemmy has some other 
friends in town, and I think Mr. Dawkins will not object to a 
visit for the few weeks I shall be in England.” 


“ Aye, that would do very well—he looks like a good lad, 
and now that I think of it, I am in want of an assistant in the 
office.—How would it suit him, think you ?—you should not 
bring him up in idleness.” 

“You are very kind, Sir, but I fear my friend Jemmy is 
scarcely fit for the duties you propose to entrust to him.” 

“He is young enough to learn, and we can at least try him; 
if he should wish to return to you on your return, I shall not 
object, though his is not a time of life at which such an oppor- 
tunity should be thrown away.” 

Bushe readily acceded to his uncle’s wishes, and having 
during the day made the necessary preparations for his depar- 
ture, received full instructions from his uncle, and, together 
with Annesley, paid a farewell visit to their friends at 
Mountjoy Square, and taken an affectionate leave of them, 
sailed next morning for England. Mr. Quill and Jemmy 
mounted the lumbering inconveniency, which proposed, God 
willing, to set them down in three days, accidents excepted, 
at Blake’s hotel in Galway. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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A TALE OF THE INDIAN BORDER. 


BY CINNA. 


CANTO Ii. 


“The whiles do ye this song unto them sing, 
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The woods shall to ye answer, and your echoes ring.”— Spencer. 


I 


All human sound hath died away, 
Where marshalled late the war array ; 
The moon-tide sunbeam’s piercing glance 
Shot seething o’er the wide expanse ; 
Far in the distant horizon 
The glittering arms of horsemen shone, 
Swart rifler, and the prancing steed, 
In mingled masses slow recede ; 
Abandoned is the fatal heath, 
But late the scene of strife and death ; 
From out the camp’s deserted bound, 
Arose nor living voice, nor sound ; 
Around the watch-fires’ smouldering heap, 
The dense and heavy vapors creep; 
The raven and the vulture whet 
Their beaks above the banquet set ; 
The wild dog and the fox repair 
To hold their lazy feastings there, 
Where forms of those untombed repose, 
Who died in terror and despair. 
| 11. 
Along the sloping upland height, 
Sparkled the summer’s mellow light ; 
Enchanting in the sun-lit view, 
Lay nodding groves of larch and yew— 
Within their fragrant breezy screen, 


Wandered the west wind’s breath serene-—~ 


Expanded by the warm caress, 
The wild flowers ope as if to bless; 
And sweetly tune the birds of June, 
Their happy warblings numberless. 
The cheerful influence intrudes 
Where shady fountain soft exudes, 
Awakes the heron in the reeds, 
And to his roving journey leads ; 


* Continued from the September Number, page 965. 
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The cranberry in changeful dress, 
Besaging early fruitfulness ; 

The hazel grove, the sumach bower, 
Accept the gladness of the hour ; , 
While blithely the horse-martin hums,—; 
The partridge in the covert drums,— 
And, screaming from his airy spray, 
Uneasy skips the busy jay ; 

And in the pine-tree branches swung, 
The matron robin tends her young ; 
And from the taper tamarack 
Brown-hammer gives his doubling crack, 
As lancing lightly at his ease, 

The swallow flirts through dewy seas, 
And gaily, from his loop-hole high, 

The squirrel peeps with prying eye ; 
While all exult with loud acclaim, 

“ Here marring pale-face never came !” 


Itt. 


Who sleeps beneath the hazel shade ! 

A ponderous rifle by him laid, 

His frame in tawny vestments bound, 
Stained with the trace of recent wound, 
And by his side a slumbering hound, 
That startles at the rustling leaves, 

And closer to his bosom cleaves ! 


Who sleeps so sadly and so lone ! 

His hand upon a war-axe thrown, 
With high brow to the breezes bared, 
All fearfully and deeply scarred ! 


Who sleeps so calmly and so mild, 
Like nature’s free-born forest child, 
His nervous form, in manly grace, 
Wrapped in oblivion’s close embrace, 
Above whose head the rose-bud blows, 
To steep with fragance his repose, 
Whose song to him the throstle sings, 
While beauteous insects wave their wings ! 


aa vialg | 
Ah! now his face with gladness beams— 
He wanders in the land of dreams ; 


The quick tides through his heart-strings press, 


With truant boyhood’s joyfulness ; 
Spread ample o’er the level plain, 


~~ owlkhe-sees bright villages again ; 
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He seeks the rustic wigwam’s side, 

Where looks and tones of love preside, 

He hears a mother’s accents wild, 

Rejoicing o’er her long lost child ; 

Seated beside the frugal store, 

He tells his wand’rings o’er and o’er ;— 

Anon he mingles in the throng, 

Where games the twilight hours prolong, 

The shaft impels, in mimic war, 

Or hurls the axe, or lance afar, 

Or joins the mystic warrior dance, 

Beneath the blazing faggot’s glance, 

Or to the Council circle hies, 

Where gravely sit the old and wise, 

And from their high-wrought legends learns 

What in the patriot bosom. burns. 


Vv. 


Again in visionary joy, 
He wanders a wild hunter boy ; 
Where waving beaver meadows glow, 
He traces out the timid doe ; 
Unseen on streamlets’ banks he strays, 
Where shy the otter comes and plays, 
Or, o’er the full lake’s limpid blue, 
Skims, ghost-like in the swift canoe, 
And plunging down its cooling waves, 
Seeks lilies in their secret caves ; 

_. Or angles for the yellow fin, 
Its deeply delved wells within, 
Or hoists the thinly matted sail, 
And, cloud-like, looms before the gale, 
Again on storm-rent cliffs he sits, 
Where snowy gull around him fiits, 
Plies him with arrows as he flies, 
And imitates his warning cries, 
Till soaring high, with wing elate, 
Far off he seeks his moaning mate. 


Vie 


Dreaming, beside the fairy pool, 

He lies along its margin cool: 

Amid the rushes, hidden still, 

The dainty curlew sings his fill ; 

The grey duck, of his presence shy, 

Keeps steady watch with restless eye; 

The beaver seeks his watery den, 

And glides the mink within the fen, 
BP 
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While safely perched, high over all, » 
The fire-eyed osprey gives his call, 

And whistling shrill, with sweep and veer, 
Bald eagles toward the Heavens career, 
From where, reclined, mid saffron dyes, 
The wild boy weaves his reveries. 


Vil. 


Another scene the vision shows, 

And warmer still his bosom glows ; 
Entranced in love’s all conquering power, 
He seeks the fond one’s woodland bower, 
With light step near her presence comes, 
Unseen mid amaranthine blooms, ) 
And through long years of woe and pain, 
He hears once more her love-lorn strain :-— 


THE INDIAN MAIDEN’S SONG. 


“Oh! where are thou, young Kankra— 
Say whither wanderest thou ? 
I’ve wreathed the wild rose wreath for thee, 
To deck thy youthful brow ; 
The hunter’s belt I’ve wove for thee, 
With quills and thread of gold, 
To gird thee in the merry chase, 
Or in the battle bold ; 
I’ve decked the falcon plume for thee, 
Made bracelets for thine arm, 
Inlaid with flowers medicinal, 
From ills a certain charm, 
That when thou meet’st the mountain cat, 
Or minglest in the fray, 
Thou may’st go down to victory, 
Like falcons on their prey. 


Pride of the Indian’s fatherland ! 
Too far thy footsteps stray, 

That thus thou leav’st me languishing , 
Lamenting thy delay. 

I've laid the bed of down for thee, 
Plucked from the cygnet’s breast, 

Where thou may’st lay thy weary limba, 
With me to guard thy rest; 

Within this bower of amaranth, 
»>Mid flowers of varied dye, — 

Here shall thy youthful form recline, 
And danger come not nigh 5 

Not long the spring-tide fragrance lasts, 
Or summer flowers remain, 

But with thee, near thee, by thy side, 
Their influence still shall reign. 


THE KANKRA. 
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VIII. 

Like wind sigh on a choral main, 

Wild, sad, entrancing, rang the strain ; 
A bright cloud o’er his spirit hung, 

As round his bride once more he clung, 
Drank passion’s draught from her bright eyes, 
And hushed her fond heart’s timid sighs ; 
Dwelt in that fragrant bower of joy, 
With none to trouble, or annoy ; 

But ah! too soon the vision changed— 
On bleak and*shrubless heaths he ranged, 
Where dwelt his tribe, a desert wold, 
All barren, waste, and sunless, rolled ; 
Where late the wide-spread village stood, 
Cold silence ruled the solitude,— 

No longer ring the joyous cheers,— 

No being o’er the plain appears,— 

Reft the amaranthine bower, 

Crushed the rose, and tendril flower, 
And she, the beauteous one, unseen, 
Who wove for him its fairy screen. 

~ Where now thy doting mother’s joy, 
Thou wild and truant hunter boy ! 
Where the high gleaming Council fires, 
Surrounded by thine aged sires ! 

Who now await thy high commands, 
Proud leader of the dusky bands ! 
All—all—are gone—and o’er his brow 
Swept tempests of o’erwhelming woe ; 
Within his heavy heaving breast, 

Lay all that is of grief, comprest ; 

A pallor o’er his features stole, 

As when there cow’rs the parting soul ; 
The spirit, all too proud to weep, 

Fell prostrate *neath that anarch sleep, 
Torn by those ghastly shades that lie 
Beneath the dull, inactive eye : 

The rout, the midnight chace, the fray 
At fearful odds, brought no dismay ; 
That burning soul which Nature gave, 
Might then support the stately Brave ; 
Engulphed in cold obscurity, 

Grim shadowy phantoms round him fly, 
Usurping demon-like control 

In triumph o’er his haughty soul, 


Ix. 


The winds of summer came and played 
Beneath the sheltering hazel shade ; 
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The partridge brought her wand’ring brood 
To bask beside the fountain flood ; 

The moss-rose and wild daffodil 

Along its marge their sweets distil ; 

Far off the beaver meadows lay 

Effulgent in the summer ray, 

And distant mountains, frowning hoar, 
Survey wild Huron’s rocky shore, 
Repelling back the thunder tone 

That booms from out its caverns lone. . 


XxX. 


Awakened by the hen-harm’s scream, 
The Kankra started from his dream ; 
Dashed the cold moisture from his brow, 
And drank from out the fountain’s flow ; 
Bathed in its depths each aching limb, 
Then loitered vacant near its brim ; 
When frenzy fires the feeble clay, 
Stern reason shrinks abashed away,— 
The whirlwind gust of madness gone, 
Again she mounts her awful throne, 
Ordaining anguish—writhing care— 
Beneath thy scorpion lash, Despair ! 
The cold, oppressive, spectre shade, 

_ Still round the warrior’s spirit played ; 
No vista re-illumed his fate, 
All friendless, homeless, desolate ; 
He looked on Nature—over all 
Dejection spread her solemn pall ; 
He gazed upon the glorious sky, 
Emblazoned ‘neath the sun’s red eye,— — 
He turned towards the mountains piled 
Above the Huron’s waters wild,— 
He called on his good spirit’s name ! 
No peace—no joy—no solace came,— 
No min’stering spirit brought relief, 
To tranquilize his speechless grief ; 
Of all a warrior’s greatness shorn, 
He stood an outcast, lost, forlorn : 


FF * * * 
Why stood the lonely wanderer there 
So mighty in his mute despair ! 
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Beside the Wabash (a) water’s pure 
The peaceful red man dwelt secure, 
His humble wishes scant and few, 
Supplied by his good Manitou ; 
Happy—if left to light his fires 
Above the green graves of his sires; ~ 
The pale-face came! and with him rude 
Advanced the trampling multitude, (6) 
Pale fear behind, and in the van i] 
Their Creed! to rob their fellow man! 
With souls of treachery—tongues of shame— 
Unblushingly they made,their claim,— 
‘That red men, unapproved of Heaven, 
Must yield their homes—to white men given!” 
Sleeps the avenger! Mark the tale 
At midnight told, by wood and wold, 
In man’s—and ah ! in woman’s wail ! 


High on a lofty rock 
That beetled o’er the wood, 
Enwrapped in sable cloak, 
An Indian warrior stood. 


Majestic, calm, and stern, 
His glance around he threw 

O’er hill, and cairn, and glistening tairn, 
And landscape fair to view. 


The sun was circling fast 
Adown the western sky ; | 
The desert blast swept shrilly past— 
\The clouds sped wild and high. . ' 


Hark to the screech-owls scream ! 
A spirit’s voice Anon ! 

The Wabash stream casts fitful gleam, 
Far weltering in the sun. 


Along the lowland glade . 

__ lay grain-fields ripening wide, 

Beneath the shade the youngling played, 
Where strangers there abide. 


Mild grew the Chieftain’s mien 
Beneath the gladsome view, 
For there, along the village green, 

He saw his home anew. 
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(a) “ The Ohio, which was then, and Jong afterwards, called the Wabash.”— 


Bancrofi’s History. 
(6) “‘ He heard in the distance, the footsteps of the advancing multitude that 


were coming to take possession of the valley.”—J0id, 
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By stream and wildwood there, 
Earned was his hunter’s fame,— 
Unknown despair, and harrowing care, 
Till pale marauder came. 


Came—and the vision fled, 
To shine on him no more ;— 

Who ruled instead! Go ask the dead 
Beside the Wabash shore ! 


Like mountain mists exhaled, 
Like dew from the summer mead, 

With war-fire pal’d, and death-song wailed, 
The tribesmen fast recede. 


Recede—to climes afar, 
Like wolf-dog to his lair— 

The blood-red star of woe and war 
Portending o’er them there. 


Hid in the gloom of years 
Those felon deeds remain— 

Till lo! a lofty form appers 
To tread that land again. 


Hark! to the owlet’s moan— 
The raven’s croak of woe ! 

The wind sighs down a warning tone 
To those who toil below. 


All motionless the Chieftain stands, 
Till evening shades grow dim, 

When rose the harvest song of mirth, 

Echoing along the meadow-lands,— 
An alien strain to him. 


Hark ! to the screech-owl’s cry— 
The forest’s rustling tone ! 

And whence those forms approaching nigh ? 
And came he not alone ? 


Unheard, along the upland’s side, 
A myriad footsteps fall— 
| All silent, trackless, on they glide, 
And he the Chief of all. 


Like leaves in the tornado’s track, 
When autumn woodlands roar, 

His voice had swept the exiles back, 
To their rifled homes once more. | 
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Clustering in the hazel shade, 
Reclined amid the fern, 

By tree, and rock, and mound arrayed, 

They form the circling ambuscade, 
And towards their Chieftain turn. 


The moaning wind blew shrill and drear, 
The shrouded moon sank low ; 

The watch-dog howled a note of fear,— 
Hushed was the river’s flow. 


Impending o’er the fated land, 
The Chieftain stood on high; 
Approached the hour—his gathered band 
Around him hover nigh. 


A strange wild man, with features wan, 
Before him slow upstood :— 

« Why linger’st thou ?” his accents ran, 
“The hound hath scented blood— 
To kindle up the sacrifice, 
Thy Monedo bids thee arise, 
Thy Country calls thee to her side 
To hurry back the ’whelming tide, | 
Thy Prophet brother o’er thee stands, 
To bless thee with uplifted hands,— 
Go—and may future warsmen tell, 
The deed was quickly done, and fell!” 


Trembled the Chief—and to his eye 
A flash of radiance broke ; 

He raised his threat’ning hand on high, 
And bounded from the rock. 


Swift down the steep he springs, 
And issues on the plain,— 
The fatal war-whoop rings 
His bands pour down amain. 


The pale-face starts in dread, 
That echoing sound to hear ; 
Full soon, among the dead, 
No sound shall greet his ear ! 


The flames ascend on high 
From roof-trees all around ; 

The war-shout cleaves the'sky, 
And shakes the tufted ground. 


{ 
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No soul is left to mourn 
The darkness of decay ; 

On Fate’s swift pinions borne, 
They all have passed away. 


No longer shall the young 
Sport out the gladsome day, 
Their sepulchres amon 


The wolf shall chase his prey. 


The aged and the strong 
Are flattening all the dell :— 
They did the Indian wrong— 
By Indian arm they fell | 


XII. 


The tidings told, from near and far 
The woods rang out the din of war. 
With roll of drum and bugle song, 

The border horsemen scour along ; 

In mingled might, their wild parade 
Awakes an echo in the shade ; 

From highland peak to lowland fen, 
Their tread reverberates again ; 
Affrighted quakes the wolf-dog near, — 
The eagle secks his upward sphere, 
The vulture screaming far behind, 
Scents blood and slaughter in the wind, 
The wild deer from their coverts flee, 
Hushed is the throstle’s minstrelsy, 

As on, and onward still, they go, 
With trumpet, drum, and hoarse so ho ! 


». Ue Ot OA 


From Huron’s wave—Missouri’s strand— 
Behold another gathered band ! 

Where wide Superior’s billows lave, 
Rushed wildly forth the tawny brave ; 
The war-shout echoed fierce and wide 
Along the fatal. (c) river’s tide ; : 
Far from the mountains of the north, 
Tall leaders led. their warriors forth ; 
On mild Moingona’s chrystal sheen, — 
Where Altahama glides serene,— 
O’er Winnipec’s. unfathomed blue,— 


= 


Full freighted glanced the light canoe : 


(c) The Mississippi—thus called by La Salle. 
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From plain, from river, lake and hill, 
The living tide pours forward still, 
While gay their war equipments seem 
Advancing in the summer beam. 


KIV. 
Who with the wild assemblage comes, 
To combat for their native homes, 
Commingling ever here and there, 
With stirring word, and lordly air, 
Assigning each his separate range, 
Arousing hatred and revenge, 
And pointing to the mountain’s gorge, 
Where fast the pale invaders urge ? 
Of all the leaders of that band, 
Who stalks the proudest in command, 
The first in cunning, and in wile, 
To lead to battle, or beguile, 
To hurl the axe, to bend the bow, 
And headlong thunder on the foe ? 
"Tis he—the haughty Kankra—still— 
Who leads them, plastic to his will, 
Their native soil again to save, 
Or by their hearth-stones find a grave. 


xV. 


He led the wild disordered mass 

To covert in the mountain pass: 

The scouts on high denote the way 
Came trampling on the war array, 

With fife, and drum, and ensign cast 
Full fluttering to the desert blast, 

While through the dingle glen they went, 
With rude and boisterous merriment, 
Beneath stern Kankra’s eye of flame, 

Far glancing as they onward came, 


XVI. 


No stir nor token might declare 

Where crouched the red man in his lair ; 
The keenest eye might not discern 

Aught hostile in the tangled fern, 

Which, here and there, in varied shade, 
Concealed the bristling ambuscade. 


XVII. 


The forward squadrons onward drew— __ 
Then up to Heaven the war-cry flew | 
ps : 
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Terrific as the turbid call 

Down dark Niagara’s waterfall— 

Loud as Ontario’s long drawn wail, 

When thundering winds his depths assail— 
And dauntless all, his foes before, 

Up rose each hardy warrior. 


SI A A. 


As ceased that startling battle cry, 
Rifle and shaft came to the eye— 
One moment fell they stood in view, 
Then sharply twanged the fatal yew, 
And thund’rous rang the rifle keen 
Above the battle yell between, 

While from the stubborn border horde, 
Confused a doubling clangour roared, 
As vengeful dashed the deadly shaft, 
And crimson tides the bullet quafted, 
Ere hand to hand, to win or die, 
The red man met his enemy. 


XIX. 


They met in close revengeful strife, 

With broad sword, axe, and glittering knife, 
With war-club’s full terrific strike, 

And furious thrust of lanceman’s pike, 

’Mid oath, and groan, and rallying peal, 
And sweep, and crash of shivering steel, 
Where steedsmen charge, and ranks display, 
With blood-red pennons fluttering gay, 
And all that hate to hate can owe, 

Bides in the swift descending blow, 

Or flashes from the petronel, 


To shrilly bow-string answering well, 


Till grappling sob and dying cry, 
Wrung from their hearts, who never yield, 
Though backward borne upon the field, 

Proclaim the transient victory. 


xX. 


Headmost of all in war's wild road, 
With sweeping arm the Kankra strode ; 
Louder the frightful din arose 

When, vengeful all, he sought his foes, 
And hotter flashed the sulphur gleam 
Where glanced his eye’s unearthly beam, 
As high his light war-axe he swung, 
And through the closest phalanx sprung, 
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While well his bounding foot evades 
The quick descending sabre blades, 

And well the foe his presence tell, 

As fierce he spoke the battle yells 

’Mid sobs and groans of fruitless wrath, 
Pervading o’er the tiger path, 

Where, scowling death, and dying doom, 
Appeared aloft his sable plume. 


MIX 
Commixed, confused, and overborne, 
The border forces backward turn, 
And from the narrow mountain gorge, 
Dismayed before the tribes emerge : 
Ere yet the thicket shades they won, 
Behind the hills down dropped the sun ; 
Volumes of light of blood red dye, 
Bedecked the evening summer sky, 
While havoc, breathing pain and woe, 
Dire stalked the startled earth below. © 


ex i 
Still raged the tide of battle high, 
When rearward rose a distant cry,— 
And foot and horse, in order set, 
With glittering lance and bayonet, 
Came rushing swiftly by : 
Then fainting bands their fears restrain, 
Join in the gathering ranks again, 
And cries of rescue o'er the plain, 
With echoing war-shouts vie. 


Seer Lire. : 
The Kankra saw the threatening storm 
Drew proudly up his pliant form, 
Spake brief and hurried to his band, 
To guard with life their fatherland, 
And frowning warlike in their front, 
Withstood full well the serried brunt ; 
But soon they waver in their course, . 
Borne down by strong o’erwhelming force 
Of infantry and thundering horse,— 
One moment heaving, they remain 
Like wind-swept fields of yellow grain, 
Then hopeless, wildly disunite, 
And throng the wood and hill in flight. 


WX VY, 
_ Long plied the victors the pursuit, 
With trumpet blast, and far-heard hoot, 
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O’erwhelming in terrific grave 

The true and generous forest brave, 
Exulting, with remorseless cheer, 
Above his silent bloody bier :— 

Hark ! to the Huron’s waters wild, 
Lamenting o'er the desert child! 

Hark! from the distant fairy vale, 

A deeper and a sadder wail,— 

There woman, in her anguish, weeps 
For him who cold and lowly sleeps,— 
Departed at the set of sun, 

The beautiful, the manly one, 

And fires funereal still shall flame 

In memory of their lasting fame ; 

The patriot heart, the daring hand 
Shall yet their country’s foes withstand, 
When Time, their glorious, hapless fate, 
In living lines shall consecrate, 

By rock, and tree, and running river,— 
A record livng on—for ever ! 


XXvV. 


And he: their Chief, of hope bereft, 

In maddened mood the combat left ; 
A passing blush sat on his brow, 

To yield, at odds e’en, to the foe, 

And some, by evil fate led on, 

Dared cross the path he trod alone, 
Relentless all, they made their bed, 
With scalps snatched from the reeking head. 
He hurried up the mountain height, 
Unharmed amid the shades of night,— 
Like fainting stag he stood at bay, 
Where grim the giant huntsmen lay,— 
He mused far up the mountain’s blue, 
Lamenting o’er the brave and true,— 
He wandered in the spirit land, 

By desert breezes gently fanned,— 
And vacant, by the fountain’s flow, 
He lingered in his speechless woe ! 


XXVI. 
% cs cs # * 


Far distant o’er a sultry plain, 

What wandering one appears again, 
Above whose head a sable plume, 
Droops o’er a darkened brow of gloom, 
A stag-hound clinging by his side, 

In truth and virtue near allied— 
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Sole solace in his lone exile, 
Save his good spirit’s answering smile ! 


XXVIII. 
* * * * * 


Beside dark Huron’s heaving main, 

W hat lonely one is seen again, 

With outstretched arms, exulting o’er 
Its vastness, and familiar roar ! 


Sav LT. 


Who urges on the light canoe, 
Above its hissing waters blue, 
Toward the Spirit Isles in view 
In emerald radience all, 
Beneath the mildly setting sun, 
And crimson clouds of spray that run, 
To be their coronal ! 
Within their delved coral cells ; 
The Spirit of the Forest dwells ; 
Enthroned on high in dazzling state,— 
With mystic symbols—Love and Hate,— 
Here shade-land worshippers repair 
In grief, in peril, or despair, 
To learn their future fate, 
And thitherward, at hour of eve, 
While Huron’s billows calmly heave, 
The outcast turns his fragile prow, 
To read his doom of weal or woe. 
Night falls! thou lone one, fare-thee-well ! 
Safe conduct over Huron’s swell— 
If thy good Monedo commands, 
Again to tread thy father lands, 
Proud leader of the dusky bands, 


END OF CANTO SECOND. 


Nore.-—Nothing to say. There is the second Canto for you. If you are 
dissatisfied, so is the writer. Quantum s(t)uff. Sufficient unto the day (and for 
two months) is the bad rhyme thereof. The third Canto will interfere with Dr. 
Dunlop’s premises on the Huron. We have an idea of bringing in the Tiger 
himself Who knows but he may be the Kankra? But it is quite unfair, this 
kind of discussion ; and now, to-morrow at the farthest, we take to the woods, in 
dread of the reader, for a week. The editor will oblige by enquiring of Col. Prince 
whether the deer be in season now, and if so, whether he has thrust any laws down 
our throats against watching their proceedings on All-Hallow-H’en ? 

Cc 
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COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


TO eae 


FORSYTH & BELL’S PRICES CURRENT OF TIMBER, DEALS, &c., 
FOR THE FORTNIGHT ENDING SATURDAY, OCT. 31st, 1846. 


ny 


QueBEc, 31st October, 1846. 


Ss. D. Ss... Oe 
White Pine, according to average manufacture :— 
MVREOT IGE S)-  wes ys atce pss sie sgn v alensst Sarees Caer mete re Saeateaeee Ge tet o 03 @0 3 
RTO IRary Calis H.)65 Uh eek oe ss nope te Wee one yudl vee gan lessanis dev uiee.s4 Ue 2G) Gee eae 
Good ec SUN WA, ae FG I 0 a a atts AAR ol) arta 0 44@0 4% 
Saperiot do. ........4 sstcceeee OD 44@0 5G 
In shipping order, according to average and quality .. 04@0 5} 
Red Pine, in shipping order, 40 feet average...... .....:...cesee eee 011 @0 114% 
In the raft, according to gia and bbc ad nahh coda 9, ata Oa, @ amas 
Oak, by the dram.. PRR Ea ular RS NA Ba RIN UA A OR A MR 5 a lel | 
** In smaller pareels. sh inte ass Alaa Ro cE ears REL Ob EMO fe 3 @ina 
Eln, in the raft, according to average and quality................ 0 54@0 94 
Ash according to ave EONS Sc. 2 TS A i als A RCN TER 0-3. @ 058 
Tamarac, flatted.. ; spidhcainategees reece eetels OPO ace) (0 mm 
Staves, standard a M. fair specification. AC ORe Rane, 2 £3h 10-@) 09 07 0 
SUA GATE ADO: cisudon ois ool.» ucchBhiited eaten atest saad payable 38 15@°0 0 0 
‘OONVG Chere When Lerchantaplem, | hacks Ae. -cvcckoek oe com a5 1d 10,.@12. 0736 
(dy LET EB UE a eM A PARDON TE ied ols Od 0 0-7 Oe 0 
‘© Barrel... Shi ae. 2S as PO EN ae 4 0@ 5 0 0 
Pine Deals, Mpaieds. bald he wicte’d ob ledliDT RN te aah ahecta nema ene es £10 0 & 2rds for 2nds. 
Do. Bright,.. sedgnnneceteglesaseties LkSt Cole 10 &verds for enies: 
Do. Spruce, Ist quality... Bis «ic: aaah Esha oi Us: 
Do. do. 2nd quality... PBs Se 6 0@£6 10 


Parties in England will bear in ina that’ Timber sold in the raft subjects the 
purchaser to great expense in dressing, butting, and at times heavy loss from culls— 
if sold in shipping order, the expense of shipping only is to be added. 


ee 


REMARKS. 


During the last fortnight our port has been exceedingly crowded, and the trans- 
actions have been on an extended scale, although we do not increase our quota- 
tions on any article, for the stocks are heavy and parties anxious to realize. 

Wuite Pine —The quantity arriving is now comparatively small, and rafts are 
not very readily placed, but still buyers are found at from 3d to 54d. 

Rep Pine.—A good many rafts have lately changed hands at from 11d to 124d. 

Em continues to arrive, and proyided it is well dressed and of guod sizes, meets a 
ready sale at our quotations. ‘The qaantity of inferior on hand is large and unsaleable. 

Oak is still shipping extensively, and the enquiry is better than itwas, The 
stock on hand is not by any means large. 

Staves.—White Oak Puncheon are moving off as fast as they come down, at 
£11 10s. to £12. Red Oak are very scarce, and would command any price.’ 

Deas maintain our quotations, the parties are anxious to sell, and might at ae 
advancing season submit to some small reduction in price. 


Since preceding review of our market, for the last fourteen days, we have cee 
the letters and papers by the Royal Mail Steamer Caledonia, bringing dates to the 
4th instant, whena steady demand for timber, White Pine especially, was expe- 
rienced, owing to increased consumption as well as a great falling off in the supplies. 
White Pine has advanced, since onr last advices, from 15$d @ 164d tol7d @ 174d 
per foot, the latter rate being for good quality and size. Elm and Oak were also 
improving articles, and Standard Staves were in better request; but Red Pine had 
dropped to 80s per loadin London, owing to the effect of competition with the Baltic. 


Our friends in Upper Canada must remember this competition will be more fierce , 


in 1847, when a further reduction takes place in the duty on Foreign Timber. 
FORSYTH & BELL. 
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PRICES CURRENT AT MONTREAL. 


(Our quotations are the prices sof articles of the first quality.) 
MonrreaL, October 31, 1846. 


————— 


ARTICLES. PRICES. 
Ls. D. 
Asnes—Pots, a CW ...c.cc. scene enrsccnsnseeessneuermnenennasegsencaerseses 4 0 
Pearls .:... Nenecalasd ane «) Ladale uae CHEN Samara ale 4 0 
Cover—Laguayra} ‘(good, 5) ¥ BPs ocecccuthsac osc aR: 0 84 
11 


Superfine ........cceecessssesecesesesessssseseneeesees cere ssnetiateanegetee ss: 

American Superfine..........0c:sscecsseeeeceseeeseoneqeeeneaesensasece ees cues | 
Gratn—Wheat, Upper Canada best, y 60 Ib....,........5..-4: a PE 

Middling do. do. ....... 1 LD ee eaten a 

Lower Canada Red, ¥ ‘minot.. 

Barley, ¥ minot.. aaa ’ 


1 

1 

0 

Frour—Canada Fine, y bbl. 196 th . PRR REI RCE RAR. ck abel ita | 
1 

1 

0 


Pease, boiling .. LudNad rapes d aledtiice Yas de eevetnc perens tte Smatamet tee 
Iron—English Bar, yw ton.. CUO SEMI E rAd calito dn 
| English Hoop, — do. -.--ssesssessessesseseetercetenecssreessatentscneanes 18 

Scotch Pig, No.1, do. ....-scsesecseeeetesseerrnte ates eeererseereeecenser as 

Swedish Bar, do. UE.) \ Hane ree eC 


Steel, English blst. & Tb ......0...esegeeeeeseecseesereeesnnerterseesseee eens 
Doar Castes hiioccco. catendtese atendee da gaaiewoscradecna cv sence cesit de ooo niy di 
Ganada Plates, ap; box...5.6 cae. wes cicetedbadeet dae cle tees esoee en sega 
Nails, Cut . EN po sradieedd ccs Cbcagttsueae cesmet te gesman mae attimaa 


Mo.assEs, gallon... 
Oss—Linseed, Boiled, e “gallon 2 
do 


a 
SOrmOonocoeovroqowrwuoonn 


Linseed, Raw, eae eae GAB oo a's vd Sema rans derereesiveme 3 
Olive, GOs = sib oneeeere 60's o5.5 fcanmaaay oe slik are cee a 

Lard, GO no telecdbddys ode vedic eMaBee 26h somdasoene sass 1 
Sperm, do 


— 
SPOANOOAnAwUUNF SCO eCOWOoOnwnow 


Castor, do. .... Nee roiteed as 
Paovisions—Becl, 1 Prime Mess # bbl Seo duccah ake Ot PARA teeta ca Ue 


Prime, y’ bbl... 


—_ 
DRODODOSOUNNVIOOCNNAWARWWHHNOOTSCHIOOMHWUAUNa 


6 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

/Pork, Mess, ae Ns ec atepheggn bac dedashdne suid da atatieag atts rao vos 3 
Do. Prime ane Osceccceccecoeteceverseeeeeeseetseaeeecereassccccsees sense 3 
Lard, y tb... Dede is Rhee {i stsroct4so 96537 a eee ten 0 
Butter, do. «... 0 
Sreps—Clover, # b .. 0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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Linseed, # minot....... Saas dcaddsedeevesecss's pore 
Timothy, do. ..... sa siccthoeie shite old Gable siviee'de « 00M DaMbaaialersalelsiena e.e'e's 1 
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Canadian, 
ee, ussarste’ fair to bright, we wt... 


Muscovado, dovk to i do. rob. kv olarathiele; Mal aerdeietal sites eelwss ists ‘eielsiels 


pet 


SON NWNKWWWWNDHEOS 


Bastards, whte.- vis 
Teas—Gunpowder, ¥ ‘hb. etter siaiaisle' he As ov clkdveleitthats a ateisle slemtaeiaiahaia tie seisisiere efqsidiala se 
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Imperial, - do. . 
Hyson, do. “ 
Young Hyson, PE A SPP ROE YARED, «oe AA RARAR 
- Hyson Skin, nv edicicvicsadiv'sosdelsls cba’. «+A se MMMM stnelggles 0%) ensues 
Twankay, Poa e eulin Wiles ctentss othges > tial) aamMNn pet qusee =< gunelgians 
Congou, Gosutiee 3: 
Souchong, do. SOE SA OREN Os 9 
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KINGSTON PRICES CURRENT. 
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CORRECTED MONTHLY BY MR. R. SCOBELL, INSPECTOR. 
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Kingston, 1st November, 1846. 
Sy 
ARTICLES. PRICES. 
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RED SPIRITS! 


‘6 Call them, and let me see them.”—Macbeth. | F 


Tue glades of the old English woodland—the German hill and 
forest land, are rife with legendary interest ; every ruined 
castle, and every fairy lake in Ireland has its goblin tenantry,— 
and why should not the wild woods and the mighty waters of 
Canada have their “ legendary lore.” 

Shakespere—unimpeachable authority in all that relates to 

elfin land—has— 

‘“‘ Black spirits and white, 

Rep spirits and grey.”— 

And if there are “red spirits,” (and who can doubt it now,) 
what land is there more fitting for their dwelling place than 
this? ‘Here have been the hunting and fishing grounds of the 
red men for unknown centurres. Here, in ancient tumuli, in 
grass-grown and neglected mounds, lie entombed the bodies of 
mighty chieftains—where, by their sides, their bows, and quivers 
full of arrows, and their faithful dogs have crumbled into dust. 
Here the rusty tomahawk, buried in the cloven skull, is found 
in field or garden. Here the calumet lies side by side with the 
ponderous war-club—and many a field of waving corn and 
garden flowers, that glitter in the sun, spring from the ashes of 
the mighty dead that centuries ago were called by the voice of 
Manitou, to the hunting grounds of another world. 

A Spirit land is round us, and above in the air we breathe— 
beneath us in the soil we tread. Shall we not believe it ? 

If the O’Donoghue—beneath the shade of Mangerton, that 
falls far out upon the placid lake—still holds his fairy court 
beneath the limpid waters, now and again within the reach of 
human ken: If demons of shadowy form and gigantic stature, 
haunt the Hartz mountains—and if from every drooping lily, 
and from the graceful blue-bells, wicked, joyous, laughing faces, 
peer upon the passer by, and shake their tiny fists at him who 
treads not lightly on the flowers, their dwelling place—if in the 
dismal swamps the Will-o-the-wisp leads astray the benighted 
traveller, and the devil “clapperclaws” with Tom Walker’s 
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wife, why may not the “ red spirits,” known and recognised by 
Shakespeare’s immortal genius, haunt the grounds that once 
were trodden by a red-race, now numbered amongst the things 
that were ? 

Is there not enough for them todo? Are there not red legends 
—red with blood and slaughter—peopleing every wood, re- 
awakening their silent echoes that have slept for ages, with the 
war-dance and the wild war-whoop? Are there not tales of 
savage honor, virtue, fortitude, endurance, loyalty and love? 
Are there not tears to weep over a fallen and degraded and 
expatriated race—are there not favorite hunting grounds to 
revisit in the quiet moonlight, when the pale faces are asleep, 
and no intruding step may come to interrupt their bitter reflec- 
tions on the glories that have vanished from the earth ? 

Pondering thus—and thus interrogating myself, I answered— 

‘It must be so—Plato, thou reasonest well.” 
The grey spirits on the misty mountain tops—the white spirits 
« down in the deep”—the black spirits, such as the Banshee and 
the Phooka, have all found their chroniclers. | 

Though his pen be feeble, and his hand tremulous, the “red 
spirits” also, shall have a historian—a child of their own soil. 
I will begin with the legend of 


BATTLE ISLAND. 


In mid-stream of the Bay of Quinte, half-way betwen the 
Rivers Moira and the Trent, or thereabouts, there stands a 
lonely Island. Nota vestige of a forest tree upon its surface, 
nor shrub, nor living thing, except the short stunted grass, 
which even in spring-time, wears a sickly verdure, and at 
mid-summer is yellow as the autumnal leaf. 

It looks like a huge mound or tumulus, which might have 
once been the burial place of 4 nation. 

I had heard strange stories of this desolate Island. It was 
said that some Indian legend unusually horrible, was connected 
with it. No tree would grow there, ’twas said, since the ter- 
rible event which had marked the spot with blood. I had often 
longed to hear the particulars of this story. But as it was a 
mere tradition among the old settlers, I could ascertain nothing 
but that there was some story handed down to them by the 
Indians, the details of which in the lapse of time had been 
forgotten, and nothing but the shadow of a shade remained.— 
Still there was an evident awe among the old people when they 
passed the spot, or spoke of it ; and there was in its blasted 
appearance, something so, remarkable, that my curiosity was 
only whetted by the impossibility of obtaining exact infor- 
mation. | 
One day, seduced by the glorious sunshine of a departing 
summer, I took my skiff, and with rod and line, reel and fly, 
commenced trolling for bass.round the Bay. | 
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The dancing ripples sparkled in the sun. The red rocks 
loomed up beneath the water—behind their shadowy recesses 
lay the large black bass. At three o’clock in the afternoon, I 
had made a pretty good day’s sport, “having “taken in” about 
twerity bass, and found myself immediately opposite “ Battle 
Island.” 


I thought of the legend, and rowed towards the Island, de- 
termined to explore it. I was tired of trolling, and felt a keen 
appetite for certain savoury “/veal olives,” and a neat little flask 
of Cognac, which I carried in the stern of my boat. A feeling 
of depression came over me as I landea. 1 felt an unaccounta- 
ble sensation of awe. I fastened my fish with a cord and tied 
them in the water, in a cool, sequestered nook. But not even 
their goodly array could win me from the shuddering feeling 
which crept over me. So I went at the viands, and after a 
deep draught of the “raw material,” succeeded by a half flask 
of water, I lay down exhausted near my boat, which was hauied 
up under the shade of a big rock, and fell into a deep sleep. I 
know not exactly how long I slept, my recollection of this 
strange, eventful and mysterious occurrence, being confused by 
the novelty of the sensations | then experienced. When J 
awoke, the shades of evening had set m. I rubbed my eyes 
and jumped to my feet. What was my astonishment on behold- 
ing a figure, human in form, seated on the thwarts of my boat. 
But though it resembled the figure of a man, it was so small 
that I could have held it on my hand. Its costume was that of 
an Indian Chief of the Ojibeway tribe. Its hair gathered up 
and pressed back all round the head, was fastened into a scalp- 
ing tuft near the crown. ‘This tuft was decorated with three 
or four diminutive Eagle’s feathers, dyed red and green and 
yellow. Round the waist was tied a wampum belt—in front 
depended a sort of apron in-wrought with Porcupine quills— 
its feet were clad in tiny moccasins—its face besmeared with 
patches of some paint or dye—and from its ears and nose 
depended silver rings. 

I knew not what to think, or how to act. I paused irreso- 
lute. Was it a phantom of the imagination—was it an 
undigested “veal olive,” or was it some being from another 
world? Clearly it was not human, although it bore similitude 
to the form of man. 

I mustered courage—stepped towards my boat—when a deep 
guttural voice, speaking some language, outlandish, and to me 
unknown, broke upon my ear. It came from the diminutive 
warrior. 

. Who, and what are you,” I half involuntarily exclaimed, 
in a voice tremulous, despite all my efforts at self-command. 

“ Ugh !” said the little figure, with a deep guttural imtonation. 
« I see you do not speak the language of the Ojibeways. Their 


! 
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language with their race, has gone towards the setting sun.— 
But you, Faringhee, why come you hither? Know you not that 
you are on my ground. I am Wapkee (the shield) chief of the 
Red spirits.” 

Red spirits thought I, and I began involuntarily to chaunt— 


‘‘ Black spirits and white, 
Red spirits and grey !” 


“Hem! Shakespeare!” said the little figure, with a nod, 
*“ he knew us, but it was in the ideal.” 


“And Iam more highly favored, having you visibly before me.” 


« You have spoken like a wise chieftain in the council,” said 
Wapkee—* I know the object of your visit here—and had I 
not approved of it, could have summoned a host whilst you slept, 
tosend a-drift your canoe, and throw you in the stream. They 
would have found you next morning, and said you had upset 
your boat. Poor human fools, that know not there are agen- 
cies for good or evil near them.” 


__ I like the spirit that soars into the air, or delves into the ground 
like this, in search of knowledge. As he spoke he drew from 
his belt a diminutive tomahawk, and began hacking and hewing 
at the ground with incredible vigour. It seemed as if this 
miniature weapon had some magic power of turning up the 
ground. The first thing he brought up was a human skull, all 
black and rotten; just above the temple, a weapon like his own, 
but larger, had entered, well nigh cleaving it in twain, and there 
it lay imbedded still—that fearful minister of death—buried 
with its victim. ‘The handle had rotted long ago, But two 
broad flat silver rings lay near it, shewing that it had been 
bound with this precious metal, and that it had been once car- 
ried by a chieftain of note. 


The Goblin warrior raised this trophy in his hand—I won- 
dered how he bore its weight—and with an unearthly laugh, 
he held it up to me. 


I shuddered at the sight of horror, and turned away with 
loathing. Buthelaughed louder still, crying “come on, come on!” 
He hacked and hewed away with redoubled energy. It was 
a thrilling thing to behold the horrors that he brought to light 
—wonderful to see how his tiny weapon ploughed up the 
earth, and left exposed a myriad of human skulls and bones, and 
flinty heads of arrows, tomahawks, silver rings and bracelets, 
and other remnants of a well fought field— 


‘The earth was covered thick with other clays, 
Which her own clay had covered.” 


‘* Friend, foe, in one red burial blent.” 


On we went, the Goblin Indian chuckling at every fresh vestige 
of the slain. 
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“Halha!ha! ha! ha!ha!’ His laugh still rings in my ears ; 
so wild, wierd, shrill, and unearthly was it, in the dead of night, 
beneath the pale cold moon. | 

At length as we reached a spot where a spring of pure fresh 
water was welling from the earth, the Goblin took his stand 
beneath it, his little feet plashing in the one small spot of living 
verdure, where the trickling, sparkling drops went rolling 
through the grass, shining like pearls beneath a flood of silvery 
light. 

LANG and not till then, he rested from hislabor. « You will 
catch cold,” I said mechanically. He laughed and pointed 
backwards with his finger. And as I looked back across the 
Island, I saw as plain as if it were noon day, the whole surface 
covered with small dusky warriors. The air seemed thick 
with flying arrows, and savage yells, that made the blood run 
cold, perforated my ears— 

“ Battle’s magnificently stern array,” 

was there, but not in modern guise. The warfare was that of. 
demons. With a yell of triumph the scalping tuft was seized, 
and quick as thought the keen blade glittered in the air—a 
moment more, and the bleeding trophy, held aloft, bore savage 
testimony to savage skill. In bark canoes that covered the face 
of the water, the angry warriors swept towards the Island, 
from either shore, and came to mingle in the fray. There were 
no prisoners taken on either side. It was one scene of furious 
extermination. Long time I gazed upon this scene of carnage. 
At length I grew faint at the sight of blood, and sickened as 1 
looked on heaps of dead and dying. 

But the little chieftain near me waved his hand, and naught 
remained save the clear moonlight, the desolate Isle, the rippling 
waters, and the cool night breeze. 

“Such,” said my companion, was the scene which long, long 
Ma ago, was acted on this very spot by mortals like yourself. 

ou came to see—you shall stay to listen to my tale :— 

Three centuries ago, a famous hunting ground existed herea- 
bouts, on the northern shore, where now the dwellings of the 
pale faces rise on every side. Then the stately forests covered 
hill and vale—now the sunny cornfields, and the verdant 
meadows wave where they were wont to be. Then the wild 
deer roamed in every woodland glade, or came for water to 
these majestic streams, or glassy lakes. Then, warlike tribes 
dwelt here amid the eternal solitude of nature, wild and tame- 
less as nature’s self. Now the red man and the deer, alike, 
are driven from, and save in spirit, never revisit their ancient 
haunts. Enough. When these broad lands, now laid bare to 
the sun, still lay beneath the shadow of the old primceval forest 
—when in every deer-walk, the timid fawns and royal antlered 
stags were congregated—the warriors of the Ojibeway’s planted 
their wigwams on these shores, and hunted at their will, 
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But they were not long unmolested. The warlike tribe of 
the Mohawks claimed the exclusive right of hunting here; and 
whenever the hunting parties of either nation met, fierce con- 
flicts would ensue. | 


Not many moons had passed since the arrival of the Ojibe- 
ways, when Onessah, their Sachem, called together a council 
of the war chiefs of his nation. 

It was at the season when the maple trees are red, and blush- 
ing like the rose ; and so the verdatt leaves were fading, and 
wearing in their decadence a hundred varied hues. The deer 
came bounding through the forest glades towards the lakes, and 
the wild fow! flocked in thousands in the marshes. 


Without a word the warriors took their seats. Then Onessah 
began his speech. 

“ My children—six moons have passed since we planted our 
lodges near the hunting grounds’ of the Mohawks. We wanted 
to hunt with them in amity. They would not. We wanted 
peace—they wanted war. 


“ They have said they will drive us back to the rising of the 
sun. Mv children, shall we go? They have said the warriors 
of the Ojibeways will not meet their warriors face to face.— 
That their hearts are craven,and their arms the arms of women ! 
My children, is this true? They have lain in ambush for our 
hunting parties; like the wild cat of the forest, springing on 
their unsuspecting prey. They have taken our warriors una- 
wares, and their women have seared them to the heart with 
burning brands; and they have said that our warriors wept 
like women. My children, this is not truae—the Mohawks have 
lied. 

“ They have lied. The spirits of departed warriors—the voice 
of the Great Spirit—alike, call on us for vengeance. My chil- 
dren, shall we obey the call? ” 

With one voice the chieftains answered “ Yes !” 

They issued from the council, their eyes inflamed with pas- 
sion, headed by the great warrior. 

Each brandished in the air a heavy war club. A ring was 
formed—a painted post, the representative of the foe, was 
planted in the centre—then, with yells of fearful import, the war- 
dance began. 

That night a spy of the Mohawks was taken near the en- 
campment—they cut off his scalping tuft, and then his ears, and 
having slit his nose, sent him to his tribe—the bloody herald of 
a bloody war. | 

Ere he parted, Onessah gave him a message of fierce defiance 
to his tribe. “Go, tell your warriors,” he said, “that on 
yonder Island, from whence neither can escape, having sent 
adrift our canoes, we will meet you in battle, and make your 
warriors eat their lying words.” | 
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Within ten days from this, a mighty fleet of war canoes was 
seen pulling towards this island. They landed. They were 
the warriors of the Ojibeways, and Onessah was at their head 
—first on the field of battle. But soon another fleet was seen 
approaching—it was that of the Mohawks—their war cries filled 
the air. As the first sound of their war-whoop, thus borne 
over the waters, reached the ear of Onessah, his mighty chest 
heaved one joyous aspiration, and from his indignant breast 
went forth-a cry so loud, so shrill, so savage, that its echoes 
rang through the woods on either shore, as if a thousand war- 
riors there had taken up the cry, until it died away in the 
distance. Then Onessah and his warriors went to their canoes, 
and each taking up the wild war-whoop of their leader, 
launched their fragile barks far out upon the stream. This 
done, again they turned their faces to the coming foe, elate 
with pride at their own heroic valor. 

The Mohawks reached the island—one by one, two by two 
their canoes touched the shore—hundreds of warriors disem- 
barked. When all had landed, with one consent they turned 
to their canoes, and, as their foes had done before them, 
launched them into the current. 

A moment of suspense ensued. On either side of the Isle a 
dusky band of warriors stood, intent upon the coming conflict— . 
each with his eye upon the foe. Far out upon the waters, a 
fleet of empty birchen barks went floating with the stream, and 
nearer, another crowd of canoes - sailed after it majestically 
—all “tenantless of their heroic dwellers.” 

But soon again, resounding war-cries filled the air. The 
rival armies bent their bows, and myriads of arrows rustled as 
they flew to deal the work of death. 

Soon, poised in the air, the ponderous war-club fell, and death 
came with it—the glittering tomahawk, hurled with an uner- 
ring aim, went crashing into the skull—or the gleaming knife 
cut off the reeking trophy from the dying warrior’s head. 

Onessah was every where in the thickest of the fight.— 
Havoc and death he dealt at every blow, and a long line of dead 
left an open lane before him, like corn fallen before the reaper. 

On his side, Assin-ye-o-la led on his forces with equal valor, 
_and seeing the eagle’s plumes waving above the head of Ones- 
sah in the thickest of the fight, he struggled to reach, this, the 
worthiest of his foes. For hours the deadly conflict lasted— 
and “havoc scarce for joy, could number their array.” 

At length, as the day was waning, the few remaining com- 
batants, who still fought their way amid the heaps of dead and 
dying, led on the one side by Onessah, and on the other by 
Assin-ye-o-la, were gathered here, upon this very spot, and the 
death struggle commenced between the two chiefs, who had 
not met tillthen. Assin-ye-o-la, with a shout of triumph, raised 
his tomahawk, which hitherto he had not used, and with un- 
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erring aim, sent it spinning at the Ojibeway chief. The latter 
saw the movement. and by a rapid turn of the head escaped 
the keen weapon of his adversary—then, uttering the war-cry 
of his tribe, he sprang upon Assin-ye-o-la. Closed in each 
other’s embrace the rival chieftains wrestled, struggled, gnashed 
their teeth with rage. 

“ Ha! father of lies,” said Onessah, “I send thee before the 
Great Spirit, but first I will cut out thy lying tongue.” He 
suited the action to the word, and as his muscular grasp closed 
on-the throat of his adversary, the tongue came lolling out, and 
the sharp knife of Onessah cut it from the roots; but even at 
the very instant, the keen blade of Assin-ye-o-la passed under 
Onessah’s ribs, and glanced upwards towards the heart— 
“Ah! traitor!” said the dying chieftain, and as he spoke, with 
one last superhuman effort, he dashed the head of Assin-ye-o-la 
against the rock. The spirits of these two great warriors 
departed together fo answer the call of Manitou. 

‘‘ And if you doubt my story,” said the Goblin Indian, look- 
ing up into my face, with something of solemnity in his tone 
of voice, “see here !” 

And as he spoke again, he raised the tiny tomahawk, and 
chopping up the earth, disclosed a scene a thousand times more 
thrilling than the first. There, beneath the wet and plashy 
soil, through which the clear pure limpid water oozed, and 
filtered, lay two human forms imbedded, locked in each others 
grasp. Their flesh was uncorrupted. They looked like living 
tenants of the tomb. I touched them—they were hard as 
adamant. That cold pellucid stream had preserved them, thus 
statue-like, and unchanged.* A group more faultless than. 
Grecian art had ever moulded with the chisel—instinct with 


life and passion—arrested at their supreme pitch by the hand 
of death. 


*¢ After their death,” said the elfin Indian, in a hollow voice, 
* only five followers of Onessah remained alive, of all the count- 
less throng that fought upon this bloody field. In mournful 
silence they buried the bodies of the noble foes, locked in the 
death struggle as they found them. Then, without a word, they 
looked at each other—but that look spoke more than words.— 
Silently they proceeded to the shore, and looking on the waste 
of waters for an instant, simultaneously plunged into the stream. 
Some days after this, the tribes dwelling by the great Catara- 
qui, beheld with wonder, a fleet of empty canoes borne past 
them by the stream into the father of rivers, and many putrid 
floating bodies were cast on shore by the waves, 
SOREN ee, AM eee eC). 

* This idea was suggested to me by a circumstance which happened a year or 
two ago in Lower Canada. Two young men were about taking up the body of 


their mother, who had been buried for some years, in order tor re-inter itin a family 


vault) when they found the body petrified, it haying lain in the bed of a emall 
sream. 
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And now stranger of the pale faces, usurpers of the red men’s 
fields, destroyers of their race, you have learned from no human 
lips, the legend of * Battle Island.” Make good use of what you 
have heard—farewell !” : 

As.the demon faded from my view, I fainted from excess of 
emotion... The last horrible scene of death had been too much 
for my nerves— - i 7 51 
Ay? me i. a ‘“Chill, dark, alone, adread, Tlay,” ~ : 
And; when I recovered, I felt the cold air of night around me. 
When I strove to -risé, I found my limbs all stiff, and full of 
racking pains, and that I had caught a terrible cold in my head. 
I rubbed my eyes, looked on the desolate Isle, but naught was 
there to remind me of my vision. All was calm and still, and 
dreary beyond description. When I had fully skaken off the 
feeling of bewilderment which possessed me, I jumped. into my 
skiff, and made the best of my way home.  & POw 0g 
“The incredulous reader may ask me if I believe what I saw. 
I answer him in the Irish fashion—will you go and Jook for 
yourself ? oh.) 
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-EXTRACTS FROM: A JOURNAL OF ..1848 &, 1844.*, 

| #001 bh TuOY ! New. York... 
~My prar Franx,—t have just returned from a:repeal meet- 
ing-at Which the oldest son of Mr. Tyler exhibited ; and an 
exhibition he did'make of himself. | He ‘said: “I appear before 

ou this evening, Gentlemen, to denounce a Government which 
Fhate.” © «I openly confess that I abhor the British Goverment.” 
[Let historians tell, how~her halls of justice have been cons 
verted-into” places“ worse than the Saturnalian orgies, where 
justice ‘has bee petrified into stone, and has‘not been able to 
witness the canhibal-like rage with which British Judges have 
élothed the’ requisitions of British law, and have sprinkled 
the ermine on their shoulders, with ‘the ‘clotted gore of their 
victims.” This T‘give you from one of the:best papers here. 
Is it not rich““what metaphors—fine ‘metaphors are beautiful 
things, but we cannot all command'themlike Mr. Robert Tyler 
=the’ man after bawling himself ‘hoarse, bawled: away his 
sénses," and actually fainted—what ‘a loss of entrancing: elo- 
quence | The shouts from the Gentlemen mob were tremendous; 
andthe unforttinate’man seemed 7nioxicated, &c..- Lf he hates 
the Brtish Government, you_ may be sure his: father does: not 
love them‘muich, ag he is\said to be ‘greatly imfluenced:by his 
sapient® first ‘born’ “I‘hope Lord: Brougham will ‘take: change 


* Continued from the November Number, page 344, * Bane 
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of this pet, and give him an invite to Brougham Hall. I think 
they might be induced to spare him altogether from this hemis- 
phere, not finding him either ornamental or useful—what a pity 
the nation should be so exposed in its highest functionaries—- 
there is nota person in five hundred, of any understanding, who 
does not feel as we do on the occasion. Stop there, Jack— 
I don’t like trusting those chaps—ugly customers. J read a long 
account in one of the papers you sent me, ‘ Bloody affair in 
Kentucky,” in which Mr, Clay’s son “drew out his bowie-knife,” 
and there was.a desperate scuffle. I don’t think you safe where 
gentlemen carry bowie-knives—take care of yourself. 
_ [have just been again looking over “ Dickens’ notes for cir- 
culation,” he certainly is injudiciously severe—* nobody says 
anything at any meal to. anybody”—of course this 1s meant for 
jocularity too... He must have been very unfortunate if he did 
not find a great number of agreeable persons to speak to him ; 
but.a public table in steam boats, although they are the best.in 
the world, is no very fit place for much conversation, with from 
two to three hundred passengers—the machinery being a noisy 
article in such slight vessels, is not stopped to listen to the 
pleasantries of any body—the waiters, dash along, not without 
tread, in supplying clamorous, hungry people with food—plates, 
knives and forks will clatter, Boz’s presence notwithstanding.— 
For my part, I kept a sharp look out for the worth of my 
half-dollar, and fed steadily without any unnecessary digres- 
sions—quite right Jack—never talk when your dining—look to 
the prog—no sense in paying for talk—get that for nothing— 
more than you want sometimes—besides, | hold that a good din- 
ner makes aman good humored—does me always. On the deck 
of asteamer.is the place for conversation—there, [have enjoyed 
some of the most agreeable—and in that respect, steam-boats 
are far to be preferred to rail-cars—you' may talk, read and 
write, lounge and do most things, as you can in hotels—which 
they are, though floating, and are kept in, the best style.....,,. 
«'The people are all alike too,” says Boz, “ there is no diver- 
sity of character—they travel about on the same errands, say, 
and do the same things, in exactly the same manner, and follow 
in the same dull, cheerless round’, Now, how all this was dis- 
covered in a people who. “say nothing. to anybody,” seems 
remarkable—there is a great deal of, minutiz in ‘ character,” 
“errands,” and “ manner,” which required time, opportunity and 
observation, to bearrived at. “« All down the-long table,” he says, 
“there is scarcely a man whois. any way different from his 
neighbor”——what a strange similarity. How did welook at mess, 
Frank—very like all red coats, very stiff till the Colonel had 
his wine—very merry till one, not very like Judges going home, 
J say Jack, that’s my cloak, and you’re fobbing my gloves... Vl 
tere you, my old boy, to put on your specs next time you go 
aproad. aoe # 
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“Many a budding President,” says Boz, “ has walked into 
my room with hishands in his pockets, and stared at me for two 
whole hours.” If the above were intended for cutting sarcasm, a 
greater mistake could not have been made ; it is precisely what 
the people here consider their greatest boast: that their insti- 
tutions, from the lowest to’ the highest, are all open to their 
citizens, and‘in this they claim a superiority—all but the highest 
are open with us—here all are so without an exception, and as 
] before remarked to you, hitherto there has seldom been want 
of'talent to complain of inthe Chief Magistrate; but just fancy 
a boy® staring’ for two whole hours at Boz—he had patience 
enough 'in all conscience, if that be a requisite necessary to a 
President. For my part, I have met_with no such rudeness—at 
Saratoga I thought the boys rather shy than otherwise; but I 
suppose they took Boz, with his long tresses and strange travel- 
ling name, for something quite—what do you call it, Frank— 
uncommon—all this: happened at Baltimore too, before he got: 
among the haythens. | 7 
“ Whenever the coach stops, and you can hear the voices of 
the inside passengers, or whenever any bystander addresses 
them, or any one among them, or they address each other, you 
will hear one phrase repeated over and over again to the most 
extraordinary extent.” What a people. of» similarity—at 
table they all look alike—when they travel they «all go on the 
‘same errand,=-and now, whenever the coach stops, whoever 
they may: be, no matter:where or whom, they all say the same 
thing. “I should not recommend any one to, come . here for 
variety. “The Chinese must be more entertaining—if they did 
not happen to speak good English, how easily the whole nomen- 
“clature could be acquired,—no vocabularly necessary, not even 
_Mr: Webster’s dictionary. EB Ogu <o an | 
Here; too, I have faired. differently—nor had I an unkind 

or uncivil ‘answer. Books. have been taken: up which I had 
laid down for a moment, but always. politely; and as it 
frequently led to a subject of conversation, I had more reason 
to be pleased than to complain. It is anveasy mode of intro- 
duction, and may have been frequently done with that aim. 
Lam free to confess, I was almost always the party: benefitted,: 
having more to learn than to impart. | | 

-“ The bar,” says Boz, “is a large room with a stone floor; (quere 
- marble.) and there, people stand and sleep, and lounge about all 
the evening—dropping in and out as the humor takes them. 
There, too,—listen Frank—the stranger is initiated into the 
mysteries of gin sling, cocktail, sangaree, mint julep, sherry 
cobler, timber doodle, and other rare drinks.” I’m coming over, 
Jack,—why it is just like Crockey’s. . au 

~ * The house is full of boarders, both married and single, the 
arty sitting down together to their meals, from one to two 
Pond redusednus tine more.” Well, what do they do at the 
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Clarendon, at. Stevens’ at Mivart’s,. &cc. &c; ?—both married 
and single sit down to their meals, not in numbers, because, they 
find: it more Convenient, from London hours, to do_otherwise.+ 
but at Bath, Cheltenham, and all boarding houses, they.do-the 
same, whichis-altogether matter of taste.; and these last-stric- 
tures are of ‘Tremont House, one of the best hotels, Lever was 
at in any country ; no doubt the most comfortable room vacant 
was assigned to Mr. and Mrs. Dickens, with, the landlord’s 
best civility,—the return is, “our bed-room was spacious and 
airy, but (like every bed-room on this side the Atlantic), very. 
bare of furniture.” Here we have every bed-roem,,to add. to. 
the sameness—they not, only look, talk, travel, and eat alike,— 
but.every bed-room is the same, so they sleep alike. ., Marvel 
lous people ! ) | Wi 1 soote pe 
All this is certainly very: unworthy of Boz—what «a nice 

_ humor he must have been in about copyright, whemhe:could 
so forget all ordinary consistency.. Goodnight, Frankthank 
ye Jack—the same ta you. d silt paoms 


~ New York, 

My pear Franx,—I cannot easily comprehend why Mr. 
Dickens and most English writers dwell with such bitter vitu- 
peration upon the slavery in this country—it is.notso long 
since it was deemed not inhuman, nor: discredit able to trafhe 
in slaves, by our own people; and only a few years have 
elapsed, since emancipation took place in our colonies. »To 
condemn this country therefore, which has not the means of, 
abolishing slavery, with such unmeasured judgment, is surely 
worse censure upon England, which always had the means) 
for tolerating it so: long. The remarks of “Boz” are quite 
unworthy of ‘his candor—-he might have thought ‘what: he 
pleased on the subject, but he should not have withheld from 
the public a full and. calm investigation of the difficulties. with 
which it is surrounded here, and ‘some hints by which they 
could be removed. What can be more absurd than the following 
affectation : “ We stopped to dine at Baltimore, and being now 
in Maryland, were waited on for the first:time by slaves... The 
sensation of exacting any service from human créatures who 
are bought and sold, and being for atime a party as it were: 
to their,own condition, is not an enviable one. | The institution 
exists perhaps in its least repulsive and most mitigated form 
in such a town as this; but it is slavery ; and though I was, 
with respect to it, an innocent man, its presence filled me: with 
a sense of shame and self-reproach.” Did he finish his dinner}, 
Jack 7—he says, “his situation was not an enviable’ one, ‘he 
was filled with shame and. self-reproach,’—that he did’ F'rank,- 
and heartily too, then dropped’a tear; and took a siestay oso 
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“Why, one might ask, did “Boz” go to slave-holditg States,’ 
and take his wife there /~-he never tells us how the lady felt,. 
nor much else about her, excepting that she was hot in travel-- 
ling condition, and that he “ howsted her in to a stage coach,” - 
much after the same fashion, I suppose, as the civil gentleman: 
at Washington “carried him tosee Mr. Tyler.” If slavery be a’ 
necessary evil in this country, as our poor are at. home, then’ 
all that is to be done-is to learn in what manner it is con= 
ducted ; he says, there it was “in its most mitigated form,’ 
then he:‘need not have blubbered about it. 9 99 @0O form 

The immense patronage in this country, held by the’ Execu- 
tive, is one of the most startling things one hears of. “I was’ 
not prepared to find that in a nation, said to be so jealous of the 
rights of the people, such’a vast and powerful engine should’ 
be placed in the hands of one person, for use, or for abuse, ag 
it might tarn out. “J was told” that Mr. Webster, in a publi¢® 
speech, declared the President’s patronage to consist of" ati’ 
-hundred thousand appointments,—few monarchs have more, 
and who knows but King John, with such machinery at work, 
may reign anotherterm. It is certain, however, that there are’ 
nearly twenty thousand post-masters, cennect ‘with them the. 
immense number of stage-drivers and mail-carriers, and you 
form a chain which reaches round the Union, and through the 
Union, visible at every point. Mr. Horace Mann, Secretary 
toa Board of Education in Massachusetts, in an oration at’ 
Boston, 4th July, 1842, says--“ However simple’ our govern- 
ment may be in theory, it has proved im practice the’ most 
complex government on earth. It is now an’ historical 
fact, that more questions of legislative interposition, and: for 
judicial exposition and construction, have’ arisen under ‘it 
during the period of its existence, ten to one, than have arisen 
during the same length of time under any other form of govern-’ 
ment in christendom.” We are said, Frank, to be “ stone 
blind” to our faults—the Americans can compete with"us,=~ 
they do not believe one word of so positive an assertion, so” 
easily put to the test! That such should relate to the Courts’ 
of law, one can imagine from the litigation consequent upon 
the transfer of so much property in a new country, but that 
legislators should have such a necessary extent of work, seems 
startling ; yet it» certainly is said, that the year before last, 

Congress was in Session, nearly, if not quite, “nine months, 
which would go far to bear out Mr. Mann, in Mis position. * >" 

I was amused the other day, by a gentleman “who seemed 
to have no great affection for continental foreigners, unless they 
are persons of high repute. He observed upon the growing 
taste for them, while we were speaking of a Signora, who has: 

lately been so much celebrated here—he remarked that if Sir W. 

Scott were to rise“from his grave,’ he would not recéive ag 

much attention as a German who could dance like a mounte- 
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bank, or.an/ Italian who could reach the highest possible pitch 
of screaming, at the risk of cracking your ears. He said that 
Fanny. Ellsler had been received in society by some persons, 
which I think must havebeen anerror. He on consideration tho’t: 
the country was going on mnch too fast, and that for his part, 
if it. were in his power, he should exclude even the classics for: 
half a century, and turn the attention of youth to the sciences 
best fitted to develope its resources—such as geology, mi- 
neralogy, husbandry, machinery, and other practical arts, 
which would be useful, leaving to older nations who have 
more wealth and leisure, the honors of higher science, until 
their turn came, after their proper duty was accomplished. 
There can be no doubt; however, that genius must expand, and: 
it would seek for room and indulgence elsewhere, if not afforded 
here. I had great pleasure in the originality of the gentleman’s 
remarks, and regretted that opportunity was not more fre- 
quently afforded me of listening to. them. He seemed particu- 
larly well informed on the principles of steam machinery, and 
readily exposed the fallacy of some new invention, in which 
quicksilver was to be substituted for steam. (i 

We have, however, too long negiected our own defence. 
The author of “ Change” says, “I had a curiosity to inquire 
how the Alderman. is qualified for the important office of 
magistrate in a great city, and find that a shopkeeper or mer- 
chant, whose knowledge may be derived from reading police 
reports alone, becomes a magistrate at the moment.” I 
rather think pretty much the same course’ is pursued. here; 
perhaps it would be said—* Oh, but New Yorkisa very small 
city, compared with London,’—and so it is; nevertheless the 
safety of citizens.must be cared for, as well as that of subjects ; 
and why not, in “our young country,” have devised something 
better... By the way, I believe Mr. Henshaw was a merchant: 
in what manner he suddenly became qualified for the War 
Department, I am not aware—he appéars, however, to under- 
stand well what he is about, and to give satisfaction. It seems 
rather inconsistent to expect that the persons who gratuitously 
perform the duties of Aldermen should have obtained a 
legal qualification. I wonder at what extent of knowledge 
the author would fix the limit, and who should be the examiner ; 
perhaps the Chancellor might be found competent. Miss 
Sedgwick says. in a work which I have just had great 
pleasure in reading, that she believes the police of London ‘to 
be as near perfection as it can be brought—no better testimony 
need be sought after. Many of the Aldermen of London: are ‘ 
Members of Parliament, many have held the high office of 
Mayor, and others are looking up to it; now it is quite impor- 
tant for the public to know that they are wholly unfit, and * ex- 

riment upon the poor until some little legal knowledge has 
beengained.” It perhaps was not known to Julia, that to the 
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twenty-five Aldermen, there is a legal adviser called The Recor- 
der, who is elected by these Aldermen, and gives them the theory 
before they “experiment.” I have little doubt that, between 
the two, they are not long’in gaining a good stock of practical 
knowledge—certainly not for want of subjects. 21 
“Perhaps no other people,” says Julia, “ possessed of the 
wealth of the English, would not have converted many of the 
noble abbeys, that lie ruined all over the island, into cathedrals 
or churches, or have repaired them for some purpose not 
foreign to their pristine character, and thus the beauty of their 
architecture would be preserved, and Christianity have 
possessed more, and grander temples.” More temples than 
there are at present might have been procured, but certainly 
not grander ones, since none of those which were destroyed 
by the wretched fanatics of a former age, or by the hand of 
Time, were equal to York Minster, Canterbury Cathedral, 
Westminster Abbey, and others that remain. Instead of 
repairing ancient edifices which have fallen to ruin, better 
far has been done by building others more fitted, from situation 
and design, for the purposes of public worship. If enquiry 
were made in this city relative to the expense of Gothic 
architecture, it would be ascertained that the Minster, which is 
being erected in that style is somewhat costly; to expect 
therefore that “the English” should go about the country 
repairing old ruins, is vastly extravagant, if it be not wholly 
absurd. The author should have ascertained how many there 
are now situated where there could be a congregation gathered 
together—how many were abbeys and monasteries not now 
suited to the age nor the professed religion. And is_ there 
really. one who could desire to see the ruined battlement, the 
ivy covered tower, the haunts of the bats and the owls, looking 
fresh from the workman’s trowel—ye mouldering sacred fanes 
—links which bind the past to our imaginations, and teach’ us 
to know what has been—that here, in ages long since numbered 
with the years beyond the flood, the meekly pious, the stern war- 
rior, the humble devotée, the happy lover, all knelt at the same 
shrine, leaving you alone as monuments, while they are utterly 
Is there that would lose the charm of being transported. to 
distant ages, and dwelling thereon, seeing in the mind’s-eye, the 
times and the deeds since heralded. by. fame, contrasting them 
with the present changed earth, and anticipating the. future. 
® Do not “ these_reft. dwelling places.of state, and war, and sanc- 
tity, now naked to the clouds, or mantled with, the. unbidden 
luxuriance of overgrowing nature, testify and cxplatn to.us how 
variously the spirit of humanity has dwelt in its changing body’ 

—are they. not “a living voice?” ... leog ged W oa 
: tt - Ever yours, &@es.-°> 
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4 oaaT 9A hel | New York. 
My pear’ Franx,—One of the striking characteristics of the 
people here, is their sobriety—I should have said temperance 5 
but it-might have seemed to imply that ardent spirits are not 
used at all—such an inference would be erroneous—many do 
not tase them, but. most people partake frequently during the 
day, rarely to excess. Father Mathew will find that his own - 
countrymen need him most ; as whiskey is exceedingly cheap, 
and the heat such as to induce great thirst, much credit is due 
for the forbearance—a, drunken. person is rarely met with in 
the cities, and in the country places they are not tolerated.— 
This happy state, arises much from the natural character which 
leads to habits of business, and to consider it as paramount to 
unprofitable. enjoyment, much. is also caused by the habit of 
keeping early hours. I wish I could say the same of. the use 
of other stimulants ; but to that of tobacco they are.addicted 
in an extravagant degree, and if that be possible, it is said that 
the passion, is, on the increase. I sometimes. felt inclined. to 
excuse Boz, for it really is a great annoyance, besides, I am 
persuaded, that they injure their health by excessive ejection 
of saliva. “ Change,” says, “it is only mercantile to sell opium 
by the ship-load, for poisoning purposes : there is an aristocracy, 
you see even in crime, and the English so - love all kinds of 
aristocracy—to poison. an individual is Newgate and_ the gal- 
lows—to poison, a distant. Province is a right and a privilege 
which war must vindicate.” My: version of the affair is, that 
Americans trade in opium with the Chinese to the. full extent 
of their ability, make the most they can out of the traffic, so that 
as to the poisoning part, if there is any, they had better cry quits, 
The . President and Congress may tell the writer what they 
would have done under similar circumstances.. If their residents, 
with their superintendent, had been incarcerated by commission: 
er Lin, in their own quarters, with armed men at their doors, 
for sixty days; if they had been put in peril of theirlives, and only 
been liberated after the exaction of a promise, obtained by 
threats, that they would do what. it was. unjust. and unreasona- 
ble to be asked to do—that is cause to be destroyed all the 
opium in the Chinese waters—which 20,000 chests, to save 
himself and companions, the Superintendent did. cause to, be 
destroyed, ‘and the owners have since been paid for‘by the 
British Government—what an outrage would it have been; if 
committed on American’ citizens—how the majesty of the So- 
Véreign people would have felt insulted—would they not have e 
cried ont loudly, Frank, for* redress ?—that’ they would! Jack, 
and have made the Chaney men cry out too,“as we did for thém, 
that they might abuse ‘us, and push ahead ‘to take the advan. 
ra pes RE lt Gag Bon Ja Wh Sai WIRES Ids Sny-vienorisy 


ae what position did the Government find it itself? “The 
grosses? injury ‘had! been done to British subjects—a debt of 
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upwards of a million sterling had been incurred to purchase 
the opium to be destroyed, in order to save the residents.— 
Where was justice to be sought? Not from the Emperor, for 
no barbarian ambassador dare approach Pekin. Not from Com-* 
missioner Lin, for he had caused the injury and could not be 
expected to traduce himself. The only alternative left, was 
taken, and for the benefit of the world, the people of the Celes- 
tial Empire were taught, that if they choose to put themselves 
without the pale of national law, commit the greatest injustice 
without any mode whatever being afforded of seeking redress, _ 
without an ear to listen to the injured—that war must ensue, 
and they must expect to be taught better conduct at the can- 
non’s mouth. 


Any person. who chooses to read what has appeared before 
the public—Mr. Elliot’s notice to British subjects in China, 
forbidding the trade in opium, dated 18th December, 18838— 
that of the 3lst same month, exhibiting his authority—the 
edict of Lin, of the 18th March, addressed “to foreigners of all 
nations,’ with three days to answer it—the proposal of Mr. . 
Elliot of the 24th March—his subsequent imprisonment, and 
the destruction of 20,288 chests of opium belenging to British 
subjects, will at once perceive, if an unprejudiced person, that 
every thing was done by Mr. Elliot, that could have been done, 
to avert the calamity which ensued. And supposing allthis had 
not been the case, is it tolerable that a nation such as the 
Chinese, should enter into negociations with other powers, per- 
mit a trade with them under certain regulations, and in case of 
abuse on either side, have no tribunal at. which to adjudicate 
the matter, and afford protection to the people of other nations ¢ 
but on the contrary, put them all in prison, or bundle them all 
out at an hours notice—of course, such conduct is a breach of 
faith, and amounts to a declaration of hostilities. 


There are two circumstances relating to the Chinese affairs, 
which to me are sufficient evidence: First, is it probable that 
the persons at the head of affairs in Great Britain, would have 
dared to advise Her Majesty to commit an act of aggression 
upon an unoffending nation, situated as China had so long been, 
without a sufficient cause—would they have chosen to brave 
public opinion at home and abroad, without a proper justifica- 
tion? Certainly not. In the next place, when the contest had 
a disastrous appearance, with much reason to apprehend a long 
continuance of hostilities—when the sympathies of most 
nations were in favor of the Chinese, would not the 
enemies of Government have brought about a Parliamentary 
inquiry, such as to cast disgrace, if not worse, upon the parties 
concerned—such has not happened, because upon inquiry they 
found that an attempt must result in total failure, 


You inquire respecting Puseyism ; it is little heard of here. 
c 
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I am surprised at the influence you say it is acquiring in Eng- 
Jand—one would suppose that after the lapse of centuries, the 
sudden discovery by pers ns, who themselves, and whose pre- 
decessors have always possessed the same erudition, must at 
least produce much doubt, and hesitation. Few questions, I 
should think, have been more ably treated upon, than the 
doctrine of the real presence—surely, long b»fore this, every 
argument has been well weighed and considered—what new 
one has been obtained which was before unknown, should at 
least be clearly exhibited, and so great a change not be sup- 
ported by mere assertion. It is not clearly understood what 
its advocates do uphold. I have not seen anything but Dr. 
Pusey’s sermon, which certainly, in my mind, leaves an impres- 
sion that the writer himself was not quite well grounded in 
his own theory, and that his reasonings were very much 
enveloped in mystery. — 

Few things impress one with more of dread, than a dissolu- 
tion of the bond by which the Church is at present held, it is 
nothing less than the bond of the State, which too, must then 
be dissolved—while it is strengthened and hallowed by religion, 
through the Church—and religion is upheld, and the true faith 
supported by the State, there is little to be feared. But if the 
doctrines of the Church of Rome are to prevail, what becomes 
of the oaths and the Protestant succession ? The Church must 
be separated from the State, and if the Church be separated 
from the State, what becomes of our glorious constitution? In 
this country the spread of new doctrines is little important, 
except as evincing the want of steadiness in any fixed principle. 
Puseyisin I should consider as having little chance. A hierarchy 
in religion, is anything but popular—to increase the influence 
of a Priesthood is not the probable course ; on the contrary, 
the tendency is entirely in the other direction, to give the laity 
the power of choosing their own mode of worship, and to 
question the orthodoxy of their spiritual pastors, whenever 
they may see fit.—Yours. 


New York, 1843. 


My pear Franx,—lI have at last been set free, after a suc- 
cessful termination—you were right in telling me to praise all 
their law, and their lawyers, and I have now every reason todo 
so—would you believe it, I did not feel rejoiced, for now I 
must return with little delay, and leave associates from whom | 
any man might derive pleasure and information. J become 
daily anxious to see more, and wander about like Boz—to 
travel to the prairies, and elsewhere, to know that it is the 
“French for meadow, andcan therefore be naught else than @ 
vast plain surmounted by the horizon,” and then to ery, “ but 
it is not water, 1 am disappointed.” 
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Whatever is to become of this great country, time alone can 
tell—there may be dissensions—there may be civil discord, for 
aught we know—one thing, however, is certain, the nation will 
never be untrue to itself. The foreign invader may put his 
foot on these shores, for the purpose of subjugation, but his best 
skill will be required to effect his retreat ;—to external foes, 
America will ever, under all circumstances, be impregnable— 
may she be equally fortunate in her home Government—may 
she so skillfully bind all parts of the Union tc gether, as to pro- 
duce that strength which in her constitution is so well pourtray- 
ed, but which is only obtained by equal laws well administered, 
and based upon religion and integrity. 1 cannot better close this, 
last letter, than by a quotation relative to our own country, 
from an admirable work written to repel the calumny of, and 
charlatanry of a Rev. Gentleman, to which he never has even 


ventured to attempt a reply, his latter work being nothing more. 


than a fresh design to calumniate: 

“ Britain old in years, but young in moral and intellectual 
vigour, is breaking the chains of the world—her councils have 
lately produced the most extraordinary document of modern 
times, a charter of free religious opinions by the descendant of 
the False Prophet. Even now, two mighty continents stretch 
out their arms to Britain, and welcome their delivery. The 
black sons of Africa, and the sallow Asiatics, have already 
tasted of their blessing from her hand, which no other people 
ever thought of bestowing upon them, and now they look with 
eager delight to the time which is just at hand, that will place 
them on the same level with the most civilized nationsof the 
earth.” —FaREWELL. 


BALLAD. 


They told me I was born to love, 

When first in youth’s soft bloom I shone ; 
They told me I was born to prove 

The bliss that waits on love alone. 


I gave the tale but little heed, 
bj For mine was yet life’s laughing morn, 
Till Ernest came, and.then indeed, 
I found, that I to love was born. 


But whilst I with my fondness strove, 
This mournful truth too soon I knew : 

The tender heart that’s formed to love, 
Is form’d alas! to sorrow too. 
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BY JOHN S. CUMMINS, ESQ. 


————t 


CHAPTER VIII. 


‘ 


‘‘ He merely practiced as a sea Attorney.”—Don Juan. 


Annesley was at first well treated by Mr. Quill, at least so 
far as a few kind words bestowed on him occasionally, and the 
absence of anything to complain of, should be so considered. 
He, however, deeply felt the loss of the companionship to 
which the good natured student, and his kind friends at Mount- 
joy Square, had admitted him ; his time hung heavy on his 
hands, as with the exception of copying now and then an unim- 
portant letter, and sitting on a high stool in his outer office to 

_answer enquiries, Mr. Quill had not conceived it necessary 
to furnish him with employment. He was not, however, 
destined to remain long under his guardianship,—Captain 
Ingram, in person, announced his arrival, a few days after 
Jemmy had been domesticated with the Attorney,—Mr. Quill 
was in his sanctum when Annesley introduced the sailor, 

“ Well, old six-and-eight-pence, [see the devil has not got his 
own yet—he would have had you long ago, only he can’t spare 
you above here, but all in good time,—do you know you remind 
me of a tarantula, in this den of yours, with his stun’-sail booms 
rigged in, peering out on his webs, only the comparison is too 
flattering to you, as your traps are better laid, and you're a 
damned sight more venomous,’—was his polite greeting, as he 
was ushered in by our hero. * What are you gaping at there 
boy, like a sucking dolphin—nobody wants you, cut your 
lucky,”—the latter part he addressed to Annesley, in whose 
face he slammed the door. Ps 

Quill seeming neither displeased nor astonished at this 
address, gave utterance toa sort of chuckle, as he replied— 

«There be land rats and water rats, Ingram—lI mean the pirates,” 

“ Pirates ! how mean you ?—faith though, you are not far 
out ; but to whom am [indebted for it? An old friend of yours 
has booked you for my good deeds,—but for you, Quill, and 
your percentages, I should have been as harmless a clown as 
any country gentleman in Galway,—no matter, on the whole 
I thank you for it.” ; 

“ Well, Ingram, I’m glad you are not in your penitentials— 
that mood bothered me enough the last time you were here ; 
but I am glad to see you, and have been anxiously looking out 
for you this fortnight back. I have some work in your way to 
be done.” | | 

“ You may depend on’t that I had need of you too, orl 
should not have sickened myself with the air of your musty 
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den—I never get over the nausea it gives me ’till I have had 
a week or two of blue water to blow the stench off; but every 
man in his place, and the cook at the fore-sheet,—I fancy your 
interior would be as much astray when the little Xarifa is 
polishing her copper,—but what devil’s capus have you for 
me now 2” ; ‘ 

«“V’ve an apprentice for you. I hope the Boors are as good 
customers as ever, and that your cruise has turned out 
well.” 

« Why, on the whole, I can’t complain, A deuced lot of the 
fellows I shipped here lasi, died on the voyage; but as they 
were greatly wanted, I got famous prices for the remainder— 
Bi how came you to be interested in the matter, old sheep- 
skin.” 

“T told you I had an apprentice for you, and one for whom, 
instead of asking procuration, I will be willing to give a mode- ». 
rate fee with, on your signing his indentures.” 

“You have some precious rascality at the bottom of this ; 
but, fair play, that is no concern of mine, so -you look that 
everything is square, I will pass the thostel clerk and the 
collector.” 

«That shall be looked to—we may then consider this matter 
as settled. Now then, Ingram, for the business which brought 
you here.” 

«°Tis no great matter. You must take the land you sold me 
off my hands ; I have altered my mind as to settling here, and 
this is probably my last visit.” 

“That is not so easily arranged as you seem to suppose—it 
will take time to find a purchaser. I can see about it though, 
and remit you the proceeds wherever you direct.” 

“Devil trust you, for 1 won’t—ho! ho! we know each 
other, Quill, and you will fork out what I paid you for them 
before I leave; you were eloquent about the bargain you 
procured me in them, and you shall have them on the same 
terms. The fact is, I was not so particular this last cruise as 
an Admiralty Court might be of opinion I ought to have been, 
so it might not be just convenient for me to come back to jog 
your memory, should its log get blown, There is no use in 
making long speeches about the matter, my exchequer will be 
none the worse for the price of the land, and have it I will.” 

« Well, Ingram, you were always a positive fellow, so we 
won't quarrel about it. 1 hope some time or other to have the 
satisfaction of reading your last speech‘ and dying declaration, 
for all the bother you have given me—sooner or later ’twill 
be your lot.” 

“Don’t halloo till you are out of the wood, old boy ; it 
may be your turn first to tighten a line. The Xarifa has a 
clean pair of heels, and if they should fail her, can shew a very 
pretty set of teeth on occasions ; but I can’t stand this den any 
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longer—pah !an hour in it is worse than hanging, so you won't 
mind that much when your day comes.” 

« Before you go, Ingram, tell me how soon you sail, I have 
much to do ere then.” 

“In a week, I hope, at farthest, so stir yourself ; damn it, man, 
you want to get rid of me, that you keep me jawing here; when 
you want me you will find me on board, I don’t know how long 
the air of the town may be good for me; and hark’ee, keep 
your ears open—l have a pretty sharp fellow on the look-out 
in London, but it will not do to trust too much to him. Plenty 
of sheep to you to be fleeced, old wolf, which I take to be the 
most acceptable good day I can wish you.” 

The sailor lit a cigar and left the office. Jemmy stared after 
him—he was to the boy a new chapter in the natural history of 
his species—there was no resemblance in any of the followers 
of the ocean whom he had seen in Dublin, to Captain Ingram. 
His proportions were Herculean, and in his dress he was a 
nautical dandy of the first ton. His face would have been 
extremely handsome but for an expression which the lad’s 
experience did not enable him to read, but which made him 
tremble—it was the mark of Cain; his walk was the swagger 
of a bravo. Altogether, Annesley had never seen a man who 
had, in so short a time, produced so disagreeable an impres- 
sion. His meditations were interrupted by Mr. Quill’s calling 
and dispatching him with letters to the Post office, amongst 
which he perceived one addressed to Lord Altham; this filled 
him with alarm, however as he had learned that his new patron 
was his uncle’s agent, it was probable that it had no reference 
to him; he longed for Bushe’s return, and his heart sickened at 
the probability of its being deferred. Having delivered his— 
letters and enquired if there were any for Mr. Quill, he was 
handed a large packet with the seal of the Secretary of State’s 
office, which, on his return, he banded the attorney. 

Captain Ingram had given notice to the magistrates, that he 
would be ready to indent several young men the following day, 
and requested them to meetforthat purpose. Mr. Quillattended, 
and being duly sworn in, the justices devolved the duty upon 
him and the next junior member of the board; and they 
having proceeded with those in attendance, adjourned their 
sittings from day to day. They were thus employed a few 
days after, when Weedon entered the court, and having given 
them an account, prompted by Quill, of the way in which 
Annesley had been thrown on his hands—that worthy 
gentleman told his brother magistrate, that the lad was then 
in his house, having foisted himself on his nephew as the son 
of a man of rank : he stated his belief of the story told them by 
Weedon, and though, he said, he regretted his nephew’s 
abs2nce, he was by no means sorry that the young man would 
be so cheaply rid of a troublesome incumbrance. Jemmy was 
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sent for, and trembled at the sight of Weedon. Mr. Quill 
merely asked the fellow some questions as to his identity, and 
dismissed the boy, expressing himself quite satisfied, <‘* His 
very looks condemn him-—did you mark his fright at this man’s 
presence!” he asked of his brother justice. ; 

“Yes, it appears pretty clear that the young rascal has 
imposed on your nephew's good nature.” 

Old Quill turned over the Statute under which they were 
acting—‘It appears to me quite clear that this case comes 
undér the chapter authorising and commanding the indenting 
of vagrants. I much regret my nephew’s absence, but we sit 
here to administer justice impartially, and I cannot allow my 
feelings on his account, to interfere with my duty to the 
country. I think he should be placed on the list with the other 
apprentices, if Captain Ingram 1s willing to take the boy.” 

“Tcan have no objection to the lad, he seems suited to my 
purpose in every respect,’ replied the skipper. 

“JT fully concur with you, Mr. Quill,” said the other magis- 
trate, “this is a plain case of vagrancy, and we should not be 
doing our duty if we allowed this young impostor to go at large. 
Clerk, add the boy’s name to the list.” 

Whilst that functionary was enquiring of Weedon the boy’s 
age, place of birth, &c., for the purpose of filling up the re- 
quired document for the signature of the magistrates, Mr. 
Quill asked Captain Ingram— 

« How are your apprentices disposed of at the Cape? I trust 
their condition is not worse than that of our poor at home.” 

« Worse ! your worship, why the fellows have, it is true, to 
pay for their passages by working as apprentices for a few 
years, during which, however, they are well clothed, and fed 
like princes ; and after their indentures have expired, it is their 
own fault if they do not make fortunes. They may have ex- 
cellent land in abundance for the mere occupying, and they are 
easily enabled to work it and stock it by giving a few days 
- Jabor now and then to their more advanced neighbors. More 
than one of the lads I have carried out, are now opulent 
farmers at the Cape.” | 

« Well Iam glad the lad’s prospects are so good ; my nephew 
was strangely infatuated about him. | May I request, as a per- 
sonal favor that you will do all you can to promote his comfort on 
the voyage, and to ensure his falling into good and secure hands.” 

“Your Worship may rely on me—and now, Gentlemen, I 
believe I have nothing more to trouble you about to-days7 ais 

The Court accordingly adjourned. In the evening Mr. Quill 
directed Jemmy to put his things into a portmanteau, as he 
‘ntended an excursion of a few days, and wished to take him 
with him. ‘Towards dusk he gave directions to a domestic to 
bring the boy’s bag,an1 accompanied by Annesley, walked down 


the street to the Bridge—there a boat and crew from the 
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Xarifa awaited him—they entered it, and half an hour’s pull 
brought them alongside the craft, which lay at anchor below 
Mutton Island. She was a schooner of apparently from 250 to 
300 tons—it was too dark to note more about her than that. 
her masts were taunt and raking, particularly the main, the 
head of which would nearly plumb the taffrail, and that she 
was very square rigged aloft, forward. Captain Ingram 
received them as they ascended the side, and walked aft with 
Quill. All hands on board were busy bending sails, and it was 
evident her commander meditated an early move. 

“ Why, what’s in the wind now, Ingram—I have brought off 
your apprentice—how soon are you off?” 

“Faith, the sooner the better, old bonus, I fancy. When I 
came on board this evening, I found a letter from my lad in 
London, giving me a pretty strong hint to top my boom, though 
curse on his caution, I can’t make out the cause.g I suppose he 
was afraid of the Post-office—he tells me, however, one piece 
of good news—Uncle Sam won’t stand any more searching of 
his ships for British subjects, and he and John Bull have got to 
loggerheads about it. In the old war I found the Stars and 
Stripes capital colors to cruise under, and faith I’ll even try 
my luck nnder them again.” 


“You don’t mean to say that you will join those Yankee 
rascals against England? ” . 
“Come, that’s good—the devil railing at sin, and why should 
I not, pray? The Xarifa was never mighty particular in the 
choice of her flag—faith the old girl’s bunting would before 
this, have made for the old Patriarch, a dozen suits of clothes 
for his pet. ‘The Stripes are very much to my fancy, changing 
every day. Ishall most likely carry out the news, and try 
hard if I am not paid for the run among the West India craft, 
before spring. Oh! ’tis glorious, sport to see the sugar drosses, 
hike fat Bristol Aldermen, running one after another into one’s 
very mouth—it needs only a few. months’ cruising in the wind- 
' ward channel, before they have convoy at the breaking out of a 
war, to make a man’s fortune.” 
“ Well Ingram, you are a precious rascal ; but about the boy, 
is Sa del to be knocked in the head by this new freak of 
ours ?” 
ie Oh! lam quite willing to ship the youngster—TI want a 
few more hands, though we have more here, than you reckoned 
on in town, I fancy.” | 
“Why, yes, I was astonished at the number on board—I . 
thought they were shore hands you had got off to assist you.” 
“Shore men !—don’t those clean-limbed, bushy-whiskered 
rascals, look very like Connemara men; but you know no bet- 
ter—come below and wet your whistle, with a drop of Cognac.” 
Mr. Quill having acceded to his friend’s proposal, the skipper 
continued: “I have been thinking that it would be no harm to 
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establish a communication with you, in case of need. I cansee 
the top-gallant six story of your house from deck. Should you 
hear of anything dangerous to me, two lights, one in each end 
window, will put me on my guard at night, or a table cloth out 


of the middle one in the day time; though of the latter I should ’ 


hope there will be no need, as if every thing goes on quietly 
during the night, I will be off with the dawn. And hark you, 
old procurator, it imports you to keep a bright look out ; you 
know there are some papers in my escrutoire, about that little 
job, the last time I was here, which it might not be altogether 
convenient to you, should they fall into wrong hands.” 

“Hush! hush! Ingram, never fear my vigilance—two lights 
in the end window—I shall not forget. The Collector and 
some brother Magistrates sup with me to-night, to wet my Com- 
mission, I must leave you—mind take care of Annesley.” 

“ Never fear, I have a tight grip of him, and my intended 
cruise will give him a fair chance of getting knocked on the 
head. I take it you would have no great objection to his being 
expended in the log, aye old boy.” 

The Attorney took his departure—as Jemmy was about to 
follow him into the boat, a couple of fellows laid hands on him, 
and in a trice gagged and handed him down into the fore- 
castle, where, without a single word explaining the cause of his 
being so treated, they lashed his hands behind him, and taking 
the additional precaution of securing him to a stauncheon, left 
him to his meditations. 

Mr. Quill had not returned many minutes to his own house, 
ere his guests began to arrive. It was the first time that any 
of them had seen the interior of any room in the Attorney’s 
house, with the exception of the office. Habitual and rigid 
stinginess had hitherto. prevented all intercourse with his 
neighbors ; but on the receipt of his new dignity, a wish for 
popularity, which he felt might be useful to him, and perhaps 
other stronger motives, determined him to pursue a different 
course in future. He had amassed weaith beyond his most 
- sanguine expectations; but his appetite for it was still uncloyed 
—new plans of attaining it were opening upon him, and to 
further them, he thought it necessary to assume a more liberal 
style of living. The present was an opportunity not to be 
missed, and he had accordingly invited all his brethren of the 
Commission, who were within his reach, together with the 
- Collector of Customs, and a few other inhabitants of the town. 
The supper was unusually good for that retired district, and the 
wine, which was capital, circled freely for an hour: jest laugh, 
and song rang through rooms long unconscious of such sounds of 
revelry. The Collector, a handsome young man, had just con- 
cluded a song, to which he was in the humor to do full justice, 
when a despatch was handed in, which had been forwarded 
express, by a Government messenger. Having read it he arose. 
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«Mr. Quill, may I take the liberty to call fora bumper ?” 
having, of course, received the desired permission, he continued : 
« Gentlemen, I give you a toast— Success to His. Majesty’s 
Arms. Those scoundrelly Yankees have dared the old Lion too 
far-—war with America is declared,” 

The company were just ina condition to receive such a toast; 
while cheer succeeded cheer, the Collector whispered to Mr. 
Quill, «I have some further tidings here, of importance 
which calls for instant attention.” The host, apologizing for 
his momentary absence, insisted on accompanying his guest 
down stairs—on the way the latter asked — 

«] saw you go aboard the Xarifa to-night—what number. of 
hands has that fellow Ingram—I find he has been cutting pretty 
capers whilst he was last away !” 

« Then,” replied Quill, ‘*he must have left his crew behind 
him somewhere—curiosity prompted me to visit the vessel—he 
showed me all over her, and 1 am certain he had not more 
than six or eight hands. neither did I see any arms.” 

“Then, 1 shall be strong enough for him in the barge—Pll 
take my coxswain and ten well armed men. The Government 
have thought the scoundrel of sufficient importance to order 
round the Savuge, sloop-of-war, to take charge of the Xarifa.— 
My orders are merely to detain him until her arrival,” 

“This Ingram*is a precious rascal ; do you know I should 
like of all things to accompany you—the revellers above stairs 
won't miss me, and we shall be back in an hour.” 

“ Faith, with all my heart, Mr. Quill, I did not give you 
credit for so much spunk—come along old gentleman, we shall 
have a glorious spree.” , 

«J will join you on the wharf—I must get my cloak, the night 
air is an enemy to be guarded against at my age.” 

We must now transport the reader to the schooner. The 
night was fine, and Ingram and his Chief Mate had paced 
the deck for more than two hours after the anchor watch 
had been set—every thing was in readiness for her departure 
at the dawn. We can scarcely have a better opportunity than 
the present, to introduce the second in command on board the 
Xarifa, Jacob VanRansallaer, or as he was more generally called, 
Jake Van. He was a gaunt sluggish looking Yankee, but still 
evidently possessed an inert strength, which, when roused 
exceeded that of most men. There was a look of calm, cold- 
blooded villainy about the fellow, which was even more danger- 
ous than that of his more excitable superior. Jn his dress, he 
was the direct opposite of his Captain. Ingram, as we have 
intimated, prided himself upon the neatness, and salt-water 
dandyism of his.air. Wan Ransallaer, on the contrary, looked 
more like a country clown in borrowed habiliments. His 
trowsers, though of the most ample latitude, gieatly lacked 
Jength, not coming half way down the calf of his legs, which 
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were garnished with coarse clumsy boots, like those. of 
a Ploughman—the trowsers were furnished with” ample 
pockets below the hips, in which he usually bestowed his hands, 
when those appendages were unemployed—his upper man was 
énvelloped in a round-about of grey cloth, of that peculiar 
sort, known throughout North America, as home-spun—his hat 
was a rusty white beaver, turned up behind by the collar of his 
coat; it was as unlike as may well be conceived, to the usual tile 
of aseaman. Notwithstanding all this outward appearance, 
Jake Van was every inch a sailor, and asa bold and reckless 
follower, through all the perils encountered for years amid the 
“ Battle and the Breeze,” was highly valued by his commander, 
They had taken their usual promenade, during which Ingram 
had communicated to his mate, the signals he had arranged with 
Quill. They were about retiring below, and Van had received 
the skipper’s orders, to pass the word to the watch, instantly to 
let him know should they be made—the latter was descending 
the companion ladder, when he was recalled by Jake— 
“Well, I guess Capting, there they are—a light in each of 
the end windows of the honse you pointed out—there they are 
as sure as there’s snakes in Virginia.” 3 
« Bead you are right, Van,” said Ingram after a moment's 
slance in the direction’ of the town, “there is danger abroad, 
Call all’ hands, let them make no bustle, but arm themselves 
and be on the alert—we shall wait further news; ’tis clear 
there is no napping for us to-night, so tell the steward to bring 
up the brandy and water and a few cigars, and we'll see it out 
comfortably. Ingram’s orders were promptly communicated 
to the crew, and with Jake he resumed his promenade, keeping 
a sharp look out, however. Twas a clear October night, and 
the stars shone bright and frost-like, but as the moon had not 
yet risen, objects could not be distinguished at any distance ; a 
light air off the northern shore biew out the whiff at the main, 
and might be slightly felt on deck. The skipper and his com- 
rade had scarce lighted their cigars, when they heard the sound 
of muffled oars pulling stealthily in shore of them. The flakes 
of the water occasioned by the dipping of the oars, quickly 
caught the sharp eye of the mate, and the regularity of the 
stroke convinced him of the character of the approaching boat, 
‘Here she is, I guess, too, a large galley, and rows five oars 
of a side, she will be alongside usin a minute.” 
“Tis the Customs’ boat, and they are coming to pay usa 
visit; how lucky it was I arranged the signals. I owe old 
parchment a turn for this. Well, let them come ; you remem- 
ber the trick we played the Indiaman’s boat’s crew—just let 
-guch of the fellows as have a mind come below aft, then shove 
over and secure the companion slide, and let our people gag 
those who remain on deck; I'll bolt through the steerage door 
into the hold, and we shall have these searchers in a proper 
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fix. 1f possible, let no fire-arms be used, there is no use waking 
up the chaps on shore.” 

The boat approached within a few yards of the schooner— 
Van had gone forward, and Ingram alone paced the quarter- 
deck, puffing his cigar. He now hailed the galley as seeing 
her for the first time. ‘‘ Boat ahoy! coming here?” ‘ Aye, 
aye,” was the reply. ‘ What boat is that?” “The Customs’ 
galley,” answered the collector. “ Allright, sir.” The skipper, 
as she shot alongside, respectfully tendered the man ropes to 
the Collector. That officer, followed by Quill and his crew, 
leaped on deck, and sceing no chance of opposition, he desired 
the eaptain to descend with him to the cabin as he wished to 
examine his papers. Quill and his men, with the exception of 
two of the latter, having previously received their instructions, 
followed him ; he desired to see the vessel’s papers, which were 
at once produced by Ingram. After having glanced over some 
of the documents submitted to him, and perceived that his men 
were in sufficient strength in the cabin to support him, he 
addressed Captain Ingram— 

‘‘T have received instructions to detain you and your vessel 
until further orders, you must therefore consider yourself my 
prisoner.” 

“ May I take the liberty to inquire of what [ am accused?” 
enquired the skipper with well feigned astonishment. 

« Of that you will be informed in due time—my present duty 
is to secure your person and vessel—the charges against you 
are sufficiently important ; I trust you may be able to refute 
them and regain your own liberty, and your vessel.” 


“Tam much obliged by your kind wishes, Sir, and will take 
excellent care of both.” | 


At that instant a rush was heard overhead ; whilst all for an 
instant listened, wondering. what it might mean, Ingram darted 
with the velocity of light, shutting and barring the door, which 
communicated with the hold, at the same instant the companion 


-scuttle was shoved over and secured, the rovers had over- 


come and pinioned the Custom-House men on deck. When 
Ingram appeared, Van said with a chuckle— 


“ Well, Capting, I reckon we have them pretty snug; and 
now the sooner we are out of these here waters the better. 


Even so, Van. Away aloft sea-dogs!—tlet fall, and hoist 
away. Well done Iads—heave away the capstan—heave 
away bullies,—so, she’s short,—aft with the starboard fore- 
braces, and ease off the main-sheet,—so, now toss him up, © 
men.” 


The schooner fell off gracefully as the anchor rose to the 
surface,—the head yards were braced round, the sheets trimmed, 
and the Xarifa glided along, all her sails sleeping with the 
damp, though light night breeze. 
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*‘ There’s tempest in yon horned moon, 
There’s lightning in yon cloud, 
And hark, to the music mariners, 
The wind is piping loud.” —Old Song. 

For a few minutes the Collector, Quill, and the boat’s 
crew, stared at each other, in mute astonishment, at the unex- 
pected turn affairs had taken. Mr. Quill assumed the appear- 
ance of the utmost consternation, which, catching the eye of 
the Officer of Customs, despite his own perplexing situation, 
amused him so much, that he could not repress a burst of almost 
convulsive laughter. When his merriment had in some degree 
subsided, he addressed the Attorney— . : 

‘Well, Mr. Quill, what think you of our spree? We seem 
to have fallen into a wasp’s nest here; but come, cheer up, we 
have nothing to apprehend from this fellow.” 

“1 don’t know that, Mr. Collector; for instance, what is to 
hinder him taking us to the Cape, instead of the apprentices 
he was to have shipped here. The scoundrel is desperate now, 
and there is no telling what he may do.” 

“ You need be under no uneasiness on that score, for who. 
the deuce do you think would buy you. The Boors are not 
sufficiently enlightened to appreciate duly your legal attain- 
ments, and what the devil use can you be of in any other way ? 
By Jove though, this Ingram is getting under way,—I hope the 
rascal will land usj—but meanwhile we may as well make 
ourselves as happy as we can—see what’s in the lockers lads. 
I wish we were back at your house, Quill,—what a jolly rouse 
those rascals are having there, while their worthy host is 
going to sea with sealed orders. What ‘have you there lads ? 
those long necked bottles look highly respectable-—Champagne 
faith—glasses, tumblers—will do famously,—give one to Mr. 
Quill. Come, Sir, since our respectable Captain has not the 
courtesy to do the honors, allow me to help you,—sorrow is 
dry you know.” He knocked the head off one of the bottles 
with a knife, and filled bumpers for the Attorney and himself. 
“Come, a happy anda speedy end to our cruise! Capital 
wine, faith—right, right, Mr. Quill, you will find a few 
bumpers like that a marvellous solace under misfortune,—put 
a couple of bottles more here, lads, and then help yourselves ; 
but mind, keep sober, as (although it does not seem likely) we 
may have something to do again_to-night. Another glass, Mr. 
Quill,—by the way, what a row those fellows are making on 
deck,—there seems to be very little wind, for the schooner is 
as upright as a dish,—yet there is a constant creaking of tackle, 
and they seem to be at work in the hold too,—what the devil 
can they be at, Quill ?” | | 

“I’m sure I can’t tell, but there seems to be a great many 
people on deck,—where can they have come from ” 
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«Oh, likely enough they were on board all along. Itisa 


common trick of (hose Vi! ilains, when they enter a port where | 


they consider it necessary to veil their real character, to stow 
their men away; but never mind—in all probability we shall 
fall in with the Savage, and then we shall get to windward of 
Ineram ‘after all, tho’ faith I should be sorry to see the fellow 
hanged—he managed our little affair in crack style, and we owe 
him “something for his champagne. Come, my boy, another— 
but you look like a half-stuck pig, —what the deuce is the 
matter with you man?” 

-«]T don’t feel well, and I must own besides that the idea of 
meeting the Savage is anything but pleasing to me. Ingram 
is not the man, I fancy, to surrender without a desperate 
resistance, and we shall run as much risk here as. if \ we were 
on deck.” 

‘+ Faith, I must confess that there is reason in what you say— 
it would be by no means pleasant for me, his Majesty’s true 
servant, to be cooped up here in-the cabin of this rather suspi- 
cious craft, should she encounter his Majestv’s lieges of the 
Savage. But come, Quill, hang care, you will be none the 
worse, believe me, for having the contents of one of these long 
necked gentry under your belt, come what ae 

Mr. Quill had now no occasion to sham alarm. Whatever 
way the action might terminate, his prospects were none of 
the brightest ; besides, like most of his cheating brethren, he 
was an arrant coward ; again and again lie considered what 


course he should adopt, and whilst the light-hearted Collector. 


chatted on, he leant his head on the table,—at the peti 
of his harangue, he groaned aloud. 
«Come, come, rouse up old boy—what is the matter with 
ou?” 
“Indeed I scarcely know—lI feel very unwell, I suppose from 


having drunk more than I am accustomed to, together with | 


the closeness of this cabin.” 

“Indeed you do look pale—we’ll see what is to be done ; 
everything is quiet again on deck, Jenkinson, (addressing his 
coxswain.) go up and rap at the companion door,—tell these 


villains that this old gentleman. is dving fora breath.of fresh. 


airy—you may add that I pledge myself to take no unfair 
advantage of their allowing the door to be opened to let Mr. 
Quill pass to the deck. Hark ye, Quill, I am anxious to know 
what this fellow’s real force is, so have your eyes about you— 
in all probability they will send you down here again.” 

Jenkins succeeded in opening a communication with Ingram, 
who readily acceded to the Collector’s wishes, and the com- 
panion slide being shoved back sufficiently to admit Mr, Quills 
passage, that worthy was hauled up through, and it was again’ 
secured. ‘ihe schooner’s deck presented a marvellous change 
to the attorney’s eye, since he had left her on the previous 
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evening—-six brass guns of heavy calibre, slittered in the moon- 
light, on each side of the snowy deck, whilst one of much 
greater length and weightier metal, was place: fore and aft 
between the masts—in fact, even the unexperienced eye of the 
Attorney, recognized in her, a first-rate and splendidly equipped 
vesse] of her class—groups of fellows who seemed the very 
men to handle the engines of destruction, amongst which they 
were scattered, were congregated here and there, canvassing 
the events of the evening, and the prospects of the. cruise, 
whilst further forward a knot were. assembled round an old 
seaman, who, leaning against the windlass, was entertaining 
them with one of those interminable yarns of love and murder, 
which s> often thrill the young sea aspirant’s blood during: 
the witching hours of the middle watch, Ingram and his Mate, 
were, with the exception of the man at the wheel, the sole oc- 
cupants of the quarter-deck. The former, when Quill came on 
deck, slapping him on the back, thus addressed him— 

« What old boy, sea-sick already—why man, this night is 
enough to put life in a mummy—what ails you, or is it sham- 
ming you are 1—I owe you one for to-night’s work, and ‘tis hard 
if I don’t find means to pay you.” 

“Push! hush!” whispered the Attorney, “I have more 
news for you, so just swear a little at me, and come out of ear- 
shot of the cabin.” 

« Aye, aye, discreet as usual,” muttered Ingram, then added 
aloud, “come Mr. Solicitor, bundle forward, my quarter-deck is 
no place for a pettyfogging thieving Attoraey—away with you 
I say—what in the devil’s name brought you off here to-night ?” 
He then followed Quill forward, “ well, did not I trap the 
searchers neatly ? ha! ha! ha! Jake and I have been splitting 
our sides laughing ever since, and let me tell you, it is no light 
matter that produces a laugh from my mate 5 but what is this 
news you spoke of 1” 

“Such I fancy, as make you change your tune—the Savage 
is on her way round from Cork, and expected every moment 
with orders to seize you—she is an eighteen gun sloop, and far 
too heavy for you to attempt encountering.” : 

«An eighteen gun sloop far too heavy for me, hum! there 
mv be two opinions on that score—do you happen to know 
‘what other ships are on the station?” 3 

“]T heard from the Collector that a frigate was in Sligo Bay, 
“and that be had instructions to forward orders to her com- 
mander to come round here, least any accident should prevent 
the arrival of the Savage.” 

ss Well, that decides the matter—I might have handled the 
sloop perhaps, but I must not risk crippling the schooner now, 
‘so I am off—your intelligence has been most seasonable, and 1 
won't forget it.” ae 
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“You may easily repay me by setting us at liberty—I have 
no stomach for your fighting, so should be sorry that you met 
the Savage while we are your guests, besides what good can 
it do you to kidnap the Collector and his men?” 

“Why, none that I know of, unless any of the fellows would 
enter for the schooner; but the lubbers have too snug berths 
as how, for that—how does the Collector take it 2” 

“ Faith, as coolly as may be—they are all hard at work with 
the contents of your lockers, and the sooner they are off the 
better for your sea-stock.” 

“Qh! as to that, they are welcome—we shan’t be many 
days at sea without having a chat with some of the homeward 
bound West Indiamen, and those chaps live like fighting cocks. 
You shall negotiate, Quill—let them put. their pop-guns into a 
bucket I will send down, and the Collector pledge his honor 
that they will go peaceably over the side, and away with you 
as soon as you pleass—I like that searcher, and will crack a 
long cork with him before we part.” 

“Very well—under these circumstances, he is not likely to 
refuse your terms ; but mind, Ingram, put on the bear with 
me; and I say, I think I have earned those papers you have 
below—it can do you no good to keep them, and if you should 
be taken, you know how serious the consequences may be to 
me.” 

“Those papers, parchments, writings, and each and sundry 
those documents, and so forth, as you would call them in your 
three words to a line, and ten-and-six-pence a skin phraseology, 
are a bond. which has borne too good interest to-night, for me 
to part them in a hurry—no, no, honest Quill, I'll keep them 
safe while the Xarifa swims, and as to their being taken, put it out 
of your head, for that she never shall be. 44 blue sky or a deep 
sea, before a rope’s endand a yardarm. So that’s settled—now 
to your embassy, and leave it tome to make you as innocent as 
a sucking dove in the eyes of the Collector and his fellows.” 

The same precautions were taken on re-admitting Quill to 
the Cabin, as on his coming on deck, the sentry at the com- 
panion having been ordered to intimate to the Collector, that 
the Attorney was the bearer of terms for his release, requiring 
and receiving a pledge similar to that before given. Quill now 
stated the true strength of the rover’s crew. or even, perhaps, 
magnified it a little. The Collector willingly came into the 
propositions of which he was the bearer, the revenue men 
were disarmed, and allowed to goon deck, and Ingram once more 
descending to the cabin, drank a flask to the Collector’s pleasant 
row home. 

“ Those fellows of your’s want exercise, and the pull will do 
them an immensity of good—you know, sir, I promised that I 
would take good care of the Xarifaand myself,and-you see I have 
kept my word—I have again to thank you for the honor of this 
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visit, and before wishing you a good night, to request you to 
ledge me in a cup to our next merry meeting ~ 

« With all my heart—I hope, though, it may not be to see you 
exalted uncomfortably in the world, “whither, I strongly opine, 
in the ordinary course of events, your exploits considerably 
tend.” 

The galley was hauled alongside, and Ingram again held the 
man-ropes for the Collector, as_he descended to his cushioned 
seat, in the stern-sheets. Mr. Quill was about to follow, when 
two men at a sign from Ingram stepped forward, seized him, 
and in an instant pinioned his hands behind his back. 

“ Not so fast, Mr. Attorney—I have an account to settle 
with you. The Collector came here in the ordinary routine of 
his duty, so did his men—as for you, the affair is totally differ- 
ent—you first came off here in the evening as a spy, and after 
I had received you hospitably, and as you thought you had made 
yourself acquainted with the force on board, in return (acting 
on some suspicion which your own villainy suggested,) you 
gave information which has given these good people a great 
deal of unnecessary trouble, and frustrated my voyage—T’ ll shew 
these King’s men the way I administer justice.” He then 
» proceeded “with startling energy, “Is all ready on the fore 

ard.” 

see ready, Er. . 

“Well, take this limb of the law forward—see all clear 
to make a run of him to the yard arm,—it will take more than 
an injunction of court to get him out of my hands.” 


The Collector had been silent hitherto, from pure astonish- - 3 
ment, he now rushed up the side ladder—even Quill’s nerves 
were not proof against his startling situation. 


“ For God’ssake, Captain Ingra m——Mr. Collector—oh ! Gen- 
tlemen, I am innocent—oh! Mr. Collector, do tell him I am 
innocent.” The men were hurrying him forward when the 
Collector reaghed the deck again— 


“On my honor as a gentleman, Captain Ingram, you are 
mistaken, that gentleman was only present from curiosity—you 
are about committing a wanton murder. 


_“T must have more proof than your honor, Sir—I know that 
you consider it your duty to protect your informers.” 


“ At another time I should resent your suspicions, you inso- 
lent scoundrel; but I see the life of an innocent man at stake, 
and have no power to prevent it—there, Sir, read that, and 
you will see that I have more regard for my honor than you 
insinuate.” He handed Ingram the Government. Despatch— 
the skipper signed to the men who held Quill, to suspend their 
proceedings, and taking the despatch to the binacle, having coolly 
made himself. master of its contents, refolding and handing it 
again to the Collector, said— ' 

E 
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«T have to apologise, Sir, for my hasty expression, but Mr. 
Quill came off an hour or two before he accompanied you on 
board this evening, went all through the ship, for the apparent 
purpose of satisfying his curiosity, and seeing him return so 
accompanied. you will own that I had reasonable grounds 
for suspicion—release that Gentleman, lads. Come Mr. 
Quill, I have no ill will to you, man, and I beg your pardon for 
having frightened vou a little—your throat must be husky, I 
fancy, from its contiguity to hemp; so come down, and wash 
away unkindness before you go—steward, give the boat’s crew 
a class of grog—will you join us, Sir. The Collector declined, 
and descended to his boat. 

As the skipper and Quill helped themselves to a nor-wester, 
the former asked—* Did I not do it to the life, old quill driver 1” 

« Faith, nearly to my death—’pon my conscience, I thought 
you in earnest myself.” ; 

«Pon his conscience, but let it pass—the devil you did—ha! 
ha! Well, you'd better be off, the schooner is talking Spanish 
forward, and you will have a long pull against the tide—good 
night. The galley shoved off, the rovers gave them three cheers, 
which H. M. servants, elated with the contents of the long | 
corks, and the recent benefaction of the steward, returned in 
spite of their discomfiture, The breeze rapidly increased after 
mid-night, until towards morning, one by one the light sails 
came in. At dawn it blew a fresh gale, and the Xarifa flew 
along as Jake Van, with true Yankee imagery called it, like a 
streak of greased lightning. The first grey of morning, 
though the horizon was clear, shewed high up near the zenith. 
Van and the skipper still paced the deck— 

“JT calculate, Capting, ’tis going to blow a few—a nor-easter 
that breezes up in the evening, and freshens through the night, 
ain’t no old lady’s pleasuring wind; and besides, I rather con- 
sider that a high dawn, looks tarnation like a sneezer.” 

« You are not far wrong, Van—so much the better—I’m in 
a hurry, and it must blow before the Xarifa comes too with a 
fair wind—we ought soon to see the Arran Islands on our lee 
bow.” 

The day brightened, and the schooner urged her fight with 
race-horse speed—by seven they were abreast of Arranmore. 
Ingram and his trusty follower had descended to breakfast, 
when the cry of “a sail” brought them again on deck— 
The moment the skipper brought his glass to bear on her, he 
was certain it must be the Savage. She was evidently a large 
sloop-of-war. When they first saw her, she was opening from 
under Innishore, about ten or twelve miles to leeward. 

“°Tis the ship which has been sent to overhaul us, Van, but 
she must be light heéled if she is to execute her orders<will 
the schooner bear more sail, think you? ” : 
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Van took .a long look at sea and sky, ere he answered—‘It 
ain’t no manner of use in life carrying on too much, a ship 
isn’t made to sail on her beam-ends, and to my judgment we 
have as much canvass as we can well stand up to now, and 
more than she will bear an hour hence.” 

“ Very well, we may as well finish our breakfast—pay atten- 
tion to your helm, my man—keep her as she is—we will take 
the smooth off shore for an hour or two longer—the Savage 
will be on a bow line for an hour at least after she tacks to 
weather the Islands, and before night, I hope we shall be easy - 
about her.” : 

“ When they again returned to the deck, the Savage had 
tacked and was carrying a press of sail, close hauled on the 
same board as the schooner. Ingram took a long and anxious 
look at her through his glass—having finished his survey— _ 

«J say, Van, that’s none of your slow coaches—how she 
spanks through it in spite of the head sea— tis well for us that 
we did notJall in with-her further up—tis a far heavier ship 
than I expected, and when she cones to round in her weather 
braces, she will walk, you may depend ; as it is, we don’t drop 
her nearly so fast as I thought we should—still, I think we shall 
have the heels of her.” | 

« It depends on carcumstances—with less wind she’d have no 
chance with us; but she can out-carry us easy—a starn’chase Is 
a long chase though; but I’m afeard we’ll have afresh hand at 
the bellows, presently.” 

“ Well, we can’t help it—so [Jl turn in, and have a snooze 
for an hour or two—keep her as she goes ull you are abreast 
of the Skirds—we make more way in the smooth off shore—if 
you see any necessity, give me a call.” 

_ & Aye, aye, Sir.” % 

For four hours Ingram slept as soundly as though no enemy 
sailed the seas.. The afternvon watch had been set, before he 
again appeared on deck. His first glance was at the Savage, 
and his pulses throbbed more lightly, as he perceived that he had 
considerably increased his distance. The Xarifa sped along, 
shooting like an arrow on the crest of each wave as they suc- 
cessively overtook her. The sloop still bore the same canvass 
as when they first saw her; but Van had been obliged to stow the 
top-gallant-sail, and take a reef down in the top-sail. The 
weather was clear, and the outline of the Slyne head might still 
be dimly traced on their weather quarter. 

“Well Jake, I fancy we shan’t have more of it than at present, 
and if so, I think we shall lead that swaggerer a dance before 
he comes up to us.” 

“ Yes, f—but P’m mistaken if there ain’t more wind brewing 
—we shall know by nightfall—if an easterly gale don’t die 
away in the evening, then you may depend on having a cap 
full of it before morning.” 
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Nightfall came, and instead of lulling, the gale increased, still 
the schooner sped her flight—by midnight its fury com- 
pelled them to stow the topsail, and reef the fore and aft sails 
again and again, till morning found her scudding under a 
balanced mainsail, close reefed foresail and forestay sail, even 
this canvass burying her to the leading blocks to leeward.— 
Matters were evidently drawing to a crisis—the sloop had 
gained on the chase to within less than a league, her superior 
power enabling her to bear single reefed topsails and courses. 
As daylight increased, the rovers plainly saw her crew pre-- 
paring the forecastle guns for action. Ingram perceiving that 
flight could not much longer avail him, turned his attention to 
similar preparations—the long gun amidships was got ready to 
return the fire. Our hero had been permitted to come on 
deck, and, pale and exhausted by sea sickness, was holding on - 
by one of the belaying pins of the main mast, unheeded by 
those around; from the casual conversation of the rovers, he — 
learned the character of their pursuer, and a gleam of hope 
cheered his almost broken spirit; the sloop drew upon them 
fast, and coming within range, opened her fire on the schooner 
—for some minutes their shot flew at random. 

“ This long bowls is but foolish play in such a'sea as this— 
what think you, shall we return his greeting, Van ?” 
“Why ’tis but wasting powder and iron at the worst, and 
there is no telling what a stray shot may do—shall I give them 

a round or two from long Tom?” 

“You may as well—watch the heave of the sea well—ha ! 
the fellow will shorten sail for us if you don’t spoil his 
aim.” A shot shad passed through the mainsail, only a foot or 
two above the boom. 

Van having carefully superintended the loading of the long 
gun, and brought it to bear on the enemy, watching his oppor- 
tunity, fired—when the smoke cleared away, the skipper ex- 
clained— 

“ A capital shot—try it again, Jake, you sent it through his 
fore-top-sail, within a couple of feet of the bunt. Hurrah! let 
her have it, that gun shoots like a rifle—the second shot fell 
short, but the third raised Ingram’s exultation to the highest 
pitch—the top-sail of the sloop was flapping wildly, with the 
yard down on the cap, the tye having been shot away ; at the 
same moment, the vessel, from the loss of canvass on her fore- 
mast, broached too, and one or two heavy seas broke over her 
—Ingram actually danced, and hugged Van with delight.— 
Some minutes elapsed, before a new tye was rove, and 
the Xarifa was again out of reach of her fire, before the sloop 
had resumed the chase. Nearly at this moment, a shower, 
which seemed sufficient to create a new deluge, was borne 
down on them, completely hiding the vessels from each other— 
the wind had, during the chase, veered round to the Rast, and 
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then South-Eastward, from which latter point it now blew with 
terrific violence. M 

“That was a lucky hit, Van, this rain must bring down the 
wind, and it would not be pleasant to be becalmed within that. 
fellow’s range.” alg | 

“Well, it may bring it down, but I guess not—I rather calcu- 
late it will be ail coming back this way again—we will have a 
shift of wind, and that soon too, to nor-west, and if it don’t 
blow, why no matter.” 

“Well, that will give us the weather gage of the enemy, at 
all events.” , 

* Aye, but if it catches us as we now are, that won’t be a 
matter of no airthly consequence to us, for if it comes, as I 
expect it will, we’ll turn the turtle.” 

Ingram was startled—his mate’s intuitive knowledge of the 
weather, he had long been in the habit of relying on, as infal- 
lible—* Well, Jake, what do you recommend? ” , 

“Why, if that Britisher was but out of the way, I’d stow all 
except the fore-stay-sail; but as it is, I’d stow the main-sail, 
secure that gun, and see the brails of the fore-sail all clear, keep 
her away Nor-west, (for out there, we shall have it within a 
point or so either way) and wait for it.” 

“ Come then, do what you think right—damn the fellow, he 
jaws away as coolly as if he was over a can of flip in a grog 
shop.” But Jake’s manner underwent an instant change—losing 
all its usual listlessness, and in less time, by far, than he took in 
communicating them, he had carried his suggestions into effect, 
and returned to the skipper’s side. 

“Well done, Van—I hope it may be as you anticipate—if | 
those chaps in the Savage are not ready for it, their cruise is 
up—if she is taken aback in this sea, she will take a stern board, 
and be devilish apt to fetch up in Davy’s kitchen garden.” 

Still the rain fell in oceans, and the violence of the gale con- 
tinued unabated—suddenly it lulled to a dead calm, and the 
schooner losing her way, pitched violently, and rolled with her 
yard arms in—all for a moment stood aghast, when Van’s voice 
was heard with startling energy— | 

“JT tell'd you so—in fore-sail—brail up, roundly men— 
hurrah! now is your time—so pass the gasket—how is her 
head ?”’—‘ West-nor-west, Sir.’ “ Hard a-starboard your helm 
—go another hand to the lee wheel—now stand by—men 
secure yourselves—I hope that stay-sail will stand it, though.” 

A horse roaring like distant thunder, was heard to the North- 
west, the more appalling, as save the sullen wash of the waves, 
all immediately around was still—it came nearer—a gust 
passed over them, swinging the vessel’s head around to East- 
south-east—a momentary lull followed, during which, Van 
called out—* Follow me, one hand, to loose the goose wings of 
the top-sail—out knife, and cut the gaskets.” In an incredibly 
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short time he had reached the yard-arm, and imitating his 
energy, a seaman was out on the other. Van and his com- 
anion had but just regained the mast head, whon the tornado 
Ene on them inall its fury ; it was fortunate that its fore-runner 
had paid her off, for canvass was never woven, that could have 
stood its lateral force. The wings of the top-sail buried her 
to the fore-mast in the curl] of the first mountain billow, but she 
shook herself clear of it ke a swan, and owing to the seaman- 
ship of the usually inert Van Ransellaer, the beautifulcraft dashed 
along unscathed, through the hill of waters—he had rejoined 
his commander, who was holding on by the main rigging— 

“ Well, Jake, all right with us—I wonder though, how mat- 
ters stand with the sloop?” 

“We shall soon see her, ’tis clearing away to windward 
already, and we are running down exactly in the direction we 
last saw her—I dare swear the fellow was too eager in the chase 
to think of the weather—keep a bright look out, forward, 
there.” 

‘* Aye, aye, Sir.” 

‘Here she is,” continued Jake, “here away on the starboard 
bow, and a precious mess she is in.” 

The withdrawing vapour disclosed the Savage a perfect 
wreck, within half'a mile of her opponent. She had lost her 
three top-masts, and hampered with their wreck, she was 
rolling violently, and the sea breaking over and over her. 

“Come, Van, all might have been right enough with them,but 
for that last shot of yours—you must have wounded her fore- 
topmast, and it must have brought down the others with it.” 

“« On the contrary, Sir, for once them sarpents of British 
owe mea good turn—if [had not helped them to shorten sail, 
they must have gone down starn foremast, when that squall 
tuck them aback—them sloops is so lean aft, they has nothing 

to hold them up in case of accitant—I think 1 could manage to 
ays a shot or two into her in passing—shall I try my hand, 
ir. 

* Why, no, Van, it could do us no good, andI don’t care todo 
the poor devils any more harm—we could not man her if we had 
possession of her; so, crippled as she is, let her make the best of 
her way home, if she can—they seem to have work enough 
on their hands as it is.’ They were now passing within easy 
gun-shot, and could perceive her crew working at the 
pumps— ; 

“ Well, Sir, as you please; but I would like to have a slap at 
them, if it was only for the bother they have given us this two 
days—may’nt I shew them our bunting at any rate.” 

Oh yes, if_you fancy it; but I say, Van, did you mark that 

oung apprentice of our’s; Thave had my eye on him for the 
Pt hour, and faith, the boy has pluck—when that shot passed 
through the main-sail, not a yard from his head, he did not 
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wince an inch, and throughout the bustle since, he has been a 
damned deal’ more composed than myself—if he will ship, faith 
Pil put him on the quarter-deck—‘tis a fine lad—I wonder 
what eagle’s nest old Quill has been robbing 7” 

Poor Annesley was calm, but it was the calmness of despair ; 
with the chance of capture by the sloop, his last hope of being 
restored to his friends, had forsaken him,.and he cared not if the 
ocean swallowed u» the Xurifa and all on board her. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


THE MURDERER’S SOLILOQUY. 


BY FUZZ. 
I. 

There’s blood upon my hand !—dread thought! No power can restore 
That blood, or this polluted limb cleanse of that human gore! 
Erase it! No! The water turns to crimson in the bowl! 
For, oh ! ’twill not obliterate the stain upon my soul! 
TI see him struggling hard to save, the life I would not spare 5 
I hear him still beseeching me, for time to breathe a prayer— 
A short, and hurried prayer, to Heaven, where we must meet again,—~ 
J, lost, denounced, and He, to point to that accursed stain! 
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The fiend Revenge was urging me; I heeded not his cries; 
My ears were deaf, my heart was steeled, I vaunted o’er my prize 3 
And, like an enraged Demon, plunged the steel into his breast, 

And hurried his immortal soul to its eternal rest ! 

Since then, what thoughts—reflections deep—what horrors have combined: 
With troops of hell-born agents, to distract my troubled mind! 

I'd drown my grief by suicide—I’d quench them in the bowl— 

But legions of infernal shapes are waiting for my soul! 


Tit. 
They urge me to destroy my life—those messengers of woe, 
That stay to bear. the murderer to his place of doom below. 
I cannot drive them from my sight—my mind, against its will, 
Is forced to let them revel there, their errands to fulfil! 
Would, that those images were uot the direful things they seem— 
Were nothing but the ravings of a wild distempcred dream ! 
Would, that my life could bat recall his spit back again lew 
How gladly would I lay it down, a ransom for the slain! 


we 
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Hence! hence! ye countless myriads of vile and loathsome shapes ! 
What, though the sword of justice gleams—the yawning chasm gapes— 
Though Vengeance from on high is sure-—though Mercy is withdrawn— 
Back to your depths of misery !—for you the pit doth yawn! 
That elfin laugh ! Oh! how it grates upon my startled ears ! 
Derision from such lips as those, adds terror to my fears! 

' The shouts of fettered Maniacs—the Drunkard’s wildest cries— 
Are softest music, when compared to these dread mockeries ! 


Ve 
Still they approach! more terrible—more hideous than at first— 
To warn me of the doom to which I feel myself accurst ; 
They come! Why then should I resist? Why from my fate recoil ? 
When I have merited the curse, my efforts cannot foil! 
A lake of liquid, rolling fire, now rises to my view ; 
I shudder as I contemplate its hissing waves of blue ; | 
My soul shrinks back! Oh! must it roll upon that sulphurous séa, 
Derided—mocked by monster Fiends—to all eternity ! 


Vi. 


Is there no mercy? Has the arm now raised to hur] me down, 

No power to snatch my guilty soul from whence His awful frown 

Has justly banished it, in wrath, for ever from His sight? 

Is there no way—no door by which to fly His dreaded might ? 

Yes! yes! Hore whispers of a way—Faitu calms my troubled soul ! 

The Saviour’s blood can cleanss the stain——-can wash and make me whole! 
I’}i pray—the Mediator’s voice is heard to intercede: 

Ajl Heaven resounds His earnest prayer—‘' FATHER! FORGIVE THE DEED!” 


Vil. 


Oh! how I feel the happy change that steals upon me now ! 

A change that makes the curse of Cain sit lighter on my brow. 

Those armies of dread spirits cease to mock each bitter ery ; 

Horror assails the crew !—whole hosts in mad disorder fly ! 

The hand of justice is upraised, to enforce her due demands ; 

This earthly clod is hers; I yield my body to her hands— 

My eternal part will soon be borne to its undeserving goal ; 

But the thought that I must meet Him there, strikes terror to my soul! 
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THREE YEARS OF RESPONSIBLE CONSERVATISM. 


WALLENSTEIN. 


Think not! judge not! prepare thyself to act! 

The Court—it hath determined on our ruin, 

Therefore will I, to be beforehand with them. 

We'll join rae Swepes—right gallant fellows are they 
- And our good friends. : 


MAX. 
Thee have I followed 

With most iaiplicit, unconditional] faith: 

Sure of the right path if 1 followed thee. 

« # Pept: 1H # # 

Is that a gaod war which against the Empire 
Thou wagest with the Empire’s own array ? 
O! God of heaven, whata change is this! 


Tue above passages from Schiller’s Piccolomini, were quoted 
in March 1846, in Blackwood’s Magazine, as an apt illustra- 
tion of Sir Robert Peel’s betrayal of the confidence reposed in 
him by his party. Wallenstein endeavors to gain over to his 
treason the noble spirited Max, but fails. If the lines were 
apropos in England, so are they in Canada; and making them 
our text, we shall read our Judas Ministry a lecture ; and 
feeling our inability to lash them as they deserve, we beg leave 
in limine to refer them to Maga. for March, 1846, under the 
head “ Ministerial Measures.” 


The shouts which hailed the triumph of Lord Metcalfe, and 
the consequent establishment of the Conservative Administra- 
tion, are not yet forgotten. Unlike most popular ebullitions of 
feeling, they were based upon some show of reason—there was 
some hope in the aspect of affairs for true, but liberal conser- 
vatism. There was some prospect of a better state of things, 
when we had the vice-rega!l promise that the loyalty of the 
country should not be trodden down by the armed heel of tri- 
‘umphant radicalism. 


It was some satisfaction to hear that merit was to be reward- 

ed, and to hear it from the lips of Lord Metcalfe—a man of 
honor and veracity. 

But once secure in their position, once sure of a working 
majority, however contemptible in numbers, the Judas Minis- 
try began to display the cloven foot; and now they have 
proved beyond a doubt, the fallacy of all faith in public promi- 
ses, the blindness of all devotion to public men, and the “ mere 
madness” of the insane shouts which proclaimed their victory. 

Unfortunately for Lord Metcalfe, whose intentions were 
upright, Responsible Government was in force—it was in its 
infancy. He had made the first great experiment, viz :—how 
far it recognised the prerogative of the Crown ; but when he 
found his new advisers, the conservative ministry of Mr. Dra- 
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per. gradually veering towards their opponents, he shrunk from 
again encountering the turmoil of elections, and gave up the 
reins of government to the Canadian Peel. 

Can we imagine a position more favourable to the interests 
of the great conservative party, than that which now present- 
ed itself, In accordance with the true practice of Responsible 
Government (if Mr. Baldwin’s be the true one) the Crown had 
now drawn in its horns—had in fact, like the brother of the 
son and nephew of the moon, quietly seated itself under the 
shade of its umbrella—the Draper ministry. 

If professions were to be believed, merit would be rewarded 
—if promises were sacred, loyalty should not be overlooked— 
if the Premier did not turn traitor, all was safe. 

But “we'll join the Swedes,” was running in Mr. Draper’s 
brain. Could he not, even at the sacrifice of his friends,. 
establish a ministry by joining the French, which being well 
supported, would be less troublesome than that he had. Could 
he not ensure a permanence of that power, whose censer emitted 
a well flavoured incense—a vision in long perspective of endless 
dinners, eaten at a Viceroy’s table—of jovial Aide-de-camps; 
and sweetly smiling ladies, and afar off, rising from the shadowy 
future, a brow that shall be nameless, crowned with a tiara of 
laurels. 

Full of this most sweet imagining, the ministry went on feel- 
ing their way. A sudden bolt from their prescribed course 
might have caused them to break their necks. But they edged 
off imperceptibly at first. Their first Session was remarkable. 
Their love for Responsible Government had prodigiously o.t- 
stripped, even the thirty or forty years enthusiasm of Mr. 
Baldwin! How soft was the ministerial paw! Was it not 
represented by one well known under the soubriquet of “Sweet 
William?” How ravenous their maw! Did they not swallow 
every Bill they could lay their hands on ? 


If an “independent” member, anxious to establish the 
aternity of his offspring, “ brought in a bill,” the ministry cried, 

« Oh! for shame! you must not interfere with the Government 
of the country !” “They pounced on their prey like Harpies, 
and like them leaving a foul trace of their passage behind them, 
introduced Mr. So and So’s bantling, as a Government measure | 
Mr. So and So then had the mortification of seeing the Bill 
accredited by endorsement, to its parent by adoption—‘ THE 
Hon. Arrorney Generav Draper!” 

Or if the success of the Bill were doubtful, they would stave 
it off, pump the members, find out how the wind blew, and if it 
were adverse, they would come out manfully and oppose the 
measure! If they found the members dumb, and the Issue 
doubtful, they would leave it an “ open question.” 

Although very contemptible, all this was very innocent 
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But it was only the beginning of the end. At an early — 
period the Conservative party were startled by the announce- 
ment that the Hon. S. B. Harrison had received an appointment 
at the hands of the Conservative ministry. The Honorable 
Gentleman was rewarded for his firm adh:sion to the oppo- 
sition | | 

The Parliament was not called together till the eleventh 
hour, and then there was another plunge into the mirc. The 
University Bill of Mr. Baldwin had been opposed by Mr. 
Draper, as an advocate, with his accustomed eloquence. But 
once a minister, he was not bound by the fee of his client—the 
silk gown fell, for the moment, from his shoulders to make way 
for the mantle of Mr. Baldwin. 

He did not go as far as his predecessor. But he adopted the 
principle of his Bill. He became a leveller. He forgot his 
peroration about the King’s charter, and remembered only the 
powers of Parliament. | 

But this blow did not pass unheeded. A mutiny In his own 
camp was the consequence, and threatened with the secession 
ef his friends, and finding that the opposition was not content 
with half measures, he’ gracefully gave way to the desire for 
time, expressed by his party ! 

Unlike Sir Robert Peel—who, if he veered, veered knowingly, 
and adopted his opponents’ views in order to carry them trium- 
phantly—Mr. Draper treacherously assailed an institution, 
whose preservation his party desired, then failed in his attempt, 
and weakly retired from a contest he had sought. 

In all this miserable affair, where are,we to discover the 
indications of a statesman, capable of leading and consolidating 
a great party? 

If the true object of Conservatives be not, that medsures, 
conservative in their character, shall be carried, what is it ? 

Is it to forego every prec»nceived opinion? Is it to violate 
every sacred pledge? Is it to upset the foundations which 
that party laboured to establish? Does it consist in tearing up 
a King’s Charter, and giving it to the winds, or in robbing a 
public institution of its lawful rights 7 ) : 

Is it the mean abandonment of every principle of party for 
the sake of keeping one individual in office ? 

Surely none of these are the objects of Conservatism.— 
Yet, in the affirmative answer to these queries, do we not recog- 
nize the policy of Mr. Draper? 

If King’s College stands as yet unshorn of its peculiar 
privileges—if it yet continues to maintain its character as a 
bulwark of our national faith—if it yet retains among its 
Professors, men of education—nay, of first-rate talent—and if 
its Students yet hold their alma mater as the nursing mother of 
their faith and loyalty—-have we to thank our ministry for 
this ? 
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Again, the Radical ministry had foisted on the country, a 
new Commission of the Peace, by which some men of more 
than doubtful loyalty, and unquestionable ignorance and 
vulgarity, were elevated to the Magisterial bench. 

Has the thoroughbred conservatism of Mr. Draper purged the 
Commission of these nuisances ? 

When the loyalty of the country was saved from the fangs 
of Radicalism, by Lord Metcalfe, was it not the loudest com- 
plaint, that the Commission of the Peace had been stuffed with 
a rebel forcemeat ? ‘ 

Yet, in the atmosphere of a Vice-regal Court, amid the sheen 
of satins, and the blaze of Cape Diamonds, Mr. Draper has 
chosen to forget why Lord Metcalfe was supported by the 
Conservatives. He has chosen to forget that when a party 
exerts itself to win—and wins, it wins, or ought to win, to rule ! 
The dangers of rampant Radicalism—the hydra head of rebel- 
lion grinning horridly from the Commission of the Peace, have 
no terrors for Mr. Draper,now! There they are, just as they 
were before—biding their time—waiting for the moment, when 
their party, reinstated in power, they will be able to come forth 
in their true colours! Still, he does not trouble them. Mr.. 
Draper, and his flimsy attempts to soothe and beguile, have 
always been with them, and ought to be with his own party, 
the subject of immeasurable contempt. 

And yet, let the truth be told—for though it be a bitter one, 
our party will triumph in the end, by clinging to this great 
principle. On the one hand we have witnessed this— 

Facilis descensus averni 

eagerly trodden by Mr. Draper—on the other, the great Con- 
servative party blindly following him to their doom. On the 
one hand, a minister politically dishonest, tampering with his 
opponents—on the other, the loose fish of our party, playing 
around this ministerial bait, alternately threatening him with 
annihilation, or forcing him to feed them at the sacrifice of his 
true party friends. 

Mr. Smith, of Frontenac, is a very shrewd political ma- 
neuvrer. Who can blame him for getting his father’s salary. 
increased : is it not honoring his father, in obedience to the 
Divine command? But we may be permitted to doubt whether 
Mr. Draper’s accessibility, or his timidity, (we care not which) 
on this point, has proceeded from a motive of befriending a 
political ally ! ; 

Mr. Draper’s political angling has not been confined to 
Conservative streams. He has allowed himself a broad margin 
in his estimate of the policy of a Conservative minister. He. 

-aims right and left—bang at a snipe—slap at a widgeon—but 
does he bag much game ? 

John Roblin, late M. P. P. for Prince Edward, much to his 
own astonishment, found himself last Session, (after a long life - 
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of dull unpretending homespun nothingness) suddenly ele- 
vated to an important position. It was doubtful whether 
Oxford had not elected Mr. Hincks tor its representative ; but 
it was all important to Mr. Draper that Mr. Hincks should be 
kicked out. Some of the Conservatives were scrupulous—were 
men of honor ; they might not be willing to lend themselves to— 
humbug. But Mr. Roblin, though outwardly tenacious of his 
principles, was inwardly accessible—he might be bought. But 
was he? Oh! no, far from it. He merely voted against Mr. 
Hincks, and then, unexpectedly, got two or three fat berths, 
and retired from public life. We asked, did Mr. Draper bag 
much game? What was the result of this piece of political 
sportsmanship? did his candidate succeed? No. In vain did 
Smith of Frontenac, and Murney of Hastings, exert themselves 
to uphold a rotten cause. The election went against the 
Ministry. 2 
Amid a thousand other follies and inconsistencies, too minute 
and contemptible to mention, but still developing the character 
of the man, and the utter selfishness, of his policy, Mr. Draper 
committed one fault so egregious, that it deserves to be briefly 
chronicled. 
He found that his term of power was likely to be abridged 
by the falling off of some members of his party, who were 
disgusted with his proceedings, so he thought he would make 
love tothe French. Had he carried his whole party with him, 
this might have been looked upon as an astute and politic 
manceuvre—but what was the fact? Half of his party were 
not satisfied with this. movement after what they had seen.— 
But Mr. Draper went to work at it, andas he prided himself 
upon his tact, let us see how he displayed it. He did not,. 
appearing to be most honest and confidential, keep his commu- 
nications strictly private. No—he wrote letters to one of his 
chief adversaries,—in those letters he named a certain party 
as the obstruction to the French being taken into the Govern- 
ment; he loved the French language, and the old French school 
of politesse amazingly ; but he overshot his mark. Trte, he 
marked his letters * confidential ;” but while they might be con- 
fidential to all the world beside—had not his correspondent a 
good right to infer that the party referred to in his letters, and 
between whom and Mr. Draper, he (the correspondent) was . 
asked to mediate, was entitled to be made acquainted with his’ 
propositions? When the letters went into the ‘hands of this ~ 
third party, had ke not a good right indignantly to spurn the 
offer, and boldly to expose the trickster? Let the Premier 
answer. | 
Mr. Draper was rightly served—first, for his acting without _ 
his party—secondly, for his paltry manceuvring. ; 
At is not long since Mr. Cameron has been made Solicitor. 
General; nor has the world, as yet, been enlightened on the 
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method by which his election was secured. We venture to 
prophesy that some explanation will one day or other leak 
ouf. 

But, we know that whatever Mr. Cameron’s professional 
claims, (and we admit them to be great) he had never been 
known asa politician. We do not pretend to say that every 
Solicitor General should be a man who has been a politician. 
We know, on the contrary, that the English practice is that of 
selecting those who may be politicians, as well as those who 
have been. But we think there is a great difference, neverthe- 
less. In England, it is true, that the Solicitor General must 
have a seat in the House; but is equally true, that he is not 
looked to as a leader of the ministerial party in the House. On 
the contrary, his very office almost precludes him from the 
possibilitv of becoming the ministerial leader. 

The offices of First Lord of the Treasury, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and Home, Foreign and Colonial Secretaries, are 
the places selected to be filled by British Statesmen in the true 
acceptation of the term. Here, however, the Solicitor General 
must be not only a politician, but a leading one, as the proles- 
sion generally turns out the only men in the country, at all 
approaching the capability requsite forstatesmen. Therefore, 
the selection should be made here, not only on account of pro- 
fessional ability, but on account of a capacity for public affairs 
exhibited in the previous career of the person chosen. 

But it was peculiarly unjust that, not having this requisits, 
Mr. Cameron should be elevated above those of his party in the 
House, who had both requisites. It is more than probable that 
jealousy and disapointment must have been engendefed, And 
so the stability of his party has received another shock at the 
hands of Mr. Draper. 

Again, admitting al] that has been said against Mr. Sherwood, 
argumenti causa; that he was lazy and caballing against the 
heads of his party; still. was it not impolitic and hasty to dis- 
charge a man, long a favorite with the Conservatives, and 
whose name and reputation, and talents, will always carry with 
him at Jeast a remnant of his old friends—that remnant suffi- 
cient to annihilate the perfidious Government of Mr. Draper! 

Again, Mr. Draper’s administration has carried into effect, 
one of the most dangerous and anti-Conservative laws. 

They have remodelled the District Councils, and shorn the 
Crown of half its patronage. The important offices of Warden 
and Treasurer, hitherto in the gift of the Crown, are now 
clective 3, and this measure so levelling in its tendencies, so full 
of pernicious example, has been perpetrated by a so-called 
Conservative Government! 

This cruel and treacherous act, wag doubly infamous in this, 
that many an old and steadfast servant of the Crown, whose 
loyal exertions helped Mr. Draper into office, has been cast 
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adrift to try his fate upon the stormy ocean of popular elec- 
tions, or has retired into privacy in disgust at the want of 
gratitude displayed by the chief of his party. 

But enough of examples of Mr. Draper's perfidy, This mise- 
rable huckstering—this servile cozening (o gaina vote—this 
perfidious sacrifice of a party on the altar of self, have detained 
us long enough. Nevertheless, before we consign the ministry 
to the disgrace they merit, and will unevitably undergo, let us 
remark that the actuating principle of Mr. Draper's policy is 
perfectly apparent.. A paragraph which is creeping round 
among the newspapers, intimates that Mr. Draper will supply 
the vacancy on the Bench to be caused by the retirement of 
Mr. Hagerman. Another rumour ‘states a contem) lated 
arrangement to bestow a pension about to lapse on the Vice 
Chancellor, and to elevate Mr. Draper to the summit of his 
ambition. Another mentions him, as looking tenderly after the 
well-being of the venerable Registrar of the County of York! 

But though these rumours disagree in detail, they agree in 
one great fact—indeed, no one in Canada has the slightest doubt 
of it—that Mr. Draper is determined to be placed where the 
rage of factions and the anger of his party cannot reach him. 

Weare glad that we know this. much. It, gives hope of 
better things. Mr. Draper will. we hope, never again lead the 
Conservative party. We care not how this great end be 
consummated—whether it be by making him a Judge, to get rid 
of him, or shaking him off as one would a viper. 

One thing is certain, that if he holds the reins of power next 
Session—the Conservative party, having acharacter for princie 
ple and consistency, to preserve—having a phalanx to keep 
together, whether in or out of power, for the well being of tha 
State—having an abyss over which they are now depending to 
avoid—must rise and vindicate their sacred cause, and choose 
a. new leader. 

“ Felix qui potuit rerum cognoscere causas, 

Atque metas omnes, et inexorabile fatum 

Subjecit pedibus, strepitu:nque Acherontis avari.” 
What deeper hell can there be to sink a party, than that of 
abandoning every principle for which it has contended ? What 
fate more inexorable than that which hurries it to destruction, 
because one man forsakes its principles, and the crowd blindly 
follow in his path ? 

What fear should sooner arouse the manly sympathies of our 
nature, than that which tells us our party is in danger+-our 
Captain has betrayed us? 

What nobler aim can there be than that of elevating the 
dignity of our country, by making its two great parties, rege 
pected by themselves, and by others, for the fearless mainte- 
nance of principle, and the manly scorn with which all honest 
men should greet attempts to shake their faith? 
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DEAR 


A CHRISTMAS BOX; 


BEING AN INVITATION TO DINNER ON CHRISTMAS DAY. 


Caron— 

°Tis Christmas—pray do come and dine ; 

I have much to say to you when over our wine. 

You’re a Papist—J swear by the Jobn of T-1=nto— 

Who Pusey’s new doctrines has bodily gone to. 

So, you see that, at least, on the score of religion 

There’s no reason why you should not wing me a widgeon. 
Then, as to the science you call politique ; 


_ From my party, you know, I’m prepared to cut stick ! 
In all else, my dear Caron, tis bootless to say 


@ 


I’m a Frenchman at heart—you shall have yourown way. 
Tlove—I admire—adore la grande nation, 

And for all your novelists have une grande passion / 
Eugene Sue, and Dumas, on the Cireuit I read, 

Only throwing them down when J get up to plead ! 

So come, my dear Caron, and talk of Belle France ; 
And a bas Angleterre, pays vilain pour la danse / 

I wish I could ask you to bring Lafontaine, 

But things are not ripe yet—although they’re in train. 
Never mind boy—we’ll have Taschereau and Morin ; 
Champagne and good claret, and lots of Rhein-wine ; 
We?ll have dindon aux truffles, and patés de volaille, 
And banish the bifstek of English canaille ! 

And now let me mention the things I propose 

In the bargain I wish with Lafontaine to close. 

You well know how long the first wish of my heart, 
Has been of good things to give Laffey a part. 

But I must say, (and deem not I mean it for rudeness,) 
He’s firm as a rock—but, he’s wanting in shrewdness ! 
Now, Carry, your judgment’s so clear you must see, 
He’ll get all he wants if he only joins me! 

How blindly my party play «follow the leader,” 

I tell you, because you’re my confidante reader ; 

And if, with Lafontaine, I held to my place, 

They’d swallow the pill, though they might make a face ! 
So come, let us cozen him, Carry, and gain 

These Chauveaus and Cauchons who give me such pain. 
Like the shades of the ancients, I’il be in a fix, 

Lest Charon you ferry me over the Styx! ' 

?T will rid us for ever of pestilent Hincks, 

Who still at the office of Inspector winks. 

?T will shake off Jim Small—petit homme sans génie— 
And Exchequer Dunn, who like Z stood for Zany ! 
Then, oh } what réunions we’ll have at Tétu’s ! 

Who'll say we’re disloyal ? we’ll all be true blues! 

And if we should ever get into disgrace— 

When shaken from power, we?ll drop into place / 

Then, come to my dinner—and while we imbibe 

Such nectar as men to Olympus ascribe, 

We'll try if the turkey is better for lardin’, 

And mix a purée for the Earl of Kincardine! 

And when the descendant of him who robbed Greece, 
Comes hither to search for a new Golden Fleece, 

We'll hand him our names on Executive paper, 

And say, “ My Lord! here is your Council—the shaper — is 
Is that knowing dodge—Caron’a friend, © W~11-am Dnr-p-n.” 
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AGRICULTURAL REPORT FOR DECEMBER. 


Tue Harvest of Canada, both East and West, for the year 1846, has been one 
of the most productive on record, since the province itself was reclaimed from the 
wilderness ; even though it be conceded, that in the districts west of Hamilton, 
much injury was done to the wheat crops by rust and the weavil. A much larger 
quantity of wheat was sown in the autumnof 1845 and in the spring of 1846, than 
usual, and the produce was quite in proportion, as the immense quantities shipped 
to England this fall, and sull in store to ship next summer, will amply testify. To 
give the reader an idea of the present produce of wheat in Canada, we shall give 
the following fact :—One single Forwarding House has shipped more flour and 
wheat to Montreal, during the present year, than was shipped by the whole of 
that extensive Trade in the year 1840—scarcely seven years ago. The prices 
realized by the Canadian farmer throughout the year have been very remunerative ; 
for although the fall in floar was great and sudden in the spring, yet -the 
whole of the heavy loss fell on the holder and speculator. The farmer had sold 
at good rates early in the year, and by the time this year’s crop was ready for the 
market, the price had again risen to its former high standard. 


A large quantity of Black Sea Wheat was sown in the vieinity of Kingston, as 
mentioned in a former number; and the produce has-fully realized the expectations 
of all moderate men. On very indifferent land, frum twenty to twenty five bushels 
were cradled from the acre; and a sample of one bushel, weighing 65ibs, took a 
premium for Spring Wheat at the Pittsburgh Cattle Show. This wheat, however, 
does not bear the highest reputation with millers and bakers, who complain of its 
making very bad flour. We should not be too hasty in condemning it on this 
account ; for as yet, but little of this year’s growth has been sent to the mill._— 
Should the accusation be well grounded, of course, we shall no longer advocate 
jts culture. 


The prospects of next year’s crop of Fall Wheat are very great ; the season was 
very propitious for both sowing ana growing ;and the quantity sown even greater 
than in 1845. An early fall of snow may be needed in our immediate vicinity, 
and to the eastward of Kingston, to prevent the wheat from being winter killed ; 
but hitherto, no weather has been experienced capable of doing it any serious injury. 
We reserve the point for future argument, whether severe frost can destroy the 
wheat crop; believing with many, that the injury is done in the spring, after 
the snow has disappeared, and heavy frosts intervene before the fine weather 
sets in. 


' Rye anv’ Bartey.—The crops of: both these kinds of Distillers’ grain have been 
extraordinarily great this year, and the prices realised have been fully equal to 
those of last season. The great Distillery of Mr. Morton has absorbed all that has 
been brought to market in this vicinity, and for many milcs round. 


Corn.—It is singular, that while the crop of Corn in the United States, has been: 
most prolific, it has been very indifferent.in Canada, and more particularly so in 
this neighborhood... The:price has been remunerative throughout the year. 


Oats.—This crop has been a partial failure this season. Independent of its 
bad growth, owing to the severe drought of July and August, less oats were 
sown in the-spring than, usual, in consequence, of. the. greater. inducement to 
sow wheat. and rye. Oats now fetch two shillings..a. bushel in Kingston 
Market, and_ will very. probably reach a much higher figure before next seed 
time. - 


Hay. anv Srraw.—Hay; is plentiful, and very cheap, rarely rising above 
thirty shillings a ton, and often sold for less... Its quality is excellent. Straw is 
not abundant, owing to the failure of. the oat crop. 


Porarors.—The crop of Potatoes, in almost every part of Canada, has-been — 
an utter failure; and the few that have been dug are rotting fast. How 
the daily consumption.,isto be maintained until next-year, is more than we 
can imagine; or how the seed is to be procured for the next planting.— 
The experience of «the past year precludes any hope for the future, unless 
the potato be regenerated from the apple, become now a doubtful experiment. 

é ; 
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COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


FORSYTH & BELL’S PRICES CURRENT OF TIMBER, DEALS, &c., 
FOR THE FORTNIGHT ENDING MONDAY, NOV. 23, 1846. 


oe 


Quezec, 23rd November, 1846. 


Ss. D. Su; 
White Pine, according to average manufacture :— 
BRT Ee es oa castes ina’) os 40's oaks eta ca gee 03 @0 33 
Pi, TC All) eRe ng. Dayan thar i URE Se RE 0 4@0 44 
Good DOE aig chee. 54 peta og eR ete et eY PO Ut eae 0 44@0 43 
PMIUCTION OO. cs.0<.530-c ame Ce! AE ARTE SE 0 4¢@0 53 
In shipping order, according to average and quality ............ 04 @0 52 
Red Pine, in shipping order, 40 feet average...... ...cesseececeeses 011 @O 114 
In the raft, according to average and quality .........ceccceecseeee 0.9.0 @ 45.08 
Oak, by the dram...... BMPR LARIN Ate! Nit. els Vanacent ak de setines erty 5 A ae ae Ci 
Sn Tnisinaller/parcelsct 24 cae enw birt elie, Bt 13 @1 4 
Elm, in the raft, according to average and quality. ssc. Sat -0 53@ 0° 8% 
Ash according to average......... biel. j Be ee oiiis RES BAS Seo 03 @0 6 
Tamarac, flatted...... ojos Sinaiaid ba SEDs OH RSLS Seth to Sooet. ee! Fy ee 63 
Staves, standard y M. fair specification........0...00.......£37 19@ 0 0 0 
i All Bipela cosa tues, bon ot ARTES. Deru tion eg 815@ 0 0 0 
* » W.0O; Pans Merchantable:d JAin.icene..ol! 2k 1110@12 0-0 
“a acted Oak dled. 4.4. Jeg n Raye 10 0@ 0 0 O 
via Barrels od diss. oc..yoe dies, Bane. ae ad 4 0@ 5 00 
Pine Dents; floated ct. oh, Few ay BN ees Ist £10 10 & 2rds for Qnds. 
Dra trightene oii. es ee eee) Ist £11 10 & 2rds for Qnds, 
Do. Sprove, 'Tst quality: rc. 0. ae ee £7 15 
Do. do. 2nd quality............ “ec oases £6 0@£6 10 


Parties in England will bear in mind that Timber sold in the raft subjects the 
purchaser to great expense in dressing, butting, and at times heavy lcss from culls— 
if sold in shipping order, the expense of shipping only is to be added. 


es 


REMARKS. 


Since our fast Circular was issued the transactions in most articles have been 
limited, and the market dull and inactive, as it generally is at the close of our 
season. 

Our dates from England are to the 3rd inst., when the consumptive demand 
was yood, but whether prices would be supported or not, will depend, in some 
“Measure, on the qualities receiyed from this and the Lower Ports in comparison 
with former years. 


Comparative Statement of Arrivals and Tonnage at this Port, in the years 1845-6, 
up to the 23rd November, inclusive in each year: 


Vessels. Tonnage. 
BAG sis ses cc35USa 1B .Uéihed Ss SETI eeee deh, SI ATS - 559,712 
SHAGH ai lod ociee. 2. PUES. geek, . iol eee: Bd 99 573,208 


—— ee 


Less this yeary.....sc.cessecccrssesessseseess 36 more 13,496 
! FORSYTH & BELL. 


_ -FREIGHTS—FROM MONTREAL 
To London, Flour, 0s. 0d. @ 0s. Od.; Ashes, 45s. 0d. @ 0s. 0d. ; Wheat, 12s. Od. 
@ 0s. Od. 
‘* Liverpool, do. Os. ve @ 0s. 0d.; do. 45s. Od. @ Os. Od. ser OOs : beads 
@ Os. Od. : 
“ Clyde, do. Os. 0d.@ 0s:0d.; do. 45s. 0d. @ Os.0d.; do, 12s. Od. . 
: @ Os. Od, . S's ines 
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PRICES CURRENT AT MONTREAL. 


_ (Our quotations are the prices of articles of the first quality.) 


Monrreat, December 1, 1846. 
aaa SSS 


ARTICLES. PRICES. 


L 
Asnes—Pots, # cwt . si san oop aa cizaidilg Nx suo sina So Ct Cane nn tae co TD 
BROOT Scone oxi ct sess ariecee aoe ecr te recess cache one 1 
Corree—Laguayra, (good,) y ib . wels's dow c's cusciens apeeeeenee ye ems ates Ap 
Fiour—Canada Fine, y bbl. 196 bb . 1 
Superfine .. W's o0Siciane 6 0-6 ean eche ny shea e eee LUE 
American Superfind... mete ned a aleess div chet cacwclo sates seth Caahen ch aye aiee mame 1 
Grain—Wheat, Upper Canada best, yw 60 ih. wn» so ocenle« Behance Neen Reel Ai 
Seagieee AN 

0 

0 

0 

0 


ae 


Middling do. do. ...... o's bstutlew sac eemen Come 
Lower Canada Red, y ‘minot.. eRe F ashe: seme eee 
Barley, y minot.. BOCs 
Oats.. wad Seino ePRAMISIRSR ATE USNC s0's o54 cmaac c BR ePuNee denice Gantt 
Pease, bailing. es th CRN nab eo tema ese Ret eras. soo hiad bidthn veka rhesegeea 
Ditatine Mavopalsy are (ON oc. «ori cae a cased ccecdoket Aa cee, coe 14 
English | DP Sh Di a ake os all Soci 20? oS wis vibe ah OES organises SU 
Bere Oy Dia Oc ister. ve vices Ob tad ou 0 cikvrhe cae ec. bok on 
Swedish Bar, DONS he Gita ata nc bic vets cod son cee Meee aee hel. a ee 
Steel, English blst. ¥ ih. Shas sues cemeteries abn cee a eek ok: A 
Do. ,. Cast , eae were nists hana are Seale c aa sec SERRE AE Ee ys 
Canada- Plates, y “Hés. GBPS a Soeie dete sete s Check ae aOR T Eee 
Nails.Cut’ 322.2: HOM sk ad tes 5 Wein vt okd oN Ai eee sAvich AA SEVE EUR oe 
Movsseese AF. pallonns ose. cocizes cvnecue ve ens teste aie scusl, wees etme es 
Ois—Linsced, Boiled, ¥ Sa 
Linseed, Raw, do. oak Poa h Esk ikn'y om ce aed Seas SDRC ee 
Olive, DOG) ec sth clasts olt ois w co rx s Gat eaE RRR e ists aie aa 
Lard, do. Seid 20 <5 dae em 
Sperm, ARG CEs eee tens a haa ee thea alae wee 
Seal, pale do. 
RGM ac sek viele eee asec Sindee Sse sass» v'eenchdtaber Ce SC 
Provistons— Beef, Prime Pie y Mircea 
Prime, y bbl.. iy pacha ceeelee cane aameseti aia ame 
Pork, Mess, Hatt: FeRAM Polelev ee baad. ve oadencovdies eles duct ee 
Do. Prime Neetes ORs cramt the OWS wins as 0s 8% 5 03s sequen 
Lard, ¢ ib .. Sein asa ch cash en tah ds csteus ochaeeee ast ae 
Butter, dan... Serer HE AE EDs CRRA aS 
Seeps— Clover, y bh. 
Linseed, y minot.. 
Timothy, do. . 
Soarp—English, th. Sat oak 
Canadian, De rue See gieieva.s vs scons Sone e c dusicsc cb 0c CREE aa 
Sucar—Muscovado, fair to bright,  CWt...........ssccecensessessevecees 
Muscovado, dark to ya. Op: vn wreiddien pets een ere es hres 
Bastards, white.. : . 
Teas—Gunpowder, e b.. 
Imperial, GOS eras es inicino ceo oie tet a tp.ov0 oi» Ve aM ae aa Tg 
Hyson, PRB: ODP ees sive ('b% bone 99 650,04 000 CIR ie 
RR ANE MIN QT aah i ous svc oom in nice 00+ 0 59 SSE eth o Ua yates 
Dp ee OMMI eT co nis nck vc cce ss ceva cacerss > aoeteReeenn Bes MESS 
Twankay, DOT TS SESE 5 6 50 ES 0 SSS TERI ORR OES 
Congou, THM Stiga « cas vio ox dia bv gtbn a ac Mae Meee ue eaL Neen 
Souchong, — do. iphlansce 2 0 GME ees Oe ee 
Tosacco— United Sees 8 Leal, wi... seave cus conten ante a yxeelectes 
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KINGSTON PRICES CURRENT. 


CORRECTED MONTHLY BY MR. R. SCOBELL, INSPECTOR. 


Kingsion, 1st December, 1846. 


were 
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ARTICLES. PRICES. 


I 


AsHeEs.—Pearl, y cwt.. Set Y SAE OL ET ic cisreh a aa ass aver hae eaaerd 
Bot coc. e ceed ee eee! woe et ccesws seers rsssecc curse recesses ewovessarsrse cies 
Sal Eratus (Morton’s) per Ce. F: ie Pia Rag ar leg soheie. 
Friour.—Superfine, y bbl. 196 tb.. 
Fine, do. 
Middlings, do. 
Hives.—Cow, y’ 100 bb.. ST ee cnet C Vent seit vente ait eee eere 
Calf Skins wy ib... (ee Sus Ben NLEA eNO AE Ree tee costs comes 
Propuce.—Wheat, # bushel: “60 beh 4 phlei eek ode hh der ppd Leer ee 
Barley, af? SAR Eh Ree ha. teeag ays coerce seer tase ae scans ee. on 
Oats, "eRe i LS bar ral al nace Bae a re Beta ten hat eee 
Pease, do. 
Beans, "Co neers eon ies RSD he SRE fan ges ddan eee cons 
Rye, OE adie hep Ra acre Gaeie bebde ome ey as, RP 
Corn, Gee inne ce cer Tete nenaic iste nivialeeae'e aisle cle 
Buckwheat, do. a / Wat ee R SANE anne Sveciee sac caceinae as: 
Hay, &f tom...ccccccerceeeseeesenceeeasseecaesesearerse ener seereeeeeeeeees 
Provisions —Beef, fresh, per VOC ee eee acess ke eee 
Beef, mess, aptrbt hesfet ast hes does Lea heneenee ee ee Rr Pees 
prime mess, dO ....ee.seeeee vee TPES ate os Ses Conk cape emeeine 
‘¢ prime, ere hr ea ae ENT eae daa en ces eee ecloeete 
Mutton, Y Teiic ccc. cc ccc ecc cece cee satc eee eree cc ceeeee Bema S me 
Pork, fresh, Y Th ....... cece cee eseeeene ee nenceeereeceerrerseeseeeeteneeeens 
DO. riiess) 49 nb lei 255505 Bae Tee isco ee wuss amerseseeesesensss 
Do. prime mess, Y DDI... cece eesee ee eese teense eeeeeneseeeeeeeeres 
Do. prime, UY DDI. .... cece ee eeseceeeree ners ecneesaneceeecee ee aees ee eres 
Potatoes, bushel ..........ceseccceeeecccesesencsc cc esscs corse searsseewers 
Turnips, at APOE LIA SESE ere aese vappnye Caos Ge ot aes smee seer ecar 
Batter 249 Ty 0G aC aso cian tn ins 0b e 9 onsn sinicengin sions 
Fow!s, & pair... ....cccccsccnesscesersecccereneeeseneeeneseerees bate eat 
Evgs, y cozen ..°.... Js Eb AR PERE Cl AaS RE AD OE MACE oe re eStores tip 
Seeps.—Timothy, ¥ bushel?! OD Sra RIESE SEB Daa owas oes ee 4 
Red Clover... Ja sion ae me MOS Ted See A Se TS eceaees sesh weteces 
STAVES. Wssndard- 2 non no} AM 4: tt PENRO ME wee CTies cia cide, we sig nisieisinie s e's.gsoyn Seik 
West India, ag! MRE ten So rocco tctns sennee ©s ins apan 
Black Oak, W I do. Me ees ee he iias cs tocreeretman ees 
Headings, teh feet by ke inch. Ne vie Seaeaienen Ui os asvnnedanaaen 
Soap, yy ib. Ch ih Seb eras ssi evn tmbaa yal gine coh 2 : 
TAaLLow, ay tb. os oid 8 Rete > WER Rag as Eres 05 Re Smee niaies ss cneeedie ckets 
Candies, ib. Pex (FEC CE ree eaae here See sees 
Timber.—Pine, & cubic foots: sia 39, ds a AN eo Nine va tae 
Oak, do. tA See Sted 
Pi; atk and common Boards: v “thousand: feet i: REE SLE ae i em 
Cleared do. @ thousand feet.........cccceeccerecsserseccescerccreececees 
Black Walnut, 4 thousand feet... PEN ETRY att Rai a tte shee v0 40 ones 
Wood, Qf Crd cectaceeinercee: seh ek 18 Risse: SAA eg steep 01 
Wook, ¢Y stone of 8 Th... ccc... cece eee eeecee ce ceeeseeeeteerse ees san y ge ue sae ag ea 
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THE EDITORS (TABLE. 


‘ Hocneraaa, or England in the New World.” edited by Eliot Warbur- 
ton, Esq., Author of “The Crescent. of the Cross.”? 2 parts, pp. 
372. American Edition,—Wiley & Putnam, New York. 


‘The Books published in Canada are so few in number, and 
of so generally an uninteresting a nature, that the space in our 
Magazine, devoted to the Editor’s Table, is often unoccupied. 
In despair of finding Canadian Books to notice, we turn to such 
European and American works as may be written on Canada, 
its Trade, or Government; and fortunately, for our purpose, 
no less than three productions, emanating from persons of no 
ordinary pretensions, all published in Londen, in the present 
year, are ready at hand. Of the books by. Sir francis B. 
Head, and Sir Richard Bonnycastle, it is not our present pur- 
pose to speak, wishing to devote our attention in the present 
number to the work mentioned at the head of this article, a 
very extraordinary production, and worthy of more time than 
we can well allot to it. 


Judging from its-perusal, “ Hocnenacea ” is the book of a 
very young man; yet such we are told is not exactly the fact. 
It is edited by Mr. Eliot Warburton, who it appears has a 
brother in Canada, a captain inthe Royal Artillery ; and who, 
consequently, from his grade in that particular service, must 
be past the greenness of his youth. And yet, to read the 
book, one can hardly think s9, it is so fall of those most egre- 
gious blunders which few but the merest tyros in literature 
could commit. The author professes to have passed two years 
in Canada, chiefly at Quebec, and acknowledges to have made 
the jog-trot journey of every person travelling in Canada, 
viz :—passing from Quebec to Montreal, by steamer; thence 
by the same conveyance to Kingston, Toronto, and Niagara 
Fall ; thence by railroad and steamer to Albany and New 
York ; finishing by a trip to Boston, to take the steam packet 
for England. During this short tour, made in a few days, 
together with a land journey from Boston to Canada, the 
author acquired that information about Canada and_ the 
United States, with which he fills 8372 closely printed pages, 
and it must be admitted, makes « very readable volume,. that 
has excited much more notice than it deserves. It has been 
noticed and praised in Blackwood’s Magazine ; and the 
New York Albion, that lickspit of the Press, is enthusiastic in 
its favor. That itis wholly undeserving of such criticism— 
that it is veritably a book of blunders, from beginning to end, 
it isour present Intention to show; and though these humble 
pages may never reach the eyes of those persons in England 
and the United States, who have believed Capt. Warburton’s 
statements, yet under the faint hopesthat a stray number of 
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this Magazine may reach that destination, we shall expose a 
sufficient number of his gross blunders, to exhibit the little 
reliance to be placed upon the assertions of a man who writes 
upon such loose observation. With the author’s opinions, and 
they are many and obtrusive, we do not intend to war; altho’ 
if we succeed in showing that he knows nothing of the country 
he writes about, the reader will not place much dependence upon 
them. And now to the blunders of the book, and premising 
that we use the American Edition, we proceed, dipping into 
the volume hap-hazard.__ 

Parr Ist, page 121, “ During the last American War, in]813~ 
the whole of the Euglish squadron, on this lake (Ontario) was 
taken or destroyed by the Americans under Com. Chauncey.” 
(How a man of ordinary information, much less a British Officer, 
could make so gross a blunder,is impossible to conceive; and how: 
an editor in London could pass it over, is vet more incompre- 
hensible—still there is the fact before us.” Page 40, “ Oswego, 
an American town, nearly opposite Prescott.” Page 42, “Sir 
Charies Bagot was compelled, by ill health, to return to Eng- 
land, where he soon after died.” Page 39, “ Five hundred 
American sympathisers landed at Prescott ;” and at page 40, 
“Six of the Prescott Brigands were executed.” (Less ‘than. 
250 sympathisers landed, 143 were taken prisoners and 11 
were hanged.) Page 34, ‘* Colonel Moodie, a worthy veteran, 
and three of his friends were unfortunately seen riding towards 
Toronto: he was fired at from the tavern, fell, wounded in 
two places, and in a few hours was dead.” Page 32, * Sir 
John Colborne, with about thirteen hundred men, advanced 
towards this district, along the left bank of the Ottawa.”— 
Page 41, “ Fifty or sixty persons were transported.” Page 42, 
“In the Spring of 1845 the House of Assembly was dissolved.” 
Page 61, * Indian village of Lorette.”. ’ Page 117, * Opposite 
to the entrance of the St. Lawrence Canal is the Indian village 
of St. Regis.” Page 126, « At Toronto, laborers get five shil- 
lings a day,” (sterling of course.) Page 128, “ Hamilton 
has five thousand inhabitants.” Page 185, “« The principal 
rivers flowing into the St. Lawrence, are the Jaguenay and 
the Ottawa.” (There isno such river as the former, unless the 
Saguenay be meant, and had the author looked at the country 
he attempts to describe, he would have discovered that the 
Ottawa is the main branch of the river, and that the St. 
Lawrence falls into the latter at the Cascades.) Page 142, 
* The screw propelled steamboats, Jadenon the far shores of 
Lake Superior, can pass, with but sl ght delay from locks, to 
Montreal or Quebec.” (No delay in lockage occurs on the- 
downward passage, for all vessels can safely descend the 
rapids ; but until a/l the canals are finished, no screw propeller 
can re-ascend.) Page 143, © A duty of five per cent, is levied 
on English goods entering the Province, and from ten to fifteen 
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per cent. on foreign ; on these latter there is also generally an 
Imperial duty imposed.” (No one but a commercial man can 
relish the exquisite absurdity of this quotation.) Page 147, 
“The number of clergymen in the diocese of Toronto is 91— 
the incomes of many of these gentlemen are miserably small : 
some of them have not more than £69 a year; and a large 
number of them are allowed no glebe house or other resi- 
dence.” Page 152 “The remnant of the Indians who dwell 
within the bounds of Canada, profess the faith of Rome.”— 
Page 164, “ The Upper Canada Conservatives, who had been 
formerly dominant in their own province, went by the name 
of the ‘ Family Compact.’” Page 165, « A freehold of forty 
shillings a year, or the payment of ten pounds rent annually, is 
the qualification of voters.” (In towns only which send 
members, rent-payers are permitted to vote, and then the 
payment must be twelve pounds.) Page 165, “The registra- 
tion is said to. be very loose and imperfect.” (There is no 
registration of parliamentary voters of any kind whatever. in 
any part of Canada.) Page 165, “ The Executive Council or 
Ministry, consists of seven officials.” Pave 168, “ Within the 
last twenty years, several entire Scottish clans, nnder their . 
Chiefs—McNabs, Glengarries, and others, worthy of their war- 
like ancestors, have migrated hither.” (The first Glengav-ries 
came from the banks of the Hudson, in the time of the revolu- 
tionary war, and the only Chief who has made Canada his 
place of residence, is Chief McNab.) Page 170, « More than 
one hundred armed steamers bear her flag; (Iinglish,) the 
greater number of these could reach the Western Lakos.?— 
(When the Canada Canals are completed, such armed steamars 
as draw seven feet of water only, and are less than 200 feet’ 
Jong, may reach Lake Ontario; but the size of the Welland 
Canal prohibits the passage of even this small class of war 
steamers.) ‘ 

Independent of innumerable mistakes in miscalling and 
spelling the proper names in Lower Canada, the above are a 
few of the blunders which grace Part Ist, which treats of Canada 
only. In Part 2nd, devoted to the United States, the errors are 
if possible more gross. It somewhat surprises us, that our 
republican neighbors should have taken so little notice of them s- 
but probably they considered the man who called Pennsylvania 
“the Empire State,” and gave a reason for his ignorance, un- 
worthy of serious consideration. Information of Canada is much 
wanted in Great Britain ; but it is to be greatly regretted that 
hasty and incorrect statements should be foisted upon the 
Mother Country, in lieu of truth. It may be true, as Captain 
Warburton politely observes, “ Canada has as yet contributed 
very little or nothing to general literature,” but surely he dogs 
not mean to insinuate, that “ Hocuynaga,” written in Canada, 
Is any exception to the rule. 


* 
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We cannot dismiss this book-of blunders to the oblivion 
which awaits it, without remarking thit the editor, Mr. Ehot 
Warburton, is quite as obnoxious to censure as the author.— 
In the hurry of remark, it is quite possible, that Capt. War- 
burton might confoun! Commodore Chauncey and_ J.ake 
Ontario, with Commodore Perry and Lake Erie; but it 1s 
quite impossible, that any but a very ignorant man, could 
have allowed this, and the hundred other mistakes, to pass 
uncorrested, The truth is, © Hocneraca” is the. humbug 
book of the year, and the disgrace of ifs writing and publica- 
tion must be equally divided between author and editor. 


Letter on Free Trade and the Navigation of the St. Lawrence, addressed 


to the Earl. of Elgin and Kincardine, Governor General of Her Ma- 
jesty’s North American possessions 3 by James Buchanan, Esq., late 


Her Majesty’s Consul at New York: with an Appendix, shewing that 


it is contrary to the laws of England, to raise a Revenue from the 
Manufacture of Spirituous Liquors, as abetting crime. 8 vo., pp. 31. 
Scobie & Balfour, Toronto. - 


Mr. Buchanan has become a settler in Canada, after a 
long life spent in the service of his country, and being essen- 
tially a practical man, and well acquainted with the United 
States, 1ts commerce and policy, his opinions are well worthy 
the serious attention of all persons who wish to make them- 
selves acquainted with the arguments that can be adduced 
in favor of oepning the Trade of the St. Lawrence to the 
Americans. He writes clearly and forcibly, and his acces- 
sion to the Free Trade party at the prescnt juncture cannot 
be viewed with indifference. | 


following numerous errors occurred in No. 7,—Tale of ALtHam :—Page. 


347, live 17, after * acquainted ”? omit “ with.?? Page 350, line 14, for 
*could’nt”? read * meant to;”? line 24, for “in 9? read a.?? Page 352, 
line 24, after “when [*? insert “ cried; ?? line 32; for *He'and Mary ” 
read ‘6 Mary ind he.”? Paze 353, line 2,-for * no”? read & now 32? line 
34, for “stay”? read “remain.?? Page 355, line 3, for * interior?’ read 
‘¢ intense.”? Paze 357, line 44, after “take? omit  his.2?. Page 358, 
line 35, after * until 7? insert «* the moment before; 7? line 38, for ‘ since?? 
read ‘however as.”? Page 359, line 15, for ‘that ?? read ** thought.2— 


Paze 361, line 9, after “sealed ?? omit ‘ it.2. Page 363, last line of last. 


paragraph, after * way ” omit “ home.?? Page 364, line 27, after ‘* Co-> 


lonel?? insert’ * Brock.”? Page 265, 3rd last’ line, for * Miss”? read, 
‘ Alice.”? Page 366, line 14, for ¢ reviews? read “ reveries; ”? line 33, . 


for “aye”? read ‘age ;*?- tine 36, after “ eyes” omit **and,?? and for 
‘pair ?? read “ pace.” _ Page 368, line 19, after “ My ” omit ¢ first’; 7? 
line 32, after “ defiance”? insect a comma—no sentence. Page 370, line 
19, after ** you ” omit * on your return.?? 
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LEGENDS OF THE EARLY SETTLEMENTS. 


Ce 


BY CINNA. 


NO. III. 


DE SOULIS,°® 
THE RUNNER OF THE WOODS. 


PART II. 


In the conclusion of the first part we left De Soulis in the 
hands of the war-chief and his followers, who speedily con- 
trived a couch whereon to convey him to the upper part of 
the island, made of the interwoven stems of the alder, but he 
found himself so far recovered as to be enabled to stand and 
walk, and refused their proferred assistance. The young 
warrior, Mascawa, had come down with the others, and he 
bore on his countenance such evident marks of contempt and 
derision, at the ridiculous position in which the Frenchman 
had been placed through his want of skill or vigor, as easily to 
excite the attention of De Soulis, and induce him to exert 
himself to the utmost, to show his rival how little he had been 
inconvenienced by his late mishap. 

“Ts Nita wounded or disabled, that he must be carried on 
the shoulders of his friends?” he exclaimed, in an indignant 
tone. 

“ No—he is only chilled by the water, and will warm himself 
by a walk to the head of the island,”—-while at the same time 
his limbs trembled under him, and he still continued under the 
influence of a deadly sickness. 

“Not yet, not yet—my brother-in-law will repose himself 
before he sets out,—the war-chief and Ominee will remain 
with him,” said the chief, perceiving his weakness, and leading 
him to a bank, whereon he at once gladly reclined. Ominee 
hadretired to another part of the island, on the approach of her 


* Continued from the October Number, page 325. 
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father, but she was not so far away as not to be able to per- 
ceive all that waspassing. She saw De Soulis faltering forward 
in avain attempt to sustain himself, andr egardless of those who 
surrounded him, she glided to the spot to render him the aid he 
so much needed, at the moment her father himself interposed. 

« Nita must remain quiet at the command of the war-chief,” 
she half murmured to him, gazing at his pale countenance with 
an affrighted look, and seemingly undetermined what to do.— 
She was not long in perceiving in what light the matter was 
viewed by the young warriors, from the air of levity that 
prevailed among them, and turning witha flashing eye to- 
wards the group, she pointed to the canoe, and witha waive 
of her hand, ordered them to transport it over the portage to 
the head of the island. This they, were proceeding tu do, 
when Mascawa, seizing a paddle, and lifting the canoe in the 
air, strode into the stream, then easing down his burthen on 
the water, and stepping in lightly, he flourished his paddle, and 
shot out into the centre of the channel. “This is the canoe of 
Mascawa,” he shouted, “ and he never carries it by land where 
there is water to bear ;”’ and it was at once perceived that the 
young Indian made no vain boast of his prowess. 

He brought his canoe at once around so as to head the cur- 
rent, and then commenced propelling it forward, not contented, 
as had been the war-chief, with merely holding it stationary. 
To the amazement of all who beheld him, he succeeded in 
mastering the impetuous torrent, and gradually urged his bark 
upwards, with a steadiness and untiring energy which soon 
brought him to the head of the island, amid the joyous shouts 
of the war-chief and the young warriors, who had followed his 
progress along the bank, and who before this had deemed the 
feat totally impossible. He brought his canoe safely to the 
land, and stepping on the shore, he applied his foot to its end, 
and sent it far out into the stream, from whence it floated 
down again into the channel, and soon disappeared from view 
amid the breakers below. “ Go,” he cried, “ back again to 
the pale-face, and ask him to bring you hither in the same 
way—but he will tell you the task is more to his mind to abide 
in the company of children and women,—Mascawa no longer 
‘owns acanoe which has been contaminated by the touch of the 
pale serpent,” and he moved moodily away to the head of the 
portage, from whence he was seen shortly afterwards depart- 
ing alone for the island above, in one of the canoes which had 
been brought down to the assistance of the chief. De Soulis 
and Ominee arrived shortly afterwards from below, and the 
party embarked upward for the camping ground of the chief, 
without further delay. 

« Mascawa isa great brave, and the feat deserves a reward— 
what shall the Frenchman give to the follower of the war- 
chief?” enquired Ve Soulis of Ominee and her father, while 
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the latter was quietly paddling towards their place of destina- 
tion, in his beautifully adorned canoe. 

« The war-chief allows no presents to be given for such an 
achievement. The pale-face would soon make women of his 
warriors by his flattery. Does he deem Mascawa strong 1— 
Fle never saw the war-chief in his youth,” was the somewhat 
sulkly reply of the chief, who like many other important cha- 
acters, was not very anxious to allow rivals too near the 
throne, if we may believe the tradition. : 

“The war-chief was great, and is now, as the Mohawks 
have very well learned,” continued De Soulis, deigning to 
pamper the vanity of his friend in some small degree, for a 
very laudable purpose,—‘ but Nita believes the young brave 
deserving of reward for his having accomplished so daring an 
undertaking, and wishes to show his appreciation of his strength 
and skill. Moreover, Mascawa got none of the presents he 
first brought, on account of his not having been there to con- 
tend for them.” 

Ominee gazed upon the face of the young Frenchman with 
a scrutinising look, delighted to find him so far recovered as to 
assume his usual bantering tone, but dubious as to the interpre- 

tation to put on his reference to their trip to the southern shore, 
wherein Mascawa had been their escort. Pleased to have 
attracted her attention, which had hitherto been apparently 
diverted to other objects, De Soulis soon convinced both the 
war-chief and his daughter by his lively sallies, that he had lost 
nothing of that buoyancy and gaiety of manner for which he 
had been distinguished before his late disaster. 

They arrived at the camp-ground, and De Soulis again 
appeared arrayed in his richest garb, and assumed his most 
sprightly demeanor, while discussing with the several groups 
that surrounded him, all the particulars of his late desperate 
contest with the Matchi Monedo, but it was readily to be 
perceived that he felt excessively annoyed at what had befallen 
him, and the want of skill which he had exhibited before all 
the young warriors on an element which he had become so 
familiar during his residence in the Indian country. It was 
his ambition to be second to none of them in ail their trials of 
skill and strength, whether displayed on the water, or in the 
forest; in the trying exercises befitting the warrior, or the 
equally laborious exertions incident to the life of a hunter.— 
Such an emulation seems. to be natural to man, even after the 
refinements of society have operied the field of politics and 
religious discussion to his thirsty spirit of contradiction and 
disputation ; and none but the most effeminate—the denizens 
of cities—the gregarious multitudes, delighting in brick, or 
stone walls, in preference to green hills, or wide forests,— 
the skip-jack half-made-up, small fry, who kill themselves 
by dissipation, some of whom, it has been asserted, 
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have been known to possess, what, by a squeezing and. 
perversion of the language, have been called souls—we ap- 
prehend none but this singular race of people, will consider 
such emulation any other than exceedingly praiseworthy 
and patriotic, particularly in a country like this, surrounded 
in such a way, that if we are not able to fight our own baitles, 
we are not likely to hold our own in any other manner. 

De Soulis became aware in a very brief space that he had 
most decidedly lost caste with the tribe generally, and when 
he again repaired to the lodge of the war-chief, he found him 
vaunting not a little of the effective manner in which himself 
and Ominee had saved the life of his brother-in-law, in the 
mouth of the Matchi Monedo, whom he had conquered for the 
hundredth time at least. Ominee did not make her appear- 
ance, and De Soulis continued to evade the topic of his own 
mishap as best he might, though pressed rather perseveringly 
on the subject by the war-chief, who seemed determined on 
making known the fame of this his last achievement, to all 
who had ears to hear. In the evening he expected to have 
seen Ominee, but she failed to appear, and he went to his 
lodge harrassed and annoyed beyond measure at the position 
in which he was placed. In the morning afterwards he again 
went out upon the river, to endeavor to retrieve his fortunes 
by amore than ordinary exhibition of skill in managing his 
canoe and handling his fishing spear, but his company was 
evidently avoided by the young warriors, led on by Mascawa, 
and either from an over-zeal, or a fatality which on ordinary 
occasions would not have been noticed, he caught very few 
fish, and-in rounding the point of the island on his return, he 
again had the ill-luck to capsize his canoe, though now he was 
enabled to bring it safely to the land. He, however, retired 
to his lodge dispirited, amidst the suppressed merriment of the 
tribe, both old and young, among whom he appeared no longer 
to be the favorite of the first day. After some hour’s reflection, 
he saw that no other course lay open to him than to return to. 
his trading post at once, and on this he decided. He made 
known his intention to the war-chief, and received very slight 
inducements from him to remain. He also sought out Ominee, 
and having disclosed to her also his intention of leaving the 
island, owing to the bad feeling which the Big Buffalo and 
Mascawa had evidently excited against him,—her eye became 
dilated with delight on learning it. 

“ Nita does well,” she replied, “ when he returns, the young 
warriors will have forgotten his accident of yesterday, and 
they will no longer laugh at his want of skill as a swimmer,” 
and this she uttered in a tone of such calm indifference as 
completely to take De Soulis by surprise. | 

“ Laugh at me-—-Ominee!” he replied, in a tone of chagrin 
and excessive disappointment, gazing upon her steadily, as if 
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dubious of the meaning of her cold, formal words,—“ And 


which of the young warriors has thoughtit safe to make merry 
at the expense of Ferdinand De Soulis ?” 


“ All—all,—it is sad for Nita and his friends that he ever 
left his post below, to visit the war-chief, as before he came 
among them his name was never mentioned but with praise 
and admiration,” she replied to his interrogatory in the same 
freezing tone. ! 


All the work of Monsieur Mascawa, I perceive,” he half 
whispered to himself, ‘‘ and if I do not—” 


“Not alone Mascawa, but others,” she was saying, when 
their interview was interrupted by the entrance of the war- 
chief, and Ominee retired, without giving De Soulis another 
opportunity of seeing her during the day. He remained: 
gloomy and restless within his own lodge, at one time deter- 
mined on leaving the island without making any further 
attempt to see Ominee—at another, on the point of going over 
to his friend the war-chief, who had not yet altered his de- 
meanor in any particular towards him in consequence of what 
had happened, and demanding the hand of his daughter ; but 
he had some forebodings that his suit might not now be enter- 
tained by his friend, even if it were not distasteful to Ominee, 
until he had achieved something that might blot out the stain 
which now attached to his name. He therefore gave up the 
idea of risking a refusal from the chief, and yet his heart sunk 
within him when he contemplated his return without once 
more seeking an explanation from her. Perplexed by these 
contending thoughts, it was evening before he again shewed 
himself abroad, nor would he then have done so had it not. 
been necessary for him to add some fresh gum to his canoe, 
preparatory to his start on the morrow. 


When De Soulis had made all his arrangements for an early 
start in the morning, he again sought the cabin of the war- 
chief, to take his leave of that worthy and his daughter. He 
found them together, and from the confusion of Ominee, he had 
reason to believe that their conversation had some relation to 
himself. 

“The friend of the war-chief departs before the sun-rising 
to-morrow, and he has come to take his leave of him for the 
last time,” said De Soulis, in a tone indicating that his temper 
had been somewhat chafed. The war-chief looked at him with 
astonishment, and Ominee turned way her face, on which the 
blush, kindled at his entrance, instantaneously gave place toa 
deadly paleness. 

“For what reason does my brother-in law leave us never 
more to return?” enquired the chief in a serious tone. 


“Because I have found the tribe of the war-chief so unjust 
to me,” replied De Soulis. 
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«The war-chief is sorry,” said he after remaining silent for 
a length of time, during which Ominee held her head averted, 
apparently diligently engaged on acurious piece of braid-work 
which she held in her hand. 

“The friend of the war-chief might be sorry too, were he not 
too indignant at the foul wrong done him,” replied De Soulis. 

“ How,” enquired the war-chief in a severe tone. 


‘ How? And am I asked that now ?” exclaimed the French- 
man highly excited. “How? By the unfair and base conduct 
of Mascawa and those who join him against me; but they have 
not done with me. I will bring them down as I would the 
panther in my path.” 


“ Does the pale-face suppose he can conquer any of the fol- 
Jowers of the war-chief? ” enquired the chief evidently getting 
excited also. 


« Any, and all—crush them like the pebble under his-heel,” 
said De Soulis, grinding his heel on the turf. 

“Ha! The pale-face deals largely in words—perhaps he. 

would like to show the tribe some of his strength. He can be 
gratified to morrow—if he have not the false tongue of the 
Mohawks let him remain, and convince the war-chief by his 
deeds,” said the chief in a sarcastic tone. 
_ No+the Frenchman is a brave—and he will no longer 
remain with those who depend on numbers to put him down-— 
if he ever come again, it will be to show the war-chief that he 
is not without followers also,” said De Soulis angrily, and he 
arose and was about to leave the lodge. | | 

«Nita will remain, and show the war-chief,” said Ominee 
half rising, and at the same time gazing upon him with a look 
so imploring and so anxious as completely to unsettle his 
determination and mollify his anger. . 

“ He calls himself a brave—the war-chief has given him a 
chance of proving himse!f such to-morrow, before his tribe— 
otherwise let him depart, and be called a child forever after- 
wards. Does not the pale-face know that a brave and a 
warrior can be disgraced by one act; in the Matchi Moneto 
the pale-face was disgraced, and the war-chief saw it with all 
his tribe,” said the chief, now for the first time evincing a slight 
feeling of interest, in having De Soulisendeavor to wipe off 
the stain upon his fame. , 

‘‘Nita is a brave, and will show the war-chief,” reiterated 
Ominee, again looking beseechingly on her lover. 

‘And will the war-chief-give the pale-face his daughter as 
his wife, if he do remain?’ enquired De Soulis, still hesitating. 
~ “Qminee can only be the wife of a warrior without a stain,” 
hastily interrupted the maiden. | 


“The war-chief’s daughter has given his answer,” replied 
the chief, 
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« This then is my only course, Nita will defer his return— 
he will show the war-chief and his tribe who it is that they 
despise for this foolish accident,” said De Soulis gaily, again 
taking his seat at the feet of Ominee, who contrary to her 
wont, now entered freely into conversation with the French- 
man—her sparkling eyes, and buoyant manner, evincing the joy 
she experienced at his determination to remain to regain his 
lost laurels. 

That evening De Soulis repaired early to his cabin to gain 
some nesessary rest, which the annoyances which had beset 
him for the last four-and-twenty hours had prevented him 
obtaining, knowing full well as he did, that the ordeal through 
which he would called on to pass to regain his reputation with 
the tribe, would be one requiring the exercise of his every energy. 

He was quietly reposing on his fragrant couch of hemlock, 
when his sleep was interrupted by the entrance of one of the 
young braves, who after having enjoined silence upon him, bade 
him arise and follow him. ‘The first thought which struck De 
Soulis was that some mischief was intended him, but the man- 
ner of the young Indian at once dispelled this idea, for he 
trembled violently, and evinced such anxiety for the French- 
man’s departure with him, as scarcely to permit him time to 
search out and put on his cloak, which he had mislaid and could 
not readily find in the dark. Notwithstanding the haste 
required of him, he found time, however to gird himself. with 
his sash, in which he thrust two heavy pistols, with long barrels, 
and ashort, formidable couteau de chasse which he ustially wore. 

“ The pale-face does well,” said the Indian, at once divining 
the Frenchman’s purpose, “let him come with his weapons of 
war, but he must make no noise.” | tt 
«The friend of the pale-face shall have no fault to find,” said 
De Soulis, emerging into the open air. 

The encampment of the Indians was mostly formed on the 
lower bank of the lower bank of the island, but the lodge of 
the war-chief was somewhat higher np, and that occupied 
by De Soulis was in the extreme rear, and not far from where 
the low stunted groves of spruce and pine commenced. The 
night was tempestuous, but the wind was hot and oppressive, 
and De Soulis followed his guide with a feeling of depression 
on his spirits altogether unusual with him. The young warrior 
led him direct to the lodge of the war-chief, and tapping lightly 
on the bark on the outside, which was answered in the same way 
within, he withdrew a few paces after pointing to als opening 
which was made in that part of the fabric occupied by Ominee 
by the withdrawal of a skin which was hung before it on the 
inner side. Interpreting the gesture of the Indian as a sign 
for him to enter the lodge, De Soulis at once passed through 
the opening and stood within the apartment of Ominee: A 
small:lamp of earthen ware, replenished with venison tallow, 
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burned in one corner, and before him sat. the war-chief’s 
daughter, with her head drooping on her bosom, and her long 
black hair dishevelled over her shoulders. She started to her 
feet on his entrance, and at once drew the skin before the 
Opening, so as completely to conceal the light from without. 

“The war-chief’s daughter has sent for Nita through an 
impulse that she could not resist. Her tribe have proclaimed 
him disgraced, but they are warriors, and know not how to 
judge those of another nation. Nita was never disgraced in 
the eyes of Ominee, though the daughter of the war-chief 
could not say it. She is a woman and must do as she is 
required by others,” said the maiden, in the soft language of 
her country, while she stood before De Soulis in a state of 
intense agitation, the large tear bedewing her eloquent eye. 

“ Nita laughs at all this from her tribe, and never supposed 
Ominee could be so unjust as impute blame to him for what 
could not be avoided on his part, though she may have been 
constrained by her friends to appear cold towards him,” said 
DeSoulis, leading her to the seat she had occupied, and seating 
himself beside her to await the denouement of such strange 
conduct on the part of herself and the young warrior. 

“Ominee is grateful to Nita for his good opinion of her, 
which her conduct to him does not deserve, but she has 
sent for him on a subject of far more importance to him 
than the expression of her gratitude. Nita is in danger 
from the friends of her father,” she half whispered to him, 
laying her hand on his arm. The Frenchman bounded to his 
feet, and drew one of the weapons from his belt, before 
recollecting himself. | 

“In what way, Ominee?” he asked hastily. | 

“Through the hatred of the Big Buffalo and Mascawa.— 
The tribe are sitting in Council deciding on Nita’s fate. It is 
alleged that he is in alliance with the Mohawks, and has come 
here to betray those whom he pretends to be friendly with,” 
said Ominee, looking upon him with the same anxious exprese 
sion of countenance which she had first exhibited, as if the 
belief of his being a spy had gained some slight ascendancy 
over even her unsuspecting nature. | 

“Ah! that is the latest invention of these men—is it 2” 
enquired he,-—* Well, and what is to be my doom for this 
freshly discovered crime—is that decided on, Ominee?” cone 
tinued he, striding back and forth ina high state of excite- 
dep while his hand played instinctively with the butt of his 
pistols, 

“The doom of death !|—my father has sent word to me by 
the young warrior who conducted Nita hither, and he must 
now leave the island, or fall a victim to their vengeance,—but 
stay, Nita, neither my father the war-chief, nor his daughter, 
believes the false-hearted warriors—he is doing all in hia power 
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for Nita, but to no effect. Omine2 makes one request of her 
father’s guest: Let him forget both her father and herself.— 
They deserve noother fate, from the manner in which he has 
been insulted by their friends.” | 

“Yes, Ominee,—forget you—until he returns to undeceive 
the tribe, and prove the falsehoods of his enemies, and that 
will be but a few moons,” he said to her fondly, while he took 
her hand ard pressed it to his lips in admiration of her noble. 
adhesion to him, through all the evil machinations by which he 
was beset. 

The maiden took from her bosom an Indian ornament of 
diminutive size, upon which she breathed for a brief space, and 
then suspended it around the Frenchman’s neck, by a ribbon 
braided from the bark of the moose-wood. A smile overspread 
her agitated features when she had accomplished this, and she 
said mournfully—* That is the present of the Indian maiden to 
the pale-face brave, and it is the charmed amulet from the 
great medicine man of her tribe, to save him in the hour of 
danger.” 

De Soulis smiled while holding it in his hand and regarding 
it; but he neither by word nor action indicated to her that he 
had not the fullest confidence in its hidden properties to avert 
evil from his head. 

“Nita receives the present of Ominee, and will wear it 
continually for her sake,—will Ominee do the same by the 
poor offering he makes her?” he enquired, taking a heavy 
golden chain from his neck, and presenting it to her. 

“The Indian maiden dare not,” replied she, withdrawing 
her hand, and averting her face. 

“The poor and friendless pale-face will not insist on her 
taking it—but will she receive nothing from him as a token 
that she once knew him, now that he is about leaving her, 
perhaps for ever,” said De Soulis, in accents of the deepest 
melancholy. | : 

“ Nita is aware,” commenced the maiden, but.her voice died 
away so that her words could not be understood. 

“ Then, farewell,” hastily ejaculated De Soulis, as the signal 
was given from without by the young warrior, that there was 
danger in further delay. 

“Nita!” whispered the maiden, and De Soulis turned on 
his heel, to encounter again that look of indescribable anguish 
which had first startled him on meeting her. He approached 
her, and then the deep fountains of her heart burst forth in a 
passionate gush of tears. The Frenchman no longer indulged 
feelings of injured pride, but rushed to support her, and with 
all the fondness of a lover led on by an uncontrollable destiny, 
he besought her in the most passionate terms to unite her fate 
with his, and leave the island at once. 

B 
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« Nita will hunt the deer for his courageous and high-souled 
Ominee, bv the great salt lake of his kindred, the pale-faces.— 
The fish of the mountain streamlets, and the honey from the 
groves of cedar, will he bring to glad the cabin of the Kniste- 
neaux maiden,—then shall Nita be happy in gazing in the eyes 
of her who left all to love him,” whispered he with an enthu- 
siasm,-engendered by his hope of success. 

«The Indian maiden’s father!” replied Ominee, when he 
had succeeded in assuaging her tears, and was multiplying his 
high-wrought inducements for her to leave the island, and 
become his wife. 

«Her father—he too will come in more propitious times to 
share the cabin of Nita, far down the mighty Cadaragui, to the 
salt lake ;” but the interview between them was here put an 
end to by the young warrior rushing in, with terror in his 
countenance, »nd declaring that the Council had broken up, 
and that the doom of death had been pronounced on De Soullis. 
Ominee seized his hand, and pointed out to him the way by 
which he was to escape. Behind the grove which lay. in the 
rear of the lodge which he had occupied, a canoe had been 
secreted. This the young warrior would convey to the 
southern side of the island, and embark with De Soulis for the | 
forests beyond the river, until the next night, when they could 
float down the river unperceived, to his post below. 


-«Qminee cannot depart with Nita, but she will remember 
him for ever,” said she, in a tender tone. 


« She shall yet be the wife of Nita, and he swears it,” said 
De Soulis, clasping her to his heart, in a hasty embrace, and 
the next moment he had bounded after the young warrior, 
who glided swiftly before him, to gain the shelter of the grove. 


De Soulis continued to follow his Indian guide until they 
arrived in the verge of the grove, when he bethought himself 
that he was leaving the most necessary weapon for his protec- 
tion behind him, in his carabine, which he had left in his lodge. 
In a hurried whisper he informed his guide of the circumstance, 
and expressed his determination at all hazards to regain it.— 
The Indian exhibited dissatisfaction at the delay, but finding 
De Soulis resolute in refusing to move forward without his gun, 
le stated his intention to go for it himself. This De Soulis 
permitted him to do, after having been informed of the danger 
he would incur of being taken, were he to venture himself.— 
The Indian departed, and De Soulis sat down at the root of 
a tree to await his return. He had been seated but a short 


time, when a strange sensation of impending danger came 
over him, such as he never felt before. His heart throbbed 
violently, and his brain whirled so as to oblige him to lean his 
head against a tree for support. He remained thus for a few 


moments, when a noise as of some ob’ect stealthily approach- 
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ing could be distinctly heard by him, and almost at the same 
moment le heard a twig break over his head. He turned his 
eye upward, and directly above him, in the dim starlight, he 
perceived the ‘form of a man gliding down towards him. De 
Soulis half raised himself, and silently drew one of his pistols, 
when the form bounded fromthe tree and stood before hitm.— 
De Soulis levelled his weapon, and in doing so, he saw that 
the back of the Indian was towards him, that he was arrayed 
differently from the tribe with whicb he had been living, more 
articularly in his head dress, which was one evidently warlike, 
with the high plume quivering above. From the actions of 
the Indian, the Frenchman at once perceived that he had 
escaped unnoticed, and that the strange warrior was intent 
upon the motions of some one in the distance. He heard him 
draw his bow from, the loop which held it to his back, and 
apply his knee to it for the purpose of stringing it, and then 
he drew an arrow froma sheaf by his side, in readiness for 
;mmediate use. The Indian then stood one step forward, and 
remained stationary and silent. After a moment's reflection, 
De Soulis had no doubt but he intended mischief to the young 
warrior who had gone for his gun, who was then probably on 
his return, and believing this, he raised his pistol to fire. The 
Indian heard the rustling of his cloak, and turned towards him, 
but his attention was diverted by the approach of the object 
he had been watching, which proved to be the guide. He 
raised his bow, and De Soulis, well knowing that there was 
now no time to be lost, if he wished to save the young war- 
rior’s life, at once discharged his pistol, and at the same time 
sprang forward upon the savage, bearing him to the ground. 
His guide sprang f rward on the instant with a cry of sur- 
prise, and at once threw himself upon the strange Indian, who 
had arisen with De Soulis from the ground and was making 
desperate exertions to free himself. While the guide was 
engaged in extricating his knife from its sheath by his side, for 
the purpose of giving the finishing stab tothe warrior, both De 
Soulis and himself were hurled to the ground by him with an 
irresistible force, and when they had again sprang to their feet, 
he was no where again to be seen. The report of fire-arms at 
once aroused the whole encampment of the Knisteneaux, and 
as the greater part of the warriors, led on by the Big Buffalo, 
were at that moment in search of the Frenchman, whose 
absence from his lodge had been reported to them ere the 
Council separated, they with one accord, with such weapons as 
could be caught up on the instant, rushed in a body towards 
the spot from whence the shot came, hot doubting to find one 
of their number fallen by his hands. Ere they entered the wood 
they made the air re-echo with their war-cries, and ran forward 
clamorously to wreak their vengeance on their victim, of whose 
escape they had no fear. Luckily for De Soulis and his guide, 
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the infuriated crowd did not take the exact direction where 
they now stood, overcome as they were with surprise and awe 
at their contact with the strange warrior, and at the tumult 
which had occurred in the camp. ‘ 

“ What is it, Wasga?” enquired De Soulis of his guide, who 
stood with one foot advanced and his ear intently turned in the 
direction in which their pursuers had entered the wood. 


“ The voice of the Big Buffalo—I hear it—and he moves on 
the footsteps of Nita. Nita will follow Wasga and be yet safe,” 
replied the guide, moving towards the open space with the 
stealthy and quick pace of the fox. De Soulis followed, and in 
a brief space he found himself on the beach of the south-western- 
most point of the island. 

« Nita will remain on the sand until Wasga returns with his 
canoe—let him crouch low and not move,” gaid the guide, taking 
a course along the shore towards the encampment. De Soulis 
remained a few moments on the beach, and then thinking he 
could perceive better what was transpiring in the camp by 
moving further down the bank, he made the best of his way 
to a large tree which stood alone with its broad limbs drooping 
over the water, and took his station beside it. Not long had 
he stood there when he heard a solitary whoop far in the 
wooded part of the island, which he conceived to be the harsh 
voice of the Big Buffalo, to which he was no stranger. Imme- 
diately upon the echoes of this cry dying away, another shout 
was heard from the same quarter, but of a different tone, and 
then there simultaneously broke forth a succession of the most 
fearful cries, prolonged and deafening—at one time partially 
lulling, and again bursting out higher and higher still, with 
renewed shrillness and volume, until the sounds seemed to be 
approaching the very spot where he stwod, and to fill the air 
around him as if uttered in his immediate vicinity. Instinct- 
ively he shrunk close to the tree, and while in the act of moving 
he was startled by the approach of his guide running at his 
utmost speed along the shore. De Soulis raised a pebble from 
his feet, and dropped it in the path of the Indian, who halted 
on the instant, and glanced hurriedly arqund him. 

“ Wasga—'is I,” exclaimed De Soulis, directing his voice 
down towards the guide, in a half whisper. “ What is it, 
Wasga?” he continued, as the Indian rcognised, and bounded 
up the bank towards him. 

“Ominee ! Ominee !” he cried, seizing the Frenchman’s 
hand, and hurrying him at a rapid pace. towards the en- 
campment. ; 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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BY JOHN S. CUMMINS, ESQ. 


CHAPTER X. 


* The world of waters is our home, 
And merry men are we ; 
The hollow oak our palace is— 
Our heritage the sea.”"—Old Song. 

They dashed like lightning past the sloop, and the momen- 
tary excitement passed poor, Annesley leant his head upon 
his hands and gave uncontrolled sway to his bitter feelings ; 
from almost his infancy he had been the sport of fortune, but 
hitherto he always had some kind heart to sympathise with his. 
When persecuted by his uncle, Miss Gregory, and even by 
his father, Mary Weedon’s unvarying kindness had been a 
balm to~his wounded feelings, and latterly he had enjoyed a 
happiness as perfect as this world affords, in the society of 
Bushe, and their kind hearted friends at Mountjoy Square.— 
Those days of sunshine contrasting with the present gloom, 
rendered his wretchedness the more acute. Their late ren- 
contre with the Savage, proved with sufficient clearness that 
the crew in whose power he was were desperadoes, whose 
only law was the will of their chief. With Ingram’s destina- 
tion or ulterior views respecting himself, he was wholly 
unacquainted,—he only knew that it was by Quill’s agency 
that he had been thrown into his hands, and from Weedon’s 
having appeared before the Magistrates, he felt convinced 
that his uncle was at the bottom of it, and the conviction was 
far from alleviating his uneasiness. Lord Altham had ever 
proved his evil genius;—look in what direction he would he 
could perceive no vista of hope,—Bushe would undoubtedly on 
his return do his utmost to trace him, but no clue had been left 
which afforded the slightest hope of his succeeding. Annesley 
was well aware that his friend was indebted for much to Mr. 
Quill, and most probably the crafty old Attorney would account 
plausibly to his nephew for his disappearance. Reader,do you 
blame the forlorn boy ?—his misery found vent in tears. 

His dreary imaginings were interrupted by a hand being 
placed kindly on his shoulders, he raised his head—it was the 
young sailor who had so promptly seconded Van Ransallaer’s 
executions during the lull. He was a handsome lad, and 
though wearing the dress of an ordinary seaman, even the 
most cursory glance shewed that he was a gentleman. When 


his eyes met those of our hero, their expression was— 
wae * Amongst this motley crew 

Of Irish English, Yankees, and what not, 

The only gentlemen seem I and you, | 

So let us be acquainted as we ought.” 


Wines - 


2 Continued from the December Number, page 427, 
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He too had suffered deeply, and had bitterly felt that injus- 
tice and rank villany may be covered by the gilded trappings 
of high station as well as with the rags of the mere pauper felon. 
He was about addressing Annesley when the Captain’s steward 
came to inform him that he was wanted in the cabin. Merely 
pressing Annesley’s hand, he turned to obey, but that kind look 
and grasp had taken away half the weight that oppressed the boy, 
he felt that he was no longer alone in the world. After a few 
minutes Jemmy’s new friend returned. 

‘J find that I am to be second mate here, and I have asked 
the Captain to put you in my watch—come, cheer up boy.— 
Go down to the skipper now, he wants to have a talk with you, 
and you shall tell me all about yourself bye and bye,—there, 
down with you.” 

* But, tell me sir, was not that an DEnglish ship we were 
fighting with just now, and are you not an Englishman ?”, 

The question was a_ trying one to him to whom it was 
addressed,—he colored highly as he replied after some hesita- 
tion— 

« Yes, yes, both your suppositions are correct, but we have 
no time to talk now, you must go down to the skipper at once.” 

Assisted by his new friend, Jemmy staggered to the companion. 
He found Ingram and Van Ransallaer discussing a glass of grog, 
they were in high spirits at the events of the morning,—the 
former addressed Annesley as he entered— 

“T say boy bring yourself to a mooring on that locker, and let 
us have a squinny at your log.” 

The lad stared, not understanding, of course, one word of 
what was said to him. 

«What are you gaping at, you grampus ?—oh, I see—well 
then sit down and tell me all you know about ycurself. What 
induced old Quill to be so anxious to provide fer you at the 
Cape,—who and what are you ?” 

Annesley took the seat he was directed, and cross-questioned 
by Ingram, made him acquainted with all he knew of his 
history. ; 

“Quite of a piece with that respectable gentleman’s ugual 
practice ; but youngster I don’t happen to be bound to Africa 
just at present, and even if I was, I am not quite certain that 
I should feel inclined to carry out our old acquaintance’s kind 
instructions respecting you. What say you to hanging your 
hammock for a ceuise or two in the Xarifa ?” 

© That I never will with my own consent,” replied the boy 
firmly. - | | 

* You won't, hey ! and why so, if I may take the liberty of 
enquiring ?” | 

“Taman Englishman, sir,.and the, first moment I was al- 

4Jowed-to-come-on*deck I found~you fighting with <my- coun- 
trymen,—I cannot remain here longer than I'am compelled.” 
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« learken to the young sarpent—leave him to me Capting 
for half an hour, and I guess I'll fix him so as he'll ship 
pretty quick.” 

« As how Van 2” 

«Just keel-haul once or twice, and you'll find he’ll be ready 
enough.” 

«No! no! Jake—damn it man I like the boy’s feelings,—! 
remember when I felt the same—but no matter. I say, boy, 
what did this country of your’s do for you that you stick up for 
itso? Y’msure from your story, you don’t owe it much.— 
What do you intend doing with yourself? IT have promised 
to keep you out of the way, and I never break my word for 
good or ill, so you. cannot return. Would you like to be a 
sailor 1” 

« J should, but not on board this ship.” 

‘6 Well, confound you, if you have a mind to learn, you shall, 
and to satisfy you, I promise not to ask you to join in the 
fighting, if indeed anything of the kind is to happen again. I 
must and will keep you on board whether you will or not, so 
if you have a fancy for the sea, P’il put you in Mr. St. Aubin’s 
watch,—come, what say you !” 

«“ Why sir, if I must stay on board, I should rather not be 
idle, and on the conditions you name, [ have no objection.” 

«Then that will do—get on deck now,—I will desire the 
steward to sling a cot for you in one of the spare state-rooms— 
you mess aft—be off.” : 

When Annesley left the cabin, Van fixed his little twink!ing 
eyes on his superior, and puffed his cigar industriously for 
some seconds, seemingly in expectation of being addressed by 
the skipper; this, however, not being the case, after two or 
three haws, he broke out— 

“« Well, ’m blowed, but I never can realise you, Capting.— 
{rather reckon I’d ha’ fixed that youngster’s flint another 
fashion.” 

“1 know you would, Van, but this is the fact :—the time 
was when every thought he has expressed was my own. I 
feel for him too, for I also have suffered by Quill’s villany. I 
was irretrievably ruined by his legal sagacity and my own 
folly ; but this poor lad is, I can plainly see, a person of conse- 
quence, and though I will keep my word to that usurious old 
swindler, more especially on account of the services he has 
lately rendered us (though I well know his motives for them 
too,) yet I will not further injure the boy,—the time may come 
when circumstances may allow me, without injury to Quill, to 
restore him to his friends.” 

« Well, Capting, you know best—taint no consarn of mine ; 
but I don’t like the youngster any the better for being a person 
of consequence, as you call him,—do you believe this story of 
his being a lord’s son 7” wi 7 
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“Why faith, Van, from the very circumstance of Quill’s 
anxiety to get rid of him, I think his story probable, and if it 
be true, this is lad not only a nobleman’s son, but he is himself 
the Earl of Altham.” | 
“ Well, so be it, but ’tis my first watch to-night, so I'll turn 
in.” 

Annesley found his new friend, St. Aubin, pacing the 
quarter deck, having assumed the station assigned him by the 
skipper. 

“ Well, youngster,” he enquired, “ have you shipped 7—I 
hope the Captain has induced you to join my watch.” 

“Tam prisoner on board, and am glad to have the opportu- 
nity of learning a profession which will render me independent, 
so I have accepted Captain Ingram’s offer to place me under 
you, but with the condition that I am not to be expected to 
take any part against my country. I cannot see that I do 
wrong in this; but will you pardon my asking how you recon- 
cile yourself to your present situation ? ” 

“Mine is a long and a sad~story—you will not blame me 
when you have heard all,—but here comes the Captain,—it 
will serve to beguile the middle watch, which we have I think 
to-night.” 

The violence of the squall had passed, and the sea in some 
measure gone down, the Xarifa was brought to the wind, and 
Ingram shaped his course for the mercantile capital of the 
Western Hemisphere. Our hero’s cot was slung aft, and he 
was installed in the cabin. During the second watch, St. 
Aubin commenced his story—we conceive it will be read 
with more interest as a continuous narrative, than if we suf- 
fered it to be interrupted, as it frequently was, by their pro- 
fessional duties. Thus then it ran:— 

‘‘My father who was a military officer of rank, and distin- 
guished service, dying whilst I was yet in my nurse’s arms, it 
was my lot to be the idol, during my childish days, of a doting 
mother, and an almost as doting aunt, my father’s maiden 
sister, who resided with us; my first acquaintance with mis- 
fortune was brought about by the sudden death of my remain- 
ing parent, when I was about twelve years old. My father’s 
brother, who was a captain in the navy, attended the funeral, 
and we walked together as chief mourners. How well 1 
remember the chill of horror which shook me as the earth, the 
ashes, and the dust, fell with a hollow noise upon my mother’s 
coffin, When all was over I crept to my room, and for the 
first time, tears cooled my burning brain. My uncle having 
allowed me to pass some hours in solitary meditation, came in, 
and without speaking, led me to my aunt’s room, where it 
appears they had passed the intervening time in forming plans 


for my future disposal, The result of their conference he in- 
formed me of— 
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“« Are you aware, my dearest nephew, that your mother’s 
income died with her, and that you are totally unprovided for. 
Your aunt was anxious that you should remain with her, and 
that she should provide for you; but this, although her pro- 
perty is ample, I feel convinced you would not consent to, 
even were your affairs however in a different situation: were 
Iin your case, I should much prefer an active life,—as it is, 
there is not a choice. Your aunt and 1 will cheerfully bear 
the expenses attendant on your preparing for any profession 
you may choose. I have received intimation that I shall be 
appointed to the command of a frigate in the next Gazette, 
and if you adopt my advice, 1 should recommend you to join 
her as a midshipman. I need not say that I will endeavor to 
supply the place of those you have lost. What say you to my 
proposition 2? ’ 

“ My uncle had assumed the tone most likely to further his 
views, in treating me as a man,—TI at once gratefully accepted 
his offer,—he left us the next day, and a week after wrote to 
“my aunt desiring that I should be sent to him at Portsmouth. 
My*poor aunt was almost broken hearted at the parting, and I 
half determined to give up the navy, but the recollection of 
my promise to my uncle came to strengthen my resolution. I 
took an affectionate leave of my relative, and commenced my 
pilgrimage in the world. Happy would it have been for me 
if I had suffered my love for her to have conquered, but it 
was not my destiny. 

‘* My noviciate as a midshipman was during a period of 
constant war, so you may suppose it was not without incident, 
but it would be foreign to my present purpose to enter on a 
recital of it. My uncle was uniformly kind to me, as indeed 
to all who had the pleasure of serving under him, and he only 
evinced partiality by giving me private instructions in the 
‘details of our profession. I had constant letters from my aunt, 
who kept me liberally supplied with money, indeed far more 
so than my wants required,—I had also the pleasure of paying 
‘her one or two visits. After I had served the usual time, I 
had no difficulty in passing my examination, almost imme- 
‘diately after which our ship was paid off, and re-commissioned 
‘for the Mediterranean station. The time she was in port 1 
passed with my kind aunt,—the day I joined was the last of 
my happiness. I was placed in the second lieutenant’s watch, 
and to him I owe all my subsequent misfortunes. .He soon 
found out that I was plentifully supplied with money, whilst 
his resources were limited to his pay, and rightly supposing that 
I should bleed freely, pretended a great liking for me. J never 
could get on without a friend, so unfortunately for me 1. met 
this fellow’s advances half way. His manners were bland in 
the extreme, towards those at least with whom it suited him 
to stand well. During the voyage he inflamed my mind with 
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descriptions of the pleasures to which he proposed to intro- 
duce me at Gibraltar, and during our stay there, whenever he 
went ashore, he obtained leave for me to accompany him.— 
The scenes to which we repaired together it is not necessary 
to recapitulate. Of course I had not passed unscathed the 
ordeal of the gun-room of a frigate for six years, but I now for 
the first time became habitually vicious. My friend allowed 
me generally the pleasure of paying our way, and finding my 
resources unexhausted, (asmy aunt had been more than ordi- 
narily liberal at our last parting,) he commenced instructing 
me in the mysteries of billiards and ecarté. My uncle, of course, 
had not the slightest suspicion of what was going on forward, 
for, Mr. Linty, of paddle-box notoriety, (who will no doubt be 
generally recognised in the service by a soubriquet which his 
infamous notoriety has made pretty well known,) was one of the 
profoundest dissemblers I ever met. When we dined together 
at the Captain’s table he talked more to me than to any one 
else, and generally contrived that our conversation should turn 
on professional subjects, on which, to do him justice, he was 
remarkably well informed,—report. indeed, says, that,,,after 
being disgracefully turned out of his berth by one of the best 
Captains in the service, who, it would appear, had penetrated 
the mask which he sedulously wore, he regained the favor of 
the Admiralty by a series of scientific public lectures which he 
delivered at Portsmouth. My uncle thought I was in excellent 
hands, and was much pleased that I was constantly in Linty’s 
society. Thus matters went on for a year, during which, 
whenever we were in port, our orgies were repeated. My 
friend had enlichtened me as to the art of bill drawing, of the 
proceeds of which he borrowed half and won a considerable 
portion of the remainder. My poor aunt for some time paid 
my bills without reluctance, though when I remember their 
frequency and amount, I wonder they did not alarm her.— 
Linty was promoted into one of the small craft on the station, 
and I being the senior mate on board, got acting orders as 
lieutenant. Though I heartily despised the fellow, I. much felt 
his loss, as I had scarcely another intimate acquaintance in the 
ship. About a month after Linty left us, we went into Smyrna, 
where a packet of English letters reached us. I found one 
from my aunt,—she asked most affectionately what I could want 
with the large sums of money which her banker’s account 
shewed had been drawn by me during the last nine months, 
and intimated that she had felt it to be her duty to write to 
my uncle on the subject ;. she further stated that she had 
ordered the banker to refuse any drafts which should be offered 
in my name, unless authenticated by the Captain’s endorsement. 
Now for the first time, the full turpitude of my conduct flashed 
on me ; I was myself astonished at the amount of my various 
bills which her letter gave from the banker's account referred 
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to,—I could at first scarcely credit that 1 had drawn so many. 
My unpleasant meditations were interrupted by a message 
from the Captain, desiring my presence. My uncle was pacing 
the cabin with hasty strides when I entered—I never saw him so 
much agitated,—he put my aunt’s letter into my hands, only say- 
ing—‘ There sir, read that, and account for it if you can.’ 

« T was overwhelmed,—lI stood staring at the paper he gave 
me unable to read one word,—but too well I knew its contents. 

« «Henry, he said at length, stopping opposite me, ‘I see it 
is all tootrue. I had hoped for other things from you,—you may 
go now, at another time when we are both more calm I will 
require an explanation from you.’ 

“] was mechanically leaving the cabin when he cailed me 
back. ‘Mr. Linty must have known of this, boy,—since he 
left the ship I have heard a character very different from my 
opinion of him. You must be candid with me,—did he know 
of your drafts ?’ 

“ «He did sir.’ : 

“* And was it in his company the money was spent ?” 

By a series of similar questions, my uncle elicited the entire 
truth from me; I was in no humor to palliate my conduct, and 
after an hour’s conversation, I left the cabin, reconciled with 
him. His indignation against Linty was extreme,—he told me 
he was resolved to report the whole affair to the Admiralty.— 
Had his life been spared all would have been well; but that 
evening he was very unwell, and the next day he was ina 
violent fever which was at the time raging fearfully in Smyrna, 
Oh! what agony I suffered as I sat by his sick bed,—his very 
ravings were about me. A few days after, all that remained 
of my kind uncle was consigned to the tomb. We sailed imme- 
diately for Malta, and on joining the Admiral, another Captain 
was appointed to our ship. The brig commanded by Linty 
lay in the road. A merchant of the town who had formerly 
shewn me much civility, came on board to dine with the 
ward-room mess, on the same day that Linty was the Captain’s 
guest. My friend wishing to be put ashore, and our boats 
being all engaged, I wrote to Linty requesting that he would 
permit his gig, which was alongside, to put Mr. ———— ashore. 
But times were changed,—I rather think my uncle must have 
written and let him know that he was aware of his conduct,— 
at all events he did not condescend to answer my note ; and 
on leaving, passed me on deck without even the slightest recog- 
nition. Stung to the quick, I addressed a note to him (which 
in our relative positions, not even the circumstances of the 
case could excuse,) stating that but for his rank in the service 
he dared not have treated me so. When I dispatched it we 
were getting under weigh, and before we again reached 
Smyrna, whither we returned, I had repented, my folly in 
thus putting myself in his power, and wrote a note apolo- 
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gising for my hasty expressions, and recalling in palliation, the 
intimate footing on which we had previously been. This note 
I shewed to a mess-mate, but unfortunately did not keep a 
copy, as he denied its receipt. Some months passed and I 
began to hope that I should hear no more of the affair, when 
we happened to fall in with the brig. Linty immediately 
repaired on board, and shewed my letter to the Captain. I 
was sent for, and the commanders of both vessels opened their 
fire on me together. After a tirade of an hour’s length, and 
its being announced to me that my offence was Capital, I was 
ordered to consider myself under arrest, and to confine myself 
to my cabin. I requested a mess-mate to offer Captain Linty 
an apology for my note, promising at the same time, on my 
honor, that if it was accepted, I would retire from the service; 
and never again seek to re-enter it. But even this was not 
sufficient to soothe the ruffled dignity of my former friend. I 
was informed that my first note needed apology as well as the 
latter one, and that if I made one sufficiently humble, Linty 
would consider my proposition. Stung to madness I rashly 
refused this merciful proffer, and even with the threatened 
halter before my eyes, determined rather to abide the sentence 
of a court-martial. J remained under. close arrest for nearly 
three months before my trial,—what think you was my sen- 
tence? Why, that death would have been the just reward of 
my heinous offences, but that in consideration of my youth and 
past services, they had remitted the extreme penalty—my 
sentence therefore was,—* That I should be dismissed from His 
Majesty’s service, and rendered incapable of ever again serving 
my sovereign,—and further, that I should be sent home asa 
convict, and imprisoned as a felon in such common gaol, for 
three months, as the Admiralty should direct.’ The miscreant 
through whose agency all this had been brought about, was 
complimented by the court on his conduct in the affair, and 
the righteous tribunal broke up.” Hear this, proud gentlemen 
of England !! _Hear it, you English mothers!! for the 
greatest part of St. Aubin’s tale is but tooliterally true. Hear 
it, and pause well before you entrust the children of your 
affections to a service where such punishment is entailed, by 
a high-spirited youth forgetting even for a moment the degrad- 
ing shackles of the slavish condition to which he is reduced on 
entering it. God forbid that there should be many Captain 
Lintys in the service. There are not; but alas, there are a 
few, and the sentence of the court which tried St. Aubin, 
proves that the higher grades of the navy cannot bear to see an 
inferior braving, even though in a righteous cause, his superior, 
for the apology which was tendered, being considered a gentle- 
man’s, could do no more. But we forget that we are merely 
writing a yarn,—your pardon, gentle reader. St. Aubin conti- 
nued,—" My sentence was rigidly carried into execution. I 
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Was transmitted home as a convict, and after many weary: 
months of imprisonment on shipboard, committed to a common 
gaol—made the companion of the offscourings of society, of 
murderers and thieves. Part of the period of my incarceration 
was indeed remitted, but how could I again hold up my head 
in society. I learned that fortunately my aunt had not. sur- 
vived my uncle many weeks, so she was spared the anguish of 
my disgrace. On my liberation the only object I had in view 
was to hide myself where I should run no risk of meeting 
former acquaintances. With that view I hurried to Ireland 
where I spent some months in wandering from place to place. 
When in Galway I learned that the Xarifa, an African trader, 
was in the harbor. My scanty means were exhausted, and 
meeting Captain Ingram, I agreed to ship with him. Young 
as lam, I have not spared my blood in the service of an un- 
grateful country; and now when she has cast me off, can I 
be blamed that I seek my bread where it is to be found? J 
did not, however, know the character of this vessel when I 
joined,—perhaps if I had I might have hesitated; but on the 
whole, I cannot say that I regret it. It may be my good 
fortune to meet my persecutor, and if I do, it will be the last 
day of one or other of us.” | 
Thus ended poor St. Aubin’s talep—Jemmy did not blame 
him, and the boy’s sympathy was a-balm to his lacerated 
feelings. Annesley, in return, told his simple story, and thence- 
forth they were firm friends. , 


CHAPTER XI. 


Se 


‘* There is in the lone lone sea 
A spot unmarked, but holy, 
For there the gallant and the free 
In his ocean bed lies lowly."— Sailor's grave. 

Well may Brother Jonathan be proud of New York, with 
its noble estuary and harbor ; but description, although we 
excel in it, is not our réle,and besides it is, we are well aware, 
the general, and in general, the highly laudable custom of 
ourselves and others, when deeply interested in a story—as we 
take it for granted, reader, you are with ours—to skip all 
episodes about scenery and the like, with a discontented pish, 
the expression of a feeling to which we are highly averse to 
give rise ; besides, should you desire it, we beg torefer you to 
Basil Hall, and a score of others. 

The Xarifa, her captain, and crew, were, as might be ex- 
pected, a welcome acquisition to the aforesaid Jonathan’s 
means of annoyance, and but few days elapsed ere, trans- 
formed into an United States’ Privateer, with the stars and 
stripes flaunting from his gaff peak, and a swaggering pendant 
at the main, Ingram took his departure from Sandy Hook, and 
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‘stood to the southward. Itis not our intention to accompany 
him in his piracies, suffice it to say that no sea-robber (for by 
what other name ought a privateer’s man, even under his 
national colors, to be designated,) could wish to be more 
successful. The stream of the Gulf of Florida between the 
Bahamas and the main, was his cruising ground, and each day 
its current forced to the northward portly sugar droghers, that 
could by no other means reach the Atlantic from the Carribean 
sea; the naval architects of Bristol, then the great mart of 
West India produce, deeming it their duty to their employers, 
to combine the largest possible burden with the smallest mea- 
surement, and never troubling their brains about sailing quali- 
lities :—luckily the gulf stream did exist, and in the ocean to 
the northward, westerly winds generally prevailed, and, when 
they did not, they could ‘wait for them, so that on the 
whole they usually performed one voyage whilst a superior 
order of craft could have made fwo, and as they brought home 
a few more hogsheads and paid less dues anid pilotage, their 
builders and owners were satisfied that all was right ; little 
reeked they of the feelings of the poor devils destined to navi- 
gate their infernal tubs; but we have a fellow feeling for them, 
as it was our lot to traverse many a thousand leagues in one 
of the slowest of them,—confound her, the very idea of 
thrashing to and fro between Cape Roziere and Anticosti, for 
weeks, by way of working up the St. Lawrence, whilst devil 
a foot to windward the old brute would go in a thousand 
years, nauseates and reminds us that you, reader, may expe- 
rience a similar feeling, whilst you care not a straw about our 
juvenile aquatic misfortunes. We certainly have been scanda- 
lously illusing you, we promise, however, better behaviour in 
future. 

A three weeks’ cruise made Ingram and his crew the pro- 
prietors of a larger fleet of West Indiamen, than ever rejoiced 
and made glad the heart of the wealthiest burgher of old 
Bristol, and as his hands were diminished to a third by fur- 
nishing prize crews, he determined to run for Charleston, 
whither he had sent the vessels for adjudication. Both he and 
his worthy mate were in high spirits, especially Jake, who 
nevertheless had made up his mind 

“ That this voyage, if well ended, 
Should wind up his hopes and he’d anchor on shore.” 


The Xarifa’s head was turned to the northwards, and she 
was dashing along like a beauty through the stream bubble, 
close hauled, sending the spray half-way up her foresail. ‘The 
western cape of the Grand Bahama was seen like a blue cloud 
on the weather bow, and the highlands of the Florida shore 
might be distinctly traced along the bright horizon to leeward— 
every thing around was gay and joyous. The sky was cloud- 
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less, as blue and brightly beautiful as my daughter’s eyes,—the 
tropic noon-tide heat was tempered by the brisk north-easter 
to which the taunt spars of the clipper bent—the very waves 
seemed to dance more merrily than was their wont, as they 
tossed their white foam-caps to the breeze. Annesley felt the 
thrilling influence of the scene; he had become used to the 
life he led on board, and on the whole had nothing to complain 
of. Whenever Ingram noticed him it was kindly, and he had 
become strongly attached to St. Aubin, who in return spared 
no pains with his nautical education; indeed it was his sole 
pleasure,—he felt himself degraded into a felon, and day by 
day his depression became deeper,—although by a far different 
train of thought, he had come to the same conclusion as his 
brother mate. Ingram and Van Ransallaer paced the weather 
side of the quarter-deck, whilst St. Aubin and his friend stood 
by the break of the gangway,—Annesley was trying to beguile 
the second mate’s now habitual melancholy, but in vain. 

‘ T should have left the schooner at New York,” said the latter, 
“and I would have done so, had not the busy devil been con- 
stantly at my ear, whispering that this come-promised ven- 
geance,—as it is, my mind is made up, I leave the next time 
weare in port. Thank God, no one need starve in America, 
who is willing to work ; and, good God, when I think of what 
I was one short year since, and what I am now, it almost 
drives me mad,—at all events, another week, and I am done 
with Ingram and his piracies.” 

“¥ heartily wish we could escape her together. The Captain 
it seems has promised Quill that I shall not return to Ireland, 
but might not J live ashore with you, if I promised not to go 
home without his leave?” 

« He will hardly trust to that,—he seems kind to you, and 
you are far better off in the schooner than you could be ashore 
with me, though God knows what pain the thought of parting 
gives me. You have not my reasons for detesting this vessel, 
you are a prisoner, kept here against your will, and a mere 
spectator of what goes on, whilst I, brought up in the service 
of my country, am, God help me, an actor 1n all their villany.” 

“Jt shall not be my fault if we part, St. Aubin, 1 can work 
too,—it may be, Captain Ingram will let me go with you,—if 
he does not, J’ll swim ashore.” 

“ Well! well! we will hope, and put our trust in the chapter 
of accidents. Blow good breeze, every knot she goes brings 
me nearer the goal of this rascally life, The remembrance 

He was interrupted by a cry of “Sail, ho!” from the look- 
out on the topgallant cross-trees. 

“Where away?” asked Ingram. | 

« Under the Jand, on our lee bow, sir.” 

«Can you make her out 7” 
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“‘ Not very well, sir, there’s a sort of a mist there away, but 
*tis a large ship and on the other tack, as I think.” 

“A few more hogsheads of sugar, Jake, old fellow, to 
sweeten your connubial bliss! We may as well take the 
fellow along with us.” 

‘‘'Well, we have considerable already, and we hain’t hands 
to put in him, so, I guess, we may as well jog along.” 

“ Aye, Jake, but we wont put any hands in him,—long Tom 
' Is a capital persuader. I have no doubt that he will persuade, 

yon fellow that he made a slight mistake in his clearance out- 
ward, and that he is bound for Charleston. He can’t have 
made us out yet. Let go the royal and topgallant halliards !— 
Away aloft, men, and stow our kites. Mast head, ahoy! do 
you make her any clearer 7” 

ag aye, sir,—'tis a large full-rigged ship, on the larboard 
tack.” 

“ Very good—the bigger the better—keep your eye on her. 
‘Brace the fore-sail up, men, and haul the stay-sail to wind- 
“ward—so! ease the jib a foot or two, and aft with the main- 
sheet close! Isay, Jake, your share of her will pay the par- 
son for buckling you!” 

“Yet another robbery, Jemmy,” said St. Aubin. “ May 
perdition seize the scoundrel to whom I owe my part in 

them |” . 

“ But you don’t take part in them; and it would be all the 
same if you never set foot aboard the schooner,—besides—” 

The look-out aloft again hailed—* She is a very large ship, 
‘sir, and draws out fast from the land.” | 

«Tis the set of the stream off Cape Lots of pun- 
cheons in her, I'll warrant you,—won’t want for grog either, 
Jake,—you may as well go aloft and have a squinny at her.” 

_ Jake did as his superior desired, and after a deliberate survey 
of her through his glass, resumed his place. 

“ Well, what do you make of her 7” 

“Y don’t much like the looks of her,—her canvass is thunder- 
ing square in the head,—I guess ’tis one of the Britisher’s 
frigates.” 

“ Loose the foresail |—flatten aft the jib—ease off the main- 
sheet! Away aloft, men!—give her every rag!—damn your 
slow ways, Jake! Why didn’t you say so at once, man ? ” 

‘* Because, in the first place, I ain't sartin, and the next, the 
Xarifa can sail a few.” 

“ Aye, but some of those frigates can outsail her all to 
nothing. Keep her away a point, my man, and let’ her go 
‘through the water,—if we can get in with the Yankee shore 
all is right yet—every inch we make before she sees us is a 
mile. Devil a mistake about her now—she is in stays,—aye, 
and goes round like a'top. Keep her up again my man, full 
and by, but don’t jam her. Ha! there go up her kites, she is 
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keen on it, but they won’t help her much on a wind. Goit | 
little Xarifa, your heels for it this time, lassie,—that fellow 
won't do to play with,—he is none of your jack-ass rigged brigs, 
like our Gaiway friend.” 

It may be supposed that the second mate and Annesley were 
no uninterested spectators. Jemmy could not think without 
horror of the situation of his friend, in the event of capture, 
the imminent risk of which became momentarily more appa- 
rent, as with every inch of canvass they could spread, it soon 
_ was perfectly plain that the frigate rapidly gained on them.— 
Every face around was clouded except Van Ransallaer’s, who, 
with his hands in his pockets, seemed as much at his ease as if 
the gallant frigate, whose courses could now be seen down to 
the second reef, was a fat Bristolman,—the only mark of 
excitement about him was that he chewed the cud of sweet 
and bitter fancy in the shape of an inordinately large lump of 
tobacco, more assiduously than usual, occasionally throwing a 
knowing look at the skipper, and giving vent to a suppressed 
chuckle, half ’pshaw, half laugh ; for some time this escaped 
Ingram’s notice, but when it caught his attention, he turned 
angrily to his mate— 

« What the devil you see to laugh at Jake, I can’t fancy. 
In a couple of hours we shall have that fellow’s shot among 
our rigging. I would not give a watch’s purchase for my 
command of the Xarifa.” : 

Jake came out with a regular laugh—an extreme of merri- _ 
ment in which he rarely indulged. s 

“Fast as he is, that fellow may spare himself all bother 
about the Xarifa,—I guess the shot ain’t in his locker that is 
going to cut a strand of her gear.” 

‘¢T suppose you mean something,” answered Ingram, still 
sulkily, though half relieved and inclined to confide in the well 
known sagacity of his subaltern, “and will enlighten us when 
you see fit.” 

«“ Well, well, I didn’t mean to vex you,—long afore that 
fellow’s shot can hurt us, we shall have the Weather gage of the 
Great Bahama Island. I know the bank to the norrard well, 
as in raison is, having fished every square mile of it ; and I 
reckon I'l] lead where he won’t follow, if he has any regard for 
his tool-box,—aye, there you—go—oh, lord !” 

And Ingram did go sure enough, first he gave Jake a slap on 
the back that knocked the wind out of him, and retarded the 
“go” for some seconds, after which it bolted out like the shot 
from a gun that hangs fire, then he capered round the deck, ag 
Jake said, like a four-year-old, and finally gave a powder. 
monkey, that happened to cross his hause, a kick on the breech 
which sent him howling forward, dancing, and soothing the 
ill-treated part with his little black fist. 

D 
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“ Jake, my darling! by all the hills in Connemara, you’re 
the boy !—devil a bit you get married, or leave the.craft after 
all_—sblood man! if you must get spliced bring the lass aboard, 
—she shall have my cabin,—you can live there like Solo- 
man and the Queen of Sheba—wasn’t that the name of his 
Blowing ? 

“No! no! Capting,—I ain’t acquainted any with them 
there strangers; but I guess my little girl would jest about 
as soon live down east among the Yankees and blue-noses, as 
to be everlastingly tossing about in this cockle-shell,—not that 
I’m saying anything against the boat either ; but, heavens and 
airth ! the sea was made for men, not women.” 

“Well! well! Jake, as you will,—may be I shall go east 
with you myself,—hasn’t your lass a sister or couzin, man?” 

“T euess you may say that, and plenty on’em too ; but if 
she hadn’t, ’tain’t hard to get married when one is on for it. 
But I think we would weather yon headland now, and, three 
leagues to the eastward of it, that ere bully will have to tack ship 
unless he has a mind to make a fishing stage of that hooker of 
his’n.” 

The schooner accordingly was stayed, and stood to the 
eastward, which manceuvre was followed by a corresponding 
move on the part of the frigate. The latter had raised her 
huil, and. came careering on ata pace that, were it not for 
_Jake’s suggestion, promised soon to make the cruisings of the 
Xarifa as a tale that is told. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Before proceeding with our tale, it is necessary that the 
reader should have before him the exact relative positions of 
frigate and privateer, at the time we resume it. “ 

They were rapidly approaching the Bahama shore 
and the latter had cleared the northerly set of the stream, 
and close at it, could just look to windward of the north- 
western point of the Island, whilst the former still feeling 
the weatherly influence of the current, and being about a 
league and a-half more to windward, was enabled to run a 
point more free, and still allow herself more of an offing in 
passing the Cape. The headland was a bold bluff, terminated 
at its base by a short rugged reef which stretched about a 
mile to the northward, over which the bank swell broke 
violently. The object~of the frigate was to bring the chase 
within range before he could get on the shoals, but this, not- 
withstanding his superior sailing, seemed impossible, as he 
was still some miles astern. Having made these observations, 
we resume our station aboard the Xarifa. 

“ How that fellow goes through the water! Do you know 
the frigate, Mr. St. Aubin ?” 
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“JT ought sir—’tis the Shannon, and, I think, commanded 
by Captain Brooke.” , 

“Brooke! Do you happen to know whether he was ever 
stationed on the African coast 7” 

“T have heard him speak of commanding a brig somewhere 
away to the southward.” 

“ It must be the same, and he ought to remember the Xarifa. 
Though I once did Brooke a service, it would not be 
pleasant to meet him under present circumstances. Lord be 
praised for your bank, Jake,—it was all up with us else ;—but 
who the deuce is he signalling to? we have enough to do 
already—another pennant must be somewhere in sight.” 


Jacob was now startled,—his mien lost for some moments 
its usual listlessness, but then again he seemed more at ease.” 
“Well, what now, Van?” asked Ingram. 


“ ‘Why if there are pennants under the land, we can’t help it, 
and to keepher away would be jest giving her to the enemy, while 
maybe he only calculates to frighten us to the southward,-—’tis 
a knowing one if that is the way of it. We han’t nothing for 
it but to carry on as we are.” 


They were not, however, long left in doubt,—a sloop and 
brig were seen rounding the Cape, ahead, and after a few 
exchanges of signals with their pursuer, the former hove to, 
with her main-top-sail to the mast, whilst the latter stood 
right for the schooner, from which she was now scarce three 
miles distant. 

Ingram dashed the glass, with which he had been occa- 
sionally reconnoitering the frigate for the last hour, to shivers 
against the rail. | 

“Tis all over, Jake,—devil a chance left us now—they have 
us at last.” ‘ 

“ Aye, sir, the schooner is gone sure enough, unless we 
could give the brig a taste of our quality that would quiet him, 
and hug in close to the shore to the southward,—we might 
then play the big uns a trick in the night. Touch her gently 
with the helm, my boy, till she lifts as if the wind was heading 
us a bit—so! now gradually edge her away quarter of a 
point at a time,—we will be going more the right road, and 
bring the brig further to leeward, without her suspecting us.” 

Seeing his mate’s design offered at least some slight chance 
of escape, Ingram became less despondent. Absence of what 
is commonly called “ pluck” was not one of the failings of 
his character, nor did he want for skill to carry into effect a 
plan which would have most likely occurred to him had he 
been less taken aback. The brig was bowling merrily .along, 
with steering sails low and aloft, her only object being to cut 
the privateer off from the shore, her commander never dream- 
ing of resistance in the presence of such overwhelming force. 
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' To allow him todo so, exactly tallyed with the plans of In- 
gram and Jake, who had as yet shewn no colors. A shot from 
the brig now skipped along the water, across the schooner’s 
bows, asa signal for her to heave to, which, not being in- 
stantly complied with, was followed by another, a moment 
after, passing through her top-sail. 

«Twill never do to let him cripple us, Jake. Settle away 
the top-gallant and top-sail halliards, men! and heave her up 
in the wind, helms-man! but, for your life, sir, keep her in 
command! Stand by to shew him our bunting, Jake,—run it 
up half-mast, and just in the nick of time you can manage to 
foul the halliards a bit,—the fellow is so busy shortening sail 
he hasn’t half his eyes for us, and takes it for granted we are 
his already—but he is damnably mistaken though. Now men, 
your fate depends on the next few minutes—be steady, and as 
you cross his stern, give it to him,—yjust cram an extra dose of 
langredge into each of our barkers—so !—never mind_ the 
ports, the splinters will help to season John Bull’s hash! I 
say, Jake !—long Tom is all clear, I hope, and his belly full ?” 

«Aye! aye! sir.” 

“ Well, Mr. St. Aubin, you look out for him.” 

St. Aubin did not answer, but this was unnoticed by the 
excited skipper. We leave the reader to imagine his feelings 
at meeting, under the Yankee banner, his country’s flag—the 
pride and glory of his boyhood ;—they were bitter. Annesley 
was still beside him,—he had in vain endeavored to persuade 
him to go below. The brig was now within hail, her canvas 
shortened to her courses and top-sails,—the usual hail—* What 
schooner is that ?” came hoarsely over the waters from the 
brazen trumpet of her commander. | 

“The United States Privateer Xarifa!” was the response. 

“ Bear away, sir, and heave to under our lee !” 


The command had been foreseen, and indeed anticipated, 
for the helm was already up. The~ Xarifa’s main-sheet was 
run out in an instant, and ere the vessels were abreast of each 
other, she was under full way, with her head pointed for the 
brig’s taffrail. 

“ Now then, Jake! up with the stars and stripes! Jam the 
helm up, sir!” after a second’s pause, he continued, as the bow 
guns of his craft came to bear,—“ Give it to them, my bullies, 
hot and warm !” - 

“ Port !—hard a port!” roared the Captain of the brig, in 
a voice heard above the thunder of the Xarifa’s fire which now 
raked his decks with murderous effect. “”’Tis one of Jonathan’s 
tricks, but the scoundrel shall pay for it.” 

No order could, however, have been more fatal,—the schooner 
being under full command, hung on the enemy’s stern, while 
she thus continued to present to her. | 
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“Why don’t you bring the long gun to bear, St. Aubin !— 
Are you coward or traitor, sir?” 

But St. Aubin heeded him not, nor scarce heard him,—the 
voice of the Captain of the brig stilt rung in his ears, 


_ “ By heavens ! it is himself!” at length burst from his livid 
lips,—they were the last words that ever passed them. 


The two vessels were now almost. in contact,—the deadly 

fire of the privateer raking. the brig’s decks from her -taffrail 
to her fore-castle, whilst her opponent could only bring her 
small arms and stern chasers to bear. St. Aubin sprang on 
the schooner’s rail, and, steadying himself for a moment by 
a back-stay, caught a glimpse of his foe through the smoke.— 
. With an almost unearthly yell he endeavored to reach the brig’s 
iaffrail, but missing his footing, would have fallen overboard 
had he not held on by the netting. A young middy seeing 
what he deemed a prodigy of courage, despite the storm of 
shot and splinters, ran to his assistance, and was in the act of 
hauling him aboard when Captain Linty saw them, for he it 
was. ar ta! 
The instant his eye lighted on them, he rushed to the spot, 
and, rudely dashing aside the generous boy, severed, at a blow 
with his cut-lass, St. Aubin’s wrists, who dropped into the sea. 
Annesley had _ hitherto looked on, but now maddened by his 
friend’s fate, he seized a pistol from an arm-rack, and had 
presented it at Linty, but ere he could pull the trigger, a stray 
shot anticipated his design, and the false friend, the inhuman 
persecutor, and lastly the dastardly murderer of poor St. 
Aubin, splashed heavily into the sea, within the very grasp of 
his victim. Jemmy saw them for a moment,—St. Aubin’s 
back was turned, but he had locked his maimed arms around 
his enémy in the embrace of death, and for many a year after- 
wards, Annesley started from his sleep, as the frenzied horror- 
stricken face of the gasping wretch, and his dying bubbling 
speck, disturbed his dreams. ‘ 

Meanwhile, Jake had taken charge of his pet gun, which 
thrice boomed loudly over the din of battle—its third report 
being followed by the crash of the brig’s main-mast, which, 
_ with all its lofty hamper, fell over the larboard quarter, for- 

tunately clear of the privateer. 

It will be apparent that this scene scarcely occupied the 
actors as long as the reader. 

“Now then, men!” shouted Ingram, “up with our rags 
again—the big ones must be nearer us than is pleasant by this,— 
up with our helm, and wear ship.” 

As they drew out from the smoke, the sloop was seen bearing 
down on them, nearly within range, and the frigate scarce a 
league a stern of her. The brig also had contrived to bring 
her broadside to bear, and her shot was playing the devil aloft 
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but Ingram was not the man to be found wanting under such 
circumstances,—every damage was repaired as it occurred. 
The sun had set and the short twilight of the tropics was fading 
fast. The Xarifa was rapidly approaching the shore where 
the heavy draft of the English ships would have forbid their 
following, when an unluckly shot from the brig struck the 
head of the main-mast, just above the hounds, bringing every 
thing aft down by the run. 


“Allis over with her, poor thing,” cried Van, “nothing 
is now left us, sir, but the boats—they will have sharp eyes 


I guess if they see them,—in a few minutes it will be as dark 
as mid-night.” 


“Go, Van,” answered Ingram, “ and good luck go with you. 
Many a wild day and many a merry night we have had toge- 
ther, old fellow, both ashore and afloat; hut before-you go 
boys, just load and double shot the guns once more. The 
schooner can go well enough off the wind yet, and Pll give you. 


a salute now and again, if these fellows come within range, as 
you pull ashore.” 


“No, no,” replied Van, “ you go with us too.” 

“ To what purpose,—if the schooner was blown up or de- 
serted here, they would beat every bush on the island for us, 
and we should be all taken together, but my standing to the 
southward will take them off your trail. If Pm taken, I 
should hang, man, and you know the old saying— 


‘‘ Better a deep sea, or a blue sky, 
Than a rope’s end and a yard-arm.” 


And taken to a certainty I should be, if I went with you,— 


besides I have sworn that the Xarifa and I sink or swim to- 
gether.” 


“Well, Capting, I calculate that I love Jacob Van Ransal- 
laer about a considerable damnation deal better than any man 
that lives; but, by thunder ! they can’t hang me, at least for 
this scrape, so I'll stay on board, and lead them as long a 
dance as the poor thing can, and go you in the boats,—the 
night is getting particular darkish, so maybe I might give 
them the slip after ail.” 

Ingram wrung his mate’s hand—‘I tell you, Jake, its no 
go, though God knows I thank you for the offer. It is impos- 
sible that the schooner can escape, and you know it well old 
fellow. My life would not be saved, and you would bea 
prisoner in vain,—there now, off with you—the boats are all 
ready. Round in the weather braces before you go, boys.— 
Annesley, come here:—I have done- you much wrong, and 
must try to do you a little right. Here, pledge me your word 
of honor that you will never break the seal of this packet, until 
after old Quill, knowing that you have it, and having received 
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the letter which accompanies it, has refused to comply with 
your just demands.” 


Annesley was much affected—the scenes of the day had 
prostrated his spirits,—he felt again alone in the world. At 
such a time the heart is open to the least sound of kindness. 


“ How can you think of me at such a time—I have nothing 
to forgive—you ever treated me kindly. The packet you may 
trust me with, with perfect safety ; except on the conditions 
you have named, I will never open it,—it is scarcely likely I 
shall ever find need for it; but, sir, believe me I thank you.” 

.The sails were trimmed as Ingram had directed, and the 
men mustered aft. 

. “There, go now, boys,” said the skipper. “God bless you— 
good bye, Jake,—Annesley, don’t remember me altogether as a 
ruffianly kidnapper.” 

_Jake stood a moment looking at his superior, then dashing 
his hand across his brow, followed the men into the boats, 
muttering, as he stepped over the gangway— 

“There go about the best friend I ever had, and the sweetest 
boat that ever swam on salt water, to Davy, together,” for 
well he guessed the determination of Ingram. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


For half an hour after the boats had left, Ingram continued 
‘silently to steer more to the southward than his former course, 
but still edging in for the land, occasionally casting a glance at 
his pursuers, who now could be but dimly traced, as night 
was falling rapidly. The sky was overcast, though still a star 
might be occasionally seen through the gloom. As the schooner 
drew in with the shore, he lost sight of them, they being 
evidently afraid to risk their ships in the shallows during the 
night. 

i If I could only get her head the other way, and the main- 
sail set on her, I might give them the slip yet,” muttered 
Ingram, “though most likely the sloop will stand to the north- 
ward during the night, and winged as the schooner is, her only 
chance is before it, perhaps 1 could slip out between them,— 
‘tis but trying it at the worst,—‘tis never too late for — but 
no matter, my log won’t bear overhauling up aloft a bit too 
well,—best round her to for an hour or so, and have a touch at 
Dutch courage, for I feel queer enough.” 

He lashed the helm to leeward, and descended to the cabin, 
where he remained till near mid-night, coming occasionally on 
deck. At length he again muttered— To be, or not to be, 
that is the question, and faith, a quarter of-an hour shall decide 
it,—I can’t stand this suspense.” He righted the helm, and as 
the vessel fell off, went to round in the larboard braces, intend- 
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ing to run for the Florida shore, keeping a little to the north- 
ward, in the hope of escaping his pursuers. 

“T can lend you a hand sir,’ said Annesley, who hitherto 
had kept out of sight. 


‘Why, boy ! what the devil kept you here? I thought you 
were safe ashore by this.” 


“ IT could not leave you alone, sir,—so when Mr. Van Ran- 
sallaer, and the men were going, I stowed myself away 
under the main-sail.” 

“ You were a fool, sir, for your pains. Boy, you have staid 
here to die, at least scarce a chance of escape remains, for I 
will not be taken, but we must make the best of it.” 


Ingram resumed the helm, and despite her dilapidated con- 
dition, the schooner sped merrily before the breeze. He had 
to steer by the wind and sea, for he dared not light the binacle, 
and not a star was to be seen. No sound was heard save the 
wash along side, and the sighing of the wind through the ves- 
sel’s gear. Thus they ran for four hours, and Ingram was 
felicitating himself on his now nearly certain escape, when he 
became sensible of the breeze lightning,—again it freshened 
for a few moments, reviving his hopes, and again died away 
so completely that the sails flapped heavily against the mast at 
each undulation. " 

‘Worse off than ever, by —,” swore Ingram, through his 
clenched teeth, “the first glimpse of light, and they must make 
us out, if this cursed calm lasts. And come the wind then 
what way it will_—crippled as we are, they will be alongside 
of us in no time, and then boy — I would you were with 
Jake and the rest of them, that’s all.” 

During the remainder of the night, though an air from the 
north-east might still be felt, it was scarcely sufficient to give 
the privateer steerage way ; with the first dawn, however, it 
freshened ; but, as Ingram had anticipated, as the day bright- 
ened, it discovered them to the cruisers, who had stood off, and 
under the land during the night, but now were seen to square 
away, and set clouds of light canvas,—still they were many 
leagues distant, and the Florida shore could be distinctly seen 
to leeward. 

‘A stern chase is a long chase, Jemmy,—we may do them 
yet. I wish Jake was here, as I am but a poor coast pilot in 
these seas; take the helm, and keep her as she is, while I go 
and have a squinny at the chart.” s 

Hour by hour, His Majesty’s ships came up fast, but the 
schooner was likewise nearing the land. “Ingram could not 
even guess whether they should reach it in time. 

“Take the helmy Annesley,—Ill go look for a soft spot to 
beach her, Edge hera little more to the northward—there is 
areef about a mile off shore running along it, and I think] | 
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can see an opening—so! steady—now take a land mark, and 
keep her for it.” 

‘¢ Will that red sand hill do, sir 2” 

“Yes, boy.” Ingram descended and continued,—* There 
is a gap in the Reef, a point on our lee bow,—as she heads 
now, and it isour only chance.” Another half an hour brought 
them within a mile of the breakers, and satisfied Ingram that 
it was vain to attempt passing through with the Xarifa. 


«Tis far better for you, Annesley, to be taken, than to run 
the chance of being scalped with me. Let go the top-sail 
halliards, and bring her to the wind again—we shall still have 
a few minutes before the Englishers come up, and I must make 
the most of them,—TI’ll take the Reef in the dingy.” 

He descended for the last time into the cabin; on returning 
to the deck, he handed Jemmy a letter, addressed to Captain 
Brooke, and a small canvas bag of gold, of which, at the 
same time, he threw half a dozen goodly sacks, together witha 
rifle, some ammunition, a bottle of rum, and a few biscuits, into 
the dingy. | 

“ Now, boy, lend mea hand to lower the crafty. Nay, have 
no scruples as to the cash, ’tis honestly yours—old Quill paid 
it as your apprentice fee, and no doubt the villain robbed you 
of ten times as much,—he is not the man to part with yellow 
hammers for nothing. So now, lower away roundly,—faith 
we have no time to spare.” 

* The boat flashed into the water—Ineram slid down into her, 
and having cast off, sung out— 

“God bless you, young skipper,—if you want to preserve 
your ship for His Majesty’s service, I should recommend your 
putting your helm up, and wearing, for the Reef is only a 
cable’s length ahead of you. God bless you, my boy.—Good 
bye.” 

Jemmy, mechanically did as he was directed, and leant over 
the rail watching the Rover—he had hoisted a lug on his little 
gig, which was now flying in towards the breakers,—now for a 
moment they seem to engulph her—another instant, and she is 
gliding in safety on the lake-like smooth inside,—a few mo- 
ments more, and she has reached the low shore, and disappeared 
in a creek amongst the tall mangoe trees. 

Annesley now turned his eyes to seaward, the cruisers were 
close to, and the frigate was lowering her boats to take pos- 
session. Leaving some hands on board, the young officer who 
first arrived, returned with our hero to the ship of war.— 
Captain Brooke could scarce!y credit the report of the midship- 
man, that Annesley formed the whole crew of the schooner. 
On reaching the quarter-deck, Jemmy handed Ingram’s letter 
to the Captain of the frigate, who, on perusing it, desired him 
to accompany him to his cabin. ig seo 
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“So Ingram commanded that Yankee privateer, boy? He 
recommends you strongly to my protection, and hints that you 
are far different from what you seem. He says that you were 
forced aboard, and took no part in his proceedings,—is this so 1 
Come, tell me all about yourself. I owe my life to this Ingram, 
and if it is inmy power to serve you, I will, for his sake, though 
to say the least of it, his life of late has not been the most 
reputable.” 3 

Jemmy succinctly related the outline of his adventures. 


“ Well, you have not much to thank him for, nevertheless, I 
wish he was on board my ship.” 


«J have experienced nothing but kindness _at his hands, sir, 
whilst on board his schooner ; and, although I am very glad to 
be out of her, I shall always feel grateful for that kindness.” 


«Right, my boy. Well, sir, the best way you can shew 
kindness to Ingram, is never to mention what you know about 
him. I shall send a boat, whilst we are getting the schooner 
to rights, to invite him aboard. You had better accompany 
the officer in charge, and you may tell him privately from me 
that all will be right.” 

The search, however, for the Privateer’s captain proved 
vain. The shore was a‘low swamp covered to the water's 
edge, with an underwood of tangled prickly pear, and the 
tide having fallen a foot or two, they could not even discover 
the creek into which Ingram had run his dingy. By the time 
of their return,.a jury main-mast was rigged on the Xarifa, 
and, filling on his little squadron, Captain Brooke shaped his 
course for Kingston, Jamaica, where the news of the Priva- 
teer’s capture was received with great satisfaction, The bay 
was full of transports, and on landing, Captain Brooke received 
orders instantly to embark the —st regiment, and transport 
them to Halifax, where troops were urgently wanted. When 
he returned on board, he sent for Annesley. . 

«J have received the Admiral’s permission to give you a 
midshipman’s rating, should you wish to enter the service ; or 
should you prefer it, I will procure you a passage in one of our 
homeward bounders. What say you, boy ? should you deter- 
mine on the latter, I will give you letters which will insure 
your being taken care of until opportunity of your joining your 
friends offers. You have not much time to make up your mind, 
as J must sail to-morrow.” 

Nothing could possibly offer of which I should rather avail 
myself, than your kind proposal. I like a sailor’s life, sir, and 
my only unhappiness on board the Xarifa was, that she was a 
Pirate.” 

“YT fancy that you have chosen for the best. If ever we 
get home, you shall not want a friend,—so now go join your 
messmates. You must do withthe kit you have till we reach 
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Halifax,—should you want anything, my servant will. supply 
you. By the way, you should write to your friend, Mr. Bushe ; 
he will no doubt be glad to hear of you. He can direct to my 
care at Halifax, whence his letters will reach us wherever we 
may be.” 

“[ have a letter half written to him, sir,—I shall enclose it to 
Mr. Dawkins, as otherwise it might fallinto wrong hands. I 
will tell him to send his answer as you direct.” 

In a few days the frigate was again rounding Cape Antonio. 
The marked kindness of the Captain had been a sufficient in- 
troduction tothe kind hearted lads in the gun-room, and 
Jemmy’s personal good qualities had already raised him high 
in their esteem,—his chief companion was an oldster, named 
Smith, to whose particular care Captain Brooke had committed 
him. Smith was a jolly good humored mate, who had passed 
for his lieutenancy some twenty years before, yet who never 
considered himself hardly used, although many a cub of interest, 
whether of his own or his father’s master’s, had been promoted 
over his head, without one-tenth of his practical knowledge.— 
Poor fellow, he seemed to take it for granted that his present 
rating was to last for life, and“ Blessed are they who expect 
nothing, for verdly they shall not be disappointed.” Annesley 
and Smith had dined with the Captain, and come on deck on 
one of those magnificent nights, only to be seen within the 
tropics,—the wind was light, and the vessel, which had been 
close hauled to work up the windward passage, had little more 
than steerage way,—although there was no moon, the night was 
light. The planets and the larger fixed stars shone with 
unusual lustre, as though viewed through a powerful teleseope, 
or rather as though they were surrounded with an atmosphere 
of light, like the watery halo which is sometimes visible around 
our moon, with this sole difference, that it was indistinguish- 
able from their natural disks magnifying but softening the 
light, as a ground glass-shade does that of alamp. All was 
silence fore and: aft, and for some minutes they walked the 
deck absorbed in the loveliness of the scene,—it changed, the 
perfect silence was broken by a sound, the reality of which 
each doubted, so faint wasit, yet, though neither at the moment 
mentioned it to the other, each at the same instant had per- 
ceived,—it was like the very distant wailing of a thousand 
folian. harps, so striking, yet so indistinct, that pausing in 
their walk, they bent themselves to catch it more clearly. This 
had not lasted many seconds, when the heavens put on one of 
their grandest but least accounted for appearances,—myriads 
of shooting stars glanced from the westward, shewing first as 
brilliant specks darting through space, anon, as glowing meteors, 
and, ere the eye had rightly fixed itself on their flying courses, 
disappearing in some cases with a burst of flame like a rocket, 
sometimes discharging a shower of brilliant scintillations, 
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falling towards the sea. To Annesley this scene was new, 
and his sensations were of mingled admiration and delight,— 
not such were those of his more experienced shipmate. The 
lieutenant of the watch, though a good officer, had served 
but a short time in the tropical seas, and» was enjoying the 
exquisite beauty of the scene, as much as Annesley, when 
Smith, for the first time, stirring from the place he occupied 
when our description commenced, approached him where he 
stood leaning against the weather rail, and touching him lightly 
on the shoulder, said— 

« Beg pardon, sir, but it is not the first time I have seen 
these indications; there is that brewing aloft that ought to be 
looked out’ for in time ; it is not possible to say when, but 
before twenty-four hours we shall have a hurricane.” 

«Thank you, Mr. Smith, f have been admiring the beauti- 
ful scene of the last half hour, and I must say, not without 
some misgiving, though I know not why. I hate to see any 
thing new at sea,—you had better call Captain Brooke,—I can 
scarcely believe that any change is close at hand, although I 
have noticed from the commencement of the watch, rollers 
from the westward, for which | was puzzled to account.” 

«TI have seen them too, sir, and out of that quarter we shall 
have it. Do you wish me to call the Captain now ?” 

“If you please.” 

The experienced eye of Captain Brooke verified the fore- 
bodings of the old mate, the moment he came on deck. 

“Keep her away two points, quarter-master, and let her 
go through the water asshe may. Call all hands to shorten 
sail.” 

The light sails were taken in, the topsails close reefed, the 
royal masts and topgallant and royal yards sent down, and 
every thing made ready to haul up the courses. ‘The lieutenant 
did full justice to Smith’s foresight, for which Captain Brooke 
expressed marked thanks, and as for two hours, with the ex- 
ception of the cessation of heaven’s fire-works, every thing 
continued in statu quo, our hero and his friend retired to their 
hammocks, where, with the thoughtlessness of boyhood, and 
the feeling of non-responsibility, only acquired by long expo- 
sure to the varied vicissitudes of the life of a seaman, (a feeling, 
by the way, by no means incompatible with the fullest appre- 
ciation of the extent of danger incurred, strange as it may 
seem when off duty,) ere ten minutes had elapsed both were 
as soundly asleep as though they had seen or dreamt of nothing 
but fine weather for a month to come. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) ame 
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**'This, I dare confidently aver, that there are no such enemies to the King’s 
prerogative as those who, advancing it beyond due bounds, do necessarily draw it 
into dispute—Prynne on the Sovereign Power. . : : 
Tue mighty changes which, in the physical world,. are from 
time to time wrought out, are the effects of agents, generally 
so trivial, that to detect their action, needs the acute and per- 
severing intellect of a profound scholar. ha 

A few years since, the vast dykes and mounds, the labor of 
centuries, and work of millions, raised by the Dutch’ and 
Flemings, to protect their lands from the sea, were discovered 
to be ruinous ; alarm spread far and wide—the amount of -life 
at stake was enormous—that of wealth incalculable ;- the agent 
in all this mischief was a worm, the very humblest of reptiles, 
yet, had one of the noblest monuments of human industry 
nearly crumbled beneath its tiny efforts; a-severe and- long 
continued frost destroyed this (in one sense) humble: plague; 
and spared the world a terrible calamity. As with the earth 
and its changes, so is it with the minds of men,—they are 
wrought, they are moulded, they are swayed,—not by Napoleon 
or Cromwell, by this leader or that teacher, simply because of 
his greatness,—but that he is the embodiment. of the spirit 
of the age in which he appears, It isthe aggregate. of the 
mental atoms which he represents,—it is the laws of which: he 
is the man, that makes him. We claim attention’as an atom 
of the great future unit—Colonial Representation ; others have 
trodden in the same path, but the time was not ripe ; now-the 
minds of all are aroused—peace, steam, the paddle, and the rail, 
have changed the face of the world, and the ideas of its in- 
habitants. It is all astir—-Commerce, with her hundred arms, 
is piercing every where its wilds. The Niger has heard the 
whistle of the escape pipe,—the fenced cities of China the 
tread of advancing steps,—in the North, in the South, in the 
East, in the West, the active quest of mercantile adventure 
is working marvels ; the new element of locomotion is knitting 
the extremities of our earth together—shortening time, it anni- 
hilates space,—the dreams of philosophy are becoming facts, 
and its wonders household words. We feel the impetus 
with our fellows, and, gazing on our*bright and broad heritage, 
would fain read its future, and the shape of its greatness,— 
As we have heretofore shown, it has become necessary, from 
the vastnesseto which the several Colonies have attained, that 
those mighty extremities of the Empire should be more closely 
united to its heart. In the Councils of the Imperial Legisla- 
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ture alone can we effect this; they (the Colonies) must be 
taught to look at its debates, and its statutes, as things of their 
own concern—as resolves of their own will. Now they are but 
offsetts of the parent tree, from whose trunk they may any time 
be severed by one well directed blow. This existence is pe- 
rilous, tottering, and unhealthy—-pregnant of discord, if nat 
disunion. There should be an arena of power, a chair of 
sovereignty opened to that high class of political talent, which 
every colony in the ratio of its population, equally with the 
mother country, must produce, now that order of mind is of 
little avail to its possessor, but the consciousness of that gift, 
and the knowledge of its uselessness in the confined sphere . 
permitted to its owner, festers into discontent, and changes the 
master tones that in the hour of danger would have rallied to 
renewed efforts, into the doubtful mutterings of a mutinous 
servant. Colonial Representation would indue the most 
humble possession with new loyalty. ‘The Colonies would 
support the resolves of St. Stephens, because they were their 
resolves, they would labor to advance the interests of the 
empire, because those interests would be identified with their 
own,—they would, in short, cultivate the domain as masters 
over which they now toil as tenants,—their burden and sweat 
would be not indeed to heap up foreign garners, but to cram 
with plenteousness their own. Separated from the empire, 
Sovereignty would be ours, and our chiefs feel it. Merged in 
the empire by representation, we attain the same end, with 
the addition of a wider sphere of action. Hope, ambition, and 
power, are the arbiters of nations, as these operate on those in 
whom they confide. Hope could not stretch beyond the im- 
perial halls, nor ambition desire that it could not thenceforth 
reach ; as for power, he who wields the destinies of an empire 
like that of Britain, may smile upon the history of the Casars 
as a thing of small account, Here then we perceive a political 
necessity exists, demanding the change we advocate,—the 
existence of that necessity granted, discovers to us a right, a 
forgotten, a disused, a time-buried right. But truths and 
rights know no decay, are touched by no statute of limitations, 
and affected by no desuetude—they are things beyond change. 
What, it may be asked, is this great unheard right, so suddenly 
exhumed, and so confidently relied on? That, which every 
Briton claims,—to be heard by his representative on every 
question of State. Have we parted with that inestimable 
privilege, by a traverse of the Atlantic? have the sons of the 
soil, sprung of the same heritage, lost it by the accident of 
birth ? are we less Britons here than we were there? If 
we are denationalized, what has entailed the forfeiture ?— 
where shall we look for the crime which has subjected us to 
our home legislature, and where are its attributes of Sove- 
reignty ; our most honorable house—I speak not wantonly in 
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its disparagement—is but a burgher meeting, a large municipa- 
lity, within that sphere of action, it is indeed sovereign, be- 
yond it, nothing; it was not for such a limited power we 
artered our inheritance, or may be cozened, to admit tamely 
in its surrender. Questions of peace or war, of exterior navi+ 
gation, of post-office arrangements, of government expendi+ 
tures, of colonial improvements, of naval and military erec- 
tions, of Commercial regulations, were once submitted to us, 
and now, what do we possess ‘we may build rail roads, dig 
canals, construct bridges, and hang felons! but dare we lay an 
impost on ought, or remove one if we find it onerous, without 
an imperial manipulation ? ) | 
These things are not of our order—they are not permitted 
us ; we needed no permission once, we simply exerted a will. 
We have not, we say, parted with the greater, because we 
have exercised this lesser power, any more than a citizen of 
London, voting in the election of an Alderman, would be 
thereby held to have laid down his rights as a freeholder of 
Middlesex. We submit then, the rights of Representation is as 
manifest asits necessity. The question then now is, how shall 
we reclaim it, by what road shall we reach the desired goal ? 
Let those who peruse these lines of ours, pause, let them go 
slowly back, and ponder every argument,—if they are indeed 
satisfied that justice with us, we bid them, in their townships, 
and in their counties, in their social meetings, and public as- 
semblies, repeat our sayings, until they have percolated 
through the hearts of their hearers. This done, let them lay 
their Petitions on the Speaker’s table, of the Colonial Assem- 
bly, and bid those Representatives address the throne,—this is 
the legal, this is the loyal road by which to abate abuse. Nor 
in to-day, or to-morrow, shall they succeed; many a morrow 
may perchance go by, (forthe scheme hath a mighty compre- 
hension, and may not be lightly handled,) ere their confidence 
be rewarded. We cannot be considered alone—the millions 
of the East must be courted—the growing greatness of Aus- 
tralia included,—therefore must we bide patiently the time, 
but never cease from the demand. It will come at last—that 
acknowledgment of right—we shall see them go forth, our 
Representatives, to vindicate our worthiness, and win for us 
respect amid the stormy eloquence of the imperial halls. ‘The 
gushing of pleasant voices shall come to us across the sea, 
tones from our own hearts, teaching us we are in name and 
fact, Britons. But there are many reasons, other than those 
we have set forth, too, that render the necessity of Home 
Representation, at this time, peculiarly important. We have 
established, and almost perfected, magnificent internal works, 
destined eventually to transfer the great seats of commerce on 
this Continent to new abodes—to stimulate our Colonial marine 
to an unthought of developement,—it seems highly probable 
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that Quebec is to become the great mart of exchange, and 
Montreal to lose its rising glory ; be the event as it may, one 
thing is certain, we eannot of ourselves carry through all the 
necessary works to completion. A rail road communication 
with the Atlantic, to a harbor open at all seasons, is impe- 
riously demanded, to render to our canals their full capacity 
of usefulness. We are aware, that companies have been 
formed to effect a portion of this, yet we hazard little in saying, 
that adequate rail road facilities from Toronto to Sandwich or 
Goderich, alone, are utterly beyond the unassisted ability of 
the Provinces ; admitting the capital necessary to exist among 
us, which we deny, its investment thus, would cramp the 
wheels of the mercantile machine, and force us into a general 
insolvency. At this very date, the amount of produce in 
transitu, absorbs all the floating capital, and, while each suc- 
ceeding year will increase the weight to be handled, it is pal- - 
pably absurd to diminish the existing money means. 

Besides, the amount in truth required, to carry through the 
entire chain, is so vast, as not only utterly to transcend our 
ability, but tostartle even the capitalists of Europe. A rail 
road of the best construction, fitted for the conveyance of 
freight, with its cars, locomotives, and station-houses, would 
cost forty thousand dollars per mile; and the distance from 
Halifax to its western terminus, including curves, &c., would 
reach two thousand, or absorb in its construction, sixteen mil- 
lions sterling. 'To effect this object, a well digested scheme is 
not only needed—a thorough connection in all parts—but the 
support of the home government. To render this vast project 
successful, to obtain for it the aid of European capital, (in no 
other way can it be built,) it must come before the world, 
sanctioned by the British Government, and in some sort aided 
by it. If we consider the military consequences involved, 
aside from all others, it must appear likely to receive substan- 
tial aid; but, it is not that we ask for, we can do without that, 
but we cannot move a step forward, until the stamp of Go- 
vernment patronage has authenticated its claims to notice.— 
And who but the Colonial Representative will enter into the 
necessary minute detail? who, but those directly interested 
arouse the ministry and the people of England to the facts, . 
and, here, with this stupendous undertaking—by which the 
whole western trade would pass into our hands, by which the 
Packet system of New York, with all its profits, would be 
transferred to Halifax,—about to be commenced, we have not 
a voice to proclaim its advantages. We say, not a voice to 
proclaim them, for they who speak, to be listened to, must be 
men of mark, must be substantive individuals, clothed in the 
authority of peace. With Representatives on the floor of the 
English Parliament, this desire would be accomplished, and 
the improvement of the country throughout achieved. The 
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avowal of a scheme, so grand as a continuous rail road, from 
Halifax to Sandwich, may curl the lip of the unthinking, but 
who so ponders deeply on its effects, will speedily perceive the 
immense results. With a rail road from Buffalo to Albany, 
nigh four hundred miles in length, of weak construction too, 
unfitted for the carriage of heavy freight, and with locomo- 
tives of a light weight and moderate power, flour is transported 
at a cost of one dollar and eighteen cents per barrel through ; 
from this is to be deducted a state toll of thirty cents,—the nett 
charge is therefore seventy-eight cents, or about a halfpenny 
per barrel for five miles of distance. With a road of a broad 
guage, strongly built, travelled by engines of sufficient power, 
this cost might evidently be reduced one half, or in other 
words, heavy freight could be profitably carried, at one half- 
penny per ton, per mile, or the barrel of flour at a cost of two 
dollars, from Detroit to Halifax. What the grain and provi- 
sion trade will eventually become, must be at this time matter 
of conjecture ; our exports that in 1844 were little over 
150,000 barrels will this year touch 700,000, while those of 
the United States, from 300,000, will reach a million and a 
half,—let it be borne in mind that this surplus is from the 
Western States, and that, with adequate canals, rail roads, 
and capital, we, from position, could and would handle the 
whole. This is but a beginning ; therefore, do we say, looking 
at the whole question, that a rail road communication with the 
Atlantic would be of infinite service to the colony, and a 
remunerating investment also. Still, is it equally clear, that 
no work of this character can be constructed but by. foreign 
‘capital,—ours being already otherwise employed. To induce 
the British capitalist to embark in this work, we must come 
before him in other guise than now ; we must come with the 
links of a common nationality about us—we must stand be- 
neath the roof of St. Stephens—we must be represented 
there. 

Not here—not from our own halls, can we be heard,—it is in 
vain that we essay it,—there, and there only, will our words 
be listened to; on those debates the eyes of the world rest,— 
they are canvassed, they are mooted, they are subscribed to 
or denied ; ours, beyond our own circle, awake no hearer— 
they are lost in the depths of our forests, or, if by chance some 
echo of them is borne over the wide Atlantic, it strikes there 
as a wandering, broken, dying sound, signifying nothing, If 
then there were no other purpose than this to be answered by 
our Representation—if there existed no political necessity—if 
there existed no absolute right—this object alone would re- 
deem it from neglect. The enormous mercantile interest, in 
itself, requires it, and renders an adjournment of the question 
even, a matter of serious importance. Already, we repeat, 
with our limited means, our exports have risen, in the article 
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of flour, to one-half that of New York, the richest and most 
commercial city of the Union; and, while we in no wise deny 
our own difficulties, despite the croaking boards of trade, and | 
would-be political sages, we have not yet found freight higher 
than 5s. 9d. sterling, per barrel, to Liverpool !!! 

There is no capacity so slender as not to read, almost at a 
glance, the consequences which a. determined repression of 
Colonial Representation involves. Ambition denied appro- 
priate roads to power,—talent, a field of fitting enterprise,— 
mercantile interest, a weight and bearing,—improvements of 
‘mmense results, an advocate, crush back loyalty, and mould 
an individuality, a compulsive, national, individuality. We, 
under no conceivable circumstances, could turn aside from the 
altars of our youth; but of the masses, it is not and can 
never be thus-—their affections and their interests are brought 
into fearful opposition by the present system,—not only there- 
fore is its continuance unwise—it is fatal. It is not by words 
that men are ruled,—power may awhile compel obedience, but 
even power cannot watch for ever, and if it sleep though but 
for an hour, it must die. We are not called to look beyond 
our own hearths. The necessity of the changes we advocate 
may be elsewhere more or less urgent, but the right exists in 
every dependence of Great Britain—it is the portion of our 
birth and none can truly maintain, that the miserable mess of 
potage bestowed upon us, divests us of that proud inheritance. 
We tread indeed, apparently, in calm and pleasant ways; 
apparently, say we, that is on the face, but rend aside the 
mask, delve below, the earth is mined beneath us,—we sleep 
on the surface of a volcano—its throes are not yet, may their 
hour never come ; but, oh! how much lies beneath that 
fearful but,—a single incendiary voice, a single miscalculated 
step, and the elements of disorder leap into life, and the links 
that bind us rend like rotten tow. Present this phase of being 
to a statesman, prove to him its existence, and, startled by 
that knowledge, if he deserve the name, he will bend every 
energy to its removal. There is a tide in the affairs of nations, 
as of men, by which their future is determined,—there is a 
moment when their destiny vibrates at the will of an indivi- 
dual, itis a moment, only they halt thus, in the next the 
course is determined, and the fate of unborn millions pushed 
beyond human reach. He then, who now holds the reins of 
power in Great Britain, is responsible for us,—now may we 
be knitted in bonds so strong to our parent land, that the 
chafing of coming years will only brighten and cannot wear 
them ; or—we cannot paint so sad a picture as the reverse 
imposes, in which every touch of the pencil must “ be wedded 
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demand a hearing, to plead our wishes,—they may well be 
ignorant of that, we lisp not above our breath—we must stir, 
not as partizans, not violently, passionately, and without 
thought, but kindly, calmly, steadily, as men undertaking a 
lofty task, confident in their mission and themselves. The 
_mean and the pitiful, the bargaining merchandizing spirit, that 

weighs every object by its specie value, must be far from us ; 
once, this caution was not needed, but the last few years have 
mace it too bitterly true to blot. : 

The powers of this hemisphere have risen to the stations 
they occupy, by a process unknown to history ; doubtless the 
earlier ages of the human family might furnish us a parallel, 
but the night of time has settled too darkly on the first migra- 
tions of our race, to permit us to read its-record; whatever 
therefore of experience we might have gathered from that 
past, had it been our lot to preserve it, is but idle conjecture 
now. Only bya survey of the organic laws of soclety—-only 
by a reference to the motives that influence masses at all times, 
can we obtain a correct guide, as it is, for our present or future 
conduct. Coterminous, on a long and extended line, with a 
people speaking the same language, but of a widely different 
organization, in whose system of rule exists (as a vital prin- 
ciple) an unjust and irrepressible spirit of expansion, that from 
day to day (as the road to eminence within become over- 
crowded) tends towards external domination and military 
distinction, we must, it is obvious, to preserve an independent 
existence, to remain attached to the empire, foster by every 
method the distinctive principle of our order. Our doom is 
written already—to the one or to the other we must be allied— 
we cannot now stand alone; hereafter when our forests have 
fallen before the axe, when the shores of our inland seas are 
densely peopled, it will indeed be otherwise ; but the fortune 
of that future is to be determined now,—if we remain until 
then, influenced by our existing institutions, a new empire will 
arise here—a giant copy of our island monarchy—a home in 
which the roll of our greatness may be deposited, and a form 
to which its awful mantle may be fitly bequeathed. Alliance, 
intimate alliance, pervading, percolating, through all, can alone 
effect this, and Colonial Representation is that alliance; nor 
must it be delayed—it must be done quickly—we march fast, 
our decennial increase is equal to 35 per cent. ; in a few years 
we shall be a nation in fact, if not in name ; now, and.now 
only, can the great work be achieved. Our internal communi- 
cations perfected, a connection with Halifax carried through, 
increased steam facilities with Europe afforded, we shall 
become ‘a homogenous people; democratic dreams will die 
away, and the miserable struggles that have distracted, visit us 
nomore. Proud as the British people are, and may well be, 
that brotherhood we offer is-no little gift—we present them 
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two millions and a half of honest hearts, a sixth of the tonnage 
of the empire, and an outlet for their increasing numbers for 
ages tocome; from a noisy, factious, ill-governed dependence, 
we rise, it is true, at once to alarge and merely distant country. 
But they, on the other side, lose for ever that sense of exile 
which has hitherto repressed emigration. 


Let then the foundations of this great work be laid,—to this 
high and holy labor all are called—to its success all may contri- 
bute. The mighty results that must flow from it, the most 
enthusiastic cannot even estimate. We firmly believe that 
success awaits the attempt, but should it not, we, at least, and 
those who may join with us in the trial, will possess that pre- 
cious satisfaction of the heart, which repays at least the exac- 
tions of duty. 


OUR PORTRAIT GALLERY. 


NO. I. 
“ In full blown dignity see Wolsey stand, 
Law in his voice, and fortune in his hand.” 


In equal dignity see Vraper stand, 
Law in his eye, corruption in his hand. 
His lofty vision on the wool sack beams, 
And his bright eye with longing pleasure gleams. 
No needy sycophant can gain his ear— 
His gifts are measured only by his fear ; 
His lofty soul disdains the incense vain, 
Of praise that springs but from a hope of gain ; 
Nor deem him guilty of ignoble aid, 
To friends whose efforts have his fortune made. 
Sublime indifference proclaims the fate 
Of those who patient on his favor wait ; 
But if, perchance, from out the teeming press, 
Some pungent writer looks for keen redress, 

‘ How soon some office—never known till then— 
Proclaims its urgent want for such a pen ! 
O, Godlike virtue that forsakes a friend, 
Preferment to each foe that asks to lend,— 
O, more than Spartan, whose ambitious lust 
Can make a hero bend to bite the dust,— _ 
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How can this feeble pen of mine pourtray 
The bounds that mark out thine eccentric way. 
Like the sweet infant, who unharmed can take, 
The poet says, the basilisk or snake, 
“ Pleased the green lustre of his scales survey, 
And with his forked tongue can innocently play,” 
So thou canst cherish ought that hath a sting, 
And from the asp the venomed poison wring, 
By gentle treatment and mesmeric art— 
Of smiles, not few—and of the spoils a part ! 
But who shall blame thee, since the mighty pen 
That crushed thee half, shall never flow again ; 
Secure, within thy panoply of proof, 
So long as he who stung thee holds aloof, | 
Thou reignest supreme—but so did Robert Peel, 
Until his party spurned him with its heel. 


NO. II. 


O, Daly—thou who never changest—tell 

How dost thou cringe and keep thy seat so well ? 
Years roll along, but thou art still the same,— 
Thy darling office, changeless as thy name. 

If Gosford rules, or if the civil sway 

Gives place to Colborne’s military way ; 

If lofty Durham o’er the Province struts, 

Or Sydenham an end to compact puts ;4 

If princely Bagot dines from burnished gold, 

Or Nabob Metcalfe’s Indian wealth’s unrolled’; 
If Cathcart comes—the canny Scot—to save, 
Where lavishly the noble Metcalfe gave ; 

Aye, if the very Elgin Marbles came 

To govern till eternity,—the same 

Consistent, steadfast, truest, firmest friend 

Of every ruler, till his reign would end, 

Thou wouldst remain,—and, like the ancient sea, 
Time could ne’er write that ought was changed in thee, 
Save that the stormy blasts that o’er thee flew, 
To thee some favor or some fortune blew ! 


——— 
NO. III. 


Like Reynolds, now I paint a fancy Head, 
A spirit come to warn us, from the dead,— 
Long since a bubble on life’s stormy sea 

He floated here, the tyrant crushed to free. 
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The cattle turned them from the pelting storm, * 
While he rode with it on thy wings—Reform. 
Like Cesar, armed against a Scythian horde, 
The grievance volume in his mind he stored, 
But could not fathom, so beneath his arm 

The necromancer kept it for a charm ! 

He came—he saw—(at least it was so said) — 
He conquered—though ’tis true he was in bed. 
With folded arms, and lips of scornful curl, 

He saw the standard of revolt unfurl. 

Rebellion shivered ’neath his steadfast glance, 
Keen as the petit caporal’s of France; 

So when he left us, and for England sped, 

The Royal Standard floated o’er our Head ! 

Did Romney Marsh recall him, ’midst its cows, 
Serene, in having crushed rebellion’s rows ? 
No! he records it that he had a lark, 

And opens on the “ Emigrant” his bark. 

Think not by lark the muse denotes a spree, 
She means an English lark, brought o’er the sea. 
While the Head triumphed, and the Prince was strong, 
This good lark gave us melody and song ; 
While Arthur tempered mercy with stern right, 
This lark to sing ne’er ceased from morn to night ; 
While Colborne ruled the land with martial law, 
This loyal lark would never hold its jaw ; 

While Durham strutted with his peacock train, 
The good lark, chuckling, sung a loud refrain ; 
While Sydenham bamboozled every Rad, 

‘The lark sang louder, for no doubt ’twas glad ! 
But when poor Bagot to Lafontaine flew, 

The loyal lark had nothing more to do: 

In one sky-piercing note his voice was lost, 

And then this loyal Jark gave up the ghost ! 

Not so, his master, who the story tells, 

And somewhat proudly on his subject dwells. 
"Tis strange, O Head ! revolt by thee put down, 
Should ever here so popular have grown ; 

But notwithstanding, ’tis the simple fact, 

What force could not get, has been got by tact. 
And though we’re governed by the people’s choice, 
An English Jark can still lift up his voice, 

And sing, aye cheerily, for we are free 

As England’s self, the Empress of the sea, 

And as each Briton’s land and home’should ever be ! 


* See Sir F. B. Head’s Narration. 
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THE O'DONOGHUE. 


A FRAGMENT, 


Listen to my tale ! | 

Within his ancient festal hall, on high 

His chieftain’s gathered. round—ages long gone 
The great O’Donoghue sat—no voice was heard, 
The harp’s wild melody had died away, 

The noisy sound of revelry was o’er— 
Unbroken silence reigned within the hall, 

And gloom sat on the hueless faces there. 

The monarch rose and spoke, his manly voice 
At first was low and mournful, but full soon 

In deeper cadences it fell, and grew 

In power and compass, till it rolling filled 
The vaulted roof, and rang throughout the pile, 
As thus, in purpose firm, his farewell words, _ 
With prophet voice, he spoke : 

“The hour that summons me to leave you has arrived, 
I feel the hand of destiny upon me 5 

Glorious has been my race, but it is run. 

Shades of my kindred—lo ! ye summon me—~ 
Icome. On earth I have been worthy of ye— 
Onearth, my name, like trumpet call, hath sounded, 
And it shall live and flourish after me, 

Long ages hence. I come—mysterious agents 
Of the invisible world—with glory on my brow. 
O ! would that this were all ! 

Wars shall arise in this once happy land,— 
Tumults and feuds, and human passion rave. 
Thus, by internal discord weakened, 

The thirsty soil shall drink its children’s blood ; 
A hostile foot shall press its sacred shore, 

And mercenary bands o’errun its fields, 

And it shall prostrate lile—a conquest— 

And be called the heritage of others. 

°Whelmed in the general ruin, then shall fall 
O’Donoghue’s power—never again to rise ! 

Tis done—my destiny accomplished—now, farewell !” 
He ceased—as with a universal impulse moved, 
The Chieftains bowed before him. ”T'was in vain ! 
Urged by inexorable fate he moved 

To the lake shore. Wondering, they followed, 
And speechless with astonishment beheld 

Him o’er the waters walk unharmed, until, 

As there upon the lake, he seemed to stand, 
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They did not mourn him aéaq, for by nis 
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They knew he reigned a monarcn 48 of yore. 2s. 
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“THE EMIGRANT.” 


BY SIR FRANCIS B. HEAD, BART, 


Cd 


‘Send her victorious, happy and glorious, 
Long to reign o’er us—God Save the Queen.»— Old Song. 


London~John Murray—1846. 8vo., pp. 442. 


Sir Francis Head has been amusing his leisure hours in the 
composition of a work with the above title, which contains an 
extraordinary compound of philosophical reflections, political 
notions, and queer anecdotes about himself and the weather, 
interspersed with some accounts of his own wondrous adven- 
tures in Canada, hitherto unknown to fame. We suppose he 
culls his book, “ the Emigrant,” to catch purchasers, for there 
is no connection whatever between the title and the work.— 
This book is written in the light readable style of the Bubbles, 
and is a striking exhibition of the puerile vanity and ridiculous 
weakness of its author. Works of this description are got up 
in England without any expectation of being either sold or 
read by the uncivilized and uneducated barbarians of Canada, 
and consequently the most absurd statements are permitted to , 
go abroad to the British public without contradiction. N inety- 
nine out of every hundred of the readers of this work in Eng- 
land will give implicit credence to statements of Sir Francis 
which in Canada would only provoke a smile. His personal 
reminiscences of this country are by no means pleasing, and 
on political subjects he writes with all the bitterness of feeling 
which characterized him in 1837 and 1838. On the whole 
we think his work calculated to do much injury to this Province, 
both by highly exaggerating the inconveniences of the climate, 
and leading English readers, unacquainted with the country, to 
suppose that the same asperity of political animosity exists in 
this country, which prevailed at the time when he was so 
unfortunate as to be Lieutenant Governor of Upper Canada, 
while directly the reverse is notoriously the case. There 
never was a time in the history of the Colony when less party 
feeling prevailed, or when all political parties were more come 
pletely demolished than at present. 

The mind of Sir Francis has remained stationary with 
regard to Canada for the last ten years. The frightful incubus 
of McKenzie and his rebellion ‘has weighed down his spirit 
and prevented him from looking at things as they are. Hecan 
only view them through the distorted medium of his own 
diseased imagination. Canada is described as it was ten years 
ago, without the least reference to the giant strides which the 
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Province has made in population, wealth, and every thing 
which promotes the prosperity of a people during that period. 
In writing of Canada, the “one idea,” McKenzie’s Rebellion, 
or “flare-up,” as is more properly termed, is ever present to 
his mind. His remarks with reference to Mr. Bidwell, are 
characteristic of a narrow disingenuous and ungenerous mind. 
That gentleman made himself a voluntary exile without the 
slightest cause, and it would have been much more creditable 
to Sir Francis, to have shewn a manly forbearance, with refe- 
rence to him, than to triumph with childish exultation over a 
fallen foe. ; 


The Englishman who refers to this work for information, 
with regard to Canada, will find himself woefully mistaken.— 
It does not contain a single sentence which could be supposed 
to emanate from the pen of the enlightened statesman or liberal 
man of the world. He cannot get out of the beaten track of 
McKenzie, and the Union, which, though he is pleased to 
consider it an unfortunate political measure, has hitherto asto- 
nished all its opponents by working well. He makes an attack 
upon the now established principle of Responsible Government, 
quite as Quixotic as his illustrious predecessor, the Knight of 
La Mancha, did of yore upon the Windmills. His lofty mind 
cannot descend from the clouds of the Union and Responsible 
Government, to give any of those statistica or other useful 
details which would impart the greatest value to a work like 
this. When he attempts to descend from the stilts of politics 
he makes a most ludicrous exhibition of puerile vanity and old - 
“womanish garrulity, witness his story about the emigrant’s lark, 
which has gone the rounds of the papers. We will proceed to 
make some extracts from the work, which, we think, will 
amply bear out every assertion we have made, and prove that 
our remarks are not dictated by a spirit of prejudice. 


Sir Francis after some very sage philosophical reflections, 
about the climate, arrives at the very satisfactory conclusion, 
that “swarms of little flies are, and for many years have been, 
materially altering the climate of North America.” 


‘ The manner in which they unconsciously perform this important duty is 
as follows :— 


& They sting, bite, and torment the wild animals to such a degree, that, 
especially in summer, the poor creatures, like those in Abyssinia, described 
by Bruce, become almost in a state of distraction, andto get rid of their 
assailants, where ever the forest happened to be on fire, they rushed to the 
smoke, instinctively knowing quite well that the flies would be unable to 
follow them there. 


“ The wily Indian observing» these movements, shrewdly perceived that 
by setting fire to the forest the flies would drive to him his game, instead of . 
his being obliged to trail in search of it; and the experiment having proved 
eminently successful, the Indians for many years have been, andstill are, 
in the habit of burning tracts of wood so immense, that from very high and 
scientific authority Ihave been informed, that the amount of land thus 
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burned, under the influence of the flies, has exceeded many millions of 
acres, and that it has been, and stillis, materially changing the climate of 
North America ! 


“¢ But besides the effect it is producing on the thermometer, it is simulta- 
neously working out-another great operation of Nature. 


“‘ Although the game, to avoid the stings of their tiny assailants, come 
from distant regions to the smoke, and therein fall from the arrows and rifles 
of their human foes, yet this burning of the forest destroys the rabbits and 
small game, as well as the young of the larger game, and, therefore, just 
as brandy and whiskey for a short time raise the spirits of the drunkard, but 
eventually leave him pale, melancholy, and dejected, so does this vicious 
improvident mode of poaching game, for a short time fatten, but eventually 
afflict with famine all those who have engaged in it; and thus, for instance, 
the Beaver Indians, who forty years ago were a powerful and numerous 
tribe, are now reduced to less than one hundred men, who can scarcely 
find wild animals enough to keep themselves alive,—in short, the red popu- 
lation is diminishing in the same ratio as the destruction of the moose and 
wood-buffalo, on which their forefathers had subsisted: and as every travel- 
ler, as well as trader, in those various regions confirms these statements, 
how wonderful is the dispensation of the Almighty, under which, by the 
simple agency of litile flies, not only is the American Continent zradually 
undergoing a process which, with other causes, will assimilate its climate 
to that of Earope, but that the Indians themselves are clearing and preparing 
their own country for the reception of another race, who will hereafter gaze 
at the remains of the elk, the bear, and the beaver, with the same feelings 
of astonishment with which similar vestiges are discovered in Europe—the — 
monuments of a state of existence that has passed away !? 


The following account of a Canada climate will be something 
new and interesting to Upper Canadian readers, who must bear 
in mind that Sir Francis describes the climate of Toronto. No 
doubt many English settlers will be induced to go there to 
enjoy it after reading so exciting an account of the pleasures 
of frost :— 


*‘ But in the continent of North America, the climate, comparatively 
speaking, regardless of latitude, is both hot and cold; and thus, for instance 
in Canada, while the summer is as roasting as the Mediterranean, and 
occasionally as broiling as the West Indies, the winter is that of the capi- 
tals of Norway and Sweden; indeed the cold of the Canada winter must be 
felt to be imagined, and when felt can no more be described by words than 
colours to a blind man, or music to a deaf one. 


«‘ Even under bright sunshine, and in a most exhilarating air, the biting 
effect of the cold upon the portion of the face that is exposed to it, resembles 
the application of a strong acid; and the healthy grin which the counte~ 
nance assumes, requires—as I often observed on those who for many 
minutes had been in a warm room waiting to see me—a considerable time 


to relax. 


**In a calm almost any degree of cold is bearable, but the application of 
successive doses of it to the face, by wind, becomes occasionally almost . 
unbearable; indeed I remember seeing the left cheek of nearly. twenty of 
our soldiers simultaneously frost-bitten in matching about a hundred yards, , 
across a bleak open space, completely exposed to a strong and bitterly cold 
north-west wind that was blowing upon us all. 


_ The remedy for this intense cold to which many Canadians and others 


have occasionally recourse, is—at least to my feelings it always appeared— 
infinitely worse than the diseasé. On entering, for instance, the small 
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parlour of a little inn, a number of strong able-bodied fellows are disco- 
vered holding their hands a few inches before their faces, and sitting in 
Silence immediately in front of a stove of such excruciating power, that it 
really feels as if it would roast the very eyes in their sockets, ‘and yet,, as 
one endures this agony, the back part is as cold as if it belonged to what is 
called at home “Old Father Christmas ! ’ 

‘Of late years, English fire-places have been introduced into many 
houses ; and though mine at Toronto was warmed with hot air froma large 
oven, with fires in all our sitting-rooms, nevertheless the wood for my grate 
which was piled close to the fire, often remained till night covered with 
the snow which was on it when first deposited there in the morning: and as 
a further instance of the climate, 1 may add, that several times while my 
mind was very warmly occupied in writing my despatches, 1 found my pen 
full of a lump of stuff that appeared to be honey, but which proved to be 
frozenink ; again, after washing in the morning, when I took up some 
money that had lain all night on my table, I at first fancied it had become 
sticky, until I discovered that the sensation was caused by its freezing to 
my fingers, which in consequence of my ablutions were not perfectly dry. 

“¢ Notwithstanding however this inteusity of cold, the powerful circula- 
tion of the blood of large quadrupeds keeps the red fluid, like the movement 
of the great lakes, from freezing; but the human frame not being gifted with 
this power, many people lose their limbs, and occasionally their lives from 
cold. | 

“I one day inquired of a fine ruddy honest-looking man who called upon 
me, and whose toes and insteps of each foot had been truncated, how the 
accident happened ? He told me that the first winter he came from England 
he lost his way in the forest, and that after walking for some hours, feeling 
pain in his feet, he took off his boots, and from the flesh immediately swell- 
ing, he was unable to put them on again. ; 

His stockings, which were very old ones, soon wore into holes, and as 
rising on his insteps he was hurriedly proceeding he knew not where, he 
saw with alarm, but without feeling the slightest pain, first one toe and then 
another break off as if they had been pieces of brittle stick, and in this 
mutilated state he continued to advance till he reached a path which led 
him to an inhabited log-house, where he remained suffering great pain, till 
his cure was effected. 

*¢On another occasion, while an Englishman was driving one bright 
beautiful day in a sleigh on the ice, his horse suddenly ran away, and 
fancying he could stop. him better without his cumbersome fur gloves than 
with them, he unfor unately took them off. As the infuriated animal at his 
utmost speed proceeded, the man, who was facing a keen north-west wind, 
felt himself gradually as it were turning into marble, and by the time he 
stopped both his hands were so completely and so irrecoverably frozen, that 
he was obliged to have them amputated. 

*¢ Although the sun, from the latitude, has considerable power, it appears 
only to illuminate the sparkling snow, which, like the sugar on a bridal 
cake, conceals the whole surface. The instant however the fire of heaven 
sinks below the horizon, the cold descends from the upper regions of the 
atmosphere with a feeling as if it were poured down upon the head and 
shoulders from a jug.” 


What a noble race of men are the Anglo-Saxons! The 
poor Aborigines of Canada were not to compare with them in 
powers of endurance. Who can doubt it after reading the 
following paragraph :— | 
Tt is with pride that one observes that while the birds of the air and the 


beasts of the field, one after another, are seen retreating before the approach 
ing winter, like women and children before an advancing army, the Anglo- 
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Saxon race stand firm! and indeed they are quite right to do so, inasmuch _ 
as the winter, when it does arrive, turns out to be a season of hilarity and 
of healthy enjoyment.”’ 


Sir Francis enlightens the public with the interesting results 
of his pedestrian and equestrian exercises. It appears that he 
managed a horse with equal facility in the forests of North 
and the plains of South America :— 

¢ Although the temperature of the water in the great lakes is infinitely 
below freezing, yet the restless rise and fall of the waves prevent their 
congelation. Asa trifling instance, however, of their disposition to do so, 
I may mention that during the two winters I was at Toronto, I made a rule 
from which I never departed, to walk every morning to the end of a long 
wooden pier that ran out into the unfrozen waters of the lake. In windy 
weather, and during extreme cold, the water, in dashing against this work, 
rose in the air; but before it could reach me it often froze, and thus, without® 
wetting my cloak, the drops of ice used to fall harmless at my feet.” 


His mode of “extricating himself from all danger,” or, in 
other words, finding his way home to dinner, when lost in the 
woods, will be a piece of information of great utility to far- 
mers and new settlers, and we quote it with that intention.— 
If Sir Francis had conferred no other benefit en Canada, than 
giving this useful piece of information, his administration ought 
to be remembered :— 

<¢ On these occasions, however, without any difficulty I always extricated 
myself from all danger by the following process :— . 

«¢] threw my hat on the ground, and then riding from it in any direction, 
toa distance greater than that which I knew tx exist between me and the 
road I was anxious to regain, I returned on the footmarks of my borse to 
my hat, and then radiating from it in any other direction, and returning, I 
repeated the trials, until taking the right direction, I at last recovered the 
road; whereas, if, without method, I had wandered among the trees in 
search of it, I might, and most probably should, have been lost—a victim 
to the allurements and beauties of spring. Of course, on reaching the road 
I had to recover the hat to which my head had been so much indebted.”’ 

What a melancholy circumstance would it have been to 
record in the future history of Canada, that “the Lieutenant 
Governor perished in a muddy forest, radiating about an old 
hat,” for it must always have been muddy to enable him to see 
the “footsteps of his horse,” an innocent “ victim to the al- 
lurements of spring.” He only wanted the company of “ the 
gentle Joseph” to have completed the resemblance to the 
nursery story of the Babes in the Wood, and no doubt the 
robin red-breast would have covered the victims with 
foliage, and dropped a tiny tear over their leafy graves.— 
There is something so affecting in the very idea, as 
to move our extreme sensibility almost to tears. Little 
did the inhabitants of Upper Canada imagine, until this 
veracious book was published, the perils, hairbreadth ’scapes, 
and “moving accidents by flood and field,” which our good 
ex-Lieutenant Governor valorously encountered for the benefit 
of the people. 
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At page 20, he makes some very abstruse scientific discove- 
ries regarding heat and cold, and gravely informs the world 
that “the heat of boiling water is a fixed quantity,” and con- 
cludes his dissertation with the following amusing paragraph: 


«‘ The above theory is so clearly understood in North America, that the 
inhabitants of Boston, who annually store for exportation immense quanti- 
ties of Wenham ice, and who know quite well that cold ice will meet the 
markets in India, while the warmer article melts on the passage, talk of 
their ** crops of ice ”? just as an English farmer talks of his crop of wheat.” 


The following description of a Canada Spring is rather 
rich :— | 2 

‘But while this joyful process is proceeding in the vegetable world, 
the interminable forest is once again becoming the cheerful scene of animal 
life. The old bear slowly descends, tail foremost, from the lofty chamber 
in which he has so long been dormant. The air is filled—the light of 
heaven is occasionally almost intercepted from morning till night—by 
clouds of pigeons, which, as the harbingers, of spring, are seen for many 
days flying over the forest, guided, I have been credibly informed, by a 
miraculous instinct, not only to the particular remote region in which they 
were reared, but to build their own nests in the very trees upon whose 
branches each individual bird was hatched ! but if, as is well known, they 
are instinctively led to the country of their birth, it is not improbable that 
when they reach it, they will readily search out for themselves their own 
s¢ homes.”? 

We wonder if any of our Canada readers have ever tra- 
velled until they “ came to a hurricane?” If not let them read 
the following, and weep for their ignorance :-— 

«¢ But awful as are the effects of the lightning of heaven, there are occa- 
sionally in Canada sudden squalls of wind, which create havoc, on a much 
larger scale. Indeed, when a traveller inquires for a road to any particular 
place, he is often told to proceed in acertain direction, ‘ until he comes 
to a hurricane ;?? which means, until he finds in the lone wilderness a 
parcel of trees torh up by the roots, and in indescribable confusion lying 
prostrate on the ground.?? 

He arrives at the sage conclusion that though the climate 
of Canada is more “destructive,” it is more “ heaithy” 
than that of England, and concludes chapter the first with a 
couple of hacknied lines worthy of his profound poetical 
research. For “ pleasures and palaces” read “forests and 
log-cabins :— 

“On the whole, I am of opinion that the climate of Canada is more 
healthy and invigorating than that of England, but infinitely more destruc- 
tive to the skin, hair, teeth, and other items of what is termed “ personal 
appearance.’ In short, those who admire pretty children, green fields, and 
out-of-doors exercise, may justly continue to sing,— 

‘“‘ Through pleasures and palaces though we may roam, 
Be it ever so humble, there’s no place like home.” 

On the whole, we find his book so very funny, not witty or 
humorous, kind reader, for it is intended to be as serious as 
become the gravity and dignity of an ex-Lieutenant Governor 
of Upper Canada, that we shall probably continue our quota- 
tions, and as the work is just out, and there are very few copies 
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in the Province, our elegant extracts .will be interesting as 
well as instructive to the people of this benighted country.— 
We avail ourselves of this opportunity of thanking Sir Francis, 
or Mr. Murray, his publisher, we are not sure which, for their 
considerate kindness in sending us a copy, which proves that 
the literary fame of our Magazine has extended to London, 
and we believe this is the only publication in Canada which 
has been so highly honored, a distinction which we have shewn 
we duly appreciate. 

Since the foregoing was written, the Harpers of New York 
have republished this work, and our readers can form their 
own opinion as to the correctness of our remarks. 


~ 


mS. 


A bundle of MSS., in prose and verse, has been kindly 
forwarded to us from a gentleman who conceals his name ; but 
as no anoymous contributions can be received for our Maga- 
zine, the said MSS. are at the disposal of the sender. As a 
specimen of this writer’s style, we select the following :— 


Ol) Fd: OV daha. 


Since first thou sangst thy lay, 

Ages, famed Mantuan, o’er thy head have rolled ; 
And yet thou singst to-day 

As sweet and swanlike, as thou didst of old— 
Thou dost, and wilt for age ; 

Death-dealing time has got no dart for thee— 
When thou shalt cease to play 

Upon thy pipe, the world shal! cease to be,. 


we 


Rome once arose, ’tis said, 

And doffed her cap in veneration trae— 
The same respect she paid 

To thee, as Cesar’s self, but ’twas thy due— 
Of all her bards, thy strain 

Most princely was, and equal are thy charma, 
When carolling like swain, 

Or pouring forth the clang of clashing arms. 


And when, by chance, a break 

Is found behind thee in thy epie chain ; 
Where is he, that can make 

A fitting link to join the parts again ? 
Many have tried to show 

Their skill; bat then the critic’s sure to cry, 
“'That’s none of Maro’s.””?’ No— 


Only thyself the defect couldst supply. 
2, C. C. 
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DEER-STALKING ON THE SOUTH BRANCH. 


BY CINNA. 


‘* There is a pleasure in the pathless woods; 
There is a rapture on the lonely shore ; 
There is society where none intrudes, 
By the deep sea, and music in its roar— 
I love not man the less, but Nature more.”—Byron. b 


‘* When morning gleams o’er the mountain streams, 
Oh merrily forth we go, 
To drive the stag to his slippery crag, 
And to chase the bounding roe.”—Song. 


‘* There is room on the mountain, 
Room for us all, 
Room in the wild-wood, 
If not in the hall.’—Hunting Song. 


Wr have seen somewhere a criticism on the works of Cooper 
and Bird, but from what quarter it emanated cannot be ascer- ~ 
tained, owing to the censurable mode American periodicals 
have adopted of giving extracts from English Magazines and - 
Reviews, without doing them the simple justice of naming the 
' columns from which they quote; a fashion which is much 
followed by the New York Albion, for purposes of itsown. In 
this criticism much credit is given to Dr. Bird, for the truthful- 
hess of two characters in his “ Nick of the Woods,” those of 
the Quaker, who is all along the “ Jibbenainosay,” and 
Capt. Ralph Stackpole. These are deemed more true to 
nature than any of Cooper’s creations ; and, although we deem 
“ Nick of the Woods” the very best American romance ever 
written, yet we do not agree altogether in this condemnation 
of Cooper. His Natty Bumpo, notwithstanding he is run 
through so many books, almost to tenuity, is a true represen- 
tative of his class—the simple-minded, unadulterated back- 
woodsman. Natty has come home to the hearts of too many 
men, for the last twenty years, to be given up so readily now. 


nt 
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Englishmen may suppose him overdrawn, but we know better, 
out here “four thousand miles off.” The Leather-stocking’s 
greatest eye-sore was the blessed. light of the sun peering 
through the smoke of the distant fallows. The quick, sharp 
crack of the settler’s axe, in the firm gripe of the long-armed, 
slounging Yankee, disturbed his equanimity more than an in- 
cursion of the Hurons was wont to do. He hated noise, and 
cheatery, and money getting ; and surely every Canadian has 
known numbers of such men. If the Swiss can die in a distant 
land of home-sickness, singing the songs of the mountain chil- 
dren; and if the Highlandman, from the farthest confines of 
India, or the prairies of Western America, can hurry home to 
« puir auld Scotland,” to spend the furtune acquired by long 
years of toil, to depart from Lochaber no more, and all this 
from mere pensive love of country, there must be something 
approaching to the romantic implanted in the minds of many 
men, for which philosophers cannot account, and the existence 
of which the Cockneys of cities will not believe, but which is 
nevertheless there—yes, there, and the ruling passion, or mad- 
ness, too, stronger in death, than in life. Now the back woods- 
man has his home feelings. Nurtured roughly and healthfully 
in the sublimity of the pathless and melancholy forest, he 
acquires from his infancy that strange, awe-struck, undefinable 
feeling which gradually grows to be the luxury of his existence, 
and which can never teave him, let him be transplanted to 
what other part of the world he may, He has imbibed the 
spirit of solitude, and induiged in that placid, equable self- 
communion, which has been the charm of his existence while 
his character was being formed, and his spirit bears the impress 
unfaded and uppermost to the longest day he lives. This is 
universally true of the men of mind among the back woodsmen. 
Many half-formed creatures are but too ready to desert their 
old forest homes, to. gaze upon the splendor of our Towns, 
made up principally of two saw-mills, a distillery, and forty- 
one taverns, the flashy sign-boards of which last have a mighty 
attraction on them, in some way. The Leather-stocking 1s 
then a character drawn from life, and the dignity of the order _ 
having been thus asserted, we may be permitted to proceed 
with our discourse upon the poetic texts at the head of this 
chapter, clearly set forth and enunciated. ad 

If the truth must be spoken, we ourselves are of the Leather- 
stocking school, in a small way, and agreeable to yearly custom, 
on the first day of December last, we gave the cry to our dogs, 
and away with us into the backwoods, further by many 
leagues from the St. Lawrence, than eye can see.on a clear 
day, or ear can hear, on a cold one. We were accompanied 
by Glenlyon, a stalwart Borderer, of the true pepper-and-salt 
breed, and fourteenth cousin to Sandy Armstrong, the Dandie 
Dinmont of the great and good Sir Walter. All honor to 
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Glenlyon ! For, after serving his country, while yet a boy, at 
Waterloo, and other like places, he went on half-pay, came to 
Canada in 1818, bought himself a farm, worked on it bravely 
and manfully, clearing some hundred acres, instead of wasting 
his time as one of the “indebted gentlemen,” breasting bravely 
the rugged tide of backwood life, and living healthfully and 
happily up to the date of these presents, like a true-blooded 
Canadian—for which we take him to be really worthy of all 
honor, and trust his example may have its effect upon the 
class of men to which he belongs. 

Glenlyon somewhat favors the double-barrel principle, and 
accordingly came out with his choice implement in that line, 
bringing with him a pouch filled with ounce bullets, and his 
ordinary shooting flask. My own armament is well known to 
be ashort crowbar rifle, two feet three inches in - length, 
octagonal, an inch in diameter, with a finely grooved bore, 
capable of taking a quarter of an ounce bullet. I prefer ahorn 
to the flask, because when re-loading after firing, you have no 
jingling of metal about you to frighten the game, which it is to 
be presumed you have got amongst. Our baggage was ample 
in buffalo skins, and blankets, and we had a grand display of 
provisions, all of which were taken in charge by deaf Will, a 
wiry little Englishman, who did his work very well, but who 
now declares that twenty-five pounds would be no temptation 
for him to undertake a like tramp with us. 

We arrived at Hurley’s, about 8 P. M., and Glenlyon would 

robably have remained over night with that hospitable fellow, 
had he been pressed extremely to do so by his companion ; 
but no—onward was the word, and we entered the forest in 
quest of our shanty, about three miles beyond. ‘The wind was 
eold, and the road blind and perilous to travel; but after an 
hour’s struggling through swamps, and on the slippery. sides of 
hills, we arrived at Glenkilburn, the scene of our intended 
operations. We found our shaniy damp and gloomy, but a tre- 
mendous fire in the centre, the smoke being allowed to escape 


‘through an opening in the roof, in the primitive fashion, soon 


warmed and cheered us, and after a grand repast, set out in 
deaf Will’s most elaborate style, we betook ourselves to our 
skins, and slept soundly till three in the morning, at which 
time we aroused ourselves. By four o'clock our breakfast was . 
cooked, and with appetites that scarcely knew diminution until 
the board was swept of-its huge piles of potatoes and bread, 
and its savory steaks and sausage cakes, we followed the ex- 
ample of Capt. Dalgetty, and laid in our supplies as if it were 
a matter of doubt how long it would be before we next came 
along side of the Commissary. For the previous six weeks, 
and in fact since the cricket season, our stomachs had become 
of very little service to us in our strenuous efforts to keep soul 
and body together, and we had regaled ourselves principally 
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on the delightful anticipation of becoming great trenchermen 
in the wilds of Glenkilburn, with deaf Will as our Monsieur 
Ude, and certainly we were not disappointed. The first sniff 
of the great, uninhabited forest did its work upon the liver— 
the heart beat quicker and stronger—we began to feel that 
we had blood in us. Glenlyon’s eye became clear and spark- 
ling—the muscles of his limbs filled out, and quivered to be at 
work—fresh, wakeful, and sturdy, we flourished our hunting 
knives to the lasting honor of watchful Will, the caterer, and 
to the prolonged satisfaction of all our cachinatory, olfactory, 
and alimentary organs. So soon as our repast had been com- 
pleted, we drew on our Indian moccasins, changed our heavy 
coats for brown hunting capotes, examined well, and loaded 
our guns, slung our tomahawks, and sheathed knives to our 
belts, and at seven o'clock, daylight, set out, taking different 
routes through swamps, and along the beachy sides of ridges, in 
quest of signs of the game. At noon we returned and com- 
pared accounts, having neither of us got a shot, but finding 
traces of the deer abundant. The snow was not deep, the 
swamps were all frozen, and as the deer is not fond of ice, we 
had reason to suppose that the ridges would be our mark; but 
therein we were mistaken. They still kept the swamps. It 
was agreed that we were to essay brousing them, and accord- 
ingly we each repaired to the vicinity of a swamp, and cut 
down some two or three large cedar trees; cedar being almost 
the only food of the deer in winter. Near these fallen trees 
we contrived scaffolds for watching, by falling a tall tree into 
the top of asmaller one, upon which our seat was to be.— 
After coinpleting this work, we again betook ourselves to other 
parts not yet explored, to make good our reconnoisance of the 
whole ground, in preparation for an energetic foray on the 
morrow. Evening again found us united at our hut, and on 
again comparing notes and relating our adventures, not by 
any means the least pleasing mode of spending one’s time, 
where any and every incident that has happened is dwelt 
upon with as much gusto, and with as vast an amount of gar- 
rulity, as you would find in an assemblage of newspaper editors 
discussing the future destiny of all the empires which they 
may have in charge. by 

So soon as the light of the next morning would enable us 
to discern the sights on our guns, we again set out in different 
directions, to commence the work in earnest, for it was agreed 
upon that we must have a buck down before our return.— 
Glenlyon looked determined, having his Waterloo face on 
him, and it would not do for Cinna to allow the first blood 
spots to be sprinkled over his old snowy haunts of Glenkilburn, 
by either “the Captain,” or any body else ; so I suppose he 
looked perverse also, and bent on mischief. Being curious to 
see the Captain manceuvre in the woods, never having seen 
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him take the trail, though having heard much of his feats, and 
being confident that his twenty years’ residence in Beckwith, 
must have made something of him, I delayed setting out until he 
had fairly enclosed himself in a dense swamp, and then I made 
for a ridge near where I supposed he would come out, and 
having ensconsed myself behind a tree, I awaited his coming. 
Perhaps I not only wished to watch his mode of hunting, but 
had some desire to see whether he would not drive a fat deer 
out of the swamp before him. Ha—ha—Glenlyon would not 
like that—but all the same, we could divide the spoils. In less 
than an hour I got wearied of Waiting, and made a push into 
the swamp, where I soon came upon his track. The « signs” 
of game were abundant, and I soon found that they refused to 
leave the swamp, and that, my companion was aware ofit. He 
was * still-hunting,’—the most difficult of all modes of taking 
the deer, and I at once fell into his plan. Very few men, say 
one in a thousand, can pursue still-hunting with any success, 
Man’s eyes and ears may be very good, but when he takes the 
woods upon equal terms against the deer, they are of very 
little use. The eye of the deer takes in the whole circuit of 
the woods, and all points of the compass, at two glances. In 
the winter he can detect your slightest unsteady movement 
at once, and then both his round wild eyes gleam upon you. 
like the basilisk’s, (if any one ever saw that animal,) and you 
may, by good luck, manage to see him. You get in a fluster 
—stop—make two or three slight shuffles to the right or left— 
draw up your rifle with a sudden twitch, determined to put 
the bullet between his peepers—you lose your balance, and 
stagger off a pace to one side, with very weakness of your 
knees, and make a scramble for your gun, which nearly falls 
from your hands,—you are a capital hunter of course | for the 
deer started at your first movement, you see his tail in the 
distance, as he bounds away—<* my star !” you say, cramming 
your cap tight over your ears, ashamed to think of your conduct, 
and away with you after him—hot foot—but it is of no use— 
it would take you one thousand years to kill a deer still-hunting 
in that way. Had he no eyes, you could nevercome near enough 
for ashot. His large shell-like ears, taking in all the sounds for 
miles around, would catch the tramp of your blundering feet, and 
hear the crash of your sudden burst off a fallen tree into the 
midst of a thicket, long before you came within rifle range of him. 
I svon found that the Captain was well versed in still-hunt- 
ing; we came upon each other within five yards before the‘ 
thickets of cedar would permit either to see the other. Our 
eyes met at the same moment, there may have been a movement 
in the direction of trigger pulling; but on ranging up for the 
fore shoulders of the deer, | came across the buff belt of Glen- 
lyon, and dropped my muzzle, he being deterred from firing b 
discovering the button on my cap, which he thought rather an 
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unusual appendage to a deer’s head. We had a hearty laugh, 
and entered into confab after this wise— : 

Glenlyon.—* Why, how come you here? 1 did not hear you, 
and I thought your route was another way.” 

Cinna.—* Yes, but I have been waiting for you to drive ’em 
out to me. You fail,ch! Cunning fellows,eh? Rayther be- 
yond you, eh! Capting,—these forest children—now look at 
that hoof. He isan eight years’ old one that, and not more 
than ten minutes before you.” 

Glen.—* Yes, by my saul, and I have been striving to make 
him and his comrade take the ridge, but out of this he will 
not budge. Had I him out on the beach ground, you would 
hear music.” 

Cin.—* Come—we will have him, out.” 

Glen.—* How?” | 

Cin.—* Run him—how] him out—skiver him out of this.— 
Take my back track, and stand where I stood, and you will 
see me play him a game he never dreamed of.” 

Glenlyon accordingly repaired to the ridge, and I took the 
trail, which I followed until I.found the deer were making for 
another swamp, to gain which they would have to pass over 
a narrow strip of Jand more open than the swamp. Steering 
a straight Jine, which a previous knowledge of the wood 
enabled me to do, I reached this spot, and mounted in breath- 
less haste an old scaffold, erected a previous year, and fixed 
all my attention upon the old deer-path leading out of the 
swamp. In ten minutes they arrived at their place of desti- 
nation, and in one minute more I had discharged my rifle at 
the largest one, with a true, steady aim, and shot myself—off 
the scaffold, in the excitement of the moment, with a mighty 
bounce upon the hard snow. I fled at once down on the track 
which they took back in the swamp, headed them, pursued on 
briskly,—found the one at which I had shot, beginning to flag, 
and blunder. out of his path,—came in and finished him shortly 
afterwards, with inordinate satisfaction, secundem artem ; 
followed on, headed the remaining gentleman, and fairly turned 
him up on the ridge, along which he fled with as clean a pair of 
heels as might be, until he came upon the Captain, who pointed 
his double-barrel—bleated low, bringing the animal presently 
to a stand, when off goes one barrel, and without interval the 
other, and of course the game came down, under such a mur- 
derous rain of ounce bullets. Glenlyon is never in the habit 
of getting fussy--but when I arrived, I fancied I could per- 
ceive a slight inclination on the part of his moccasined feet, to 
cut a shindy over the fallen animal, though he endeavored to 
be as staid and stoical as became an old hunter. He com- 
menced to explain how the deer came down,—* avoiding that 
tree, leaping this log, and making a bend around that sapling, 
until here he stands, when I bleated, then I lets fly my right 
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barrel, giving him the left when he turned,” and so his tongue 
went on faster and faster, until he got his clasp knife fast in 
the buck’s throat, when I interrupted him, by exclaiming= 
“ Yes, but you know, my brave Captain, he may have had one 
of my bullets in his skin before—did you not hear me fire ?” 
The Captain looked sharply around him, for it is abominably 
provoking to be expending your shots on another’s game, until _ 
he finally assured me that it could not be—he came down at 
such a rattling pace—he ran so stfondhe chose his path so 
well—he could not have been hit. We lighted our dudeens—= 
sat down on a mossy log to talk over the matter, when of course 
the thing was all explained and exemplified for the twentieth 
time—after which we drew in our deer, and rested on our laus 
rels for the remainder of the day. 

The next morning we were out at dawn, but we found the deer 
too knowing for us, from having been hunted so much with dogs 
in their travels westward to this spot. It is a curious fact that 
the animal takes up his summer abode as near to the clear- 
ances by the St. Lawrence as any small reserves of wood will 
permit for a cover during the breeding season. -They cling to 
the abodes of man, their greatest enemy, (for who is not fond of 
a good haunch of venison, and how ardently does not every 
owner of a shooting jacket strive to come at them in the lonely 
fallows, while out among the pigeons?) to escape the few 
wolves which our trappers have allowed to remain to perpe- 
tuate the race, from which wolves they can escape at any pé- 
riod of the year, save during the hard crusts of the month of 
March. About the first of November they begin to také up 
their line of march for the deepest and densest swamps, wheré 
they pass the winter, and while they are skulking towards the 
rear, from one wood to another, every settler who has a dog, 
gives them a chase, planting himself ona ridge, where pers 
chance he gets a “dhrive” at them with his blunderbuss; — 

Meeting with no success at still-hunting in our lengthened 
tramp, we came in at noon, and prepared for watching the 
brouse by night. We took to our scaffolds at 4, P. M., and 
remained until 8, without having seen aught but a magnificent 
white ow], which | brought down from a hemlock, on quitting 
my scaffold. ‘This night-watching is intolerably cold an 
dreary, and we often get lost in stumbling homewards, when 
there is nothing for it but to cry out manfully, and let fly 
minute guns, until you get the direction of the shanty by your 
comrade’s whoop from a distant ridge. if! 

We held a council that night, and after many demurs td 
such a course, we at length resolved that deer which had 
been pursued so long by dogs, could only be taken in quantities, 
and we never deal in any thing but quantities in the woods, 
save by the aid of the hounds. Will, the deaf ’un, was accords 
ingly despatched down to Hurley’s and Mellan’s, to warn them 
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out with their dogs, and the next morning, at sun-rise, we 
were planted far to the eastward of Glenkilburn, on the run- 
ways, leading from the old Indian camps. The sun came up 
gloriously through the sparkling vapor. Gorgeous and glitter- 
ing and joyous shone out the morning. The air was balm and 
frankincense, and myrrh, and the odor of many spices, com- 
mingled, The trees, with their drooping branches and fea- 
thery tufts, robed in vestments of silver and emerald, and 
topaz, recalled to mind stories of eastern enchantment, and 
the land of the fairy. The arches of the forest resounded with 
voices of the genii; a thousand tones seemed to echo through 
the myriad aisles around us, to continue the illusion, We did 
not awaken for a length of time from the revery into which 
we were thrown by the exquisite charm of this winter land- 
scape—yes, this unapproachable scenic effect of our forests in 
winter, will amply repay the beholder for the absence of those 
mountain prospects regretted by many accustomed to countries 
more broken and wildly sublime than our river-countries can 
pretend to be. 

At length, far in the distant forest, we heard the deep voice 
of Hurley’s blood-hound, and presently “little dog,” and Mel- 
lan’s “ brindle,” joined in the chorus. “ Away there!” Glen- 
lyon shouted, “ guard me yon point by the windfall, and we 
have them,” and off, of course, I betook myself with all speed, 
taking my station beside a tree. The dogs éame on ata tre- 
mendous pace—now their clear notes sounded in the open 
maple lands—then the thickets would shut out the sound for an 
instant—again would they be heard trundling furiously along 
a hemlock ridge, and from that across a “swale ”—zig-zag— 
here and there, crossing and turning, as the deer attempted to 
throw them off, but that was found impracticable, and at 
length the quarry came upon the tail of the large ridge 
on which we stood, and burst off in a straight line to- 
wards us, as if all were now staked on hard running. “ Ow— 
00 |—ow—oo—owl ”—came on « bugler,” the blood-hound, 
and “little dog,” and “brindle” threw in their lesser notes 
most musically. Talk of your fox hunts, and your pursuit of 
one stag—here, we had no doubt, were a dozen fat ones 
thrown rogether, and coming in along the ridge, fit to stop 
one’s breath with excitement, and we deemed that “a good 
enough Morgan for our purposes,”—that would do for men liv- 
ing “4000 miles off” from Melton Mowbray. I have some re- 
collection of casting a glance at the Captain at this point, from 
whom I was distant about fifty yards, and I can asseverate, 
although he denies it, that he labored under a considerable 
degree of excitement. For my own part, the crushed snow 
for yards around, was rather a tell-tale upon my stoicism. I 
knew it was necessary to remain still and calm, but “ bugler ” 

put. that out of the question. 
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“ They cane on caréeringly, the dogs perfectly mad on the 
wide trail and in capital chime, whén three very foolish deer 
came bufsting through the ‘low underwood directly in front. 
They stopped, and looked startled around, in good range. I 
levelled at, the first, but before I had taken the necessary aim, 
a large doe put her head and shoulders forward, and changing 
my mind, I “drew a bead,” as they say in the backwoods, and 
fired at her, being rather larger than the first. She remained 
stationary, but | had no fear of her being mine. Looking over 
at Glenlyon, [ saw him holding out his iron, and at length his 
double barrel gave tongue. One of the deer reared in the air, 
gave adozen most extraordinary bounds, and fell with acrash, 
“ Mine is down,” shouted the Captain. 

“Fire away, again,’ I said to him in as low a tone as I 
could command, seeing the third deer making off on a walk. 
At thismoment he saw the young buck—there was a nervous 
movement to get his gun to his shoulder—he shuffled forward 
a little with his back drawn into a curve, and, pang !—his 
second barrel of buckshot was discharged at the young buck, 
and what with the aforesaid shot. and the instantaneous rush 
of the deer down the ridge, I never knew a greater tearing 
up of snow, than was then made. 

“ Bugler,” “little dog,” and “brindle,” now came up, and 
all three set upon my doe. She ran away masterly, leaving 
the vermillion as she passed along, however. The Captain 
was gloating over his, when I came up, and then I felt some- 
thing of the green-eyed monster’s gripe. Fearing I might not 
get my doe, 1 claimed his buck, and enquired how he knew I 
had not shot him? He chose rather to say nothing than 
enter into an argument at that time. His feelings were too 
powerful for utterance, and he stood looking at the wound his 
ounce bullet had made directly through the heart, with a 
smile of grave sincerity. Hurley and Mellan now came up, 
the former with a musket, the latter an axe, their eyes sparkling 
with excitement. 

“ One down—one down—very good—good luck this time— 
one down—good luck,” said Hurley, in his quick way of 
speaking,—to all of which Mellan assented in most positive 
terms. Hurley enquired for the dogs, and on my shewing him 
their track, and the vermillion on each side, he set off with a 
hurra, followed by Mellan and myself. “ Two hit—very good, 
two hit,” said Hurley, and away wetrundled. We went down 
the ridge, through aswamp, up the side of another ridge, on and 
on, Hurley keeping the trail like a hound, until we got sight 
of my doe making stand against “bugler,” the other dogs 
having taken after the young buck. Hurley gave a swing to 
his musket, Mellan revolved his axe around his head, and pell- 
mell we all rushed forward, surrounding the venison, and after 
a vast amount of kicking, rearing, shouting, swinging of axes, 
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butt ends of muskets, and tomahawks, we secured the game, 
and rested from our labors. The ridge is called “ pell-mell 
ridge” to this day. The young buck got off. So much for | 
the first three days. : 


THE WINDS. 
bY FUZ. 


Arr—* The Sea.’ 


I. 


The Winds! the Winds! the rushing Winds ! 
The truest friend the sailor finds ; 

That tuss the ocean’s boist’rous waves 

To the depths of her costly crystal caves; 
That bear old Britain’s squadrons o’er, 

With their magic force, to each distant shore ; 
That sweep the broad Atlantic’s foam, 

And sport for aye on the mariner’s home. 
Here’s to the Winds—the mad-cap Winds— 
The varying, wild, invisible W inds-- 

That tread the wide world free and bold, 

With the step of a victor uncontrolled ! 


II. 


Hark! how madly they mount the air ! 
Hurling the clouds through the atmosphere ; 
Sporting away through the skies at wi'l, 
And whistling wildly, loud, and shrill; 
Cracking the mast of the gallant bark, 

As the midnight waves roll high and dark ; 
And bending the strong, time-honored oak, 
Where the hoarse old ravens nightly croak. 
Old Neptune sits on his briny throne, 

Defies their wrath in a rough, wild tone, 
Twirls his triad, and cries-—‘* Who minds 
The frolicksome freaks of the angry Winds!” 


Tile 


The Winds! the Winds! the unruly Winds! 
The playful, fearless, roving Winds ! 

All countries and climes alike they sweep, 
And they frisk for aye o’er the rolling deep. 
They rise in the East, they visit the West, 
Untired, nor courting a moment's rest ; 
They seek the South, with its air sublime, 
And rush to the North’s cold icy clime ; 

The world’s wide space they.wander through ; 
Unwearied they range the etherial blue : 
Where’er he goes, the traveller finds 

Some trace of the wild mysterious Winds. 
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6‘ See! Winter comes, to rule the varied year, 
Sullen and sad, with all his rising train, 
Vapours, and clouds, and storms. Bethese my theme! * 
Thompson. 


or 


Ir was a dismal night in mid-winter. Of all the nights that 
ever came to make the wretched more miserable than they 
ever hoped to be, that night was, certainly, the most pros- 
perous in its mission ; and did its duty unsparingly, and well. 
How the cold wind came stealing through the crevices of the 
old houses ; and under the doors that were worn, and wasted 
away with age, it drove in the chilling snow-flakes before it, 
following closely after to scatter them over the broken floor, 
or chase them into the open fire-place, to quench the last spark 
that shone feebly upon the black and dying embers on the 
hearth. Poverty and sickness might be struggling together 
‘under that roof; but what cared the tyrant wind ?—Not a fig! 
It was as frolicksome as ever, and gamboled as lightly in the 
wretched abodes of the poor, as it did about the doors and 
windows of the rich, where it strove in vain to enter ; and as 
it frisked about the room, bearing the crisp and frosty snow in 
itsdeathly grasp, and extinguishing some solitary mite of fire 
in its mirth, it whistled through the broken pannels of the 
old door, and laughed merrily at the heavy groan of some 
acute sufferer within. How it loved toenter atthe cracked win- 
dow-panes, and to breathe its cold, icy breath through the shat- 
tered roof. It delighted to rumble up the chimney with a hollow 
sound, and to seat itself upon the top, or midway, and stream 
down such cold and withering currents of air as would shrivel 
up the flesh of the hardiest man alive. Wherever it met with 
a ruined, dilapidated hut, whose inmates lay shivering under a 
few tattered rags, scarcely enough to cover them, it was sure 
to vent its ire very playfully, and make them feel the certainty 
of its power. Well, well for the rich and prosperous, who 
could sit by their happy firesides, and bid defiance to its wrath ! 
Well for the man of wealth, who had been able to secure his 
dwelling against the repeated and premeditated attacks of the 
tyrant wind! Well for those who were prepared tolaugh at its 
audaeity, and to repulse its bleak and familiar pleasantries when 
they pleased! Well for all who could bear to sport with it at 
times, and who could tame its rigid nature, and master it with 
ease. But woe to the wretched beings—the pvorest of the 
poor—over whom the winter tyranised, and on whose meagre 
forms it gloated, gnawing to their very bones and marrow, 
and making their blood run cold, as it held them in its dread 
embrace! That night, the frost, and chilling wind entered 
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into many a miserable house after the fire had gone out, and 
made the inmates tremble with fear and cold, while they held 
their pleasant pastimes around the half-covered beds, and 
frisked joyfully about, as if performing some necessary act of 
charity too long delayed. In one of the oldest houses—one of 
the Jast places in which any human being would dare to shelter 
himself from the wild and angry storm—a poor, skeleton-look- 
ing menial had wandered, and crouched himself in the least 
ventilated and driest corner he could find. He had grown 
tired of hugging his wasted body with his scantily covered 
arms, and had stretched his feeble form upon the floor, through 
which the wind came pouring incessantly, playing many little 
antics round about him. Every passing gust of wind stayed 
for an instant to howl its fury over his head; or to tear a board 
from the crazy shed. The frost—old winter’s serving man—_ 
the black and cruel slave of the season, who feels neither for 
man nor beast,—finding him here at last, sat down by the beg: 
gar’s side. Laying its cold hands upon him, and breathing 
quietly into his very nostrils, and distended mouth, it left him 
not until it saw him struggle desperately for the mastery, 
and turn over despairingly with a moan of anguish—a 
stiffened and lifeless corpse—cold as marble, and as white 
as the snow-drops that fell thick and fast on his breath- 
less form. Oh! its a beautiful season, is winter, for the poor 
and houseless! Its a gay time for the famished beggar, and 
the sickly cripple, to tramp through the slushy streets—to 
watch the dashing carioles of the rich, rushing briskly past, 
filled with smiling faces that never knew the name of want,— 
to issue forth from their dens of wretchedness, starving, and 
half clad, exposed to the pinching frost, and to look out on the 
cheerful world around them, where all is life and animation, 
but where, alas ! few are to be found to sympathise with their 
distresses, or to extend a helping hand to relieve their meanest 
wants ! 

Cold and bleak as was the night, and though the storm was 
at its highest, and the snow fell heavy and unceasingly, still the 
tinkling of the bells, and the occasional snorting of the tired 
horse, as he trotted homeward, told there were many abroad 
who willingly exposed themselves to the fury of the pitiless blast. 
Although it was yet early, and the night had not far advanced, 
no smoke was seen escaping from the chimnies; the snow came 
down so thick as to hide every thing from the eye. But, for 
all that, there were bright fires burning on many a happy 
hearth, where parents sat and gazed with fondness upon their 
children. And many a ruddy fire blazed on many a cleanly 
hearth, around which were gathered those who were very 
miserable indeed, with all the tokens, and means of happiness 
that surrounded them. _ It is into one of the latter class that I 
must, however, reluctantly enter. Every thing within betokens 
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that industry, sobriety and affection, are the leading character- 
istics of those who dwell there. ‘Two little chubby boys were 
runoing playfully about the room in their night clothes... Upon 
these, a young and smart-looking little woman, gazed almost 
without intermission, with looks of distraction; her eyes over- 
flowing with tears, and her bosom heaving with sobs of grief, 
that were sufficient to break a much firmer heart than her’s, 

“ My children!” she exclaimed, with energetic wildness, « my 
lovely orphan babes! Fatherless! oh! no. Heaven grant not, 
But I fear for the worst. Hark!—a footstep.” | 

A sturdy little man, closely wrapt in a great overcoat of thick 
Pilot-cloth, and bearing a lantern in his hand, came into the 
room without knocking. He was covered from head to foot 
with snow. ae 

“All right?” asked the sturdy little man in the Pilot-cloth 
coat.. : SS a 
“Have you not found him? Have you not learned any. 
tidings of him?” shrieked the mother of the two rosy little boys, 
who had stopped in their sport, and were looking with eyes of 
wonder at the little man 

PUNO. 

“Then, it is as. 1 suspected! That cold, bleak common con- 
tains his corpse? Why did he venture out such a night as 
this?” 

“But, why so agitated, Mrs. Doughboy?” said the sturdy 
little man, “I thought he might have got home by some other 
way. ‘There is no use in lamenting yet—nota bit of it. Half 
the country are out by this time. The common shall be searched, 
and if he be there, or within seven miles of it, we will bring 
him to you in less than half an hour. We'll find him.” 

“ He’s lost!”? screamed Mrs. Doughboy. “ Hark! how the 
storm rages without! Would you have me believe that any 
man, even though he had nerves of iron, could stand the pelting 
of that cutting blast, when he had once lost his way in the 
storm? No; never! But—have they looked—might he not 
be—” 

¢ Where?” 

“In the oven! the red-hot, blazing oven, shrivelled up to the 
size of an infant. Oh! heavens!” | | 3 : 

“No; we searched them all—he’s not there—he’s some- 
where else—he’s safe—tbe quiet,” said the sturdy little man, — 

“ But they sometimes go to sleep in the ovens, when the fires 
are out |” ice 

“Yes; I know it—a foolish practice ; very,” said the sturdy 
little man. ‘‘He’s not there—I’m losing time—we'll find him— 
keep quiet,” saying which, the burly little man looked at his 
light, to see that it burned clearly, and there was no danger of 
its going out ; and stepping smartly from the house, commenced, 
wading through the deep snow with the greatest unconcern. 
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There was an open space of ground called “ the Common,” 
distant about three quarters of a mile from the house, which 
the sturdy little man had just left ; and over which Mr. Jehu 
Doughboy had to pass night and morning, in going to, and 
returning from his work. This night he had been seen prépa- 
ring, at his usual hour, to go home. They saw him last stand- 
ing at the door, smoking his pipe very tranquilly. The storm 
had already commenced ; still he had the unpleasant journey 
before him. The time arrived when he should have been 
at home; but he came not, Mrs. Doughboy, in her anxiety 
for his safety, despatched a messenger in search of him, 
who arrived at the Bakery by a circuitous route, shunning the 
open common, and keeping close to a fence that led him to 
within a few yards of the place. Mr. Doughboy was not there. 
He must have gone home ; but it was quite certain that he had 
not got there ; the sturdy little man, having, in company with 
several other sturdy little men, travelled all over the Common, 
along the road, and up to the very step of Mr. Doughboy’s 
door, without being able to set their eyes upon one single foot 
print, which, had he went home,and returned, fifty times, would 
have been filled up, the snow fell in such heavy showers. 

It frequently happens that persons who are suddenly over- 
taken by a violent snow storm after night, or even in broad day 
light for the matter of that, in getting upon a wide open field, 
where they have plenty of room to tramp about, become. so 
Stupified as to be altogether unable to tell in a very little time 
to what particular point of the compass they are steering, or 
even to eall to their recollection the precise spot where they 
are at that moment wandering. Many persons have been 
known to walk, and walk about, hour after hour, without seem- 
ing to make any progress in their journey ; until they concluded 
that they had, by some mistake or other got upon an interminable 
road, to which they shrewdly suspected there was no end, none 
at least, that they could find. The morning, however, a cessa- 
tion of the storm, or an accidental step to the right, or left, 
enabled them at last, to pursue their way without fear of fur- 
ther confusion, and on turning to take a look back at the im- 
mense tract of country they have traversed, they are somewhat 
astonished to find that they had been all the time tramping 
round and round within a circuit of about fifty yards, or per- 
haps less, neither advancing nor receding a single foot for the 
greater part, or very likely the whole of a live long night. 

The Common was filled with men, who bad turned out to 
search for the absent Jehu; most of them carried lights, which 
gare the place a strange appearance; for those who, having no 

anterns of their own, chanced to stray a few yards from the 
rest, and canght a glance of these dim, ancertain flickerings, 
that went and came with every motion of those who carried 
them, thought they beheld something Lurdering on the super- 
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‘natural—their doubts on the subject being only removed or 
set at rest, when they happened to run down one of the light- 
bearers, and lay him sprawling at their feet. The snow was 
not very deep on the common that night, except where the 
wind happened to pile up a little bank of it, for its own diver- 
sion, against the fences, or by the side of an old stump, or 
stone; in other places it had fallen to the depth of three and 
four feet ; but here—upon the common—it was trampled, and 
flattened down, as fast as it fell, Such shouting as there was 
when any of them happened to stray out of hearing of the 
others. The storm still blew so freshly that none of them 
would venture very far by themselves, lest the wind should get 
them down, and the snow, taking advantage of their position, 
throw a winding sheet over them, and smother them before 
they had time to rise again. Thus hours had worn away ; 
every man on the field had been run over oftener than he could 
remember. Some who were continually losing themselves, 
and continually finding others who had been lost in the 
same way, had shouted themselves hoarse, when they might 
better have held their peace; most of the lights, too, had 
gone out; but they continued to search, with a kind of dogged 
determination, till the storm had abated, and the stars came 
peeping out from their lurking places, twinkling and glittering 
in the frosty air, and looking down with wonder on the strange 
collection of white, snow-covered, ghostly-looking figures, that 
stalked about the common—the very spirits of the storm, that 
had stayed behind to gambol awhile by the silvery moonlight. 
They winked as knowingly as if they enjoyed the sport, and 
twinkled with a brilliancy they couldn’t afford to think of on 
ordinary occasions. And who could tel] but they were de- 
lighted? If any one dared to affirm that they were in ecsta- 
sies about it, I, for one, wouldn’t dare to contradict him. 

“ Now, I wonder if we haven’t went over every foot of the 
common?” asked one of the wearied-looking, half-frozen 
group, who had all gathered together to holda consultation as 
to how they should proceed next. : 

“ Every inch of it ; yes, every eighth of an inch of it ; I’m 
sure, quite sure, we have,” replied a tall, stupendous looking 
man, who had made a point of walking down and running over 
the rest, the whole night. , 

«Well, what had we better do now?” asked a third.— 
“ There is no great use in staying here in the cold. Somebody 
go to Doughboy’s house, and see if he hasn’t got home.” 

“ Very proper—just the thing—lI’ll go,” said the burly little 
man before mentioned. ‘“ But see! where the snow is heaped 
up against the fence there. That could cover fifty men like 
Jehu.” 

“So it would,” said the tall man. flourishing a wooden 
shovel he carried with him. He made towards the place 
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pointed out, whither he was followed by his anxious compa- 
nions. ‘They were not long in levelling the bank, but no 
Doughboy was there ; so they stood and stared at each other, 
in quite a stupid manner. oS, 

“Hurroor! there’s another one!” shouted the sturdy little 
man, pointing to the roots of an old tree, about a quarter of a 
mile distant, against which the snow had piled to the height of 
six or eight feet. 

“So there is ! here’s for it, boys!” said the tall man, lead- 
ing the way. They all got there in the course of a little time $ 
and having cleared the snow away, and trod it under foot, 
without finding anything except a couple of dead cats, that had 
been lying there since before the frost set in, the tall man 
ventured to assert—to use his own beautiful and appropriate 
language—* that Mr. Jehu Doughboy, confectioner, cracker- 
maker, &c., was ‘a gone sucker,” in which they all acqui- 
esced, by bowing their heads, and remaining silent, in token 
of their unanimous opinion. 

It being now near morning, the weary and benumbed 
searchers, with one exception, returned to their several homes, 
intending to renew their exertions after day-light, if necessary. 
The little man in the pilot-cloth coat started for Mr. Dough- 
boy’s house, with no slight hopes of finding Jehu at home.— 
What an affair it would be if he had the good fortune to catch 
him sitting by the fire, when he went in, or laying quietly in 
bed, wrapped up in the warm blankets, with one of the rosy 
little boys asleep on each side of him, and Mrs. Doughboy— 
the tender-hearted, loving Mrs. Doughboy—going about the 
house as pleased as possible! Wouldn’t it be a good joke 7— 
and them having been freezing themselves all night, on that 
eold, bleak common, searching for him! The sturdy little 
man rubbed his hands together as he thought this, and laughed 
to himself as he trudged along through the snow, sometimes 
up to his armpits, and again on a level with the top of his 
coat collar, or the crown of his hat,—almost settling it within 
yee mind that things were exactly as he wished them 
to be. . 

But how different was the case. Mrs. Doughboy sat before 
the half extinguished fire, the picture of distraction and misery, 
The two children had cried themselves to sleep; but in all her 
trouble, she had, with a mother’s fondness, put them carefully 
into bed, and made them snug and warm, that they might not 
share her grief. The burly little man did not dare to speak 
first, he saw at a glance that things were just in the same con 
dition as when he had previously been there. ; 

“You have not traced him! I know you have not! he is 
lost! speak, and let me know the worst!” said Mrs. Dough- 
boy, detaining the little man, who was about to run away 
without saying a word for himself. “Tell me, is he lost?” 
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Lost! no; Mrs. Doughboy, what nonsense !” 


“Tiave you then discovered where he is! you have, but you 
have found him dead! the snow for his winding sheet, and— 
and—” Here she was so completely overcome, as to lose her 
power of utterance altogether, and swooned away, to the great 
terror of the burly little man; who, not knowing what was 
the first and best thing to do in such cases, ran about the room 
in a state of dreadful consternation, with the motionless body 
of Mrs. Doughboy in his arms. ‘“ Why! what strange creatures 
they are! How they will go off when they know they 
shouldn’t, and not come to again till they please. I wouldn’t be 
bothered with one of ’em—no, not for—Mrs. Doughboy, wake 
up !* Whether it was the voice of the sturdy little man that 
did it, or whether she couldn’t remain as she was any longer 
with comfort, is altogether problematical ; but Mrs. Doughboy 
did “wake up” at once, and the burly little man, after placing 
her in a chair, and telling her to hold on to it for her life, ran 
out of the house at full speed. 

“Stop! stop!” cried Mrs. Doughboy, “T’ll go too, I must. 
I can’t stay here any longer inactive, and people scouring the 
country in search of Jehu!” 


“ No, no—you can’t come,” said the little man, shudder- 
ing at the idea of having to carry Mrs. Doughboy through 
the snow; for it was clearly evident that she could not have 
got through it without assistance. “I’m going to the Bakery. 
He may yet be found... He will, I know he will. Don’t come, 
don’t ;” and, closing the door after him, he left the place as 
quickly as he could. 


They were all very dull at the Bakery, when he got there. 
There was a great quantity of dough worked up, ready for 
baking; but they had suffered the ovens to get cold, and were 
afraid to heat them again, lest Mr. Jehu mzght be lying 
asleep in one of the corners. True, they had searched them all, 
as the little man had already informed Mrs. Doughboy; but 
they seemed to doubt their own senses, and were so bewildered 
that they scarcely knew what to do. Several parties of men 
had been sent out in various directions, some of whom had 
probably met with him by this time. The burly little man, 
who was the owner of the establishment, insisted that the fires 
should be lighted immediately—the people couldn’t do without 
bread; -'The men complied sullenly ; the crackling ash was 
shortly in a blaze, and the shop was soon as uncomfortable as 
even the bakers themselves could desire ; but no smell of Mr. 
Doughboy being roasted in any of the ovens came to alarm 
their nostrils. ‘The Bakers were hard at work. Many a dozen 
of bread were browning on the red-hot bricks, or in greasy 
‘pans, and many another dozen would be ready, in a very little 
time, to undergo the same process. . 

c 
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“ Here’s a pipe!” shouted one of the bakers, as he prepared 
to dive up to the the elbows in a huge lump of dough, of about 
two or three hundred pounds or so in weight, which was being 
“raised” in one of the troughs. 

«Nonsense! where?” cried the sturdy little man, now de- 
prived of the Pilot-cloth coat. 

« Here, here it is, and it’s still alight, too! the baccer ain’t 
all burned !” 

‘Ha! ha! ha! so there is!” laughed the sturdy little man, 
“its Jehu’s pipe ! I'll bet my life on it—somebody lay the dough 
open carefully—there—that’s it—there he is Bi 

« There he was—Jehu Doughboy—the very man! Not dead 
as a door nail, but smoking his pipe as comfortably as if he 
were seated at his own fireside with Mrs. D., and the two little 
rosy-cheeked boys along with him. He had lain down on the 
dough to rest himself—it had raised over him—he had raised 
with it—and the pipe seemed as determined to keep its bowl 
outside the dough, as Jehu was to hold on by the shank with 
his teeth, while he smoked, and slept at intervals, very quietly, 
the whole night. He was wide awake, though, when they cut 
their way through to him. 

“ What’s the matter? Js anything the matter?” he asked, 
seeing seven or eight well known faces hovering above him, 
but whether for good or evil, he wist not. 

“ You're there, are you ?” asked the burly little man, aithough 
he knew perfectly well that there was not the least necessity 
for the question. “You're there, are you? and all the coun- 
try searching for you.” 

« No! what alark?” said Mr. Doughboy. 


“And your wife throwing herself into the fire, and on the 
floor, and into every body’s arms, and wanting to know if 
youre found yet, dead or alive,” said the burly little man. 


“ Poor, foolish little Kate!” said Mr. Doughboy, starting up. 
* But that’s always the way with these women, when they once 
love a feller—what’s o’clock 7” 

& Seven o'clock, A. M.,” said the burly little man, referring to 
his watch. “ You’ve had a fine long sleep of it—come, I must 
see you home, Jehu—the sooner I bring you there, the better— 
look sharp.” 

The burly little man rested not until he had pushed and 
dragged Mr. Jehu Doughboy into the presence of Mrs, Kate 
Doughboy, and the two little rosy-cheeked Doughboys; nor did 
he stir from the house until he had partaken of an excellent 
breakfast, at which he made Mrs. Kate Doughboy laugh, and 
Mr. Jehu Doughboy bellow, and roar again, while he related 
the comfortable way in which the latter had passed the night, 
and was so provokingly humorous upon this, and many other 
subjects, that even the two little rosy-cheeked Doughboys 
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(twins—I should have said so before,) were fain to laugh also, 


in a very liberal, and unrestrained manner. 

For the benefit of mankind in general, but more particularly 
for that of the curious and inquisitive, it may as well be stated 
that the doughy couch on (or in, rather) which Mr. Jehu 
passed the night, after having had an extra lump of butter 
added thereto, was immediately worked up into twists, and 
Cottage loaves, and sold to the gentry, who had no idea that the 
tasty slices of bread they ate for breakfast the morning succeed- 
ing the storm, and the morning after that again, had been once 
wrapped around the form and figure of the lost Doughboy. 
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CHAPTER X1y'. | 


Prospero.—-“ But are they safe, Aricl?” 
AniEL.—* Not a pair blemished.”— Tempest. 

With all due respect to received opinions, I cannot help 
coinciding with the wisdom of the sage, who said that “ the 
happiest death was that most sudden and least expected.” Eew 
indeed are the misfortunes whose shadows before, are not more, 
bitterly felt than their actual presence. Most of all—the ter- 
rors of death are exaggerated. We have seen death in almost 
all its shapes, and its occurrence is very seldom painful to 
any great extent,—in very many instances it is but the sinking 
of the wearied frame into a quiet sleep. To return—our 
friends had scarcely enjoyed their hammocks an hour, when 
the shrill pipe of the boatswain, and the hoarse reverberations 
of his summons, aroused all hands to shorten sail. When they 
got on deck, how changed was the scene. Though still some 
stars struggled through a sort of luminous haze to the east- 
ward, all the western heavens were overspread with a pall of 
more than midnight darkness. The wind had freshened, and 
had drawn to the westward of south, and now sighed through 
the rigging, in fitful gusts, with a portentous wailing which 
quailed the heart of the stoutest, always provided that it were 
understood. Qne by one, the lingering stars disappeared, hid 
‘by the sable shroud which had drawn first from the west, and 
now the only light afforded was by the ship’s wake, and the 
combing of the waves, which were rendered far more ex- 
tensively breaking, by the heavy indulations becoming momen- 
tarily more apparent from the westward, and whose light 
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shone the more brightly in the murky gloom. There is a 
something immediately preceding an eerial convulsion which 
forces conviction of its proximity on the minds of all ; however 
little experienced, they feel an unpleasant certaintity that 
something most unusual is about to occur ; and this feeling is 
not confined to our species, but shared by all earthly beings— 
by some far more intensely than ourselves. Apart from mental 
action, our corporeal perceptions announce it to us, and these 
feelings are most probably common to us and the inferior 
tribes. But how far more intensely must the approaching 
danger be present to the sailor, whose senses are sharpened by 
long experience, and whose only safety depends on a few 
snches thick of wood; a defective spot, or badly secured butt 
of which, would plunge him into the abyss which skill and 
judgment enable him to make the high road of nations. 

But enough of digression. When Annesley and Smith came 
on deck, all the predictions of the latter received, to his mind, 
the fullest confirmation. Captain Brooke walked the quarter 
deck with varying pace, now peering anxiously into the sur- 
rounding gloom, now listening intensely, as though he would 
seek, through another organ, the information which sight re- 
fused. He held several consultations with his immediate sub- 
alterns, the result of which was only apparent by the increas- 
ing inequalities of his walk ; no doubt he felt the vast respon- 
sibility of his station—so many lives depending on him. Five 
hundred as fine fellows as ever trod a plank, were on the alert 
to execute his bidding ; yet though all knew that the ap- 
proaching strife was for life or death, and most felt anxious, 
yet all responsibility resting with their chief alone, none felt as — 
he did. The wind, though still giving the ship good steerage 
way, had died away aloft, so that occasionally the topsails 
flapped heavily, as she rose on the momentarily increasing 
swell—the air felt like the breath of a furnace, and though so 
light, sobbed audibly through the rigging now and then—afew 
minutes and it ceased—a few cat’s paws in every direction, 
ensued, ending in perfect calm, at least of the air. The ship 
lost way, and now fell off into the trough of the sea. 

The moment of action had at length arrived—at the word of 
the commander, the courses were in, and the main and mizen 
topsails stowed in an instant—the fore-yards were squared, and 
the ship awaited, under her fore-topsail and topmast stay-sail, 
the coming tornado—an hour passed, and still it came not; but 
the noble vessel groaned from truck to keel, as she rolled on 
the now mountain waves. Through the raven darkness, at about 
45° altitude from the eastern horizon, a glimmering light grey 
appeared, as though the gloom had slightly parted—it bright- 
ened, assumed a sickly yellow tinge, and, after a quarter of an 
hour, faded, leaving a doubt whether or not it were the dawn ; 
but so it was—a dull misty haze enabled the eye to pierce, first, 
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as far as the coming roll, and after a while, even to its successor. 
Who has seen the dawn of day, either during a gale at sea, or 
a scene of misery ashore, a sick room, for instance, where one 
has for hours perceived the hovering destroyer, and from time 
to time felt the chill air from his wing, and not been revived 
by its cheering influence, with a gush of hope, even through an 
atmosphere of despair. No articulated sound had been heard 
on the Shannon’s deck for hours, which seemed years, except 
those consequent on the performance of the duties assigned to 
each; but now a faint murmuring was perceptible, how dif- 
ferent soever from the matin hymn of the glad birds ona May 
morning, yet still, perhaps, a scarcely felt, but duly offered — 
prayer of thanks to the Great Architect of the Universe’ 
for the beneficent command, “‘let there be light,’ and despite 
the brewing elemental war, “ there was light” to such an ex- 
tent, it is true, as scarcely to “ make darkness visible ;” yet pale 
and feeble as it was, to cheer the hearts of those who lately felt 
the “ blackness of darkness,” and to inspire them to obey the 
calls of duty, if not “ rejoicing as giants to man their courses,” 
at least with an energy which, during-the night, would have 
been superhuman. A dull sound, like that of heavy rain, was 
heard to the south-westward—every voice was hushed, and 
again a dead silence reigned fore and aft—it ceased—again it 
was heard, and a slight air, hot as coming from an oven, was 
perceptible from the southward, on deck, whilst the running 
gear aloft, was seen to curve from the north-west, and the 
whistling of wind was distinctly heard on deck, where a fartlt- 
ing rushlight would have burned with a scarcely waving 
flame, so stratified were the wriel currents. Again, for a few 
seconds all was still—a sound is then heard, like the roll of 
heavy carriages, borne from a distance on a still night, or the 
far off continued ratling of musketry,—whilst again a slight air 
is felt on deck, it freshens and pays off the ship’s head—a rush 
—a roar!is heard like the breath of Him, ‘‘ whose voice is as the 
sound of many waters”—huge solitary drops of rain descend 
“a sound, as of the concentrated voice of a thousand distant 
thunders, comes booming along and, ‘‘ on the wings of mighty 
winds,” the ship is flying, nearly bows under, through the sweep 
of the tempest and rush of flashing waters—an explosion is 
heard, and the bolt ropes of the topsail have but a few rags 
fluttering on them, whilst the sail they lately confined, disappears 
ahead, like a sea-bird, borne along by the spirit of the storm; 
but its fury seems spent—a lull succeeds—again the chief’s 
voice is heard and obeyed—a new topsail, snugly stowed, takes 
the place of that which lately fluttered in fragments—still 
under bare poles, the ship flies, and the storm demons again pur- 
sue—though with somewhat mitigated fury. Now, to the wind- 
ward, wailing sounds are heard, the gale bears them along, it is 
hot as the forest noon of the regions they are navigating. What 
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is the ratling sound on deck—can it be hail—large pellets of 
hail? And now what strange unearthly light mingles its 
baleful gleam with the grey morning? On each foreyard-arm 
a wierd Jantern appears, now.more like the dream of some half 
maniac, than aught actually presented to our waking vision ;-our 
senses cannot deny its*being ; but what is it 1_—it flutters—now 
assuming the appearance of a bright star—now of the reflected 
light of a distant magic lantern—it draws itself out at times, 
nearly parting company with the spar— 
“ Lingerisg and sitting like a new made ghost, 
Loath to leave the body that it loves.” 


Again it assumes the strange blue tinge of an apothecary’s light, 
seen through a colored medium, and after a few fitful flashes, 
this Jack-o’-the-lantern of the deep disappears. Scarcely had it 
become invisible, when a comparative lull took place,—Annes- 
ley and Smith had been gazing on the strange phenomenon, 
but again with different feeling, to the former, though not 
without some mingling of awe, the predominating sensation 
was one of gratified curiosity ; he had heard of ‘‘ Compresants,” 
but never before beheld them, and his thoughts glanced over 
the thrilling mid-watch tales in which such appearances so often 
form a prominent incident ; so completely had he absented him- 
self from present occurrences, that he started when Smith 
touching his arm, asked what he thought of it. 


“To say the truth, I scarcely know, and just at present, 
emere” it has led to my musings, I was not thinking of it at 
all. 

“‘ But 1 was though ; 1 used to hunt sometimes at home, when 
a youngster, and can only compare my pleasure at seeing it, 
who, where it was just now, to that of one of our city bucks, 
when run away with by an animal, which nothing but his pro- 
found ignorance of, could ever have tempted him to mount, 
and approaching at a break-neck pace a heavy double fence, 
sees at the other side a precipice, down which the odds are 
immensely in favor of his breaking his neck—we were bad] 
enough off before, but this seals the doom of the old ship.” 

“ Why, what is to ail her—she goes through it like a bird, 
and as yet, we have room enough?” 

“ Aye, as yet ; but that same light tells us that the hurricane 
is to be no momentary puff, and thirty hours at this pace will 
run us amongst the Bahama shoals—never mind— 


* ‘There is a sweet little cherub who sits up aloft 
To keep watch for the life of poor Jack.” 


All went on as usual on board the frigate, for the next twenty 
hours—the tempest, on the whole, increasing, though with 
momentary lulls from time to time—still, under bare poles, she 
- sped with the rapidity of an eagle, before its fury. Again, 
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Annesley and his friend were on watch. The gale had—ac- 
cording to what our experience leads us to believe an universal 
law of nature—followed the course of the sun, gradually tending 
to the northward, and now with unabated violence blew from 
N. N. W. Now again fierce hail was borne along through a 
darkness that might be felt, though ever and anon the eye was 
dazzled with brilliant forks of lightning. Again those wild 
meteors shed their unearthly light over the scene, rendering 
visible to each other, the anxious faces of the tired crew, 
and investing them with a livid paleness ; but this position was 
changed,—their wavering outlines were now based on the 
trucks, (a position which to the mariner’s eye is as surely 
fraught with hope as the Bow of the Covenant, set in the 
heavens, is a token to the faithful of the promise that this 
world shall be no more submerged,) nor was its portent vain. 
Though still the elemental war went on, its fury was in some 
degree abated,—the hail storm had passed and rolled to leeward, 
its position being shewn by occasional chain lightning. It 
has swept by, and the lightnings have discontinued ; and now, 
where it lately rendered the horizon most deeply black, for 
the first time, since the commencement of the hurricane, a 
luminous appearance is seen—all eyes are directed there— 
drawing the happiest auspices from the lessening gloom,— 
even old Smith has pressed his friend’s hand, pointing out to 
him the breaking up of the gale,—when from the mizen top, 
the Captain’s voice is heard, anticipating as it were the appas 
rently changing elements,— we 

« All hands make sail !” 

Imagine to yourself, a storm by which trees of a century are 
torn up by the roots,—by which the firmest buildings raised 
by the hands of man, are shaken to their foundations,—against 
which the very eagle in vain essays to urge his flight, and you 
may picture to your mind the force of the. storm, which, 
though abated somewhat in its fury, still was blowing. Have 
you ever, from some beetling cliff, beheld the ocean lashed to 
madness, by such a tempest,—rearing its mountain billows, 
piling its foaming Pelion upon Ossa,—lashing in its fury, and 
shaking the very mountain of rock on which you stood. 
Imagine man daring to contend with that mighty tempest, and 
you will still searcely realize the astonishment with which the 
Shannon’s crew heard the mandate of their chief; but this 
amazement did not for an instant deter them from the execue 
tion of their duty. The men clustered into the rigging, as 
though it were a mere drill,—it came hoarsely through the 
tem pest—— 

« Let fall the topsails! Quarter-master stand by your port 
helm! Sheet home—sway away! Give her the helm, my 
man! Round in the larboard braces! Bring her to the wind 
sir |” 
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Never were the qualities of that noble ship put to so severe 
a test, and never did ship more proudly attest the “ mettle of 
her pasture.” When first she felt the lateral force of the 
fierce wind before which she had been flying, her very yard- 
arms touched the wave, but steadily she recovered, and though 
four planks of her lee deck were submerged, she gathered 
head way on her altered course—nor was it too soon, for to 
leeward all was boiling foam, and even to windward for many 
hundred yards, the water was white,—in fact she was skirting 
along one of the Bahama banks, whose loom was the light seen 
on the horizon,—still on she plunged, breasting one moment a 
mountain swell, and in the next buried between two rolling 
oceans. A sharp crack is héard, the cross jack yard has 
snapped in the slings, and the topsail is split from foot to head, 
and in a second fluttering in strips from the yard. Again the 
chief’s voice is heard above the howling of the storm,— 

“ Hawl out the spanker !” 

It is done—the topmast staysails are also set,—the water 
assumes a darker hue—she has cleared the shoal,—the wind 
still northens, and the old Shannon again heads for the Florida 
shore, making, it is true, as much leeway as headway, but every 
minute deepening her water—she is saved. Again her gallant 
crew draw long breaths, and many a heart pours forth its rough 
offering of praise and thanksgiving to Him who rules the 
storm,—“ at whose word the stormy winds arise,” and whose 
mercy says unto the furious ocean, ‘“ Peace, be still.” Truly, 
“They who go down to the sea in ships, and occupy their 
business in the great waters,—these men see the works of the 
Lord, and his wonders in the deep.” : 


CHAPTER XV. 


**T can no longer brook thy vanities.” 


What American, whether of high or low degree, does not 
‘uxuriate in the fancy that their navy has “ plucked the war- 
won honors” from old England’s crest, and made a garland 
for their country’s brow therewith. So often and so vaunt- 
ingly have they sung their Peans of victory, that they actually 
have the impertinence to believe that they have whzpped the 
Britishers. To doubt that they. make brave and good seamen 
_were to question | | 

‘That those whom they call fathers, did beget them.” | 


But: how, in the face of facts, they can have the impudence to 
deny that during the last war they were deucedly well threshed, 
would be a matter of curious investigation to a stranger to the 
national character; nevertheless, the lowering of some few 

nnants to vessels of nominally the same class, has, we may 
ive been a salutary, though bitter lesson to John Bull; and 


- 
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although the trick has been almost from the time known to the 
world, it was admirably adapted to induce the ignorant and — 
hard worked portion of the free and equal, to pay their taxes 
and supply the requisite enthusiasm, to enable them to sup- 
port without murmurisg, the enormous prices of supplies, and 
the miserable remuneration which the produce of their toil 
afforded, shut out as it was from the marts of the world. 


Forgive us kind reader, if- we intrude a few fizures, which 
you may skip if uninteresting : 
British National Cruisers taken : 
Ships, 30; Guns, 530; Men, 2751 ; Tons, 10,273. 


American National Cruisers taken: 
Ships, 64; Guns, 660; Men, 2994; Tons, 14,848. 
Of the former, were carried into port—ships, 9 ; guns, 171 ; 
men, 919; tons, 3314. And of the latter—ships, 22 ; guns, 
330 ; men, 2430; tons, 6714. The total number of vessels ot 
every description taken by the British, was 1699, whilst those 
which fell to America, were only 1200; and be it remembered, 
that the latter Power “ had then scarcely an ézarmed merchant- 
man afloat, whilst English commerce crowded every sea.” 


The greater portion of our national vessels which struck to 
those of America, were hastily constructed for the defence of 
the Canadian lakes, and manned chiefly by raw levies, who 
fought bravely, (indeed, then ill-equipped vessels,) but fell an 
easy prey to fleets having full resources on the spot. In Com- 
modore Perry (that sucking Nelson’s) action, for instance, he 
was only opposed to fifty British sailors, including officers and 
boys, scattered through six vessels, the rest of the crews being 
made up of soldiers and Canadian voyageurs. 


In no single instance was the “ meteor flag” lowered to an 
equal in force, whilst on one occasion the stars bowed to an 
inferior in the rates of 17 to 19, not to mention the peppering 
of the President -by the Endymion, where the former surren- 
dered to a squadron, the component parts of which, save the 
before mentioned ship, were ten miles distant. But enough ot 
this. Jonathan hugs himself on his victories so tightly, that 
nothing, save amputation, would sever the loved embrace,— 
whilst dear old John Bull (whom we love in our hearts) is none 
the worse for hearing the yelping of his well grown and highly 
promising puppy. He is fast getting rid of the confounded old 
drogers which, when only Dons and Frenchmen contended - 
with him the empire ofthe ocean, answered the purpose well 
enough, and building vessels of the same real as well as nomi- 
nal class, as friend Jonathan’s. We wish our readers could- 
have-seen the old Crocodile (which had the honor of being 
‘rated a 46 gun frigate, and was in olden times not unknown 

‘to fame,) as we saw her the other day reflecting her beautie 
Y +) 
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in the still waters of Cork Harbor, doing duty as guard ship, 
and the merry glance of old Murphy—we beg his pardon—of 
the Honorable Mr. Murphy, United States Consul General for 
Ireland, (as good a fellow as ever lived, by the way, and an 
old officer of the United States Navy,) when we asked him 
whether he would not like to catch such a frigate at sea, in 
any ordinary sloop of war of his service. The infernal old 
tub is in future to be a lobster box. 1t were much to be wished 
that all craft of her description were turned over to the same 
service, instead of employing men of war as transports, and 
disgusting all parties. A soldier’s mess ashore, or that of the 
ward-room aboard, is very pleasant to officers of the other 
branch of the servcie, as guests, but pipe-clay and tar can’t 
amalgamate, or even be forced into close proximity, for any - 
length of time without mutual injury. Confound this habit of 
digressing, it grows on one despite all good resolutions. We 
have matter enough 7 


“ Gently to canter through an hundred cantos,’’ 


So 


‘¢ We wont be prosy and we will be read.” 


« Fail muse, &c.,” we left the old Shannon not indeed sleep- 
ing, but yerking her way through a heavy head sea, somewhere 
between the Bahamas and the Florida main. A gale of 
wind at sea is exciting to witness, although it must be confessed 
that the excitement is not altogether of a pleasurable nature, 
and that it is far more agreeable to read aboutit when snugly 
ensconeed in an arm chair by a good fire, with one’s slippered 
feet on the fender; but calms, snow showers, chill norwesters, 
and blowing one’s fingers in the vain hope of imparting to 
those half-frozen parts, some slight degree of vital warmth, 
when the sky is serene over head, as that of the Mediterranean, 
and the sea as smooth as a mill pond, has nothing interesting 
either to the passions or the feelings, with the exception of an 
occasional bath in a tub of water at 75°, taken from the gulf 
stream, and quickly brought into a well warmed cabin, which 
as a luxury. 


So effectually was the commerce of those whippers of the 
Britishers swept from the ocean, on their own shore, that with 
the exception of a few bushels of potatoes and onions, which 
ruthless power captured from a small coasting schooner, and 
which were liberally paid for in pork and biscuit, American 
- trade was unimpeded by the Shannon during her voyage to 
Halifax, where her officers promised themselves some relax- 
ation,,—short sighted mortals that they were. Old “ shiver- 
theemizen” who then and there commanded, prided himself 
on “keeping no more cats than caught mice,” and Captain 
Brooke was known to be too good an officer to be allowed to 
go ashore on his beef-bones. His orders, therefore, were to 
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get ready for service as soon as possible ; his energetic dispo- 
sition soon ridded_ him of his red-coated cargo. In two days 
he reported his ship ready for sea, and the next morning saw. 
her, with the Tenedos as her consort, under Captain Brooke’s 
orders, standing south; in three days thereafter they made 
Cape Anne, and on the second of April reconnoitered the 
harbor of Boston, where they found the frigates Congress and 
President ready for sea. A few days after, the doomed Chesa- 
peake stepped in, unperceived by the English ship, where ‘all » 
three lay until the first of May, when the Congress and Presi- 
dent, taking advantage of a sudden shift of wind and a fog, 
escaped to sea, unseen by their inferior foe. On the 25th of 
May, Captain Brooke learning their departure made signals 
requiring the presence of Captain Parker on board, and de- 
tached him with orders not to rejoin before the 14th of June, 
at which time he supposed that the Constitution (another 
frigate then under repair in Boston) might be ready—deter- 
mining, meanwhile, to test the vaunted ‘superiority of master 
Jonathan. Once and again, the red cross flag—that “emblem 
of tyranny,” was displayed within cannon shot of the free, 
but seeing no chance of coaxing the Chesapeake out, Brooke 
contented himself with cruising between Capes Cod and St. 
Anne, where he had the good fortune to recapture, in sight 
of port, two British ships, both of which, unwilling as he 
must have felt to weaken his crew, duty compelled him to man 
and send into Halifax. On the 30th, he fell in with the Sir 
John Sherbrooke, a private British cruiser—wanting a few 
hands to replace those he had been obliged to detach in the 
prizes, and finding that she had on board some unfortunate emi- 
grants whom she had retaken from an American privateer, he 
pressed them. 

The poor fellows made a sufficiently ludicrous as well as 
painful display, as they were handed up the side. Captain 
Brooke stood near the gangway as they came on deck, where 
a stout block of a Cork man, in a long frieze coat, a high 
crowned hat with vestiges of what had been a leaf, cordu- 
roy breeches, destitute of buttons at the knees, and grey worsted 
stockings, equally destitute of feet, (not ilat the flesh and bone 
were wanting, but the worsted covering,) and with an expres- 
sion of good humor and fun, scarcely concealed by present 
indignation, forthwith accosted him, after a short glance around, 
perceiving instinctively his rank— . : 

“A thin is it your honor is the Captain ?” 

“Yes, my man.” 

“Why thin Captain, your honor, ’tis our’s is a hard case 
entirely ; first the Yankees, divil’s luck to them, God forgive 
me for cursing, stops the old Duck, widout no manner of 
raison, and takes us and whatsomever they liked out of her, 
laiving the poor wives and the little childher, the crathers, to 
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a sorrowful landing in a sthrange country, where, God help 
’em, what will they do at all, at all. Next comes a beautiful 
ship entirely, and it was our hearts jumped into our throats to 
see that she belonged to the Sassenachs. Well, we thought it 
was our turn now, and when she cum up with and tuck us agin, 
didn’t we give a hurraw! but divil resaive the bit better off 
were we for it, there was lots and lavings of grog for such as 
would list for the ship, but more kicks than hapince for uz who 
wanted sometime to see the little childher agin, and now your 
honor comes and is going to make sodjers of uz for life, an sure 
it is little good we'll be when you have us, for the poor wife 
and the hungry childher will be always to the fore.” 

Captain Brooke did not conceal his emotion as he asked, 

“What is your name my man 1” 

‘Tim Kelleher, your honor.” 

“ Well, Tim, where was the Duck bound to ?? 

“ To Halifax, your honor.” 

« And if I had not fallen in with you, how soon do you think 
you would have been there.” 

« Sorra’ a one of me knows, sir.” 

«“ As sure as we live, and that flag still floats on the ship, I will, 
on my honor as a gentleman, have you landed there in less 
than a month; if you prefer it I will send you all back to the 
privateer, although I have some business on hand, where you 
and your fellows can be of great service. I will not conceal 
from you that I daily hope to meet an American vessel of. 
superior force: what the event may be, God knows, but I have 
little uneasiness on that score ; nevertheless, if we meet we shall 
have a hard scratch of it.” a 

« Arrah then, your honor does not think we care for the 
fighting that is in it. And you will put us ashore in a month— 
maybe ’tis we that won't stick to you: by this and that, if it 
was not for the poor crathers that will be breaking their hearts, 
we would stop with you a year, just to pay them rascals off for 

arting us.” ; 

« Well, well, my lad, I'll make you comfortable while here, 
and land you none the worse-off for having been a few days in 
my ship.” | 

The Hibernian audience had listened to Tim’s larning, whilst 
discoursing the Captain in English, in open mouthed astonish- 
ment, still they gathered sufficient to enable them to understand 
the main articles of the treaty, which they ratified with a wild 
hurroo. 7] | 

Half an hour afterwards “the wives and childher, the 
crathers,” would hardly have recognized their husbands and 
fathers in the smart ‘“slops” which the purser’s store room 
had enabled them to substitute for their rags. ay 

One word about impressment. What Briton is there who 
must not blush that such a practice is still sanctioned by usage 1 
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for legal, in the strict sense of the word, it has never been. We 
have emancipated the “ black blackguard descendants of Ham,” 
at a cost of twenty millions sterling, a generous deed of much 
more than questionable humanity, and shall we hesitate, by a 
slight relaxation of our purse strings, to make service in our 
national defence, our Navy an object of ambition instead 
of detestation to our merchant seamen. What would be the 
cost !/—discontinue impressment, declare it a felony, treat it as 
you have the stealing of other slaves, increase slightly the pay 
of the men, (an expenditure which would be more than coun- 
terbalanced by the total discontinuance of desertion,) and 
above all, when in our own harbors, grant an occasional leave 
of absence, sufficiently extended to allow the men fo visit their 
families, instead of wasting three days of liberty in the most 
degrading sort of debauchery. ‘This, it may be answered, 
would have a tendency, with that portion of the men who are 
hardest to bring into an efficient state, to subvert discipline, 
inasmuch as they would use this extended leave merely to 
plunge for lengthened periods into wholesale vice! It might 
be discretionary with commanding officers to refuse leave to 
such, as it is at present; and besides we think that in the 
altered state of the service, such characters might be altogether 
rejected. Moreover, would even such an occasional outbreak 
have so pernicious an influence on our fleets as the promis- 
cuous intercourse sanctioned, orrather winked at, on board at 
present. POs 

But putting out of view fora moment the improvement which 
the adoption of such changes would introduce in our marine, 
what Englishman can call himself a freeman whilst subject to 
such an odiousinjustice? This bequest of barbarous ages must 
be done away with by Act of Parliament. It is not the habit of 
the high spirited gentry of England to hug themselves on the 
immunity afforded by high station, whilst aware that the help- 
less are exposed to tyranny and injustice. Through the varied 
ranks of life we feel and gratefully acknowledge the fostering 
kindness of those whom we are not ashamed to respect as our 
superiors; but in return, we know that they have reciprocal 
duties to perform, and well are they aware that in sustaining 
the rights of the humblest of the community, they are guarding 
the most important outworks of their own position, and in- 
trenching themselves with the strong ramparts of mutual inte- 
rest. These assertions may seem incongruous whilst speaking 
against a foul injustice which the practice-of ages has sanction- 
ed; but all alike are subject to it, although some are by fortui- 
tous circumstances, more removed than others from the proba- 
bility of its occurrence. oe 

These poor Irishmen were civilians—their impressment is 
no fiction, but told as a matter of mere routine by the chroni- 
clers of the day; and few Captains would have shewn the 
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generosity, when placed in similar circumstances, which 
characterized the proceedings of Captain Brooke: indeed he 
far exceeded the bounds of strict duty, as then and now un- 
derstood in the service, in promising to dismiss the impressed 
men when the then expected arduous service should be per- 
formed. Duties such as these must no longer fetter the high 
sense of honor and justice of our naval commanders. Foul 
kidnapping, such as we have described, must not embitter our 
gallant defenders against a country for which, even in its despite 
they have ever shewn themselves ready to pour out their 
Keart’s blood. But it may be argued that the old system has 
worked well. Why so might the Russian Autocrat say of that 
of his empire ; within a couple of generations she has risen to 
a first rank amongst the nations of the earth. At what time 
was France so victorious as when her Juggernaut, Napoleon, 
was immolating conscript millions beneath the bloody wheels 
of his triumphal car? At what time was poor Ireland so 
quiet, as when her Catholic millions were utterly trampled 
beneath the feet of an arrogant ascendancy, sustained by the 
cold steel of then misjudging and cruel England? All these 
systems apparently worked well, but who will for a moment 
suppose that they were sound, and possessed within them the 
elements of lasting prosperity? No injustice can be politic— 
sooner or later the oppressor is brought low—and such will 
be our case as surely as a just Providence rules the destinies of 
nations, if we continue to allow this dark stain to remain on 
our national escutcheon. 

Let not Jonathan, however, glorify himself on all this,—let 
him rather “pluck the beam out of his own eye” before he 
essays to “ remove the mote” from ours ; for many a year have 
we cruised under the. flags of various nations, but never have 
we witnessed so much of the insolence of man 

“ Clothed in a little brief authority,” 
as on board American merchant ships. We have met amongst 
their masters, good fellows, and pleasant, gentlemanly compa- 
nions, but invariably they are harsh and tyrannical to the 
men. A little creole villain, with whom it was our misfortune 
to cross the herring pond, a few months since, however capped 
the climax. By heaven! our blood throbbed under our finger 
nails at his cruelty, An English master would have most 
assuredly cooled his heels on the treadmill, for a tenth of what 
we witnessed on board tlfat ship ; and yet the little nigger 
had his redeeming qualities. None could be kinder when any 
of the men were sick. He merely did what he considered his 
station required, . “Equality and sailors’ rights !”— 
fudge!! His mate, the executioner of his dictates, which he 
stood by and saw inflicted, was sentenced on the ship’s arrival 
at Boston to pay about three pounds fifteen shillings, which of 
course the owners defrayed, and little darky escaped scathless.. 
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As to national ships, the “ Somers’ tragedy” could not have 


occurred in our service, nor in that of any other power, save 
-perhaps those of Russia or Turkey. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


“ Well, try a little touch at fighting.” 
# * # * # 
« War's a brain-spattering, wind-pipe-splitting art.” 
| | Byron 
The Shannon had now cruised in Boston Bay for three 
weeks, during the first of which the domains of the finny tribes 
were uninvaded by net or hook ; but one by one, fast galleys 
ventured—when she stood well over towards Cape St. Anne— 
to visit the Banks, flying in shore at the approach of the 
British frigate ; by degrees, however, their fright wore off, 
until finding themselves unmolested, the fishing skiffs pursued 
their accustomed industry even within hail. 3 - 
Some days after the incidents recorded in the last chapter, 
as the Shannon, under easy sail, was jogging to the southward, 
a skiff was seen gradually to detach herself from the little fleet 
of fishermen, (her occupant apparently. trolling,) until havin 
put some half mile between him and _his associates, he boldly 
hoisted her tiny lug, and stood for the Englishman; causing 
much speculation on board, and as she approached, being 
reconnoitered by many curious eyes, even the Captain con- 
descended to steady his telescope more than once, on the 
daring crafty ; after a_ long look he ordered the main. yards to 
be laid aback, and told one of the youngsters to summon An- 
nesley, who quickly touched his cap to his commander. 


“Do you remember Mr. Annesley, our conversation on the 
first evening that you came on board ?” : 

“ Yes, sir.” ! 

«Well, act on it now,—one is in yon skiff, unless my eyes 
deceive me strangely, who is not too safe on board a British 
man-of-war. It is many years since we have met,—take my 
glass and let me know if I am right.” | | 

Jemmy took the glass and instantly confirmed his Captain’s 
opinion. , 4 

“It is he, sir, certainly—though how he ean be here is 
strange enough.” ) 

“ You will not of course appear to recognise him; a few 
days may give him a chance of rubbing off old scores, and me 
an opportunity of paying a long standing debt. You had bet- 
ter be out of the way when he comes on board,—I will give 
him his cue” Our hero obeyed, disappearing down the after 
companion as the boat came alongside. , . 

Jts occupant, having handed up a small but heavy valise, and 
a long Yankee rifle, sprung lightly up the side, and touchéd 
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his hat to His Majesty’s quarter-deck, as coolly as though he 
had belonged to the ship, and came to report himself, Our 
readers will, no doubt, have surmised that it was Ingram. 

“May ITenquire, sir, what you suppose to be my duty at 
the present moment ?” asked the Captain. 

“ To order a whip, with a noose at the end of it, to be rove 
at the fore-yard-arm, I suppose, sir,’ replied our old acquaint- 
ance, not a whit disconcerted. 

“You may thank old times that I do not perform it, Ingram. 
You have not miscalculated in supposing that I have not for- 
gotten them ; nevertheless, under other circumstances, you 
would have run a risk, as, however willing, I might be unable 
to save you.” 

“Of which, sir, I was well aware whenI took French leave 
of you on the Florida shore. I come with the more confidence 
now, as before many days are past, you will not in vain ask 
a pardon for a man like me, or perhaps I shall neither need 
it, or have your intercession if I did.” 

“Do you mean to say that I shall at last draw that Yankee 
badger from his hole 7” 

“ Faith, sir, his back is up, Captain Lawrence has called a 
crew from the Constitution, and half-a-dozen Privateers which 
your presence here keeps idle in Boston, and if there is not 
drill on board ’tis no matter—he is getting ready for you, sir, 
and if he is beaten it will not be his fault.” 

“ Well, we have not exactly been getting ready for him, but 
we are so for any ship of our force any time these two years. 
Your friend Annesley has charge of the main-top—you made a 
‘sailor and a good one of the boy—you will serve under him, 
and after this scratch is over I shall be able to do something for 
you—of course you are to know nothing of him for the pre- 
sent. . | 

“T understand, Sir—I am glad you have the boy under your 
wing, he is made of stuff that I knew you would like.” 

Ingram was moving off, but was recalled by Captain Brooke : 
“If Captain Lawrence is inclined to show fight, he is deucedly 
slow about it.” a 

“ Because he wants to tow you in, Sir, with the Stars an 
Stripes above your flag ;_and, to do him justice, is leaving no 
stone unturned to give effect to his good intentions ” 

“Aye; but on the fourteenth I shall be rejoined by the 
Tenedos, and then our match can’t come off, at least as I wish it, 
ship to ship—an hundred accidents may even occur in the inte- 
rin—other ships may arrive, whose Commanders being my 
seniors may take the play into theirown hands. By Jove! I'll 
send him in a challenge, and he must cometo the scratch atonce, 
or own himself afraid to meet me—what think you ?” 

_ “That he will accept it, Sir, on the instant—old Lawrence 
38 as gallant and as braye an officer as, without compliment, I 
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believe’ you to be ; and were he otherwise, the very fish wives 
of Boston would force him -out ; they, good folks, expected a 
good account of you, and your consort, when the President 
and Congress went to sea, and.are now perfectly frantic with 
expectation of their coming victory. Why, sir, a subscription 
is already entered on, to give a dinner to Captain Lawrence, 
in which your name and those of your officers figure as guests.” 
1am much obliged by their courtesy, but hope to decline the 
invitation, however kindly intended ; and now, Ingram, let us 
forget for a few days that we have met before.” | 

He sent for the first lieutenant and ordered him to have In- 
gram (whom he represented simply as an English subject, who 
had effected his escape) put on the ship’s books, and that he 
should be stationed in the main-top. | 

From amongst the American prisoners taken in the English 
recaptures, he ordered a Captain Slocum to be conducted to 
his presence, on whose appearance he asked— 

«Should you like to regain your freedom on condition of 
bearing a letter from me to Captain Lawrence?” 

“I guess, I should, sir.” 

“« Well then get ready, while I write,—we have been too 
long knocking about here to no purpose.” 

«J rayther think I shall be all the safer out of this ship, when 
you and the Chesapeake meet. I have wondered eternally 
why old Lawrence allows you to locate yourself in these dig- 
gings. Ill be ready to carry your letter in quarter less no 
time.” 

In a few minutes a gig manned by American prisoners, left 
the frigate, bearing a challenge to Captain Lawrence, which, 
from its gallant tenor, and honorable candor, in gentlemanly 
and officer-like courtesy of tone, it isa model. It was never 
destined to reach the brave sailor for whom it was intended. 
Immediately after the departure of his ambassador, Captain 
Brooke stood for Boston Harbor light-house, and long before 
the boat reached Marble-head, perceived from the mast-head, 
the Chesapeake fire a gun and get under weigh, making sail 
as she ran down. ‘The Shannon now filled and stood to the 
eastward, until 4 o’clock, followed by her antagonist. The 
Chesapeake then hauled up and reefed topsails—the Shannon 
following her example. Again both ships kept away—the 
Shannon shivering her main yards, that her opponent might 
overtake her, until at 5, Captain Brooke, thinking that he had 
a sufficient offing, determined to bring matters to a crisis.— 
He accordingly hauled to the wind, with his ship’s head to the 
south-east. No more beautiful sight can be imagined than the 
enemy’s ship afforded at this moment, with the splendid 
scenery of Boston heights, and a gorgeously tinted sky to the 
westward, forming’ a back-ground. She wore colors at each 
mast-head, and was as trim as the care of a good officer (hav- 
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ing the opportunity of a spell in harbor) could make her. 
The old Shannon’s exterior was far different. Long and ar- 
duous service under the fiery blaze of a tropical sun, had made 
her sides look rusty, enouch to gratify the thousands of lookers- 
on by the comparison. Within, however, all was right, and 
to the practiced eye, that very roughness of exterior told of the 
iron muscles of her well-drilled crew, and that the old rusty 
blue ensign which she shewed at her peak, would, in all! pro- 
bability maintain its position fully as long as the more brilliant 
bunting of her foe. Captain Brooke knew the high estimation 
in which the rival chief was held, and felt, to the full, 


“%  # ~The stern joy which warriors feel 
In foemen worthy of their steel.” 


His opponent is now within a mile, and now chivalrously 
waiving the advantage which he might have taken by raking 
an enemy who had voluntarily exposed himself to it; by wait- 
ing for him, Captain Lawrence gallantly luffed, passing to 
windward, and the contest began within pistol shot. Our 
hero had, it will be recollected, charge of the main-top, where 
also Ingram was placed, and from thence they had occasionally 
through the smoke, a view of the deadly strife—scarcely 
equalled in mortality in the annals of naval warfare, when its 
brief continuance is taken into account. More than one of the 
enemy’s top men had felt the unerring aim of Ingram’s rifle. 
For a time the thuadering cannonade stills the light evening 
breeze—again a puff sweeps to leeward the dense canopy of 
battle—Ingram seizes his former apprentice’s arm, and, point- 
ing to Captain Lawrence, says, forgetting in the excitement of 
the moment the understanding between them— 

“Tsay, Jemmy, look at old Lawrence, how noble is his 
attitude, whilst such a tempest of shot and splinters are flying 
around him—'tis a pity, but it would simplify matters much if 
I picked him off—dama this war, ‘tis a strange thing—I have 
no enmity to that man, on the contrary, I rather admire and 
like him, and yet I am about to kill him with as little com- 
punction as though he were a bitter enemy—that is if some 
stray shot does not pick me off first, and it will have to come 
quickly.” The last few words were uttered as the skipper 
rubbed his thumb nail across the flint of his rifle, during the 
loading of which he had found opportunity to communicate his 
wandering ideas to Annesley. His line of aim was taken— 
once and again the smoke shroud intervened—again for an 
instant the Chesapeake’s quarter deck is visible—the gallant 
Lawrence springs a yard into the air, and falls a lifeless corpse. 
Happy was it for him that his death was not deferred a few 
minutes longer. A shower of lead from every direction tears 
the Shannon’s main-top—Annesley hears a groan, in a well 
known voice, and turning, sees Ingram, apparently lifeless, 
leaning over the top-rail, which had served him asa rest.’ At 
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such moments, whatever sympathy is felt, but little opportu- 
nity is afforded for its expression. Our hero could do no more 
for his former skipper than have him rolled well in to the mast 
head, and secured there. If possible the din of battle had 
grown more deafening—it is no longer distinguishable in 
broadsides, but crashing and continuous as rolling thunder. — 
Again a gust sweeps aside the smoke,and Annesley perceives that 
the Chesapeake’s jib and fore-topsail are flying, the sheet of the 
former and the tye of the latter being shot away, and the ship 
having come to the wind, is drifting helplessly down. A waist 
anchor stowed in the Shannon’s fore chains, catches in her 
quarter gallery, the impetus of the latter heaves her still far- 
ther into the wind, and the anchor holding, her decks are 
swept by the raking shot of the English, to which her position 
only enables her to reply with a feeble fire. At this moment 
Captain Brooke calls the boarders away, and springs on the 
enemy's deck—his call is unheard by those whose duty it was 
to follow, but he is not unsupported—a_ wild yell arises over 
the din of battle, and Tim Kelleher, with ‘a capstan’ bar, 
wielded shillelah fashion, and backed by his half-savage coun- 
trymen, are on the American Quarter-deck, which is uncon- 
tested. Vain is the slight opposition they encounter on the 
gangways,—our friends are now supported by a party of ma- 
rines—helter skelter the Americans fly, jamming up the hatch- 
ways, and in despair crowding over the bows. The deck jg 
ours—and Brooke, sending most of his men aft, hails the Shan- 
non’s tops, and orders them to silence the fire from those of the 
Chesapeake, which is still kept up with deadly effect. The 
ships have now drifted side by side, the anchor having given 
way, and old Smith obeys his commander's hail, by laying 
along the locked yards, and followed by his men, charging those 
opposed to him, cutlass in hand. Annesley and his remainin 
followers endeavor to follow the daring example, but unable to 
get on the Chesapeake’s yard, distract their immediate ene- 
my’s attention to their own safety. The stars descend; and 
the red cross, bent to the other part of the same halliards, is 
abreast of them on their descent, when the first lieutenant of 
the Shannon, who, with his own hand, was effecting the trans- 
fer, falls mortally wounded by a shot from his own vessel.— 
At the same moment, Captain Brooke, who remained almost 
alone forward, (that part of the ship having been in his undis- 
uted possession for some minutes,) is treacherously attacked’ 
y three Americans, who had previously received quater, on 
throwing down their arms, and, despite the timely notice afford- 
ed him bya sentry placed over the fore hatchway, ere he can turn 
round, receives a blow from the butt of a musket, which lays 
his skull bare, from one, and a cutlass thrust from a second, — 
the heart’s blood of the first expiates his treachery, being run 
through by the Captain’s sword,—the second is struck down 
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(as he is about repeating his blow) by a bullet from Annesley’s 
musket. Now, however, the greatest danger accrues—the 
wounded man grapples, with a deadly embrace, the legs of the 
victor chief, whilst a fresh assailant is about to finish the 
work,—old Smith sees his Captain’s danger, and glides down 
by astay, but perceiving that by any ordinary mode he will 
come too late, he Jets himself fall from some thirty feet upon 
the assailant, both roll stunned on the deck together, and fresh 
hands rushing to the rescue, it was with difficulty that the 
fainting Brooke could save a little Yankee middy, who im- 
plored his protection, and whose ill-luck ordained that his first 
action should bring his ship into collision with an equal British 
force. This gentleman is now a distinguished officer in the 
navy of the United States. 

The Stars descended to be rehoisted under old England’s 
flag, and the deck was in quick possession of the victors, when 
a fire up the main-hatchway killed the sentry placed over it, 
and wounded several men—a few rounds of musketry brought 
the Yankees to their bearings, in half the time it has cost us 
to record the battle—in fourteen minutes from the firing of the 
first gun—all was over. | 

Captain Brooke, after effecting the few temporary repairs 
necessary, shaped his course for Halifax, with bis magnificent 
prize in company, leaving the before mentioned subscribers to 
the entertainment prepared for him, to eat it with what gout 
they might. 3 | 
é We hope “digestion waited upon appetite, and health on 

oth.’ 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Man is a daring animal—good or evil fortunes interfere but 
slightly with this, the essential difference of the species, and as 
usual a party of his officers was assembled around the hospita- 
ble mahogany of their chief, the day after the capture of the 
Chesapeake. True it is, that although victory had wreathed 
for them, crowns of her unfading laurel, the cabin party had 
rarely seemed so little joyous; for, mingling with the justly 
earned pride of victory and anticipation of honors, came the 
recollection, that to many who had as nobly won their coun- 
try’s gratitude, it would be ‘addressed to unattending ears,” 
and serve at best to solace mourning friends. Amongst them 
none was more sorrowful than our hero; for Ingram still con- 
tinued in an unbroken lethargy, of him the Surgeon entertained 
no hope ; and old Smith, who for months had been his most: 
intimate friend, was dangerously ill, though to outward appear- 
ance unhurt ; he suffered intensely, breathing with extreme 
difficulty, and complaining of constant, and agonizing pains in 
his back and side—of him, however, the Surgeon by no means: 
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despaired, arguing favorably from what, to the unlearned, ap- 
peared the worst symptoms. He had been on the moment 
copiously blooded, and the Doctor thought that the pain would 
ere this have subsided, were fatal consequences to be appre- 
hended from his fall. Captain Brooke, though his head:was 
swathed with bandages, and his right arm ina sling, seemed 
the least sad of the party—one thing particularly consoled him, 
Tim Kelleher and his fellows had escaped unscathed, with the 
exception of scratches which would never have been taken 
into account at a fair or pattern, and he more than once dwelt 
on the pleasure which he should feel in restoring them to the 
* wives and little childher, the crathers.” As to poor:Tim, he 
was in Jack’s Paradise, petted and grogged by all hands fore 
and aft. He had been the second to board the ,Chesapeake— 
the first to hear and obey his Captain’s call, and his remark 
on their gaining the forecastle, with scarcely a show of opposi- 
tion, Was— ie 

“‘T] wondher, your honor, whether the spalpeens’ mane to 
come on at all, at all? Blood and agers! sure it isn’t afther 
given in they are already !” 

“It is funny,” continued Captain Brooke, who had laughing- 
ly told this anecdote of Tim,—* It is funny—but I am certain 
poor Tim would be much better pleased with our victory if 
we had earned the deck by having some few dozen of our 
boarders knocked in the head, even though he had not himself 
quite escaped. To those Irish, fighting is fun—they havea 
natural taste for it from boyhood upwards,—it is a pity that 
they care so little with whom they indulge in the pastime.— 
By the way, Annesley, how comes on Ingram ?” 

« But ill, Sir,—the doctor gives little hope.” , 

«JT am really sorry to hear it, boy—I will go and see him 
to-night.” mg : 

« He’ won't know you, Sir; I have been a good deal with 
him, but although he has more than once called me by name, 
I hardly think he remembered me for three seconds together. 
I fear he and poor Smith are logged.” | ia 

«JT should be very sorry for poor Ingram’s death, more par- 
ticularly as he is at length on the right tack ; but about Smith— 
I trust sincerely you are mistaken,—lI have never had it in my 
power to promote a more deserving officer. I should have’ 
seen him ere this, but that my time has been so very much 
taken up. You may tell him that he has acting rank as leute- 
nant, and that no doubt can exist of his appointment being con- 
firmed. I will see him to-morrow, meantime you may per-' 
haps aid his recovery much, by telling him this.” haiti 

-« Thank you, sir, on Smith’s behalf, but more especially for 
making me the medium of communicating his promotion,—I- 
know he never hoped for it, and it will therefore be doubly 
valued.” : ; 
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“ He has earned it nobly, and on that account will not 
prize it the less. Poor Watts’ vacancy could not be filled up 
more worthily. I am sorry to hear that Ingram’s wound looks 
so ill—I should have liked to have done him a good turn too.” 


Jemmy tarried not long at the table—he was eager to con- 
vey tidings which he hoped might have a salutary effect on 
poor Smith,—he therefore soon exchanged the Captain’s cabin 
for a seat in the cockpit, by his friend’s cot. He found the old 
mate ‘awake, and suffering much less than he had a few hours 
before. 

“ How do you fee], old fellow 7?” he asked. 


“ Much easier, Jemmy—my back still pains, but my side is 
all right again. I hope to be fit for duty in a day or two.” 


~ So much the better, sz7, all hands will be delighted.” 
“What the deuce do you mean by ‘sir, Annesley 7?” 


“Only, my dear fellow, that you have got the step which 
was so long your due. The Captain desired me to tell you to 
get well as fast as possible, as he should greatly like to shake 
hands with Lieutenant Smith, on the quarter-deck.” 

“Then, Annesley, God be praised for all, I am well already. 
What will my poor father say—well I know how hardly 
earned and saved the stray remittances I received from him 
were, and.how proud his old heart will be to hear that I have 
won my swab at last. I scarcely hoped it. Well, well—poor 
Watts—I would resign it gladly to have him back again.” 

“ You have earned your promotion, Smith,— Watts was a 
good fellow, and who could wish a happier death—instant— 
and while in the act of hauling down the colors of a superior 
enemy. Oh, may my last end be like his! But you must 
sleep and get well as fast as you can; so I won't talk to you 
any more, sir.” 

“ Nonsense, Annesley, you have made me_perfectly well.” 

“Tam glad to hear it, old. fellow. Well, ‘ happy dreams’ 
and slumbers light.’ You know I have to. see about poor In- 
gram, so good night.” | 

Crossing the cockpit, he approached Ingram’s cot—the skip- 
per appeared more easy, his breathing was regular, and his: 
face calm as that of an infant. With renovated hope, An- 
nesley threw himself into a spare cot, and in a few minutes 
was dreaming of Mary Weedon and Dunmaine. It seemed 
to him that he had but slept a moment, when one of the sick- 
bay attendants shook his shoulder, and having aroused him, 
said that Ingram wanted to speak to. him,—he jumped up, and 
was by the side of the skipper’s cot in an instant. 

Ingram had entirely shaken off the lethargy which-had _ 
lasted for thirty hours—his cheeks and eyes were as bright as 
was usual when in health, and Annesley congratulated- him on 
the re-action which had taken place. ‘ 
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‘Thank you, boy, thank you—I see you forgive me, and 
-much need of forgiveness I feel ; for, Annesley, Iam dying—~ 
I cannot deceive myself—I feel that I am at the portal of the 
vast future. Much of the past is beyond recall, but some few 
ill-deeds may be atoned for, and some of them have influenced 
your fate. It is not to you that my confession must be made—~ 
I must see Captain Brooke.” | 

‘That may scarcely be, Ingram, he is, no doubt, turned in 
long ago, and is himself seriously hurt. In the morning you 
can see him—at present you have much more need of the 
surgeon.” 

“No, no, Jemmy, the surgeon can do nothing except tor- 
ment me—my time is up—I feel it—I know it. I must see 
Captain Brooke—after that I put myself in the surgeon’s 
hands, not before. My first duty is to set long past matters 
right, as far as 1 can, afterwards I will take my chance in his 
hands, although I well know that I shall but incur increased 
suffering.” 

“ Captain Brooke said that he would see you in the morning, 
but as you press it, I will send for him.” 

Brooke was not the man to neglect such a summons—in a 
few minutes he was by Ingram’s bed-side pied 

“I wish to speak with you alone, sir,” said the skipper, “ or 
perhaps your clerk had better take down what I have to say, 
for it is of great importance.” BIS 

The clerk was sent for, and Annesley, taking the hint, left 
them to sit by old Smith. 

His old comrade’s face, as he slept, was serene, his breath: - 
ing regular and calm ; for some minutes Annesley gazed anx 
iously on him, endeavoring to form an opinion of his state<t 
after a while his head sunk on his arm, and again he slept and 
dreamt, but now his visions were of more recent scenes. 
Bushe sat near him, he was wounded, but a’ fair girl was by 
his bedside too, she smiled sweetly on him, and he was tran- 
scendantly happy; but with the swiftness of thought his vision 
changed,—his uncle, half the height of the fore-mast, was point. 
ing the bow chaser's of a sloop of war, and the shot was boom: 
ing past,—he has sprung on board the Xarifa, and his hahd 
is on his nephew’s throat,—the poor boy feels his eyes start. 
ing from his headin a convulsive struggle for breath,—«he 
shakes off the murderer, and’ wakes to find that the grasp he 
felt. was that of Captain Brooke. Ove HOR 

“Annesley,” he said, “ poor Ingram is dying—the surgedn - 
gives him but half an hour to live—he has) asked for you to 
rouse up,—-I have exertéd myself rather too much, but for your 
sake I am glad of it.” tl at] 

“ For my sake, sir.” 

“Yes, my boy, for your sake, J cannot now explain, but 
you are deeply interested in Ingrath’s confession ; his repent 
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ance earns your forgiveness, so go to him ; but before I turn 
in, how is Smith?” 

« All right, Sir, I hope—you see his face is beaming with 
happiness, you have administered the best of opiates,” Of 
what dreamed the old mate—whether of old days, his present 
happiness, or.a, radiant. future—we know not, or should not 
have known, but for that beaming face, and the most inspired, 
if not the most poetic line which graces English verse— 

‘* Man never is but always to be blessed.” 

The doctor, who accompanied the captain, touched his 
pulse, and at once pronounced his recovery certain. 4 
. Jemmy went to Ingram : the skipper’s eye still glowed with 
a -hectic lustre, but even to the inexperience of our hero, it 
was apparent that he was fast sinking. He brightened up on 
Annesley’s approach, and raised himself on his arm. 

_ “Lam glad to see you once again, Jemmy,; in your case at least 
J-have been enabled to do more good than I had done harm, 
thank God for it, and not my intentions at the time; I do not 
offer you gold, which, obtained as it was, I know you would 
spurn, although there are few in this world who would detest 
its odour ; but I hope, through the captain, to be the means of 
restoring you to your true position. One thing I ask of you—” 
What that one thing was we cannot say, for at the moment 
an awful change took place. Ingram’s eyes rolled back in the 
sockets, showing only the whites, although the lids were con- 
vulsively forced open; for an instant his arm retained its 
muscular force, and his head fell drooping on_his shoulder, the 
’ ginews relaxed, and his frame sunk on the cot. .Jemmy ima- 
gined that he had fainted—and so he had, but it was a faint from 
which he rallied not. Hedrew a long gasping breath, another 
followed—after some seconds interval a slight convulsive shud- 
dering passed tremblingly on his frame, and he was dead. 

‘“‘ Life and death—which is reality, and which a dream? ” 

» Poor Ingram’s body was, on the next afternoon, together with 
those of some twenty others, committed to the deep—a sad and 
solemn ceremony it was. We have been present at the fune- 
rals of relations whom we loved, and who loved us, and have 
felt the hollow sound of the earth, the ashes, and the dust, as it 
rumbled on their narrow home, fall with a never-to-be-forgot- 
ten chill.on our very souls ; but we have also seen the body of 
a mere acquaintance committed to the ocean, with a far deeper 
sensation of awe. We know not why, for all the. revolting 
churchyard-images which force themselves on our perhaps 
weak mind, are then absent; the neighborhood of mortality 
_— stages of decay—clammy, uncoffined, festering corpses— 
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“ An ounce of civet, good apothecary, 

. To sweeter mince imagination.” * 
rT ae 5-80, BE CONTINUED.) 
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THE PRESENT CRISIS. 
BY THE REFORMER. 
‘6 Give him heedful note : 
For I mine eyes will rivet to his face ; 


And, after, we will both our judgments join 
In censure of his seeming.”’—Shakspeare. 


Never during the existence of Canada as a Colony of Great 
Britain, have the affairs of the country arrived at a more 
important crisis than at the present time. Although the news- 
paper presses, either from the indolence of their conductors, or 
their indifference to the political interests of their readers, have 
not been employed in arousiug the public feeling to a due ap- 
preciation of the emergency, yet there can be no doubt that 
the country, from Penetanguishine to Gaspé, is thoroughly, 
and fearfully awakened to the disgraceful position in which 
the Government of the Province has been thrust. Never. 
under Sir P. Maitland, with his Gagging Bills and Trans- 
portation Laws—never under Sir John Colborne, with 
his High Church and Monopoly nostrums,—never under 
Bond Head, Arthur, or the one-man power of Mr. Poulett 
Thompson, have the people had more reason to be tho- 
roughly disgusted and indignant, than now, when the Met- 
calfe-Cathcart sway is at an end. This state of things 
has been brought about by the swindle perpetrated upon 
the country in the elections of 1844,—by the direct inter- 
ference of the Governor General in those elections,—by 
the falsehoods disseminated by him at that time, in the course 
of that unconstitutional intermeddling,—and by the incompe- 
tency, insincerity, low-craft, and downright rascality, evinced ~ 
since, by those pretending to be the exponents of the well- 
understood wishes of the people. 

We trace many of the bad consequences of this bad way of 
lording it over the Canadian population, (we do not call it by 
the respectable name of governing,) to the Hon. W. H. Draper, 
Attorney General of Canada West, and we proceed to state 
our reasons for this belief, irrespective of the fact, that for the 
last two years he has deservedly been the mark at which have 
been aimed many of the truth-pointed shafts of some of the 
best writers of the country. He does not seem to have got 
his allowance, notwithstanding the hacking and lashing his 
doublet has received ; and it is therefore not ungenerous to 
bring him again before the public, so long as he remains in 
power, and is enabled to pursue the same system of tactics 
with our new Governor General, which resulted in the ruin of 
Bond Head and Lord Metcalfe. | | 

Until the arrival of Sir Francis Bond Head, in the 
winter of 1836, the Government of the Province had 
been conducted with all the Military and ultra-Tory pre- 
dilections, it is true, of the different old martincts that 
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were sent out to command us; yet, with a certain degree 
of dignity, and show of respectability on their parts. We 
may have opposed their policy, and thought, their sway injuri- 
ous to the best interests of the country ; but we were not com- 
pelled, as Canadians, to blush for the degradation brought upon 
us by their want of knowledge of the conventional usages and 
manners of gentlemen, nor to hate and scorn them for their 
disregard of truth and justice, and for the wilful and designed 
insults which accompanied the injuries they inflicted. For 
three weeks after the arrival of Sir Francis, even the Reformers 
had no fault to find with his mode of treating the House of 
Assembly. After that, the back-stairs Cabinet began to exer- 
cise sway over him, the leaders of which were Messrs. Hager- 
man and Draper, Solicitors, then practising in partnership in 
Toronto. Mr. Hagerman was then Solicitor General, and in 
the House of Assembly he became the exponent of the new 
policy Sir Francis had lately been encouraged to adopt. He 
publicly boasted on the floor of the House, that the agitators in 
that Assembly would soon find that another agitator had 
arrived who would take the field against them, and carry the 
war into their very encampment. The old Executive Council 
was dismissed, and Mr. Draper became one of the new Council. 
That was the time when Sir Francis began to distribute his mad 
diatribes over the length and breadth of the land, to the great 
dismay of those who held the honor and integrity of the British 
Government and of British Governors in the most loyal esti- 
mation. The Reformers, even, although expecting nothing 
good from him, were astounded at the impudence and audacity 
of their “enemy,” as he called himself, and attributed the pro- 
ductions issuing from Government House to Mr. Hagerman, as 
the only person in the Province reckless enough to send them. 
forth; but they never knew that there was a greater than he 
behind the scenes. Mr, Hagerman was violent and unscrupu- 
lous, but he had more generosity and manhood, than to give 
utterance to some of the slanders that were then perpetrated 
for political effect. He, we believe now firmly, never could 
have advised them, and knowing who has advised more con- 
temptible ones since—knowing that Mr. Hagerman was either 
not in the country, or not within hundreds of miles of Lord 
Metcalfe, when he undertook to follow in the footsteps of his 
illustrious predecessor, Sir Francis, before and at the time of 
the last election, by flooding the whole country with falsehoods 
and slanders against the leaders of the Reform party—perceiv- 
ing, as we do, a striking similarity in the style of the different 
compositions in which the lies and slanders of Sir Francis, and 
the lies and libels of Sir Charles stink and fester, we can 
arrive at none other than this conclusion, that a course of con. 
duct so unworthy of any British Governor, could only have 
been Secortiaan an to the latter by the same individual who. 
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advised and aided the former: first to degrade himself and his 
high office, next to force the country into rebellion, and lastly, 
to perpetrate his own irrecoverable ruin. This is no mere 
prejudice or illusion with us. We challenge investigation as 
to the tone, animus, and object of these missions of 1836, and 
of 1844, and they must be found identical. Moreover, there 
are many references, both in the publications of Sir Francis, 
and those of Sir Charles, as to the position of parties, and the 
history of the country, which could never have been made b 

either of them without assistance. If it be admitted that the 
data for these references were furnished them, then we contend 
that the falsehoods and slanderous imputations must have been 
supplied to them also, by some grovelling, low-minded man, 
unmindful of the honor, dignity, and good name of the unfortu- 
nate dupes who placed themselves in his power, and with a 
seditious disregard of the dignity of the Empire. , 

To Mr. Draper, then. the sly, deep, back-stairs Fouché, 
rather than to the rough, bold, impassioned Danton Hagerman, 
we must look as the originator of this system of gubernatorial 
agitation, in which the Representatives of the Queen are made 
the cat’s-paws, and malice and detraction the next most effective 
agents. ‘The whole Compact school have adopted the policy, 
and made it the theme of their adulation. They do not hesitate 
to say, “ give us the Governor, and we can always beat you at 
the polls!” They are rightin this respect, if their axiom be 
true, “that every thing is fair in politics.” We can only reply, 
as we did in 1836 and 1844, “give us the sober second 
thought of the People, and we'll beat you and your Governor.” 
We have had two trials, and it is quite possible, under the 
tutelage of Fouché, that Lord Elgin may favor us with the 
third and last; but we hope better things, and are now doing 
what little in us lies to divert so great a calamity. 

The agitation conducted in person by Lord Metcalfe, was_ 
no more successful than that carried on under the auspices of 
Sir Francis. They were both contemptible failures. Sir 
Francis nominally obtained a large majority in the House, but 
it dwindled so far away the first Session, that he and they ma- 
naged to get into some most ludicrous squabbles before its close. 
Never had any Governor contrived to become so thoroughly 
unpopular with the Tories, in so short a time. Lord Metcalfe 
was denied the short-lived satisfaction of obtaining even a 
nominal majority in the contest which he waged. Giving 
Montreal, Halton, the Third Riding of York, Middlesex, and 
Oxford, the Representatives to which they were by law enti- 
_tled, where would have been the unit which his Lordship 
hugged so closely to his soul, as the sole indication to English- 
men that his constitutional administration was successfully 
carried out, in which all the prerogatives of Mr. Attorney 
General Smith’s written constitution, had been abundantly 
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supported ? Lord Metcalfe was probably advised by Mr. 
Draper to consider this a victory ; and a victory it has been 
considered ever since ; yet in no other country but Canada 
could you find a sufficient number of loose-fish—adven- 
turers——waiters upon Providence—or any other description 
of persons having the form of men, to join in reiterating a 
cry so absurd. 

Has the victory been shewn in the degrading abandonment 
of the University question—in the Caron correspondence—in 
the long vacancy in the office of Solicitor General of Lower 
Canada, and the final procurement of that stick, Taschereau, 
to fill the office—in the dismissal of Robinson, as Commissioner 
of Crown Lands, and Sherwood, as Solicitor General of Ca- 
nada West, for such substitutes as Cayley and Cameron ?— 
Was it shewn in the appointment of Roblin to three offices, a 
scheme on the face of it to keep ovt of the House the Reform 
financier, Hincks,—in the appointment of J. W. Dunscombe, 
with his army of L. P. 8. gentry scattered through the coun- 
try, to the great trepidation of every business man, who does 
not smuggle, and to the great satisfaction of all smugglers _— 
Was it shewn in the choice of Leonidas Ryerson, to superin« 
tend the lasting ignorance of our children—or in the getting 
Barthe a situation, or that other forgotten Solicitor General 
for a day, who is now quietly ensconsed in Three Rivers, in 
some small berth? Was it evinced in Higginson’s betrayal of 
confidence in M. Lafontaine’s case—in the Hon. John Mas 
caulay’s resignation of the Collectorship of Kingston—in the 
thrice repeated efforts of the basely betrayed Viger to obtain 
a seat in a Province once all his own—in the consternation of 
D. B. Papineau, at the execrations heaped upon both of them 
by their countrymen—in the dismissal of Gugy—the resigna- 
tion of McNab, as Speaker, and the choice of Morin, an ex- 
Minister, to the popular Chair—the resignation of the Adjutant 
Generalship by the wary Sir Allan—the abeyance in the Cus- 
tom House in Kingston, and the final appointment of a Re- 
former, Hopkirk—the resignation of Malloch, Sheriff of the 
Dalhousie District—the resignation of James Johnston of his 
seat, rather than support the men boasting so vast a triumph— 
finally in the resignation of two Lower Canadian Ministers, 
Viger and Papineau,—the impossibility of filling their places 
with Lower Canadians,—the antagonism between Lord Cath- 
cart and the Home Covernment, on Free Trade—the total 
abandonment of the Clergy Reserves, and all other popular 
measures, and the entire neglect of all the leading interests of 
wide-spread Canada 17_If all of these, and a hundred other 
items having reference to our welfare, give any indication of 
avictory having been obtained at the elections in 1844, then 
do we say that it does not redound remarkably to the credit of 
either Lord Metcalfe, or his chief adviser ; and fearful are we 
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that its consequences will long be severely felt by a country 
‘which has not yet recovered from the rapacious oppressions 
of former years. 

Mr. Draper has received sufficient condemnation from his 
own party since the last elections, to excite the commissera- 
tion of any one who does not know him to be not only an 
unscrupulous, but also a very dangerous man. From us he 
receives no commisseration, but on the contrary we hold his 
er conduct in the utmost detestation and contempt.— 

onor is a jewel which ought not to be lightly parted with by 
a public man, any more than by one in private life. Mr. Dra- 
eS shewed some sense of honor in resigning the Attorney 

eneralship under Sir Charles Bagot ; but the sweets of office 
have since evidently become so dear to him that he cannot now 
follow out the principles which, by his own avowal, led to 
that resignation. The younger Pitt hazarded his own life and 
the liberties of his country, by holding office a few weeks only, 
With a majority of the House of Commons against him. He 
Ought to have been impeached for violating the constitution, in 
fuling by a minority, notwithstanding he did obtain a majority 
at the succeeding election. This outrage upon the constitu- 
tion was never tried before, and has never been imitated 
since in England. None but a reckless young man, given to 
dissipation, could ever have hazarded the thing. But in this 
unfortunate country, the man who once resigned his office in 
submission to the constitution, because he could not rule by a 
majority, has lorded it over us, not for weeks, but for months, 
and clings to his place in defiance of the whole aroused coun- 
try, when it is palpable to the most common mind that the 
sensé of the House of Assembly was not only declared against 
him at the first Session, but has remained in antagonism to him 
and his leading measures, stolen as they were from Mr. Bald- 
win, all along, up to the present time. Our constitution has 
been trampled upon, and its upholders set at defiance, in the 
most brazen and insulting manner, until we may now say that 
Responsible Government is not in existence! Our honest 
pride in having a truly British form of Government, and our 
sincere aspirations for peace and prosperity under it, have all 
passed away, and we now find that we are about where we 
were in 1824+-some few political ameliorations excepted.— 
This is pretty well for the ex-Coburg Attorney—this will do 
for the nameless man, without personal influence of any kind 
beyond the pale of the executive back parlor, while the pan- 
dering to the bad passions of a Head or a Metcalfe, is the first 
order of the day. . 

And the Hon. William Morris, too, has something to answer 
for, although we cannot charge him with the duplicity and pal- 
pable dishonesty discovered in some of his colleagues. He 
never to our knowledge, committed himself to Responsible Go- 
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vernment. We believe he hates and derides it, even as the 
Receiver General and President of the Council under it, if in 
fact he be not too old a political hack of the Tories to care what 
form of Government Canada possesses, so long as he can keep 
himself in office, and have a chance of hoarding up the “siller.” 
He is supposed to carry the Scotch influence with him, but it 
is pretty clear, that could he have carried the patriotic sons of 
Caledonia, in the Bathurst District, with him, or had they not 
refused to bolster him up any longer in the House of Assembly, 
we should never have seen him removing himself from behind 
the counter, and quitting the sale of Curry-combs and Guern- 
sey Shirts, to take up his abode in Brockville, at what. was to 
become the centre of all fashionable attraction, the manor of 
Ellerslie ; nor, could he have wielded that influence in the 
Johnstown District, would we have found him removing in a 
short time from that scene of his early struggles, to become a 
waiter upon Providence at Montreal. Confessedly an ultra 
Tory, and an admirer of the former old Colonial system, we 
cannot perceive what right he has to sit as the President of a 
Responsible Executive Council. Had he any nice sense of honor 
or regard for what the country has to say in such matters, he 
would not be there, most assuredly. The only excuse for him 
may be, that the present system is so like the old order of 
things, that there is no distinguishing the difference. } 

We pass over the other unconstitutional advisers, who are 
now clustering around Lord Elgin, without note or comment. 
They are unknown men, and we trust they will soon be heard of 
no more. They pester us by their insignificance, and we have 
no time to spendon such gentry. Well may it be said that 
Canada has not sufficient intellect fora Representative Govern- 
ment, if these are to be our specimens of it. 

The Montreal Gazette, pronounced by the voice of its con- 
temporaries, the organ of what is called the Ministry, edited. by 
a stranger from Liverpool, accustomed to the pedling of pills and 
politics in that extensive trading town, has in the mean time 
come in to the assistance of Messrs. Draper and Morris, and pro- 
nounced against Responsible Government, as it was received: 
by the country, and as was recommended by Lord Durham. 
Sir Francis B. Head, from his security of Loyalty Hall, amidst 
the fens of Kent, has also sent out his condemnation of our 
Constitution, for the guidance of his old constituents in Canada 
West. Mr. Justice Hagerman has descended from the Bench 
to vituperate the Union. These, taken in connexion with the 
plot which has been thickening around us for the last three 
years, look ominous and threatening ; but on the intelligence, 
and virtuous integrity of the stubborn freeholders of Canada, 
full reliance can be placed, now that they have discovered that 
Poor Law Commissioners, and Nabobs, and Governors, can be 
cheats as well as other men, and the friends of that “ equitable. 
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1791, need be under no apprehensions as to the result of the 
contest upon which we are about to enter. 
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LESSONS FROM THE PAST: 


BEING A REVIEW OF TEN YEARS OF CANADIAN POLITICS, FROM 
1837 TO 1847. 


BY A CONSERVATIVE oF 1837. 


On the eve of a new era in Canadian politics, we purpose to 
pass in review the most important’ political events which have 
occurred during the last ten years. We do not intend-to write 
a history, but simply to call to our aid those events which have 
had a direct bearing upon our present position ; to refer to 
those, the effect of which, we believe, is still prospective ; and 
to draw from these such “lessons” as will direct us in our 
advance towards the future. 

The ten years which we have chosen, have been eventtul. 
They opened with a rebellion. At the outset of 1837, the 
wishes of the people, intemperately expressed by Mackenzie, 
and the prerogative of the Crown injudiciously opposed to 
them by a warm-hearted, but wrong-headed Governor, came 
into violent collision, and the country awoke one morning to 
find its Governor “with folded arms,” and its people every. 
where arming. 

Mackenzie, the rebel leader, had been borne into popularity 
on the wishes of the people; but his desires went far beyond 
theirs. They were contending for something which they 
claimed as the universal priyilege of British subjects; he was 
leading them on in order to procure a revolution, to upset the 
foundations of that constitution they were striving to purify, 
and to obtain for himself a dictatorial power. 

He failed: for his object once unveiled by his open resort to 
arms, his adherents became disgusted, and with the exception 
of a few misguided men, rallied for the protection of their che- 
rished institutions. 3 

But notwithstanding this, they did not pretend to conceal 
from the world that they still remained dissatisfied. The cor- 
rupt government of a “petty oligarchy” which, in defiance 
of the popular voice excluded from power, all but their own. 
partizans, was as odious to British freemen, now that they 
were re-established, as it had been when their power was tot- 
tering before the breath of a rebellion. 

For a time, the dangers from within, coupled with Open Ine 
vasion from without their native land, deterred them from a 
fresh declaration of their wrongs. 
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The voice that demanded the redress of real wrongs was 
hushed, while greater dangers were impending; but it was 
not silenced. It slumbered for awhile, to re-echo with re- 
doubled force, when the integrity of our country should have 
been maintained by an armed and devoted people. 


Its resurrection was at hand. The battle of the Wind-mill 
set at rest all anxiety about the self-styled Patriots ; and the 
land which had been’ disturbed as with a feverish dream, sub- 
sided into more than its wonted tranquility. | 

But the British Government were convinced, and justly so, 
that a rebellion which cost two millions of money, and not a 
little bloodshed, must have arisen from some misgovernment— 
and they sent Lord Durham to sift the matter to the bottom. 

No sooner had his mission been proclaimed, than the people 
began again to point out the real grievances under which they 
labored ; and to demand, with steady perseverance, the conces- 
sion of the great political principle for which they were 
contending. 

Lord Darham’s report at length enunciated this principle, 
and the true question at issue here, became intelligible to the 
Parliamentary gentlemen of England ; who are in general but 
ill-informed on Colonial matters. 

But although the flames of the rebellion were extinguished, 
party animosities still divided the Canadian people. <A great 
outcry was made against Lord Durham; in one District the 
Grand Jury went so far as to present the Report as a libel } 
This intemperate conduct may be attributed to the inflamma- 
tory appeals of Sir Francis Head. The bubble Governor had 
infected the country with the cacoethes scribendi. Shoals of 
Canadian Junius’s opened their masked batteries against Lord 
Durham and Responsible Government ; but even this could not 
prevent, nor did it even retard, the unwavering march of events. 
No reflecting man doubted the speedy triumph of the popular 
cause, though many set themselves in array against It. They 
did not dream of preventing the accomplishment of this object, 
but they combated it asa question of time. They hoped to 
see it gradually introduced—to surround the concession of it 
with such drawbacks as would not give it an impetus towards 
revolution. - 

They knew the constitutional reform against which they held 
out, must become the constitutional law, which it would be 
their duty, at no distant period, to uphold. It was therefore. 
that they desired to see the people obtain this great boon after 
many difficulties and serious trials, for then the very thorns 
which had covered the path to victory, would enhance. its 
value. A cause won after arduous struggles would not be 
lightly abandoned for a revolutionary contest. Men would 
rest themselves from their labors, and calmly watch the prac. - 
tical operation of the new constitution. On the other hand, if 
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the concession were made hastily, and not by progressive steps, 
the unaccustomed light of an almost boundless liberty, bursting 
upon its giddy votaries, might hurl them into revolutionary 
excesses, nog | 

The event has proved the justice of their conclusions, and 
the patriotism of their opposition. But now, when the re- 
formed constitution has proved its working to be salutary, 
these very men who once opposed its introduction from motives 
of precaution, will now be found to be the warmest advocates 
for preserving it from the corrupting influences of misused) 
patronage, or despicable intrigue. ret yd 

With this view, we, who are proud to claim an humble 
place among the ranks of this party, will endeavor to point: 
out any errors into which we have fallen since the introduc- 
tion of the reformed constitution. 


In the first place, however, we must finish our brief sketch 


~ 


of the introduction of Responsible Gvvernment. 

Lord John. Russell’s famous despatch, which did in reality 
establish the ri: ht of the Colony to self government, in all mat- 
ters not touching the prerogative, was variously construed.— 
the party who claimed the right of the Parliamentary majority 
to decide who should be the advisers of the Crown, looked 
upon it, as it in truth was, as a recognition of the new princi- 
ple in the constitution. The other party, on the contrary, saw 
in the reservation with which it concluded, an attempt to 
blink the question, and hugged themselves with the idea that it 
was thrown overboard. 


A third party—formed under the auspices of Lord Syden- 
ham—believed that it.was a troublesome principle, admitted ;_ 
but admitted in such a cautious way that it might be set aside, 
by openly declaring adherence to it, and secretly taking every 
possible precaution to prevent its great principle from working. 
In plain terms, they determined by certain influences, to cause 
ihe representatives of the people not to represent. the people. 
This was effective policy for a time. It secured the object of 
those who were afraid to give power to the real men of the 

eople, so long as the master hand of Lord Sydenham guided 
the helm of state. | 

But even then, symptoms of the steadfast purpose of the 
Reform party to have the constitution in its purity, were appa- 
rent. By one fact it was clearly demonstrated. Mr. Baldwin, 
suddenly called to the Executive of Lord Sydenham, as sud- 
denly retired from it. The reasons of this retirement were— 
« Because he found his new colleagues unwilling to carry out 
with him the liberal policy which, he contended, was urgently 
demanded by the people; and because he found the Governor 
unwilling to force any member of his Council, to pledge himself 
to any decisive course.” | 

G 
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Lord Sydenham was a clever man, but he was deeply in 
error In supposing that the popular demand once granted, by 
| r-concessicn, the boon could ever be withdrawn by finesse, 
intrigue or corruption. It might be, and it was temporarily 
set aside, but would surely be recovered with interest. 

Lord Sydenham died in the prime of iife—at the zenith of 
his fame. 

Prodigious acclamations rent th> air, and all men talked of 
the masterly policy, by which he had out-generaled Mr. 
Baldwin. 

Yet, by the very fact of victory, he had insured himself 
defeat. At the time of his death, his ministry of tricksters, 
admirably played off upon a deluded country, was ready to 
crumble into dust, and its elements to be scattered to the four 
winds of heaven. No sooner was he entombed than it fell 
before the steadfast, unflincing, uncompromising opposition of 
Mr. Baldwin. 

Sir Charles Bagot, saw, with regret no doubt, but powerless 
to save them, his Ministry, bequeathed to him by Lord Syden- 
ham, unable to stand three days before the Canadian Parlia- 
ment. His name has been loaded with opprobrium, because 
he dared to do that which his admirers thought he would never 
have done. He called Messrs. Baldwin and Lafontaine to the 
Councils of his Sovereign, and pardoned. Mons. Girouard.— 
“The Church” newspaper, then under the editorial manage- 
ment of one of the most violent political partizans in Canada, 
assailed him in the most bitter terms. It spoke of his ancestral 
fame—it pointed to his escutcheon, and in the most withering 
sarcasm strove to blot out the honors won for the ancient name 
of Bagot. What, pardon a rebel for whose head £500 had 
been offered? What, call to his Councils men who had lain 
in the Montreal Jail? Such were the inexpiable offences with 
which he was charged, in language the most vindictive, because 
couched beneath the garb of satire. 

And yet, Sir Charles Bagot’s name will flourish in Canadian 
annals, crowned with imperishable renown, when the memory 
of the tricksters, who would have evaded the great question, 
shall have withered into insignificance. 

The irony may now fairly be used in his favor, not against 
him. Yes, he a gentleman—he, a scion of the princely house 
of Bagot—he, with Oxford for his alma mater, and married . 
into the proudest family of England, dared to test a great ques- 
tion—dared to believe what it was mere cowardice to disavow 
—that the people of Canada, Reformers as avell as Conserva- 
tives, could honestly lay claim to loyalty of heart—that the 
uncompromising opposition of the former to every Government, 
was the opposition of loyal men, but men who knew their.con- 
stitutional rights, and were determined to maintain them. 


& 
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With a thousand associations to bind him to the other party, 
he cast them all aside, before what he wisely deemed to be an 
inevitable necessity. And _ shall ignominy and scorn be the 
portion of him, who had the unerring judgment that could see, 
and the manly heart that could declare that the majority of 
the Canadian people, were loyally striving for a constitutiona 
right, and that they should have it? We shall see. 


Has not Lord Metcalfe done the same thing? Who is Viger? 
How long did he lie in the Montreal Jail? Is thename of 
Papineau redolent of ultra Toryism? Is there no such name 
to be found in the annals of the rebellion? Is there none such 
in the Executive Council appointed by Lord Metcalfe? Have 
the manly virtues, and the universal charity of the noble lord 
been sufficient to screen him from the contumely which was 
heaped upon his predecessor, who had done no more than he has 
done? If the pardon of Girouard, who was never proved to 
be guilty, was worthy of such unmeasured scorn, why has not 
some modern Juvenal arisen to satirize the elevation of Viger 
and Papineau? | 

Wherein consists the difference betwen Sir Charles Bagot’s 
culpability, and Lord Metcalfe’s innocence? Is it in this, that 
Viger and Papineau were elevated to trick a people into ac- 
quiescence with government views, and that Lafontaine and 
Baldwin were chosen from an honest conviction that they were 
the steadfast but constitutional exponents of popular will? 
Gentlemen of the bitter quill, ye whose effusions are steeped in 
gall, answer us these questions; or, let the Canadian people 
answer them, fairly and honestly, and let Lord Elgin heed the 
answer. 


Sir Charles Bagot’s Government proceeded upon the same 
prnciple on which it had commenced, until it was closed by 
is melancholy death. But how unlike the close of Lord 
Sydenham’s administration, was this of Sir Charles Bagot,— 
The former left his Ministry, as we have said, tottering to its 
fall. The latter died when his name was every day becoming 
more and more endeared to the great mass of the Canadian 
people, and when his Ministry had closed a triumphant Session, 
with every day increasing majorities. 

His succcessor came. « For a time 

| ‘“* All went merry as a marriage bell.’ 

But, soon the somewhat notorious Edward Gibbon Wakefield 
reappeared on the Canadian stage. His entrée was said to be 
by the back-stairs. Be this as it may, he reappeared. The 
radicalism which he required was one totally different from 
that which he found in power. | 

He had imagined that every needy political adventurer who 
stepped into the political arena here, would find power, patron- 
age, and place, showered at his feet; and that the name of an 
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English Whig, would be a passport to every office of emolu- 
ment or consideration. 

He was grievously mistaken, and unceremonionsly unde- 
ceived. 

He found the Canadian people, headed by the then Canadian 
ministry, fully cognizant of their rights, proud of the enjoyment 
of them, and quite as ambitious as himself, or any other mighty 
liberal from the mother country! The ministry were inacces- 
sible. They turned a deaf ear to his entreaties. 

Then was exhibited a remarkable scene, worthy the atten- 
tion of every Canadian politician. 

Lord Metcalfe’s ear was gained. Canadian Reform was 
represented as widely different from English Whigism. Hints 
were thrown out, of revolutionary tendencies; and although 
the measure pointed at was simply the suppression of secret 
Societies, (a laudable measure which had already become law 
in the mother country,) the Governor became alarmed ; 
anxiety grew into suspicion, suspicion into open resistance, 
resistance merged into an unhappy quarrel, 

Having quarrelled with his ministry under erroneous im- 
pressions, Lord Metcalfe became their determined opponent, 
and, imitating Sir Francis Head, became a writer, and the 
leader of a party. Patronage and power, promises and threats 
are wonderfully potent: they won him the elections, after an 
arduous struggle. He found himself in a position to choose a 
plastic ministry, who would probably be supported by a majori- 
ty of four! Then, he ceased to emulate Sir Francis Head, 
and began to adopt the policy of Lord Sydenham. 

Opposition members, whose counties were practicable, were 
astonished to find themselves the objects of Government favor ; 
but they swallowed the pill, and did not even make'a wry 
face. The longest period which the law permitted, was 
allowed to elapse ere the Parliament was convened. Much 
work was done in that short time—work that secured the 
temporary triumph of Mr. Draper, but prepared disgrace and 
disaster for the party which he headed. Lord Sydenham’s 
administration had proved, (and that formed by Lord Metcalfe 
is on the point of confirming that evidence,) that political 
intrigue may triumph for a time over political honesty and 
steadfastness of purpose, but that the former must in the end 
succumb before the unwavering phalanx of a determined foe. 

Three times, this game played by Lieutenant Governors, and 
Governors General has briefly succeeded, only to be followed 
by an accumulation of disaster and disgrace, and by adding. 
fresh power to the popular party. 

Three times the true voice of the people has been smothered, 
only to verify the words of the Roman lyrist— 

_ Hoc fonte derivata clades 
In patriam populum-que fluxit.” 
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As well might the ancient testudo be opposed to the flight 
of a rocket, or the bursting of a shell, as the feeble barrier of 
intrigue be raised to stay the onward march of opinion, and 
the mighty voice of the people. ; 

Having thus brought down our sketch to the present time, 
let us briefly speak of the great principle itself, which the 
Canadian people have thus shewn themselves determined to 
carry out. 

The question lies in a nutshell. On the one hand, the liberal 
party demand the same rights that are enjoyed by their fellow 
subjects in Britain. When one party has a decided majority 
in Parliament, they demand that the representative of royalty 
shall choose his advisers, or Executive Council, from those 
persons who enjoy the confidence of that majority. . 

_ This is British Parliamentary practice. But their opponents 
answer ; true, it 1s British practice; but in England the Sove- 
reign is supreme—she can do no wrong; if she goes with the 
majority even to revolution, she is unassailable ; whereas here, 
the Governor General is responsible to Her Majesty and to the 
British Parliament. If he goes wrong he may be beheaded. 

Now it seems to us that we must admit the premises assumed 
by boih parties. The right contended for is unquestionably 
British constitutional liberty. The responsibility of the repre- 
sentative of the Crown is widely different from the irresponsi- 
bility of the Crown itself. But we quarrel with the conclusions 
drawn by the opponents of Reéponsible Government. They 
argue that no governor dare be guided by the wishes of the 
majority. We say yes, he dare. It is cowardly to shield one’s 
self from the real responsibility of governing correctly, by fall- 
ing back at a scare-crow, and exclaiming—“* Oh! I dare not 
govern at all.” | . 

Kivery Governor must be guided by the wishes of the duly 
elected majority. Ifa question seemingly dangerous is broach- 
ed, he can reserve it for Imperial sanction: if that sanction is 
refused, when he has become convinced it ought to be granted, 
he can resign. If the sanction is given, he is protected: if he 
thinks it ought not to have been given, he can resign. If it is 
not given, and he acquiesces in the opinion which causes its 
refusal, he can then stand out against it, under the protection 
of the mighty arm of the British empire. 

But this outcry about revolutionary measures has been a bug- 
bear all along. What were the revolutionary measures alleged 
against the Baldwin Cabinet ? 

Ist.—The appointment of a batch of magistrates, half of 
whom were of the Reform party—one or two of whom happened 
to have lived in a district where the rebellion shewed its face. 

Let us answer this at once. 

The great majority of these magistrates are still in the com- 
mission of the peace, under the sway of Mr. Draper! One or 
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two have been removed on account of ignorance of their duties ! 

The residue are quiet country squires, not revolutionary fire- 

brands as it was predicted they would be. r 
2nd.—The intended suppression of the Orange Societies, 


One half of the Conservative party—-we mean those who 
are not Orangemen—would willingly see the Orange societies 
act up to the promise of their late grand master, Gowan. that 
they would voluntarily disband themselves. In almost every 
part of Canada, Irish Catholics are now acting, in local matters, 
in friendly unison with Irish Protestants. Why keep alive 
Orangeism, which can only serve to keep alive the elements of 
civil discord ? ae 

3rd.—The law, passed under the auspices of Mr. Baldwin's 
administration, by which flags may not be carried within three 
miles of a polling place, during a general election. 

This measure was saluted with a vast deal of patriotic indig- 
nation. - It was called an Algerine law—-a statute fit for the 
Medes and Persians. Mr. Baldwin and his ministry were 
accused of trampling on the Union Jack, hauling down the 
royal standard, and various other pretty pieces of figurative 
declamation were expended in the execration of this law. 


But why has it not been blotted fromthe Statute Book? It has 
prevented many a fearful scene of riot and carnage. All hail, 
say we, to the Algerine measure? We are inclined to laugh, 
(and we think our readers must be similarly disposed,) at the 
extravagance, the absurdity which could construe these acts 
Into insignia of rebellion—at the extreme folly which could 
hold them at arm’s length, as if they were the ghost of Banquo— 

‘* Nay, never shake your gory laws at me.” 

We think we have said enough to shew that in the past our 
rulers have been guilty of grievous errors: they have yielded to par- 
ty clamor; they have had horrible dreams, and converted them 
into horrible realities. They have frightened the country from 
its propriety, by shouting out—wolf ! wolf! when there was 
no wolf; they have gone far to embitter the minds of the 
really prevailing party, by petty intrigues to displace them from 
their hard earned, and well used power; they have dragged 
the feebler party prematurely into power, from which it will 
fall blighted ere its time; they have robbed it of real strength, 
by filling it with a fictitious excitement, and by gorging it with 
a power which it is not able to sustain; they have built a 
house upon the sands, which at the first rude tempest in the 
political world, will be flung upon the winds. , 

May the lesson which their failure must impress upon the 
mind of every sentient man, be deeply read and reflected upon 
by Lord Elgin. If he studies it carefully, and permits the light 
of the past to illuminate the future history of Canada, he will 
do well. If he does not, he will fail miserably. At the first 
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breath of rebellion a hundred thousand swords will leap from 
their scabbards, and rally rounda Governor General who, by 
acceding to. the constitutional and temperate desires of the 
people, will have won for himself and_ his sovereign, their 
confidence and love. 

Confident in his desire to act for the welfare of the people 
and the integrity of the empire, we hope he will not be mis- 
guided, 

To warn him against insidious attempts to prejudice his 
ear—to bid him act and think for himself at this momentous 
crisis, we have raised our warning voice. We hope it will 


not be unheard or unheeded. pores eh 
EH EAT AiR. 
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When the winds of the deep 
Burst the bonds that restrain, 
And rush with a sweep 
Over the width of the main ; 
*Tis mine then to stand 
To my plank on the sea, 
While the soldier on Jand 
From his danger can flee. 


That his labors are great, 
Yet the soldier doth say, 
When he drives through the heat 
And the dust of the day— 
And he trumpets all o’er 
Of the perils he tried, 
But he sleeps on the shore, 
When I’m tossed on the tide. 


And perhaps, by and bye, 
In dividing the bays, 
For himself he will try 
To reserve all the praiss— 
To the tar he may grudge 
What he wins on the wave, 
Where his. sod is the surge, ¥ 
And his walls area stave, way 9 
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BY JOHN Ss. CUMMINS, ESQ. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


‘‘ Beshrew me but I Jove her heartily ; 
For she is wise, if I can judge of her; 
And fair she is, if that mine eyes be true ; 
And true she is, as she hath proved herself ; 
And therefore, like herself, wise, fair and true, 
Shall she be placed in my constant heart.” 


Merchant of Venice. 


Halifax is proverbially gay and hospitable at all times— 
more particularly during war ; but never was it more remark- 
ably so than on the Shannon’s arrival. It required all Jona- 
than’s previous bragging to give such zest to so usual an occur- 
rence then, as that of an enemy’s frigate of slightly superior, 
force being brought in; but the American navy of the day 
consisted but of a few frigates, to which, however, we had 
scarcely one of anything like equal force to oppose. Had 
Captain Brooke captured a Frenchman of the same superiority, 
little, comparatively speaking would have been thought of it. 
Uncle Sam had entirely succeeded in persuading himself, and 
more than half convincing such of our countrymen as were 
ignorant of naval affairs, that at sea his prowess was un- 
equalled. It was therefore that such gratulation was expressed 
when the first action of nearly equal ships, set the question so 
effectually at rest. : 

As to the capture of a solitary frigate, it was a matter of no 
importance to England, and the loss could be but slightly felt by 
the United States; but morally considered, it was a conquest, | 
The infant navy of America could only hope to console their 
country for the total destruction of her foreign commerce, 
(which it was unable to protect,) by triumphs in single actions 
of equal ships, and hitherto their rulers and Press had furnished 
the people with an abundant harvest of “ glorious news,” rating 
sloops of 10 and 18 guns, as “ fine frigates,” when taken from 

i : 
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us, and glorifying the readers of their “ naval chronicles,” by 
similar Yankee tricks. The respective forces of the Chesa- 
peake and the Shannon were, however, too well known to be 
much falsified ; still the proceedings of the court of enquiry, 
which reported on the causes of the capture of the former, 
shewed how sore the parties composing it felt, and that there 
was at least no indisposition on their parts to lessen the na- 
tional discomfiture, by the grossest misrepresentation of all 
kinds. 

It was for the above reasons that the everloyal Novascotians 
vied with each other in féting Captain Brooke and his officers. 
Old Smith was on his pins again—merely evincing (whence 
arising, of course we know not,) a mercuria! indisposition to 
sit quietly for a moment at a time. The Admiral had at once 
confirmed his promotion, and the old fellow was in the seventh 
heaven. As usual, Annesley and he were inseparable. Jem- 
my was a handsome gentlemanlike lad, and was in great request 
at all the shines. Amongst the Halifax belles, his acquaintance 
was extended, and despite his junior rank, we doubt whether 
Captain Brooke himself was considered a more desirable part- 
ner, at least by the young ladies themselves. Now and then 
a mamma did certainly manceuvre to sever her fair daughters 
from the handsome mid, but often in vain. Few partners are 
so acceptable to the lassies as a good looking little middy— 
the dear young saltees are so full of fun and frolic, so 
gallant, so frank, and yet so polished when in ladies’ so- 
ciety. Salt water and French polish: differ essentially, and 
the gun-room is by no means noted for the elegance of its 
intercourse ; yet who of either-sex, whether young or old, has 
associated with its occupants ashore, and not been delighted ? 
The young scamps are always welcome companions, more es- 
pecially to ladies of their own age ; they are indeed generally 

‘‘ Variable as is the shade, 
By the light quivering aspen made,” 
in their liatsons, which, though too often entered on with the 
sole intention of spending the passing hour, sometimes are for 
the moment sincere as they are brief. We know not in which 
of these classes to place a flower on which Annesley’s shipmates 
quizzed him—its object was certainly well calculated to excite 
the latter—whilst the actual cautery which she unsparingly 
applied to his romance, shewed that she at least was yet free 
from the rankling of the boy-god’s arrows. Annesley was proud 
of her asa partner, (for she was the belle of Halifax,) and delight- 
ed in her society, for, unless when he presumed too far, she was 
gentleness herself. Her well informed mind reflected warmly on 
his boyish generosity, and the innate nobleness of his thoughts. 
In his quiet moments he sought her approval of each projected 
action, and if he read it not inher soft blue eye, felt that he 
must be wrong ; but if she smiled on thoughts which she read, 
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though but half expressed, that sunny smile assured his waver- 
ing judgment. Did he love her ?—perhaps he had, were it not 
that reminicences which scarcely assumed a tangible form, 
were ever present, arming him in proof against master cupid’s 
assaults. Ifthe sly boy’s arrows had touched him in by-gone 
days, it was but to produce for the moment pleasant pain, and 
when he remembered Isabella Brock, he felt but the happier 
in the:recollection of their youthful friendship ; but his heart 
had never reflected, when alone, another image. In the sweet 
girl whose evening companion he now constantly was, he un- 
consciously worshipped her likeness, for in many respects they 
were alike. Atall events their alliance gave pleasure to each— 
neither was of an age to detect the lurking quagmire beneath 
the fresh wreaths of foilage on which they sported— 
“ Their ways were ways of pleasantness,” 

and thoughtless and joyous was their path. 

On such terms was Annesley with , the second 
daughter of Sir ——, the highly esteemed Governor of 
Nova Scotia, at whose house the kind mention of his Captain 
had made him always welcome, and where we take up the too 
Jong neglected thread of our story. 

Government House was brilliantly lighted up. No absurd — 
conventionality closed its hospitable doors to the wealthy and 
well informed mercantile community whose presence, with that 
of their wives and blooming daughters, formed one of its chief 
attractions. The crowded saloons were gay as morning—fair 
forms twined the mazy dance to the delicious music of a mili- 
tary band, softened by distance. The glittering uniform of the 
soldier, mingled with the more tasteful one of the sailor, and 
the chaste plain dress of the civilian—the sweet influence of 
woman shed its balmy influence around, and all was happiness 
as perfect as is allowed to us. here below. The brave old 
soldier whose half century of service had been rewarded by 
his Sovereign with the Government of the Colony, hung on 
his daughter’s chair, interchanging with its occupant and our 
hero, that light chat which forms the staple of our usual inter- 
course. , 

“ Why are you not dancing, my Mary.” 

‘¢] have been, papa, and am a little tired, besides I hardly 
like dancing with a new acquaintance, and the officers who 
have arrived to-day are the only partners who have offered— 
to them I have pleaded fatigue.” ¢ 

“‘T did not expect such an accusation from you, Miss Mary,” 
cried Annesley, “I am not a very new acquaintance. J hope, 
sir, you do not imagine that I have not pressed Miss Mary to 
dance.” 

“You know Mr. Annesley I had twice danced with you 
before, so you cannot complain.” rte 
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«Tam not given to complaining, lady, more especiallywhen 
you grant me the more enviable gratification of your society 
in a quiet chat.” 

The old General’s calm eye rested for an instant or two, first 
on his daughter and then on Annesley, with a questioning 
glance—no consciousness tinged either cheek. — 

«You are right to reserve yourself, Mary, I hope to do 
myself the honor of presenting to you one of the most agreeable 
young men I have for some time met. He is azde-de-camp to 
the General who accompanied the new arrival—I wonder the 
party has not arrived.” 

A glance passed with electric rapidity between the young 
people. After our elucidation, was it coquetry? we fancy 
not: a sufficiently jealous feeling may exist between two young 
people of different sexes, without bordering on love or its 
subordinate phases. ‘The Governor passed on to do the honors 
of his house to others, and Annesley continued to chat with his 
former partner ; they criticised the different parties who now 
flew by in the fascinating waltz, or swept through the more 
stately quadrille. A movement took place at the door of the 
room, and even the sweet tones of Mary’s voice were unheeded ; 
for with his daughters leaning on each arm, and his uniform 
decked with the aiguillette of a general officer, the father of Alice 
and Jsabellaentered, followed by Mountmorris ashis aid. Scarce- 
ly a year had passed since Annesley had been their uncle’s guest 
at Mountjoy Square, yet in that brief space his favorite Isabella 
had ripened into womanhood ; had she not been in company 
with her father and sister, he could scarcely have recognised 
her, at least at first sight. Sparkling eyes and lovely forms 
had surrounded him during the evening, and he had enjoyed 
the association with the zest which a sailor alone can feel ; but 
amongst them, to his eye at least, none could compare with 
Isabella; his senses wandered to long passed scenes as he gazed 
on her. Mary at length perceived his abstraction. 

“ May I ask, Mr. Annesley what it is which prevents your 
answering me.” : 

« Pardon my rudeness—I am certain you will, when I tell 

ou that General Brock and his daughters have been amongst 
the kindest friends of my boyhood, and that until this instant I 
was not aware that they were in America.” 

“They must be the arrivals of whom my father spoke— 
pray let no idle ceremony detain you from your friends.” 

Had Mary entertained even a latent feeling for our hero, his 
meeting with the Brocks would have pained her, but it was 
not so; she esteemed and liked him as an acquaintance, but 
that was all; it was therefore that she felt unmixed pleasure at 
seeing him most heartily received by the veteran and Lord 
Mountmorris, whilst the General’s youngest daughter testified 
her surprise and pleasure by soft blushes. The observant eye 
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of a female friend reads our hearts ere their pulsations are 
rightly construed by ourselves, and Mary had already sketched 
a shining future for Annesley and Isabella Brock, ere they had 
exchanged their blushing greetings. 

The surprise felt by Jemmy and the General’s party, was 
mutual, but did not equal the pleasure which the meeting 
afforded. Sir Isaac took the earliest opportunity of withdraw- 
ing with Annesley and Mountmorris to an unoccupied card- 
room, and seating himself, said— | 

“We fancied you still with Mr. Bushe’s uncle, working 
away in the Attorney’s office. How, in the name of fortune, 
have you been metamorphosed into a navy officer ?” 

“ The tale is a long one, sir; but if you can afford me a few 
minutes, 1 will condense it.” : 

«“ Let us hear it, my boy.” 

Jemmy briefly told his tale, in delicacy to Mountmorris, sup- 
pressing his suspicions that Lord Altham was his evil genius. 

‘¢’Tis a wonderful story, Annesley,” said the General, after 
musing for a few minutes, ‘‘and beyond my comprehension ; 
but Mr. Quill shall make all clear—-my utmost endeavors shall 
be exerted to punish the scoundrel, and do you right. Take 
an opportunity to introduce me to your gallant Captain—I 
long to make his acquaintance, were it only to thank him for 
his kindness to you; and now let us rejoin the girls, they are 
no doubt as curious as their old father to hear your adventures. 
Of course youtake up your quarters at my house for the 
few days I remain here, at least when duty does not intervene.” 

Notwithstanding the delicacy which had prevented Annes- 
ley’s touching on any point in his history, which might lead 
suspicion towards Lord Altham, a chill oppressed the heart of 
Mountmorris, as he proceeded, and the most painful of all 
doubts, that of a loved father’s honor, fell on his spirit and 
clouded his brow ; he could not help remembering the unac- 
countable dislike evinced by Lord Altham to Annesley after 
his wound, and the prohibition so strongly insisted on against 
their intimacy. He was also aware that just before he left, Mr. 
Quill had been appointed agent to the estates in Galway, and 
Jemmy’s abstraction happening scarcely a month after,—the 
whole subject was shrouded in painful mystery. 

They rejoined the ladies, who gladly renewed their. ac- 
quaintance with Annesley, questioning him as opportunity 
offered. Alice’s attention was soon taken up with Mountmor- 
ris, whose depression she perceived. They had met only-that 
day, after a long absence, during which the young noble had 
been with his regiment, from which he was recalled by an 
order to await General Brock’s arrival at Halifax, and to at- 
tach himself to his staff. Short as had been the period of 
their reunion, much of deep importance to the happiness of 
both had passed, and though no express troth had been ex- 
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changed, yet each heart was glowing with happiness, when 
they entered the Governor’s house. It was therefore that the 
gloomy abstraction which he manifested, on rejoining their 
party, after the conversation with Annesley, almost instantly 
attracted Alice’s attention and fond sympathy. 

“ You have heard ill tidings, Edward—or something has oc- 
curred to pain you.” s 

“Much, sweet Alice—Annesley has been most infamously 
treated and placed in the power of pirates, from which a 
tissue of good fortune alone has delivered him.” 

“ Our young friend is far better off than when we last met; 
and although this does not absolve the unintentional authors 
of his good fortune, surely there is nothing to regret,” 

‘«‘ Not on his behalf, certainly. Pardon me, dearest Alice, if 
I cannot even to you explain my present feelings, as they are 
founded on what may,I trust, prove idle suspicions—still I 
cannot shake off the depression which your kindness has no- 
ticed. Whata lovely girl Annesley is introducing to your 
sister—let us too make her acquaintance, 

Happily the evening sped for Jemmy. Mary had 
read his sacred soul, and in a thousand apparently trifling ways 
advanced his suit. Nothing pleads more strongly the merit 
of a lover, than finding it appreciated by one to whom his 
homage might be worthily devoted, but 7s not ; and very diffe- 
rent would have been Isabella’s sensations at hearing Annes- 
ley mentioned in such terms by a lovely girl, were it not appa- 
rent at a glance that they were simply warm friends. 

General Brock reminded Jemmy of his engagement to intro- 
duce him to his Commander ; and taking his arm, led him to 
where the hero of the day was surrounded by the most distin- 
guished persons present. All made way for the noble looking 
old soldier—the introduction took place, and Jemmy blushed 
gracefully at the praises bestowed on his conduct during the 
period he had served in his ship, by Captain Brooke, who con- 
cluded by requesting to know at what hour he should wait on 
the General the next day—saying, that he had much of dee 
importance to communicate on a subject which he doubted not 
would be of great interest. 

“Name your own hour, sir; my time is entirely my own at 
present, so that any that may convenience you will suit me.” 

“ Shall we say at noon, Sir Isaac ?” 

“Certainly, I shall be at home all day—having letters to 
write—so do not inconvenience yourself to be punctual—mean- 
while I have a favor to ask.” 

“It is granted, sir, if in my power.” 

“T wish, should duty not occur to prevent it, that you would 
give Annesley leave to remain ashore with me whilst I stay.” 

“With the greatest pleasure, sir ; I am always delighted when 
my young officers have an opportunity of being in good society. 
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Annesley deserves leave, but I should recommend him to pass 
a few hours on board each day, as repairs are going forward 
which it will advantage him to witness. Au revoir—I am 
habitually punctual—so notwithstanding your good natured 
permission to be otherwise, I shall be with you at twelve to- 
morrow.” 


CHAPTER XIXe 


‘* Let me persuade you to forbear awhile.”—HENRY VI. 


After the return of our party from Government House, the 
General, after kissing his daughters, bade them good-night, 
whilst the young people drew their chairs around the draw- 
ing-room fire, for a chat. All had much ‘to hear and to com- 
municate. Drawn out by Isabella, Annesley entertained 
them with his adventures at greater length than he had de- 
tailed them to the General, but with the same cautious reserve 
on any subject which he thought might be painful to Mount- 
_morris. It grew late, and as they lighted their bed-room 
candles, Mountmorris drew Alice aside. ; 

“Will you promise me, dear Alice, that however strange 
my conduct may appear, you will not doubt me; for, circum- 
stanced as I am, after what has passed this morning, -I feel it 
my duty to be explicit. I long have dearly loved you—I seek 
not, nor indeed could I in honor receive a reciprocal avowal, 
should I be so happy as to have won your love, I shall hope 
the best; but should my suspicions become certainty, Lshall 
not hesitate, painful as it may be, to tell you all. Good-night 
dearest—whatever may betide, I shall never cease to love you 
fondly.” : 

“ T promise you all you wish, dearest Edward, and hope, to 
whatever your fears point, you may be in error. Whatever 
may happen, you have my warmest sympathy—you have for- 
bidden my saying more,” she added, blushing, and smiling 
through tears. | 

The breakfast party at the General’s seemed to him less 
mirthful than he had expected ; yet, suspecting nothing, he 
attributed it to the late hours of the last night, succeeding to the 
confinement of a ship. 

* You must, Alice, consider yourself under arrest ; and, after 
eleven in the evening, confined to your room. Raking does 
not agree with you—you look pale and weary this morning, 
my girl, and need a few days rest after our voyage. Take a 
short drive after breakfast—-Mountmorris and Annesley will be 
your esquires. I have an engagement which will prevent my 
accompanying you.” 

“] fear, sir, I must deny myself the pleasure,” said Annesley, 
“great as it would be, you remember the condition on which 
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Captain Brooke allowed my remaining on shore. Although 
he only expressed it in the shape of advice, I would not on 
any account disobey his wishes, I hope to be back to dinner, 
but must be aboard the greater part of each day.” 

“You're perfectly right—I had forgotten Captain Brooke's 
advice. On you then, Mountmorris, will devolve the duty of 
enacting diable boiteux, that isif you have no other engage- 
ment.” 

“It would be an important one indeed, sir, which should 
prevent me. J am qualified too; for, during the first month 
after I joined, I was quartered here.” 

“ Well, chacun @ son metier. I will order the carriage at 
once, so get ready you lasses, and come in with freshened 
roses, or faith I’ll send for old Sawbones, for I won't have you 
looking pale. You can take Annesley down to the wharf, on 

our route.” 

The old General sat him down to his writing table—giving 
directions that he should be at home to none, but Captain 
Brooke, and ordering that gentleman to be shewn up on his 
arrival. 

Punctual to the stroke of noon, the Captain entered the 
apartment, saying— 

“{ have solicited the honor of this interview, General, find- 
ing that you were an old acquaintance of my friend Annesley 
—do you know who he is ?” 

“« Yes; a natural son of the late Earl of Altham, and as fine 
a youngster as I have ever met.” 

«JT entirely concur in your good opinion of him, Sir Isaac, 
but you are in error as to his parentage—I have good reason 
to know that he is legitimate, and is at this moment de jure 
Earl of Altham, and heir apparent to the English Earldom of 
Annesley.” 

« This is news indeed, sir ; I remember that my brother-in- 
law suspected that all was not right, on his uncle’s accession to 
the title, but on investigation, he learned the truth from the 
boy’s own mother, who reluctantly confessed all ; so you must 
be mistaken, my good sir.” 

“You shall judge for yourself, General—a man named 
Ingram, who at one time saved my life, at the imminent risk of 
his own, by attending me through a desperate fever on the — 
African coast, left the service a short time afterwards, despite 
my entreaties to the contrary, and promises of promotion—he 
was a wild adventurous fellow, and had been at one time a sort 
of gentleman in Galway, when, through his own youthful ex- 
travagance, and the knavery of an Attorney, he soon ran 
through the remains of an already heavily burdened patrimony, 
and finding himself destitute, entered the Navy, where his 
daring courage, aided by some slight education, would quickly 
have ensured his advancement, were it not that misconduct in 
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other respects ever intervened ; even his bravery had a touch 
of foolhardiness .On the whole, he was one of the most trouble- 
some charaeters I ever commanded, always in scrapes of one 
kind or other, for which, more than once, I was obliged to 
punish him. When I was attacked with the fever, we were 
running into Sierra Leone, and knowing its deadly character, 
I had myself at once carried to the hospital on shore, when 
Ingram sought and obtained my Lieutenant’s leave to attend 
me. Of his devoted care, 1 was for more than three weeks un- 
conscious. You well know how few survive hospital treatment 
on those deadly shores, and I have no doubt that but for In- 
gram I should not have been amongst the few. Througha 
long convalescence no mother could have nursed a son with 
more untiring care. 1 besought him to change his habits on 
board, offering my purse and interest to their fullest extent ; but 
he refused both, requesting as his sole reward, a discharge from 
the service. I remonstrated, but finding him determined, pro- 
cured it for him. Though constant in my enquiries for him, 
for three years I could not discover what he was about ; 
and when, through Annesley, I again traced him, I found that 
he had turned pirate, kidnapper, and traitor. I endeavore1, 
nevertheless, to get him on board, but he had taken to the 
woods. How he made his way to Boston I know not, but the 
day before my action withthe Chesapeake, he voluntarily came 
on board my ship. During the action, he behaved with his 
accustomed coolness, and poor Lawrence, as Annesley after- 
wards informed me, owed his death to Ingram’s deadly aim, 
who the next moment was himself mortally wounded. On his - 
death bed he sent for me, and told me that a couple of years 
before he had found himself in funds to repurchase his paternal 
property from a Mr. Quill, the attorney who had enabled him 
to dissipate it so quickly, and into whose hands it had eventual- 
ly fallen. The most cunning sometimes betray themselves, and 
most fortunately, Mr. Quill misdirected a parcel of private 
papers of the late Lord Altham to Ingram, in mistake for the 
deeds of the land he had purchased—no nice scruples pre- 
vented the rover from possessing himself of their contents.— 
Accompanying them was a letter toa Miss Gregory, who it 
appears was Lord Altham’s mistress, and entertained hopes of 
persuading him to marry her. The letter acknowledged the 
receipt of a large sum of money, and stated that the papers of 
which it was the price, were enclosed, dwelling on the difficulty 
he had in obtaining them, and the great risk incurred, especial- 
ly in inserting a false leaf in the parochial registry. ‘The 
papers referred to as enclosed, were a leaf taken from the 
registry of the Parish of Dunmaine, shewing the marriage of 
Lord Altham with Miss Mary Sheffield, and a similar docu- 
ment, proving the baptism of a son, the issue of that marriage, 
by the name of James Annesley. Ingram further stated, that 
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Quill, discovering his mistake, came on board like a maniac, but 
that for his own ulterior purposes, he had refused to deliver the 
papers, as he gained thereby, together with a lasting tye over 
the attorney, the probable means of extorting money from the 
parties implicated in suppressing the marriage and birth.— 
Ingram further stated that on the capture of the schooner, he 
had given the packet containing these papers to Annesley, 
making him, however, promise on his honor, not to open it until 
he had in vain endeavored to procure justice from Quill, after 
having let him know that Ingram had placed in his hands the 
papers, which were enumerated in a sealed note accompanying 
the parcel. I have ascertained that Jemmy has them safe, but 
felt, under all the circumstances, that it was better not to enter 
on the matter at large with him. My Clerk was by at Ingram’s 
confession, and took down its substance in writing, which I 
have duly attested. In connection with all this, taking Annes- 
ley’s reminiscences of himself, no doubt remains of his identity 
with the child to whom these papers refer; and his uncle’s having 
subsequently caused him to be kidnapped by this same rascal 
Quill, (to whom he had restored the agency) has to my mind 
fully corroborated my views.” 

“ My brother-in-law was then right after all, in his suspi- 
cions. Although of course justice must be done, I must con- 
fess I am grieved for young Mountmorris—he is guiltless, and 
will suffer deeply.” 

“ But has Annesley not suffered from his infancy upwards ; 
and, considering the destiny to which his worthy uncle intended 
to consign him, I confess I feel but little sympathy with the 
usurping family, at losing their ill-gotten wealth and rank.” 


“ You mistake me, Captain Brooke ; the loss of station will 
weigh but lightly with Mountmorris; but if I judge him rightly, 
he will deeply feel his father’s crimes, and consequent dishonor. 
With such a man as Lord Altham, Annesley will have a severe 
contest ere he establish his rights. ‘ Possession is nine points 
of the law,’ more especially as that possession affords unbound- 
ed resources.” 

“ Money will not be wanted, Sir Isaac, to make good Annes- 
ley’s claims. Ingram has left in my hands the large gatherings 
of ill spent years, amounting, I should suppose, to a greater sum 
than Lord Altham can command, as it will be impossible for 
him to sell or realize by mortgage with a disputed title.” 

“ Mr. Dawkins will be delighted, although he too values poor 
Mountmorris highly. “ Fiat justitia et ruat celum.” If 1 
can be of any use in the matter, I pray you to believe that I 
shall do my utmost. Meanwhile, shall we inform those most 
deeply concerned, or leave them to learn it from home ?” 

. “IT should suggest the latter as regards Mountmorris—poor 
fellow, ill news flies fast, and he will learn it soon enough ; but 
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we must tell Annesley all, as on his part immediate action is 
needful.” 

“ Be it so ; I have to repeat that if I can be of use, either 
ane or through my connexions in Ireland, I shall be most 

app A 

The Captain took his departure—leaving Sir Isaac Brock in 
what is vulgarly termed a “ brown study”; he felt deeply for 
Mountmorris—well knowing how his sensitive spirit would 
feel the impending blow ; at the same time he could not but 
rejoice, that Lord Altham’s deeply planned schemes were 
about being frustrated. In justice to Annesley, it would be 
necessary to inform him of what had come to light, that he 
might use the important documents in his possession ; he 
therefore rung, and ordered the servant who answered his bell, 
to desire that Mr. Annesley should, on his return, be told that 
he wished to see him. Sir Isaac sat with pen in hand, occa- 
sionally adding a line to the letter he had been writing, but 
his thoughts ever and anon wandered to the momentous tidings 
he had heard; and although three hours had elapsed since 
Brooke had taken leave, his letter was stil] unfinished, when 
Annesley was shewn in, looking pale and harrassed. 


“Sit down, my young friend—I have to inform you of 
things wonderfully discovered, which deeply concern you.” 


“IT have seen Captain Brooke, sir, and know all.” 


“T had hoped to be the first to communicate the good news— 
I congratulate you from my heart on the bright prospect before 
rou.” 
: ‘You are most kind, sir, and I am grateful ; but Captain, 
Brooke’s communicatian has occasioned me, nevertheless, al- 
most unmixed pain ; fortunately the papers he referred to are 
in my possession, and he has promised to take no step in the 
business, contrary to my will, nor even to mention a word of 
it—may I hope a similar promise from you, my dear sir 2” 

“ You are a most unaccountable fellow, Annesley !. What 
can you mean 7?” | 

“ Simply, sir, that I love my cousin Edward, more than 
(with one exception) any earthly being ; he has been brought 
up in the idea that he was the heir of honors and estates; he 
is also the soul of honor, and how can he endure disgrace, 
I, on the contrary, have always roughed it, and have now an 
honorable profession, and sufficient means to support me cre- 
ditably, until I win promotion. Promise me, dear General—if 
you love me, promise.” | is 

“Ido promise, Jemmy ; but do you know what you relin- 
quish ? An ancient title—estates, whose rental few in Eng- 
Jand equal, and (it must out) an unblemished birth.” ) 

“ IT know, and have thought on all. J have never doubted my 
being legitimate ; you, dear sir, now know it also—so does Capt, 
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Brooke ; for the opinion of strangers on that point, I care 
nothing. My poor mother, I never knew. Alas! what must 
have been her sufferings !—had she lived, a different course 
would have been forced upon me—but there is no doubt she is 
Jong since dead, and the few who knew her have forgotten that 
she ever existed.” 

“] will not conceal from you, Annesley, how much the 
generosity of your determination has raised you in my esteem. 
I would there were some way of punishing your rascally uncle, 
without including Edward in the chastisement. “Tis strange 
that gentle blood could conceive such baseness—stranger still 
that such rascality should have been successful in this age—but 
most strange that the chivalrous friendship entertained by you 
for the son, should prevent justice taking its due course with 
the false peer. Leave me, my dear boy,—thinking of this asto- 
nishing drama, and its probable future events, has prevented 
my finishing a most important letter which must be in time 
for the packet which sails this evening. We shall meet at 
dinner.” 


CHAPTER XX. 


‘6 We the world can compass soon, 
Swifter than the wandering moon.”—Midsummer night, 

We have been so occupied with Annesley and those whom 
fate threw into his immediate proximity, that we have too long 
neglected our earliest acquaintance, Bushe. On reaching town 
his first duty had been to wait on Quills correspondent. The 
affair on which he was employed had been judiciously chosen 
by the astute attorney, being one of much historic and legal 
interest, involving a curious question of succession to forfeited 
lands, originally granted by Charles II., to his unfortunate bro- 
ther, James Duke of York, and by him sold to a London Com- 
pany at a trifling rate, on the sole condition of extirpating the 
wolves and Kernes, or Wild Irish. Amongst the title deeds 
were strange old bonds, in quaint contracted law latin, ex- 
ecuted by Murtach Oge- O'Sullivan More, and which, not- 
withstanding his forfeiture, were (being previously granted to 
a protestant) held binding on the lands. All the rents were 
also, by the deed of sale, to be paid on Earl Strongbow’s tomb 
“n the cathedral of Christ, in the city of Dublin. Many 
other particulars excited the attention of the law student, 
which would be scarcely read by you, good reader, had we 
the cruelty to inflict them; and, to say the truth, with which 
you have as little to do as with the above recited legal cu- 
riosities. : 

Mr. Quill’s first letter entered at length on the cause of 
Bushe’s mission, giving the most detailed instructions as to his 
proceedings. A postscript line mentioned Annesley as giving 
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satisfaction, and being well. The next epistle contained a 
liberal remittance to enable Bushe to enjoy the idle time which 
would necessary be his in the interval of the sessions of the 
Luaw Courts—plainly evincing Mr. Quill’s desire that he should 
remain in Town: to which, sooth to say, he had’ no disinclina- 
tion. Mr. Dawkins had furnished him with letters which 
enabled him to spend such evenings as were not devoted to the 
Opera or Theatre—so that taking into consideration that this 
was his first visit to the great Babel, it is not to be wondered 
at, that he was in no great hurry to return to his musty law 
books. ‘Thus three months passed, when Bushe, wondering that 
his uncle took no notice of his questions about his protege, 
wrote directly to Annesley—weeks elapsed, and his letter 
remaining unanswered, caused him some uneasiness ; he con- 
soled himself, however, with the thought that it might have 
miscarried, and with the belief that had anything serious oc- 
curred to Jemmy, Mr. Quill would have informed him ; he 
however, wrote again, enclosing his letter to his uncle, for 
though he was one whose nature was— 


‘¢ When there was an equal poise of hope and fear ”— 


to choose the former ;still the attorney’s strange silence respect- 
ing one in whose weal he knew his nephew’s interest, and his 
letters remaining unanswered, made him uncomfortable. He 
therefore was anxiously expecting an answer from Annesley, 
when the postman handed in a letter with the Galway mark. 
Bushe did not at first recognise the writing and with that so 
easily to be gratified inquisitiveness, which we all have felt, he 
turned it over more than once, examining the superscription, 
and the impression ; at length curiosity got the better of this 
unaccountable feeling—he broke the seal and readas follows :— 


Gatway, January 10, 18—. 
Dear Busne,— 


I think I mentioned in my last, that I was coming down 
here to our young friend Daly, to have some shooting—finding 
myself in your uncle’s neighborhood, I determined to call and 
see young Annesley. Mr. Quill received me in his inner office 
—pardon me, dear Bushe, for saying that neither the ald gen- 
tleman’s personal appearance, nor his shop prepossessed me in 
his favor. On enquiring for Jemmy, he told me that he really 
could not say where he was at that moment. I said I would 
call again, to which, although he looked sulky, he-did not object. 
Happening to mention his name at the dinner table at Mr. | 
Daly’s, I learned with some astonishment, that just previously 
to your leaving for London he had been reappointed to Lord 
Aliham’s agency—my suspicion was at once awakened, having 
as you may recollect, much doubt of this same Jord’s inten- 
tions, when he offered to relieve you of the care of his nephew 
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when wounded. I therefore, called early the next day on Mr. 
Quill, but found him from home, and on the succeeding day 
learnt that he had gone to town, and was not expected to return 
for some time. Of Jemmy the people at his house either knew 
or would tell nothing ; I therefore determined to await the at- 
torney’s return, knowing that his business would not allow his 
absenting himself for any length of time, and that if (as I 
judged) such were his purpose, he could easily evade me in 
town. I took care to make my intention known to his greasy 
cynical looking old clerk, and the result was, that as I ex- 
pected, he came home fully a fortnight earlier than I had been 
led to expect. On my being shewn in, the morning of his ar- 
rival, he, after no very cordial greeting, asked— 

“Are you come again about that boy ?” 

“ Yes,” 

“ Well, then, I no longer see any use in concealing, that he 
has been indented as a vagrant by his natural guardian. I 
should have informed you of this when last you were here, but 
that my foolish nephew has taken a sort of fancy to this young 
vagabond, and I did not wish that he should be disturbed 
(whilst transacting important business about which I have em- 
ployed him) concerning a matter for which when he dispas- 
sionately considers it, he will thank me heartily ; and now, 
sir, that you have the information which alone, as I suppose, 
you sought here, I trust that you will not think me discour- 
teous If I remind you that my business is in arrear from my 
absence from home.” 


Sheer astonishment had hindered my interrupting this ora- 
tion, and even kept me silent, when your good uncle arose and 
moved towards the door, for the purpose of bowing me out ; 
at length I recovered from this feeling of stupid amazement. 


“ By whose authority has this been done, sir ?—depend upon 
it, it shall be enquired into.” 

“ Be it so,” he replied, “ you will. find, young sir, that the 
authority was competent. Allow me again to remind you 
that my time is too valuable to be taken up thus.” 


A bitter rejoinder rose to my lips, but I suppressed it, and 
left the office in, I confess it, no very charitable mood towards 
Mr. Quill. I have since made enquiries at every place where 
T thought I might obtain information, and can only learn that 
our poor boy has been sent to sea in a vessel which Jay here 
for some time under pretence of being an African trader, but 
turned out, as it appears, a pirate ; and which, after crippling 
an English cruiser that had been sent to take her, escaped to 
sea. : 
I have thus,dear Bushe, given you a narrative of the means 
by which I have learned thus much of this sad business—it 
will be for you to consider your course. I know your situation 
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as respects Mr. Quill, and you may depend on it that my 
father’s zeal and my own will leave no stone unturned to pene- 
trate Its depths—to recover if possible poor Annesley, and to 
punish his persecutors. | 


~~ 


| As ever, yours, 
H. Dawnrns. 
A. Bushe, Esq. 


Bushe had more than once started to his feet whilst reading 
Henry Dawkins’ letter. On concluding it, he mused for some 
moments, feeling perfectly stunned at his uncle’s baseness. He 
never had loved or respected Mr. Quill, but had. felt grateful 
to him for benefits conferred, and now deeply lamented that he 
was forced by circumstances to assume a_ hostile attitude ; for 
never for an instant did he hesitate as to his course. He me- 
chanically read the sentence in Dawkins’ letter suggesting the 
probability of his leaving to others the task of compelling justice 
to his young friend, but read it without thinking of its obvious 
meaning. After musing for a few minutes, he packed up his 
necessaries, discharged his bill, and taking a coach called on his 
uncle’s agents, and having informed them that business of the 
utmost import required his instant presence in Ireland, and 
calmly pointed out that in the present stage of the business 
which they were jointly carrying on, no injury could acerue 
from his absence, he drove to the Spread Eagle, Grace Church 
Street, for at that time that ancient hostlery was in the zenith 
ofits fame, and took his place in the Liverpool Coach. On 
the day week from that on which he left town, (a journey at 
the time of almost unequalled velocity,) he landed in Dublin, 
and drove at once, though it was late at night, to Mountjoy 
Square, where he found Mr. Dawkins and his son, who had 
that day returned from Galway, in deep debate on the subject. 
which had so hurriedly and unexpectedly recalled him. 

“A thousand times welcome, Bushe,” said Henry, as he 
entered the drawing room where they held their conclave ; 
“this is a bad business ; but we feared that we should not have 
your assistance, and indeed still you should consider what you 
are about.” | 

“Surely, Henry, you cannot suppose that I could hesitate, 
or that I would accept bread at the price of my independence, 
nay, of my honesty.” 

“ You are in the right, Bushe,” said Mr. Dawkins, “you are. 
able to work your own way in the world; nay, it will be bet- 
ter for you in the end that you should do so—a hot-house plant 
rarely succeeds when transplanted into the common atmos: 
phere... All 1 can say, my dear fellow, is, that my house is ever 
open to you, and that in the prosecution of this matter, you 
will consider me your banker; you must remember that we 
took almost as deep an interest in Annesley as you did.” 
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« Without hesitation I shall avail myself of your assistance, 
sir, but I hope to be but little intrusive on your kindness. The 
preliminaries at least will not be costly; I start for Galway 
in the morning, as my first exertions must be to find out the 
motives of my uncle, and if possible to obtain some clearer clue 
as to what has become of poor Annesley.” 

‘¢¢On mature consideration,” replied Mr. Dawkins, “7 think 
that Henry is right in supposing that Lord Altham is at the 
bottom of the whole affair; and if we can ascertain that this 
is the case, we may feel assured that he is influenced by most 
important motives, for otherwise he would hardly run risk the 
kidnapping of the boy, knowing that we should sift it to the 
bottom.” 

‘Mr. Quill seems little apprehensive of the result of any 
measures we may take,” said Henry ; “he would not else have 
so boldly admitted the apprenticing of Annesley.” 

“ He knows he could not conceal it on Bushe’s return, and 
that in fact he could not from you for any period ; he was 
moreover aware that if he made a mystery about it, that would 
tell against “him in the investigation which he well knew must 
take place. On the whole, he has played his part ably—with 
the ‘ wisdow of the serpent, at least, if not with the ‘ harmless- 
ness of the dove.’ I am sorry that my brother-in-law has left ; 
he would have been both an able and a zealous assistant.” 

“low fortunate poor Jemmy has been, Mr. Dawkins, to 
have made so many triends at the crisis of his fortune ; had he 
been kidnapped or murdered a few months ago, there would 
have been no one to make a fuss about it, except indeed poor 
Mary Weedon, whom, as you know, sir, he used to call his 
mother, I now much doubt whether he was right in so doing, 
though I did not then after questioning her on the subject. By 
the way, 1 must see her, and tell her everything: when she left 
Dublin, she made me promise, that if he should fall into * his 
had uncle’s hands,’ I should at once let her know ; I have only 
this moment remembered it, yet she may be an useful auxiliary, 
having attended him from his infancy, and of course being 
conversant with the history of the Althams.” 

« That is a good thought, Bushe,” replied Henry, “I wonder 
st did not occur to me. You will recollect I met her at your 
chambers at college, and at the time I certainly should have 
asked her more than your good-nature permitted you. With 
my father’s leave, I will accompany you to Galway, and thence 
to Dunmaine, where no doubt Mary Weedon still is with her 
vagabond husband. *Pon my honor I dare not write to Isabella 
Brock, though I promised to correspond with her by every 
packet, without being better able’ to account for Annesley’s 
whereabout——the darling little puss is half in love with him.” 

“] was going to propose that you should go with Bushe,” 
said Mr. Dawkins. “ Our connections end friends may be of 
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avail to you in the country. Iam sure Mr. Daley will put you 
on the right scent in Galway. He is getting old, and rarely 
acts in his magisterial capacity ; but I know no one of more 
clear judgment, when he can overcome a laziness which, to say 
the truth, is constitutional ; or who, when his interest is exerted 
in a case, asin this I have no doubt it will, exerts himself more.” 

“Tcan assure you sir, that ere [ left, the interest you suppose 
needed, was effectually aroused.. He hates Mr. Quill from the 
bottom of his heart ; some tenants of his also hold land from 
Lord Altham, and (pardon me, Bushe,) your uncle has of late 
screwed the poor devils to the uttermost. This, in Galway, is 
a new system, and Mr. Daley has, in almost allthe cases of 
this mutual ownership, been the sufferer to the full extent of 
his rent, as he would not exact his rights from poor wretches 
whose cattle and crops were sold for even the last groat, by 
Lord Altham. Of course this aided his old antipathy to Quill, 
together with finding his name associated in the same com- 
mission with his, You may believe too, sir, that my eloquence 
in Annesley’s behalf was not lost on him.” 

“Well, I am glad, boys, that you will have his assistance, 
for his opinion carries the weight it ought to do in the county ; 

the people are devoted to him, as they invariably are to the few 
landlords who do not abuse their position. Good night, my 
lads—my old eyes grow heavy—I shall see you before you go 
in the morning.” 

“T fear it will be too early for you, sir; the coach starts at 
five—Bushe and I must leave this half an hour earlier,” 

“ Well then, God bless you—keep me well informed of your 
movements—good night.” 

“Ts not the old governor a trump?” asked Dawkins, after 
his father left. ‘TI hardly think you take more interest in An- 
nesley's fate than he does, I thought, when first I told him 
what my letter informed you of, that he would have gone and 
accused Lord Altham of what he might suspect, but could not 
prove. We have since had long consultations on the course 
be adopted, but some how, could not fall on anything likely to 
succeed. Your uncle has, doubtless, entrenched himself within 
legal ramparts, which will set our efforts at defiance ; but you 
have to-night suggested the true source to be relied on, in 
Mary Weedon—that is if she still lives—she scarcely looked 
likely to outlast the winter, when I saw her at your rooms.” 

“Well, it is time to turnin now, Harry ; and, to say the 
truth, I need rest; for, with the exception of some ten hours of 
sea-sickness and misery on board the packet, I have not been 
in bed for a week. Have me called in time, for I verily believe 
that, anxiety notwithstanding, I should sleep for two or three 
days otherwise. My constitution generally makes up for any 
grievance it may be subjected to in that way.” 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


Cc 
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BY A SECRETARY. 


— 


THE PROLOGUE 
Is to our modern literary barks what the launch is to the 
ship—it gets them into their element. Every body begins 
now-a-days with a prologue, and every body ends with an 
epilogue. I shall stick to precedent. 

Sit in thine easy chair, O! reader—enjoy the ottum cum 
dignitate of a Provincial Secretaryship for twenty years— 
sink into a dolce far niente, and awake to find a tenth Governor 
General placed over your destinies, and the political volcane 
preparing for a fresh eruption—what would you do? 

Such is my position—such is the question I have asked my- 
self—and | have answered, after some days of uneasy reflec- 
tion: My position has made me the mute receptacle of state 
secrets. 

I have seen beneath the seal, that confessional whose seeresy 
is tuo often violated—that which the world deemed virtue, 
cringing meanly at the feet of puwer. I have seen the upright 
politician paint himself of more hues than thechameleon. I have 
seen for statesmanship, patriotism, and self-sacrificing loyalty— 
political thimble-rigging, unblushing selfishness, and heartless 
sponging. I have had a deep draught of experience—and [ 
have learned a lesson of selfish wisdom. Not so much there- 
fore, to benefit the world, as to add my blow to the downward 
impetus of a falling power, and thus, if it be possible, to re- 
establish myself, I will give publicity to the following elegant 
extracts from the public archives of the Province. 

The first five letters in the series should have remained un- 
published, had not the promise of Lord E—n, which they con- 
tain, been fulfilled to the letter, by his appointing me to an 
office, which is held, as the lawyers say, quamdiu bene se 
gesserit ; but now I have nothing to fear, and would like to 
let the world see how cleverly I managed it. 


PAA yal. 


HOW TO KEEP IN OFFICE. 


NOfpe 3: 
(Confidential.) 


G yas! e, M ], 15th Feb., 184%. 
Srr,—You are requested to communicate to H-s y the 
R—t H e L—d E—n, without delay, any correspondence 
in your office, of a public nature, which will tend to enlighten 
His Lordship on the true state of political parties in this Co- 
lony, and to give him an insight into the character of the heads 
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of the administration. Your secresy and fidelity in executing 
this commission will command H-s E————v’s gratitude. 

H-s E- y is at present on the best terms with the ad- 
ministration ; and it would be useless to alarm them (perhaps 
needlessly) by letting them know that he is making enquiries 
for himself. Above all, this must be kept secret from Mr. 
D g 


I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
if - B E, . 
= Priv. Sec. 


meme 


vv Y¥ 


as eee y's O——e, M » 15th Feb., 1847. 


Sir,—i have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter of the 15thinstant, written by command of H-s E- y 
the G——-r G———_. 

In reply, I have the honor to state that nothing would give 
me greater pleasure, than unhesitatingly to accede to H-s 
L p’s wishes. But I cannot conceal from myself, that 
the act of disclosing the correspondence required, (and I may 
add that much, very valuable for his L p’s purpose, does 
exist !) however laudable in itself, and necessary for the safe 
guidance of my sovereign’s representative, would brand me 
with the name of being a traitor to my present friends. Now, 
unfortunately for myself, I performed a similar service for 
Lord Metcalfe, and consequently could have nothing to hope 
from my former friends, whom I then abandoned, for the. 

ublic service. In serving my sovereign, therefore, by com- 
plying with H-s E y’s request, I see nothing but ruin for 
myself and. family. I must throw myself on H-s L p’s 
generosity. I am ready to perform the service he requires ; I ~ 
only ask his pledge that my devotion shall not be the cause of 
my ruin. 


1 have the honor to be, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


D—- :D—y, 
Prov. Sec. 
| No. ill. 
(Gti e, M ], 16th Feb., 1847. 


Sir,—H-s E y L—d E—n, is fully aware of the delicacy 
of your position. He is surprised that you should imagine 
him capable of forgetting a service rendered to him. His 
1p wishes to see you—when you can judge of his sin- 
cerity. Yours, &c., ; i | 


E, 
Priv. Sec. 
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S ys O—-e, M 1, 16th Feb., 1847. 


Sir,—I have the honor to acknowledge your letter of this 
date, and in reply beg to state, for the information of H-s 
E y theG rG 1, that I shall do myself the honor of 
calling on H-s E y to-day. But in the first place, beg to 
state that my position is so delicate and embarrassing, that 
nothing short of a positive pledge in writing from His E y, 
will embolden me to perform the self-sacrifice which he de- 
mands. 

Awaiting your answer, I remain, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 


D D—-y, 
Prov. Sec. 
NO. V. 
G t H e, M ], 16th Feb., 1847. 
Sir,— By command of His E y the G rG ], you 
will bring with you to G tH e, the list of vacant 


offices in the civil service ; and also the correspondence al- 

luded to by you in your letter of the 15th inst. His E 

will appoint you to such office as you shall yourself select. 
I have the honor to be, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

; B 


E, 
Priv. Sec. 


Reader ! what took place at G t H e you may 
imagine. I had found out the way to keep in office. The re- 
maining correspondence will curiously illustrate several politi- 
cal positions. 


istly—How to keep in office. 

2ndly.—How to get into office. 

3rdly.—How to get rid of a disagreeable Member of Parlia- 
ment. KA: 
4thly.—How to buy a Member. 


NO VI. 
Daley’s Hotel, Kingston, 15th Dec., 1844. 
My Dear Lorp M E, 

You say you have found that the people of Canada are not 
so loyal as you imagined, notwithstanding Sir F. B. Head’s 
asseverations, their own protestations, and my hopes. 

You have found an hostility as desperate as your partizans 
have been tumultuous, and you are doubtful if I shall have 
gained a majority. 
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You think 1 have deceived you. But Ihave not. | knew 
your inveterate dislike to B n and H s ; lsympathised 
with your lordship—a martyr to the triumph of principles 
which you feared would wrest this Colonyfrom Great Britain. 
I arrived in Kingston on the eve of your quarrel with your 
ministry. I tendered my humble services. I told you that 
the fury of a large portion of the populace was roused—that, 
one word from you would fire the train—that perhaps we 
. might get a majority—that, in fact, there were more means than 
one of doing so. : 

It rests for me now only to explain to your lordship the 
latter remark. Sees | 

You say that I am not sure of a majority ; well, on the other 
hand I am not sure of being in a minority. The free use of 
your name, the plausible cry that your ministry had. in- 
sulted you, the use of your purse, the employment of a thousand 
office-hunters, always active electioneering agents, were the 
means by which I hoped the élections might be won. T never 
like to speak too positively, therefore I will merely say that I 
think they are won. mat | 

But take the worst case against us; it stands thus. Halfa 
dozen members have been returned, whose bias nobody knows, 
who have not declared themselves on the great question at the 
elections. 

But I have carefully noted the addresses of each of these 
men to their constituents. Here I see a road wanted—there 
a bridge. I have them. I write to each confidentially ; I. 
promise, as if it were a free-will gift of your Lordship, of which 
you had never heard till you yourself started the idea; the 
very measure each requires—here the road, there the bridge. 
Now these members either really wanted the road or bridge, 
or they wanted something better ; something for themselves, 
Whatever they wanted, my letters were sure to elicit answers, 
I subjoin specimens for your lordship’s consideration: 


Township of ————. 1844. 


Mr. D——nr, Sir, 
[am glad Lord Metcalfe sees the use of making Roads, instead of keeping 
up party—he can’t do better than make this here road. Every man that voted for 


me wants it. I shall vote for Lord Metcalfe. 
, Yours truly, 


B—n, S29) 


My Dear D Ry 
Your letter has disappointed me. What'do I care about the d——d bridge. 
There’s my son—can’t get anything to do in his profession—and the Registrarship 
of the County vacant the other day. I fought at-Chrysler’s Farm, and have some 
claims on the Government. 
See to this ; I shall be down at the opening of the Session. 
I am, Sir yours truly, 
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Your Lordship may rest assured that the language used at 


the close of the latter epistle, conveyed to me a very intelligi- 
ble hint ; I therefore lost no time in replying as follows: 


Daley’s Hotel, Kingston, , 1844. 


My Dear ; 


I am delighted that you have had the frankness to open your mind to me free- 
ly. With reference to the Registrarship, I am happy to say that although thera 
are about one hundred applicants, the list was still open when I received your 
letter. I took great pleasure in recommending your son to the G——r G l, 
and he at once bid me accede to your wishes, adding that he was always 
pleased when in the exercise of the patronage of the C—n, he could reward old 
and long neglected services. J am glad that you have determined to be here at 
the opening. Do net fail. We shall want all our friends ! * 


Yours very truly, 
rs, — Ww H. D—rz, 
To— 


, Esq., M. P. P. 


Your Lordship will observe that the confidence you have 
reposed in me, has induced me to suppose that I have carte 
blanche to use your name. J am sure you will now congratu- 
late me on Mr. ’s promise to be at his post when the 
Session opens! You will also apprehend that there are more 
ways than one of winning an election. There is another way 
which I need not mention here; if your lordship chooses to 
entrust me with power until Parliament meets, it will be fully 
explained to your lordship by the action of the Election Com- 
mittees. 


On the other hand, if your Lordship feels dissatisfied, 1 beg 
that you will kindly relicve me by accepting the resignation of 
my Office. 


It will be my proud distinction to serve your Lordship, out 
of power, as well as in it; and should Mr. B n and his 
friends insult you when you have recalled them, my voice at 
least will be raised in the Legislative Council to defend you 
from their attacks. 


The policy which I have pursued and advised, proceeds upon 
the principle that the end sanctifies the means. If you are not 
willing to rule by me, through the medium of this principle, I 
must (however painful it is) declare that you must again sub- 
mit to be ruled by the party who have maligned you, and that 
too when you were on the eve of gaining a victory. 


J have the honor to be, my Lord, 
Your Lordship’s 
Most humble servant, 


Ww 


H, D 


R. 
To His Excellency 
L—d M e 


ok ns 2 SS ES 82, SE, Ee ee Ea er 


* Nore sy THE Emtor.—The italics and ! are our own. 
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G tH e, K , eee ae 


My Drar D Rr,— 
Your last letter has had the desired effect. L—d M 
has given in to the expediency policy—any thing to free us 
from ks and B—d—n! Besides, he says, “only give 
me support, and I will shew that I have the good of the coun- 
try really at heart.” : 
Do not fear a dismissal. You struck the right cord, when 
you alluded to the necessity of recalling H ks and B—d—n. 
Have you secured ’g promise to be with us? G n 
tells me that it might easily be done, See to him. 
Yours sincerely, J.M. 


a 
ww 


Ne 


In the foregoing correspondence the art of keeping in office 
is illustrated by two sets of letters. The manceuvres of Mr. 
r, as exhibited in these letters, certainly show tact ; but 
unfortunately for him, the intrigues are of that character that 
they must almost inevitably be made public ; for what would 
Mr. and Mr. care, once their own immediate object 
was gained, to turn round upon Mr. D r, aS soon as a new 
chase hove in sight ? 

I cannot help feeling vain of the quiet, unostentatious, but 
effective policy with which I secured myself. ° But having no 
time for self gratulation, [ now proceed to 


PA RYT 1 bs 


. HOW TO GET INTO OFFICE. 
NO I. 
My Dear D ate. 

It is now some months since Mr. B—d—n and his minis- 
try resigned, and we are about to enter upon a new Session of 
Parliament. I supported Mr. B—d—n, against His Excellen- 
cy, from conscientious convictions. I believed that his Lord- 
ship was prepared to hold ovt against Responsible Govern- 
ment, and to follow in the footsteps*f Sir Francis Head. 

But latterly, I have become convinced by his Lordship’s 
frequent and manly declarations, that he has no such intention. 
Satisfied of this, I do not wish to offer a factious opposition to 
His Excellency. But my public career has been such that I 
could not with any consistency vote for you in my place in 
Parliament. You will understand that on the one hand I do 
not wish to stand in His Lordship’s way, being convinced of 
his rectitude of intention; on the other hand I cannot remain’ 
in Parliament without doing so. 

Now, I am aware that it is only owing to a split in the con- 
servative ranks that I gained my seat. 1! am continually as- 
sailed by the Press for this, which was no fault of mine; yet I 
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am sore and sensitive on the point, and do not like to have the 
finger of scorn pointed at me, as one usurping a place to which 
Tam not entitled. Iam therefore anxious to retire from Par- 
liamentary life. 

But in doing this, I must do justice to myself. I have been 
some years laboring at my profession, and having done some- 
thing for the Reform party, had their promise that my services 
should not go unrewarded. I might wait their return to power, 
which might be a speedy one if we hung together. But 1 am 
satisfied that His Excellency will grant all that the country 
asks, and therefore think that my duty does not require me to 
wait tillthen. Mr. F r has long been Judge of this Dis- 
trict, and I need not say, that not being a professional man, 
his decisions have not much weight. As J am the only lawyer 
at ————, who wears a silk gown, I think I may fairly expect 
that when I withdraw myself from political opposition, His 
Excellency would be justified in placing me on the District 
Bench, on the basis of the noble principle which he has avowed 
—that office shall be given to the most deserving. 

His Excellency would gain one vote, equivalent to two on 
a division. [ would not be obliged to act inconsistently, nor 
yet to do violence to my own feelings by opposing a Governor, 
who, I am sure, has at heart the welfare of the country. This 
arrangement would be an act of justice to me ; would con- 
ciliate the Reformers, and would strengthen his Excellency’s 
cause. 


Of course you will consider this correspondence strictly 
confidential. | 
Relying upon your knowledge of my professional and private 
character; and reminding you that my father has long been a 
zealous Conservative, and that I have been a constitutional 


Reformer, (say a Whig,) I submit my proposition for your con- 
sideration, 


And remain, dear D Yr, 
Your’s very truly, 


——as com —— 


N OL EE 
Montreal, ———-, 1845. 
My Dear B : 

Ihave submitted your proposition to L d M a, 
who consents to the arrangement you propose. At the same 
time you will distinctly understand that no consideration of a 
political nature has influenced him in his determination. His 
Lordship intends to carry out the principle he has enunciated 
—* Palmam qui meruit ferat.” * The new Act has purposely 


been crowned with imperishable bays. The reward of treason to aparty, is 
loss of political influence, credit, and eharacter, though there may be the gain 
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rendered the Bench in your’s, and other Districts, vacant, in 
order that a more efficient juridical system might be established, 
and at the same time to prove that merit is hereafter to be the 
leading qualification for office. You will, [ think, agree that 
the conduct of Lord Metcalfe is in the highest degree self-deny- 
ing and magnanimous. You, one of his bitterest opponents, 
are advanced to the first station in your District. Why? 
Because you alone of the Bar at are filted forit! Per- 
haps, tao, the generosity which has led you to express your 
conviction of Lord M ; 


e’s rectitude has had some effect in 
softening his mind towards you. I¢ 7s not every one who can 
acknowledge an error. I congratulate you, my dear B ,on 
your appointment. Eschew politics—would that I were com- 
fortably out of them. Eheu jam satis ! 
| Your’s, very truly, 
w—— H. D R. 
To——B Esq, Me Poe. nS 
Mr.B accepted the Chiltern Hundreds, which in Canad 
must be understood to mean a good office worth four hundred 
pounds per annum; and a staunch satellite of Mr. D r. 
(whose.star was now beginning to be in the ascendant,) took the 


XS 


place of the honest politician, who could manfully avow hiserror ! 


ae 


PART Ill. 


WOW TO GET RID OF A DISAGREEABLE MEMBER OF PARLIAMENT. 

The brief correspondence which I have selected from the 
mass which properly falls under this head, will, I think, be 
highly interesting, The character of public faith is therein 
beautifully illustrated. The system of wearing a fair face to 
the man you hate, and have endeavored to undermine, is dis- 
closed. The despicable intrigue which seeks, under cover of 
an alleged devotion to party, to work out its own selfish ends, 
is palpably manifested ; and more than all, the unblushing sel- 
fishness of would-be politicians 1s characteristically drawn by 
one of themselves. 

vio. I. 


Montreal, December 


, 1846. 


“ 


My Dear 
Knowing that you are an esteemed and influential mem- 
ber of the Conservative party, In your District, and being - 


Sa ae icc a eens EERE PON Ge 
of office. Pausanias, the Licedemonian leader, would havo basely delivered his 
country tothe Medes and Persians. But, detected in his treasonous correspondence, 
he took refuge in the Temple of Minerva. and dicd at the altar he had invoked. 

The Canadian Pausanias, to save himsclf from the consequences of a like treason, 
invoked the Goddess of Wisdom, and she said, “ get a good berth.” He took refuge, 
therefore, in a J——ehip. But the course of politics will brobably, ere long, show 
that Minerva hae also, in this instance, played her votary a scurvy trick. 

D 
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credibly informed that a great majority of the conservative 
electors, together with a large section of the reformers, are 
anxious that you should represent them, I feel it to be my duty, 
as leader of the conservative party, to point out to you in 
plain terms, that you are at present misrepresented. 

I am proud to believe that in my hands, the interests of the 
conservative party have not suffered. I found them trampled 
on and despised, and I brought them into place and power.— 
But self-devotion on my part has not met with its reward. I 
am accused of truckling to my opponents; and my slanderers 
say, that I have had no object in view but that of securing 
myself in place and power. 

Among the rest your Member has been a source of great 
annoyance tome. No sooner was he in Parliament than he 
wheedled the head of the government into a pledge in favor ot 
himself. Now I had mv own reasons (which I cannot disclose, 
but which are for the benefit of the conservative party.) in 
refusing what he asked, and overruling the head of the govern- 
ment. ‘Therefore I am |ibelled—therefore I am to be turned 
out—therefore the representative of a conservative constituency 
votes against me on every division. Asa friend to your party 
and to mine—the one to which I have ever belonged—I think 
it is your duty to spread the news of this defection of your 
Member far and wide. The-Parliament has now gone through 
two sessions, and the time fora general election will in the 
ordinary course of law soon arrive. But I am sure I may 
safely entrust you now with a State secret, which must be ere 
long divulged. The cabinet is to be re-modelled. We are 
making great efforts to attach several of the leading reformers 
to us in a coalition ; the basis of the ministry will be neutrality 
on all great questions involving principle. If we succeed in 
our endeavors be on the look out for a néw writ for the county 
of ———, and take care that —_—— does not get in again.— 
The government will lend you all their influence to keep him 
out. 

Believe me, dear sir, 


Yours truly, W H.D 


This letter as it appears, is a copy. By a memorandum on 
the back, I ascertain that on the 12th February, 1847, two 
copies were sent to two different gentlemen in the county 
alluded to. Men, I suppose, who from previous verbal en- 
quiries, carefully made, on the non-committal system, had been 
ascertained to be made of malleable materials. 

But one of them must have had a shrewd suspicion of the 
truth when he was first sounded, and must have shewn the - 
soft paw toMr. D r, for some ulterior purpose. 

We shall see by the following reply from him that he knew 
_ right well how to show his claws at the proper time. . : 


r. 
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—_—_—_——_—_, I4th February, 1847. 

Sir.—I do not know what right you had to suppose that I 
would act the part of a pretended friend and secret enemy to 
Mr. ———,, our Member. I am not aware of having ever 
violated any confidence, or abused a friendship, that you should 
Imagine me capable of disseminating a plausible and highly 
colored statement of your pretended wrongs, in order to injure 
one, who for years has been the bulwark of conservatism 
amongst us, merely because you are his enemy, and would 
sweep him from your path. . . 

Allow me to say that his claims to office were of no ordinary 
nature—that he had a right tourge them, That the pledge of 
Lord M e was a sacred and deliberate one—and that your 
violation of it was a piece of cool, calculating cunning—which, 
however, 1 am happy to say has overshot the mark. 

Having chosen me for the confidant of disgraceful schemes, 
which no word of mine ever gave you the right to suppose J 
would dirty my hands with, I beg to say that I have thought 
proper to communicate your letter first to the Member himself, 
and then to all his best and firmest friends, at meetings called 
for the purpose ; and that there is but one opinion among us 
of conduct such as yours. | 

Iam, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


Va the Fone ; 


PeA RT 


HOW~’TO BUY A’ MEMBER. 


NO. I. 


Tétu’s Hotel, Monday evening. 

My, Dear S——, 

: The Committee on the Oxford election meets to-morrow. 
I must urge upon you the necessity of supporting me in 
this matter. No one can do it as well:as you can. There 
isa mixture of the fortiter in re, and the suaviter in modo, in 
the composition of your character, which is invaluable in ne- 
gotiations of this kind. Now you are quite aware that unléss 
R—bl—n is managed, we will be defeated, and H ks will 
take his seat.. This must not be. See R—bl—n to-night, Do 
not speak of the object you have in view. Do not ask him for 
any promise as to what he will do—but talk about other 
things at first. Then lead him insensibly towards the subject. 
Seem curious to know if the Committee have yet arrived at a 
decision, or if they intend to deliberate again. Pump him as 
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much as you can in this way. Then, as if you were weary of 
the subject, begin to banter him about the folly of his standing 
out against the Government in his place in Parliament.— 
Speak of the futility of opposing a Governor who is deter- 
mined to have his own way. When you have sufficiently im- 
pressed him on this point, shift the tables skilfully—watching 
any opportunity which his replies may afford you. Speak of 
the offices which are or can be vacant at ———. Do not 
mince the matter, but tell him boldly that yon can manage to 
get him appointed, if he will only withdraw his opposition to 
Government. Watch the effect this has. If it seem favorable 
Jeave him with the assurance that you will urge his suit with 
me, and point out those peculiarities in your position towards 
me, which would have the effect of compelling me to accede 
to your wishes. If all goes well, break off by an endeavor, put 
meaningly, but in good disguise, to get him to express an opi- 
nion as to the result of the Oxford case. Ten to one, that you 
will be able to answer me by to-morrow morning, that R Il 
will be declared the sitting member, but that H s’ petition 
is not frivolous or vexatious. 

Be careful, I conjure you, not to let him see that this comes 
from me, But convince him of your own power to succeed, 
and of your wish to serve him. 


Yours faithfully, 


W.Had R. 
P.S.—We have of course decided on his appointment. 
To ——— ———, Esq., M. P. 
NO. SIT. 
My Dear D R, 


Everything proceeded as you could wish. At first, R——n 
hung fire, but became more communicative after I had offered 
to doall 1 could for him. You know I have the reputation of 
having a pleasant way of making you do what I like!’ He 
assures me that the thing is certain—that*hzs mind is perfectly 
made up on the law point, and that although he is sorry that a 
man of H——+s’ ability must be kept out of Parliament, yet 
he cannot think of allowing his prejudices to overcome his 
conviction that the petition must be thrown out, if law and 
precedent are to be upheld ! 


Send me the commissions for him, and congratulate me on 
my success; and don’t forget thut affair of mine. 


Yours, very truly, 


To the Hon. W. H. D 


Yr. 


& 
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EPILOGUE. 

The curtain has fallen. The last act of the political farce 
has been received by the audience—the world-—with silence 
instead of laughter ; and every body is exclaiming—* Well, I 
don’t like this ‘play at all !” 

This is strange. Is it not amusing? Are the stage tricks 
not clever? Is there any lack of wit in the players r 

No. Where then is the fault ? 

Upon my word, I can hardly say—but—but— Yes, I have 
it—THE MORAL IS Not goon! | 

Pshaw ! is it not all untrue? Is it not a farce? - 


~~. 


CANADIAN FROG SONG. 
(In imitation of Aristophanes.) 


Semi-cHorus—Croak, croak, croak ! 

Semi-cHorus—Croak, croak, croak! 
(AN OCTAVE LOWER.) 

Fu. cHorvs—Cioak, croak, croak! ! 


LrapeR— When Mackenzie was foaming, 
And rebels were roaming, 
And Bidwell was stript of Loyalty’s cloak ! 
The most gullible song, 
Was still found to belong 
To Baldwin, with his Responsible croak. 
Fu. cHorvs— Croak, croak ! 


LLeaADER— Shall we pause in our strain, 
Now the year brings again 
A new Governor to gammon the folk! 
Rather strike on the ear, 
With a note strong and clear, 
The cry of Responsible Government. 
Fox, cHornus— Croak, croak ! 


Leaper— With the Rads at our back, 
And the Pilot for hack, 
To rule must be ours by a bold stroke! 
But if it prove no go, 
We'll coutinue our ’cho, 
In a chaunt corresponding to—croak, 
FULL cHorvUs— Croak, croak | 


Exrein— Croak, croak—indeed I shall choke, 
If you pester and bore 
My ears any more, 
With your croak, croak, croak ! 


Laromtarne— Rude companion and vain, 
Thus to carp at our strain ; 
(To Baldwin)}— But keep in the vein, 
: And attack him again, 
With a croak, croak, croak ! 
Furi cnornuvs— Croak, croak, croak ! { Val 
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The Summer days had come—the days when earth 
Looks beautiful ; when all on which we gaze 
Delights the eye—whether on forests’ deep, 
Where the tall branches of the spreading trees, 
Put forth their varied leaves ; or on the bright 
And glowing surface of the dark blue lake, 
That lies becalmed, or rolls its noisy heaps 
Of gathering waters to the sandy shore : 

’ All have a charm for the attentive mind, 
And speak a lesson only to be read 
By those who study nature’s open volume, 
And read delighted: from the wide spread page, 
Truths, which none other books save her’s impart. 
Twas noon; a shepard sat upon a bank : 
Whence he could watch his numerous fleecy charge, 
That fed in scattered groups upon the field. 
From every bush the birds rehearsed their songs ; 
And he, in jarring, sublime mockery, 
Caught up the sounds, and in a voice that more 
Resembled some hige giant’s than aught else, 
With equal ardor sung his noisy strains :— 


‘ There’s a voice I love to hear, 
A gladsome, tender sound, 
‘Than silvery chords more clear, 
Than music more profound; 
Those wild, enchanting notes 

My heart’s recesses move, 
Soft on the‘still air floats 
The voice of her I love, 


*¢ As the stream that wanders through 
The verdant fields at morn,— 
Clear as the spotless blue 
Of heaven at morning’s dawn ;— 
Like the first sweet song of birds,— 
Of the lark that soars above, 
As pure are the dulcet. words 
Of the voice of her I love. 


«¢ Some prefer the soothing strains 
Of music to dispel — 
Love’s rankling doubts and pains, 
That in their bosoms dwell ; 
J could join in jest and glee, | 
Or through fancy’s mazes rove, 
But more welcome still.to.me 
Is the voice of. her J love.’? 
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He ceased, and from a group of trees, that lay 

Behind him, came a witching voice, so sweet 

And plaintive, that it seemed at first to mock 

His rougher notes—he sprang upon his feet, 

And listened most attentively, to catch 

The thrilling tones that echoed through the woods, 

So clear and shrill— it is the voice of her 

I love,” in rapture cried the youth. One bound, 

And he has reached the hallowed spot where sits 

A: form whose face is turned from his. He starts ! 

For, as his sturdy arm is thrown around 

The Syren’s waist, the charmer turns her head: 

“ Who dar?” she asked. The disappointed swain 

In terror from the graceful form escapes, 

As the first look from those bright eyes disclose 

The lovely features of—a negro wench !_ 


ae 


DEER-STALKING ON THE SOUTH BRANCH * 


= 


BY CINNA. 


“‘ Though the Castle of Richmond stands fair on the hill, 
My hall,” quoth bold Allen, ‘*shows gallanter still; 
*Tis the blue vault of heaven, with its crescent so pale, © 
And with all its bright spangles !” said Allen-a-Dale.—S‘cot?. 


We were gratified by the arrival of Mingo, of “b’ar” hunt- 
ing notoriety, and David Glenlyon, a promising young forester, 
and the second edition of the Glenlyon, on the evening of this 
day. They came out fresh—Mingo having more traps about 
his person than would have satisfied half a squadron of Mame- 
lukes. He looked at the venison strung up in front of the 
“chankay,” as if he understood_.something of the mode of dis- 
posing of that same when the covers are removed, and the jar 
of jelly occupies a conspicuous station to the left. 

“Your doe was hit far too high—how comes that ?” he en- 
quired of me—to which I replied evasively, as best I might, 
giving two short coughs at the same time, in intimation that it» 
would be quite agreeable to have the subject changed. 

“ And Glenlyon too !—why here is downright mutilation and 
hageling of the choicest parts of the animal in this buck of his,” 
quoth he, pointing out the range of the bullets with his finger. 

‘“* How so ?” replied Glenlyon, coming up—*< to be sure } 
struck him too far behind, but he was flying at the time, and 
I once knew an Indian shoot all his game in the haunch, as the 
readiest mode of disabling them.” Mingo shook his head, and 


* Continued from Number 10, page 510. 
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continued to hold forth upon the great nicety required in plant- 
ing your bullets properly, until deaf Will stayed his speech by 
placing before him huge piles of bread and cold steaks, and 
offered to his thirsty lips an immense bow! of hemlock tea,— 
Then came laughing and story-telling, until we lay down for 
the night.) Glenlyon was truly great on Waterloo. 

The next morning, Glenlyon and Mingo took one route to 
meet Hurley and Mellan with their dogs, while David and 
myself contented ourselves by beating up the game nearer home. 
We had our own land spaniels and those of Mingo—for a short 
hunt I prefer them to your fox or “deer hound, particularly 
when they have been trained for hare-hunting, inasmuch as 
they do not drive tne game for miles away, and they are quite 
as good, if not better, at turning up whatever the wood con- 
tains. David took the dogs to followa path through a swamp 
in which an extraordinary number of deer congregate around 
a “deer-lick,” or salt spring, which we suppose to be there, 
although we have never found the spot. I stationed myselfon a 
ridge in the centre of the swamp, and felt confident of bringing 
something to pass. The deer, however, were too near the 
ridge, and the wind being favorable, they smoked me at once, | 
and made off. David came on with the dogs, and never 
had they a prettier run—scatitering the game in all direc- 
tions through the wood—each one trundling away on the track 
which suited him best. but none of them coming within rifle 
shot of the ridge. Highly provoked, 1 shouted to David to 
join me, that we might get in the dogs and adopt some other 
expedient to come at them. While we were standing toge- 
ther, Dash, Mingw’s favorite dog of all works, turned his game; 
and we heard him giving lip dircetly towards us. The buck 
had evidently forgotten that danger lay in the way, and he 
made play in our direction, We heard him crushing the snow 
and ice in the hare thicket to our right, and finally he dashed 
out.. David got sight of him some hundred yards away, and 
drew up his rifle, when the buck shifted his. position, getting 
behind a fallen tree which completely covered his body. “ He 
has seen us, and is looking directly at us from under the log,” 
whispered the lad, while I caught the direction of his eye, and 
finally made out the buck’s head. IT must have moved slightly 
in raising my rifle, for he started off again at full speed, and 
Dash coming in, gave him another burst around our station, 
until he finally swept him clean away to the Cranberry marsh, 
whither the other dogs had carried their game. Out upon 
such work. “Five minutes at Donnybrook, and divil a fight 
yet !” We wished ourselves out of Canada, and sent to the 
town of Johnstown. But the worst was to come. Our dogs 
came back ina sad plight. Finding themselves unable to catch 
the deer, they pitched into an old batchelor porcupine, who 
hat crept out of his log to sun himeelf, and they attempted to 
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make way with him ina general rush after the loaves and 
fishes. He rolled himself up, and received the charge. with 
fixed bayonets, until all comers had taken a taste of him, when 
he vanished into the log, whither Dash and Blucher had fol- 
lowed him, and came out sorry. This infernal animal had 
distributed his barbed quills over the length and breadth of 
these two, and into the eyebrows, ears, noses, mouths, and 
tongues of the other three, so that they came to us howling 
like so many mad things, leaping into the air and plunging 
their snouts in the snow with very anguish. Here was work 
for us, and that on the instant, otherwise death was the doom 
of all. We grappled with Dash first, and having ground him 
into the snow by main and might, we commenced drawing the 
quills with a pair of bullet moulds. Commend me to tooth- 
pulling after that. That was laceration and maceration and 
grappling and snarling and howling with a vengeance, for two 
good hours, before we had finished the five. Covered with 
blood and froth, and wet with perspiration, we then repaired 
in no very quiet mood to the hollow log, from which we 
hacked out the reptile, and made a heave offering of him into 
a tree, lest the dogs should come there to roll themselves on 
him, which they are certain to do if left on the ground—a fact 
which we would thank naturalists to account for. We then 
burst home to dinner, and had the inestimable satisfaction of 
seeing Mingo and Glenlyon trailing in a fine buck, which 
Mingo had shot ata long distance, and from behind a log, 
during the fine run they had had with Hurley’s dogs. 

In the evening, we repaired to the scaffolds for watching.— 
Glenlyon had a deer before him for a number of minutes, but 
being uncertain whether the dark object which he saw between 
two trees near his brouse, was not a black log, he neglected to 
fire, and moving one of his feet slightly, the spot passed away, 
and he came home highly incensed at himself for his over 
squeamishness in not risking a shot. Mingo had no better luck ; 
and as for myself, a deer came in all directions around me 
snorting and stamping, as they are wont to do when they 
scent something which they cannot make out. Although in- 
tensely cold, 1 sat for more than an hour waiting for him to 
intrude a little more into the space which I had cleared for 
his especial benefit, but he appeared quite indifferent to the 
fine feast of cedar which I had prepared for him. Finally, 
step by step, and not more than one in a minute, he came out, 
and I had him before me appearing to creep along through the 
snow, for sitting above him, his legs could not be distinguished. 
One motion from me—the breaking of the slightest twig— 
would have sent him out of sight in an instant, and therefore 
I did not move until he came up to the fallen cedar and com- 
menced nibbling it, taking a dainty bite, and then grinding it 
at his leisure, while looking about him. Luckily he never 
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cast his glance upward, and could not consequently perceive 
the two orbs of fire which must at that time have been glow- 
ing upon him. I cocked my gun without noise, (I learned 
that from Glenlyon—can you do it, any or all of ye who read 
“Miss Maggy 7?” No—ye may move mountains, but that, we 
are proud to say, ye cannot do, until ye become one of us,) 
I cocked my gun without the click, which the lock generally 
gives forth in the hands of snipe shooters and such riff-raff— 
(speaking in a political point of view, which covers all sins,) 
and having done so, I held out mine iron, and held in my 
breath. I will wager any man the year’s salary which the 
Doctor gets when he removes to Montreal, becomes Queen’s 
Printer, and brings out “ Miss Maggy” on gilt paper. with plates 
and portraits of his contributors, (when he finds out who they 
are,) 1 will take that bet, although loath to bet, unless sure of 
winning, that my gun, if not held at the deer, was at least 
pointed within five yards of him. However that may be, it 
was of no use—the cap would not go off, owing to the damp- 
ness it had got in the scramble after the porcupine—the deer 
gave one sommersault backwards, and into the swamp with 
him, and I came in perfectly subdued with cold, watching, and 
vexation. This was one of the unlucky days which all hun- 
ters know to be in store for them while in the woods, and so 
it was submitted to, in conjunction with a supper of unequalled 
proportions and savoriness ; after which our adventures were 
recounted, while the smoke of our dudeens became impene- 
trable around the roof-tree, and a large tree it is, of our shanty, 
and Glenlyon, growing young again, gave us— 
6¢ The home of my love is below in the valley, 
Where the wild flowers welcome the wandering bee ; 
But sweeter than all which in that spot is seen, 
Is the lass that I love of the bonny blue e’en. 
I sigh for the lass of the bony blue e’en, 
Her smiles are the sweetest I ever have seen, 
Her lips like the rose, but fresher I ween, 
She’s the loveliest lassie that trips on the green.” 


This.song suited Mingo amazingly, and he gave the Captain a 
lusty encore, which called it forth again, although our gentle- 
man is wont to cheat us by merely giving the first stave, and 
then stopping short, with a protestation that he knows no more, 
when it is notorious that he once sang in Perth, on a wager 
with another, as to who could sing the most songs, and won 
by forty-six ! 

To commence the fifth day, I started before the first streaks 
of morning to take a lonely hunt by myself, and enjoy the lux- 
ury of asun-rise in winter from the tops of some distant hills. 
That was a place for a man to ponderin. The air was cold 
and crackling, yet intensely exhilarating. The fibres of the 
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brain were strung up to their highest tenison—the muscles of 
the body were hard and wire-like, causing one to feel the 
tiger’s strength and activity, at every move. “ Hi!” I shouted, 
as the sun came up—‘ Hi—hurra! hurra!” The glorious 
woodlands re-echoed—* hurra! hurra!” in ten thousand 
voices. “Glory!” I cried—* glory !’ responded the snowy 
savanagh, and then I sang the sublime matin hymn of Cole- 
ridge— | 
“ God! Let the torrents, like a shout of nations, 

Answer, and let the ice plains eeho—God ! 

God! Sing ye meadow streams with gladsome voice ! 

Ye pine groves, with your soft and soul-like sounds ! 

And they too have a voice,. yon piles of snow, 

And in the perilous fall shall thunder—God ! 

Ye living flowers that skirt the eternal frost ! 

Ye wild goats, sporting round the eagle nest ! 

Ye eagles, playmates of the mountain storm ! 

Ye lightnings, the dread arrows of the clouds! 

Ye signs and wonders of the elements ! 

Utter forth—God ! and fill the hills with praise ! ” 


The partridge started from the spruce covert beneath me, to 
commence his morning’s repast—itnnumerable small birds, cir- 
cling above, and sweeping down upon the white birch and elm, 
reminded one of the swirling hum of the bees in May. Out 
came the squirrel to play his gambols, and gaze down upon me 
with his small, steady eye ; while high over head my two 
ravens, with which I have been familiar for many a year, and 
which will continue to soar over these hills long after the sod 
shall cover me, in all probability, now croaked me down their 
morning salutation—the hills greeted each other— 

<¢ Still where they were, steadfast, immovable ; 

Those mighty hills, so shadowy, so sublime ”— 

with many a sigh and sough, “ like noises in a swound,” proceed- 
ing from the unexplored depths of their darksome chambers.— 
The mists began to rise beneath the hills— 

«¢ Wave upon wave! as if a foaming ocean, 

By boisterous winds to fierce rebellion driven,??— 

-and the air became dusted with those silvery particles indica- 
tive of intense frigidity, until finally the hoar frost hung upon 
me as if I had been buried for ages in the snow, and yet my 
heart was gladsome, and all my swelling pulses shouted joy ! 

I knew that the deer came to these ridges to feed on the 
trees which had been swept down by the wind the previous 
autumn, repairing to them at four in the afternoon, and leaving 
for the swamps where they repose, at ten in the morning. It 
was now my object to intercept some of them, and accordingly 
I took my way slowly on the lee side of a ridge, until’my 
progress was stayed by a single sound, like the cantious step of 
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a deer on the crust of the ridge. J was not certain that I had 
heard anything, but as too much caution cannot be used on 
such occasions, I determined to remain stationary. Hearing 
no repetition of the noise for several minutes, I deemed I might 
better ascend to the brow of the acclivity, and yet I was loth 
to move, having lost many deer by the same overhaste. I 
therefore sat me down on the root of a tree at my side, and 
awaited what might turn up, with much patience. in a sort of 
dreamy listlessness. I was startled into activity at once by 
hearing the same sound repeated—then came a harsh, grating 
noise, and peering sharply along the brow of the ridge, amidst 
a cluster of immense hemlocks, I saw a buck’s head and neck 
moving back and forth, as if he were attempting to rub his 
horns off, which it is said they do at this season, though others 
contend that they fall off naturally. My gentleman had evi- 
dently heard me about the time. I had caught the sound of 
his hoof on the crust, but patience had outwitted him, and he 
approached me fearlessly along the ridge. He came within 
ten yards, and then facing me, he put down his head to smell 
what it was beneath. I knew this was my time, and raising 
my rifle, I aimed at his head, but waited until he drew it up 
in the direction of his body, so that if I missed my mark, I 
should at least have a hook to hang a hope upon, when I fired 
coolly enough. He seemed to kneel down, so quietly did he 
take to the ground, and made not the slightest motion after- 
wards. Reloading my gun, I stood up my full height, and 
attempted to ascertain what he would be at, not being anxious 
to approach any nearer, lest his eye should catch me, and he 
make an attempt to rip my stomach open in a down-hill rush, 
as they are wont to do, and as they have often come very near 
doing with myself, despite tomahawk and butt end of rifle. He 
lay quiet enough, and after waiting a short time, in case he 
were followed by another, I at length came near him, and cut 
his jugular with my knife. One of his horns had been driven 
where it could not be found, either by myself or Mingo, after- 
wards—the bullet having entered at its very butt, and ranged 
down through the neck. He was more than ordinarily large, 
and Mingo and myself, he having heard my shot and found my 
whereabouts, had infinite trouble in hanging him to the sapling 
from which we suspended him beyond reach of the wolves. 

I felt in an amiable mood after this good fortune, and volun- 
teered to drive Mingo a deer for his peculiar advantage.— 
“ Done,” says he, “bring him forth.” “ Very well,” says 1.— 
“Good, Miss Rouse,” says he, and his eyes sparkled, ‘ The 
bell-rope must of necessity be mounted,” says I—but a truce 
to dramatic writing !—there was much more said, but I-have 
only to speak of what was done. If Mingo knew that part of 
the wood well, it was known better by myself, and after a long 
disputation, and much shaking of the heads on both sides, he at 
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length consented to take his station on a deer path, while I 
took a circuit to come up through an immense “ wind-fall.”— 
In tumbling through this vast field of desolation, I drove up a 
nimble young deer which I in vain attempted to take on the 
wing, he keeping a tree between us, and running from me in 
-a straight line, which four out of five of them will do. It 
could not have been three minutes before I heard Mingo’s rifle 
send forth its echoes, and then I knew it was of no use in the 
deer attempting to run any more. He could not do it unless 
he had more lives than Sergeant Landers. 

You generally asseverate pretty correctly, when you say 
that Mingo shoots his gun with the hand and eye of a professor. 
No mere amateur can expect ever to arrive at his perfection 
in shooting off hand, either with rifle or double barrel.—- 
Frank Hitchcock, the editor of the Ogdensburgh Republican, 
is the only one I know with whom I should be afraid to pit 
Mingo. Frank has an enormous rifle, weighing thirty pounds, 
which he shoots admirably; and- with his double-barrel he 
killed, last summer, twenty-one pigeons out of twenty-five, 
flushed from a trap, he giving the great odds of five dollars for 
every bird he missed, while only receiving one dollar for each 
one which fell within the bounds. Frank said they intended 
“to lay him out,” but knowing himself and his gun, he came off 
victorious, and obliged them to do nothing else but give in. — 
Frank and Mingo are rather shy of each other, but we intend to 
make them ‘‘-walk up to the trough, fodder or no fodder,” next 
season, when the match shall be reported with due particulars, — 

On rejoining Mingo, I saw that he had been doing mischief, 
by the glance of his eye, and sure enough, afew yards from 
where he had been sitting, I found the young deer lying on 
the side of the hill. Mingo had been quietly enjoying himself 
inhaling the soothing weed, when the animal came bouncing 
down upon him along the path, taking him unawares, and 
getting nearly away from him down the ridge, when his rifle 
was brought to bear, and “the affa’r” was settled as I had 
anticipated. Twisting a withe, we tied his fore legs to his 
nose, and drew him in with much ease on the snow. Glenlyon 
had arrived before us, having had the good fortune to secure 
one also. He had been quietly pursuing his course towards 
the Cranberry Marsh, an immense bog, (which Pat. Cotton 
says contains as fine peat as any part of Ireland can produce,) 
whither he was going to stir the deer out on the ridges, when 
before he could bring his gun from his shoulder, two deer rushed 
past him within a few feet, and stopped. In the hurry of the 
moment he levelled his gun at one of them, conceiving him to 
be a-wolf. His gun was not cocked, and he drew the trigger 
in vain—at length he made a hurried overhaul, and then agian 
he pulled the wrong trigger—the deer were by this time fully 
aware of his presence, but one of them started too late, Glen- 
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lyon had got hold of the right trigger and sent one of his ounce 
bullets at what he had taken for a wolf, but which he soon 
brought in as a good bit of venison for his Christmas pasties. 
So far we had ail done well, and were in high glee, save deaf 
Will, whose one eye had been nearly smoked from his head 
in preparing our dinner. Perceiving his ill-humor, Mingo 
drew forth a small jar from his bag, containing what was 
called “ brandy !” before the universal spread of our principles 
had banished it, and made it no longer a gentlemanly drink.— 
Mingo took a cup, and ina most scientific way commenced mea- 
suring Will a dose, to revive him, ashe said. The tea cup was 
nearly filled, aud Will drank it off without a shudder! His 
eye straightway began to expand, and his tongue to wag all 
manner of odd sayings, mixed up with some few oaths, but 
this, our fore-fathers have informed us, was the usual effect which 
the liquid had on those who were foolishly led to imbibe it some 
sixty years ago. He looked asif he might pitch into Mingo, or 
any one of us, without warning, and from mere recklessness, 
but luckily the spirit began to die away in some five minutes, 
and then Will became a sane man again—albeit rather chop- 
fallen. Notwithstanding the astounding and really alarming 
effects which the liquid had produced on Will, I was shocked 
in the course of the evening to see the hot water prepared, the 
sugar dissolved, and a certain quantum of this same blood-red 
fluid poured out, and mixed up in it with our soup ladle, and, 
horresco referens, Mingo and Glenlyon discussing pottle-deep 
potations therefrom, for their “ stomach’s sake,” as they averred. 
Then were killed all the deer over again, and every battle had 
to be gone through with, to say nothing of the ditties which 
were piped in tones which must have alarmed the wolves for 
miles around. They gave old Will two or three “ horns,” as 
they called them, in relation to their powder flasks, probably, 
after which 1 heard them speaking of his being “ pretty well 
corned,” referring thereby, possibly, to his desire to square 
himself before somebody, even it it were one of their worships, 
which I understood him to say he had a great inclination to do. 
The jug was finally laid aside under the straw in acareful way 
by Mingo, just as you will see a hound secure something for 
another time, but Will, the redoubted Will, had his anxious 
eye fixed upon him in the operation. 

About the middle of the night I was awakened by an un- 
usual sound coming from the farther side of the shanty. On 
looking out, 1 saw Wills head drawn back like the cock of 
your gun, and the jug thrown upward, as if he were endea- 
voring to sustain it perpendicularly on the end of his nose.— 
He was trying an experiment at balancing by way of experi- 
ment, and then came a soft gurgling sound, like the dance of a 
mountain rill in the gushing time of spring. “Ah! ha!” I 
said, “our winters are improving--here we have the running 
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waters again.” Glenlyon was at this time fighting his battles 
over once more, as he lay asleep beside Mingo. “ Close up— 
close up—will ye!” he cried—‘ Now then, we have them 
before us. Ready !—present—poo !” but by this time Will 
had become startled, and made two strides back, w — the jug 
in his hand. “ Fire !” I hallooed at the top of my lungs—the 
dogs set up in concert—up started Mingo and Glenlyon, while 
David rubbed his eyes. Will supposed they were coming to 
seize him, and being out of humor at not getting a longer pull 
at the canteen, dashed it against the side of. the shanty, into 
ten thousand pieces, and bade them come on. Aghast they 
turned out, eyeing Will suspiciously, not knowing what to 
make of his conduct, until Mingo began to awaken to the full 
extent of his loss—then he seized a flaming brand, and Will 
took the slope of the Sabine out of the door, carrying with him 
the blanket which was our only guard for the opening. ‘The 
Captain gathered some of the fragments of the jug, and asse- 
verated sorrowfully that the “old Cyclops had broken it in 
many pieces.” Mingo filled his pipe, and talked the matter 
over with the Captain, eloquently. I have heard of more 
broken heads and inflamed eyes than we there had, but never 
had I a more practical illustration of the advantages of “ taking 
a little for the stomach’s sake,” than in that scene, at wc!) i 
laughed immoderately, and still continue to laugh, terming it— 
“The fray of the pot of Basle, or Deaf Will’s jugglery ex- 
osed.” 
[ The next day we had our grand batiue. Pat Cotton and 
Mellan came with their dogs, and we surrounded the deer- 
lick swamp, Mingo leading in the dogs, accompanied by the 
two latter, armed with axes,—Glenlyon, David and myself 
occupying the principal run-ways. Mingo and his party ad- 
vanced towards my station first, and arriving at a small pine 
ridge near where they knew me to be standing, I heard them 
shout to me, evidently despairing of finding any deer in that 
quarter, Answering them by a whistle, they perceived that 
I exacted silence, and bore away further into the fastness 
where the game had been started the day previous, and then 
commenced a scene of the most intense excitement. The 
dogs broke out nearly at the same time, and the deer made in 
a body towards Glenlyon’s station. I could distinguish the 
peculiar cry of Mellan’s Indian hound above all the others, and 
being a remarkably swift runner, he pushed the deer with tre- 
mendous speed directly at the Captain. Fortunately the crust 
on the snow enabled him to hear them approaching him, and 
he prepared his double barrel accordingly, but they came upon 
him so swiftly, making such a deal of noise, as quite to unsettle 
his purpose. While following one with his gun, to get an open 
place where he might fire, another would come upon him to 
divert his attention, until some nine or ten had passed him, 
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when the dogs came up, driving a small deer directly down . 


the run-way, where he stood. This one did not escape, for 
Glenlyon headed him, and while he was turning, wounded him 
desperately in the hinder quarter. 

Mingo and his companions had now approached near to 
where I stood, when we heard Glenlyon’s shot.- Then we 
heard Mellan’s dog coming in full cry directly back to us, and 
ina short time I saw the deer’s tail rising and falling in the 
swamp. He passed me beyond shot, and plunged down upon 
Mingo, who gave him the contents of his rifle, and commenced 
again to load. The deer had now stopped, and so far had he 
~ outrun the dogs, that Mingo discharged his gun at him again 


ere they came up. This shot prevented him going any further, 


but left him sufficient strength to offer good battle. Now the 
dogs came up, and with them Pat Cotton, Mellan, and Mingo, 
set at once upon the deer. The Indian hound seized him by 
the nose, but was at once stamped down into the snow by the 
fore-feet of the animal. From the cedar ridge, where I stood, 
I could hear all that went forward, and had I not been so fully 
excited, I do not well see how | could have prevented myself 
dying outright of laughing. ‘See, boy !—now seek him !— 
keep your hoults !—my sowl to the bit, but he—by the mortial ! 
—down wid him!” cried Pat and Mellan, coming to close 
grips with the animal, and being kicked and trodden upon in 
all imaginable ways, while the only two dogs which were up, 
in thus being hustled on, and flung off to be trodden upon, were 
howling every note in the scale of dog music. M ngo played 
the old soldier, but he informed me, that twice, dogs, deer 
and men rushed over him, maiming and bruising him not a 
little, until he, in the end, scrambled behind a large tree for 
safety. The Indian hound at length pinned the quarry to the 
ground, and keeping his “ hoults,” the struggle was soon ended 
by the hunter’s knife being brought into play. When I arrived, 
Pat and Mellan were foaming from the exertion, and were in 
great glee at the ‘fine hunt” they had had—Pat averring 
that although he had lived many years in the bush, and had seen 
much sport, yet this “bet” all he ever seen entirely —‘ My 
soul to the bit, but when he came rearing forrid to join me, I 
was in dread of him, that I was; only for the dogs held their 
grips in the dear spoort, I was done for intirely,” he said, in 
giving a graphic account of the operation afterwards. 

Well pleased that we he had at least secured one, I started 
over to ascertain what luck Glenlyon had met with, being con- 
fident that he must also have gotsomething. He was awaiting my 
coming, and then we took the trail of his deer into the swamp, 
through which we could plainly trace it by the blood. How 
yexed were we to find the deer at which he had fired to be 
the indentical one on which Mingo had been expending his 
shots, and which gave Pat and Mellan so much work. This 
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made us all feel mighty small, and very much ashamed of 
ourselves. Six men—as many dogs—and only one two-year- 
old for the pother. We went home chagrined, but in no way 
discouraged. | 
The next morning we were out on the run-ways expecting 
to do more than we had yet accomplished— Hurley having 
agreed to drive from the beaver meadows down to us, over an 
excellent game tract. Hurley and Mellan came as agreed upon, 
bringing a Scotchman, named Carruthers, to guard one of the 
outlets into Lot No. 1. Very soon, Hurley’s dog was heard in 
the swamp, and then came Little Dog, Watch, &c., all joining 
in chorus. Fortunately for myself, I had taken a position on 
the highest part of a hill, and hither two large deer came 
trundling—leaving the dogs far behind. Determined on not 
making so slovenly a shot as that which had called forth the 
animadversion of Mingo, I now stepped silently out from my 
tree to meet the deer, feeling that one of them at least was in 
my power. They heard me, and stopped at once. As Tam 
choice in my venison, I calmly examined their different pro- 
portions, and deeming the one farthest from me the best, I 
levelled and drew trigger at her. The smoke of my rifle pre- 
vented my seeing for a moment, and when it blew away, a 
deer came full speed towards me, and stopped again. I was 
astonished at myself in shooting so infamously, and at once set 
to work reloading to retrieve my lost fortunes; but I had 
scarcely got my bullet enclosed in the barrel, ere two of the 
dogs came up, and carried her out of my sight at once. My 
next enquiry was, how had the other escaped, for the dogs had 
only driven one away? I could not have hit any but this-one, 
else the blood would have attracted the dogs another direction, 
supposing it had gone off down the side hill. Perplexed what 
to make of such work, I at length moved nearer to where the 
deer had stood, and 1 was not long in seeing a pair of heels 
kicking their last from behind a root. Rushing forward I was 
overjoyed at finding a huge deer just expiring from the effects 
of my shot which had been well sped this time. Another shot 
was now heard, so loud that it could have been none other 
than the Scotchman’s wide-mouthed musketoon. Thither I 
repaired, and found Hurley giving him a choice blessing for 
not having stayed the progress of an immense buck that had 
passed him within five yards. “ He frighted me with the 
muckle heid of him,” said Carruthers, and the look of terror 
which the young Scotchman (lately arrived) then wore, was, 
enough to convince Hurley that he had spoken the truth as to 
his having been “ frighted,” Hurley and Mellan_ then ‘took 
their dogs on to Lot No. 1, to drive up to us, and shortly after 
we heard their muskets both report progress in succession.—- 
The dogs were on, but drove the deer to the southward. They 
had turned a large buck back upon Mellan, who fired at him 
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with buckshot within ten yards, as he came over a log. Not 
heeding this shot, the deer next ran the gauntlet past Hurley, 
who sent at him one ounce bullet, two rifle do., and ten buck- 
shot, but he kept on notwithstanding. He was pursued all 
that day by these two indefatigable foresters, until the dark- 
ness prevented them following his bloody trail any longer. 
They found where he had stood at bay several times, and where, 
after having beaten off the dogs, he had lain down ; but altho’ 
they continued the chase the next day, in which they were 
joined by others, the deer having made for the front, they 
never got near him again, and he escaped. These shots prove 
the vast superiority of a rifle over any other gun. Had the 
deer been struck by a twirling bullet from a grooved barrel, 
his progress would have been stayed in a very brief space of 
time. Mingo and Glenlyon were this day unsuccessful, and 
owing to the jugglery of Will the night before, they had no 
mode of raising fictitious joy, and were forced patiently to 
submit to the flourishings of my penny trumpet, in mockery of 
their multiplied calamities. 

Glenlyon, however, repaid me the next day in kind, having 
killed the largest deer that has ever been brought out of these 
woods, Our closing hunt was made in the deer-lick woods, 
and around “ pow-wow-ridge,” the scene of Pat Cotton’s “ fine 
hunt.” Mingo and Glenlyon conducted themselves very badly, 
having in a kind of amicable strife both shot at the same deer, 
and then wounding him but slightly. The best laugh they had at 
my expense during the whole hunt, was in the evening, when I 
returned from pursuing this deer the entire day, without suc- 
cess; but that is an experiment which I have pledged myself 
they shall never play off upon me again. Each one patch up 
his own breeks after this, gentlemen. | 


Hurley drew in our game the next day, and we footed it home 
with the greatest ease and expedition. The moral of all this 
prosing is this. Air and exercise are necessary to man’s health 
—that is—air in the forest—air on the hill tops, or on our wide, 
chafing waters :—not the sickly element of narrow streets, 
dirty offices, or back parlors, redolent of brandy and water, 
and gin cocktails : and exercise too—not that of mincing alo: 
the slippery streets, with an immense shawl bound aroun 
your chops, or driving in a cutter, with an old garron of a nag, 
stifled and ‘half starved, to do your bidding; but the exercise 
which Englishmen, Irishmen and Scotchmen take in their own 
country,on the moors, or in front of the ox-fences of Leicester- 
shire, or the sunk walls of Tipperary. It.is a question of life 
and death, and doctors’ bills, and thus we look to it for ye— 
O, ye of little faith ! 
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BY TYENDINAGA. 


O! SWEET WILLIAM, OH8! 


Aur“ O ! poor Lucy Neul / 


O! have you seen Provincial Peel—the great Canadian shaper 
Of our provincial politics— magnanimous Bill Draper ? 


O! sweet William oh ! 
Most mellifluous Bill, 

If we hadn’t got you, 
How could we office fill ? 


When we were down, and in King’s town, Bob Baldwin cut his caper ; 
Who won for us the victory—but plausible Bill Draper ? 

OQ! sweet William, oh! 

O ! soft and silky Bill, 

If we hadn’t got you, 

How could we office fill ? 


But ah ! alas for public faith, who’d give a scrap of paper, 
Since we’re deserted by our Bill—our own sweet William Draper ? 
O! sweet William, oh! 
O! lilly—whitest Bill, 
When we havn’t got you, 
How office can we fill ? 


He turned tail on his friends, this precious William Draper, 
And looking out for public squalls, became a favor scraper. 


O! sweet William, oh! 
Honey-suckle Bill, 
If we hadn’t lost you, 

: We might some office fill. 


He first tried Lafontaine—now off with Hincks will taper, 
If he can but secure himself—the cautious William Draper. 


O! sweet William, oh ! 

O! Leander Bill, * 
If we hadn’t lost you, 

We might hold office still. qe 


But what’s the use of crying now, or filling up more paper, 
We've lost him—he is gone from us—he’s no more our Bill Draper. 
O! sweet William, oh! 
Our grief will surely kill; 
If we hadn’t lost you, 
We might be happy still. 


sae 
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SONGS FOR THE CONSERVATIVES. 
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BY TYENDINAGA. 


GET ALONG HOME JOHN ROBLIN, GO! 


Ar—* Git along home, yallow gal.”? 


One evening at the set of sun, 
When my Parliament work was did and done, 
I took my banjo and I played— 
My work is done—my fortune made. 
Get along home, John Roblin, go ! 
Poor Hincks’ sun ’s declining 
Get along home, John Roblin, go ! 
For what is the use of pining ? 


Why should I always toil and sweat, 

And hang to old Baldwin’s coat tails yet? 

I'll take my banjo, and 17ll play— 

Francis Hincks get out of the way. . 
Get along home, John Roblin, go! 
The red, red gold is shining— 
Get along home, John Roblin, go! 
For what’s the use of pining ? 


EPIGRAM, 


On reading the poems of Charles O’Flaherty : many of which are 
addressed ** To Rosa.” 


No wonder that the girl would fly 
A lover so forlorn : 

Cuaruie! you're not the only boy 
Whose Rose has proved a thorn / 
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“CANADA AND THE CANADIANS, IN 1848,” 


By Sir Richard Henry Bonnycactle, Kt., Lieutenant-Colonel 
Royal Engineers and Militia of Canada West. 2 vols.— 
London : Henry Golburn. 


Ir any evidence were wanting of the increased interest 
evinced by the better classes in England, with regard to this 
Province, it is supplied by the fact of the ready and profitable 
sale of works on Canada, by authors, such as Captain War- 
burton, Sir Francis Head, and Sir Richard Bonnycastle. The 
first of these works, though ushered into the world under the 
auspices and editorial revision of the celebrated author of “ The 
Crescent and the Cross,” is composed of the crude and undi- 
gested notes of a military man, during a hasty tour through the 
Province, and was evidently got up, like Peter Pindar’s razors, 
to sell. Sir Francis Head’s “ Emigrant,” on which we made 
some remarks, in a late number of this Magazine, bears strong 
internal evidence of having been got up for the same profitable 
purpose. We sincerely hope that both Capt. Warburton and 
Sir Francis have succeeded in their laudable endeavors. -Sir 
Richard Bonnycastle’s work, which was published in London 
last autumn, possesses the advantage over the other two 
which were published about the same time, of being the work 
of a gentleman of education and talent, who has spent many 
years in the country, and is not led away by wild political, or 
other speculations; but takes a plain common sense view of the 
country as it is. Inthe year 1842, Sir Richard published two 
volumes, entitled—* The Canadasin 1841,” with the followin 
dedication :—* Dedicated to the brave Militia of the Midland, 
Prince Edward, Victoria, and Eastern Districtssof Upper Ca- 
nada, by their affectionate friend, companion in arms, and 
former commander, R. H. Bonnycastle.” That those volumes 
were favorably received by the British public, is proved by 
the publication of “Canada and the Canadians, in 1846.” 

The truth of the following remarks in the commencement of 
the first volume will come home to the mind of every emigrant: 

“From the first discovery of America, there has been a 
tendency to exaggeration about the resources and capabilities 
of that country—a magniloquence on its natural productions, 
' which can be best exemplified by referring the reader to the 
fac-simile of the one in Sir Walter Raleigh’s work on Guiana, 
now in the British Museum. Shakspeare had, no doubt, read 
Raleigh’s fanciful description of ‘‘the men whose heads do 
grow beneath their shoulders,” &c.; for he »was thirty-four 
years of age when this print was published, only seventeen 
years before his death. ET 
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«“ So expansive a mind as Raleigh’s undoubtedly was, was 
not free from that universal credulity which still reigns in the 
breasts of all men respecting matters with which they are not 
personally acquainted ; and the glowing descriptions of Colum- 
bus and his followers respecting the rich Cathay and the Spics 
Islands of the Indies, have had so permanent a hold upon the 
imagination, that evea the best educated amongst us have, in 
their youth, galloped over Pampas, in search of visionary 
Uspallatas. Nor is it yet quite clear that the golden city of El 
Dorado is wholly fabulous, the region in which it was said to 
exist not having yet been penetrated by science; but it soon’ 
will be, for a steamboat is to ply up the Maranon; and Peru 
and Europe are to be brought in contact, although the voyage 
down that mighty flood has hitherto been a labor of several 
months, | 

«The poor emigrant, for we must return to him, lands at New 
York.. Sharks beset him in every direction, boarding-houses 
and grog-shops open their doors, and he is frequently obliged, 
from the loss of all his hard-earned money, to work out his ex- 
istence either in that exclusively mercantile emporium, or to 
labor on any canal or railroad to which his kind new friends 
may think, proper, or most advantageous to themselves, to send 
him. If he escapes all these snares for the unwary, the chances 
are that, fancying himself now as great a man as the Duke of 
Leinster, O’Connell, the Lord Mayor of London, or the Pro- 
vost of Edinburgh, free and unshackled, gloriously free, he 
becomes entangled with a host of land-jobbers, and walks off 
to the weary West, there 10 encounter a, life of unremitting 
toil in the solitary forests, with an occasional visit from the 
ague, or the milk-fever, which so debilitates his frame, that, 
during the remainder of his wretched existence, he can expect 
but little enjoyment of the manorial rights appendant toa hun- 
dred acres of wild land.” 4 

It is. evident. from the following extract, that the gallant 
Colonel is no democrat— = es y* 

“The republican notions which the greater portion of the 
lower classes emigrating from the old country have been drilled 
into, lead them to believe that in the United States all men are 
equal, and that thus they have a splendid vault to make from 
poverty to wealth, an easy spring from: a state of dependency 
to. one of vast importance and consideration. The simple : 
axiom: of republicanism, that a ploughman is as good:as a presi- 
dent, or a, quarryman, as an emperor, is taken firm hold of in 
any. other sense than the right one. What sensible man ever 
doubted that we were all created in the same mould, and: after 
‘the same Image; but is there a well educated sane mind in 
America, believing that a perfect equality in all things, m goods 
and chattels, in agrarian rights and in education, is, orever — 
will be, pracloaen’ in this naughty world ? 


~ 
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“ Has nature formed all men with the same capacities, and 
can they be so exactly educated that all shall be equally fit to 
govern ? 

“The converse is true. Nature makes. genius, and not 
genius nature. How rarely she yields a Shakespeare !|—There 
has been but one Homer, one Virgil, since the creation. There 
was never a second Moses, nor have Solomon’s wisdom and 
glory ever again been attainable. 

“ Look at the rulers of the earth, from the patriarchs to the 
present day, how few have becn pre-eminent! Even in the 
earliest periods, when the age of man reached to ten times its 
present span, the wonderful sacred writ records Tubal-Cain, 
the first artificer, and Jubal, the lyrist, as most extraordinary 
men; and with what care are Aholiab and Bezabel, cunning 
in all sorts of craft, and Hiram, the artificer of Tyre, recorded ! 
Hiram, the king, great as he undoubtedly was, was secondary. 
in Solomon's eyes to the widow’s son. } 

“ These men, says the holy record, were gifted expressly for 
their peculiar mission; and so are all men, to whom the In- 
scrutable has been pleased to assign extraordinary talent. 

“ Caesar, the conqueror, Napoleon, his imitator, and Nelson, 
and Wellington, are they on a par with the rabble of New York ? 
Procul, O, procul este profani !” 

Sir Richard seems to be of the old school of geological writers, 
and does not approve of the high sounding phrases so much in 
vogue at present— ; 

*‘ It will be necessary to enter more at large than in my pre- 
ceding volumes into the resources of Canada, and, tor this end, 
Geology and other scientific subjects must be introduced ; but, 
as I dislike exceedingly that heavy and gaudy veil of learning, 
that embroidered science, with which modern taste conceals 
these secrets of Nature which have been so partially unfolded, 
I shall not have frequent recourse to absurd Greek derivations, 
which are so very commonly borrowed for the occasion from 
technical dictionaries, or lent by a classical friend; but, when- 
ever they must occur, the dictionary shall explain them, for I 
really think it beneath the dignity of the lights of modern 
Geology to talk as they do about the Placoids and the Ganoids, 
as the first created fishlike beings, and of the Cnetoids and the 
Cycloids as the more recent finners. It always puts me in 
mind of Shakspeare’s magniloquence concerning “the An- 
thropophagi and men whose heads do grow beneath their 
shoulders, of antres vast and deserts idle,’ when he exhibited 
his learning in language which no one, however, can imitate; 
and which he makes the lady seriously incline and listen to, 
simply because she did not understand a word that was said. 
So it is with the overdone and continual changing of terms that 
now constantly occurs; insomuch that the terms of plain 
science, instead of being simplified and brought within the- 


~ 
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reach of ordinary capacities, are made as uncouth and as unin- 
telligible as possible, and totally beyond the reach of those who 
have no collegiate education to boast of, and no good technical 
dictionary at hand to refer to. 

“ The present age is most prone to this false estimate of 
learning and to public scientific display. If science, true 
science, yields to it, learning will very soon vanish from the 
face of the earth again, and nothing but monkish lore and the 
dark ages return.” 

He is enthusiastic in his praises of the country, and waxes 
rather poetical in his admiration of the gloom and glory of the 
primeval forests. 

‘‘ Canada is, as] have written two former volumes to prove, 
a magnificent country. I doubt very much if Nature has 
created a finer country on the whole earth. , 

« The soil is generally good, as that made by the decay of 
forests for thousands of years upon substrata, chiefly formed of 
alluvion or diluvion, the deposit from waters, must be. It is, 
moreover, from Quebec to the Falls of St. Mary, almost a flat 
surface, intersected and interlaced by numberless streams, and 
studded with small lakes, whilst its littorale is a river unpa- 
ralleled in the world, expanding into enormous fresh water 
seas, abounding with fish. 

«If the tropical luxuries are absent, if its winters are long 
and excessively severe, yet it yields all the European fruits 
abundantly, and even some of the tropical ones, owing to the 
richness of its soil and the great heat of the summer. Maize, 
or Indian corn, flourishes, and is more wholesome and better 
than that produced in the warm South. The crops of potato, 
that apple of the earth, as the French so justly term it, are 
equal, if not superior, to those of any other climate; whilst 
all the vegetables of the temperate regions of the old world 
grow with greater luxuriance than in their original fields. I 
have successively and successfully cultivated the tomato, the 
melon, and the capsicum, in the open air, for several seasons, 
at Kingston and Toronto, which are not the richest or the best 
parts of Western Canada, as far as vegetation is concerned.— 
Tobacco grows well in the western district, and where is finer 
wheat harvested than in Western Canada ?—whilst hay, and 
that beauty of. landscape, the rich green sod, the velvet carpet 
of the earth, are abundant and luxuriant. 

“If the majesty of vegetation is called in question, and inter- 
tropical plants brought forward in contrast, even the woods 
and trackless forests of Guiana, where the rankest of luxuriance 
prevails, will not do more than compete with the glory of the 
primeval woods of Canada. 1 know of nothing in this world 
capable of exciting emotions of wonder and adoration more 
directly, than to travel alone through its forests. Pines, lifting 
their hoary tops beyond man’s vision, unless he inclines his 
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head-so far backwards as to be painful to his organization, with 
trunks which require fathoms of line to span them; oaks of 
the most gigantic form; the immense and graceful weeping 
elm ; enormous poplars, whose magnitude must be seen to be 
conceived; lindens, equally vast ; walnut trees of immense 
size; the beautiful birch, and the wild cherry, large enough to 
make tables and furniture of. : 

“Oh, the gloom and the glory of these forests, and the deep 
reflection that, since they were first created by the Divine fiat, 
civilized man has never desecrated them with his unsparing 
devastations ; that a peculiar race, born for these solitudes, 
once dwelt amidst their shades, living as Nature’s woodland 
children, until a more subtile being than the serpent of Eden 
crept amongst them, and with his glittering novelties and dan- 
gerous beauty, caused their total annihilation! I see, in spirit, 
the red hunter, lofty, fearless, and stern, stalking in his painted 
nudity, and displaying a form which Apollo might have envied, 
amidst the everlasting and silent woods; I see, in spirit, the 
bearded stranger from the rising sun, with his deadly arms 
and his more deadly fire-water, conversing with his savage 
fellow, and displaying the envied wealth of gorgeous beads and 
of gaudy clothing. 

‘© The scene changes—the proud Indian is at the feet of his 
ensnarer; disease has relaxed his iron sinews ; drunkenness 
has debased his mind; and the myriad crimes and vices of 
civilized Europe have combined to sweep the aborigines of the 
soil from the face of the forest earth. The forest groans 
beneath the axe; but, after a few years, the scene aSuin 
changes ; fertile fields, orchards and gardens, delight the eye ; 
the city, and the town, and the village spires rise, and where 
two solitary wigwams of the red hunter were once alone 
occasionallyobserved, twenty thousand white Canadians now 
worship the same Great Author of the existence of all man- 
kind.” 

In drawing a comparison between the present mode of tra- 
velling between Kingston and Montreal, and comparing it with 
the Durham boats of former times—which, he informs us, 
“was neither invented by, nor named after Lord Durham ; but 
was as ancient as Lambton house, itself.” He laments most. 
feelingly over the loss of some fine wine and a cask of West 
India ration rum, sucked dry by the French Canadian 
voyageurs, and gocs on to tell a good story of a witty auc- 
tioneer, well remembered in Kingston. i 

« I know the reader likes a story, and as this is not by any 
means an historical or scientific work, excepting always the 
geological portion thereof, I will tell him or her, as the case 
may be, a story about ration rum. 

“ There was a funny fellow, an Irish auctioneer at Kingston, 
some years ago, called Paddy Moran, whom all the world, 

. G \ 
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* priest and parson, minister and methodist, soldier and sailor, 
tinker and tailor, went to hear when he mounted his rostrum. 

« He was selling the goods of a quarter-master-general who 
was leaving the place. At last he came to the cellar and the 
rum. ‘Now, gintlemin,’ says Moran, ‘I advise you to buy 
this rum, 7s. 6d. a gallon! going, going! Gintlemin, I was 
once a sojer—don’t laugh, vou officers there, for I was—and a 
sirjeant into the bargain. [t wasn’t in the Irish militia—bad 
Juck to you, liftenant, for laughing that way, it will spoil the 
rum! I was the tip-top of the sirjeants of the regiment—long 
life to it! Yes, I was quarter-master-sirjeant, and hadn’t I 
the sarving out of the rations: and didn’t I know what good 
ration rum was; and didn’t I help meself to the prime of it ! 
Well, then, gintlemin and ladies—I mane, Lord save yees, 
ladies and gintlemin—if a quarter-master-sirjeant in the army 
had good rum, what the devil do you think a quarter-master- 
general gets ?’ 

« The rum rose to fifteen shillings per gallon at the next bid.” 

We quite concur in his opinion, that the removal of the 
seat of government will do no ultimate injury to Kingston.— 
lt will force us to rely upon our own energies, and to improve 
the natural advantages of our situation. 

** Toronto is still the seat of the Courts of Law for Western 
Canada, of the University of King’s College, of the Bishopric 
of Toronto, and of the Indian Office. Kingston has retained 
the militia head-quarter office, and the Principal Emigrant 
Agency, with the Naval and Military grand depdéts; so that 
the removal of the seat of Government to Montreal has done 

‘no injury to Toronto, and will do very little to Kingston : in 
fact, 1 believe firmly that, instead of being injurious, it will be 
very beneficial. The presence of Government at Kingston 
gave an unnatural stimulus to speculation among a population 
very far from wealthy ; and buildings of the most frail con- 
struction were run up in hundreds, for the sake of the rent 
which they yielded temporarily. 

* The plan upon which these houses were erected was that 
of mortgage ; thus almost all are now in possession of one person 
who became suddenly possessed of the requisite means by the 
sale of a large tract required for military purposes. But this 
species of property seldom does the owner good in his lifetime ; 
and if he does reclaim it, there is no tenant to be had now ; 
so that the building decays, and in a very short time becomes 
an incumbrance. Mortgages only. thrive where the demand 
is superior and certain to the investment; and then, if all goes 
smoothly, mortgager and mortgagee may benefit; but where 
a mechanic or a storekeeper, with little or no capital, under- 
takes to run up an extensive range of houses to meet an equi- 
vocal demand, the result is obvious. If the houses he builds 
are of stone or brick, and well finished, the man who loans 
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the money is the gainer; if they are of wood, indifferently 
constructed and of green material, both must suffer. So it is 
a speculation, and, like all speculations, a good deal of repu- 
diation mixes up with it.” ; 

Sir Richard goes the whole hog on Railroads. 

« Even in our days, nearly four centuries after the Colum- 
bian era, the idea of reaching China by the North Pole has 
not been abandoned, and is actively pursuing by the most 
enlightened naval government in the world, and, very possibly, 
will be achieved ; and, as coal exists on the northern frozen 
coasts, we shall have ports established, where the British ensign 
will fly; in the realms of eternal frost—nay, more, we shall 
yet place an iron belt from the Atlantic to the Pacific, a rail 
road from Halifax to Nootka Sound, and thus reach China in 
a pleasure voyage. | 

“JT recollect that, about twelve years ago, a person of very 
strong mind, who edited the Patriot, a newspaper published at 
Toronto, Mr. Thomas Dalton, was looked upon as a mere 
enthusiast, because one of his favorite ideas, frequently ex- 
pressed, was, that much time would not elapse before the teas 
and silks of China would bé transported direct from the shores 
of the Pacific to Toronto, by canal, by river, by railroad, and 
by steam. , | 

« Twelve years have scarcely passed since he first broached 
such an apparently preposterous notion, as people of limited 
views universally esteemed it ; and yet he nearly lived to see 
an uninterrupted steamboat communication from England to 
Lake Superior—a consummation which those who-laughed at 
him then never even dreamed of—and now a railroad all the 
way tothe Pacific is in progress of discussion. : 

“ MacTaggart, a lively Scotch civil engineer, who wrote, in 
1829, an amusing work, entitled ‘Three Years in Canada,’ 
was even more sanguine on this subject; and, as he was a 
clerk of works on the Rideau Canal, naturally turned. his at- 
tention to the practicability of opening a road by water, by 
the lakes and rivers, to Nootka Sound. 

“ Two thousand miles of water road by the Ottawa, the St. 
Lawrence, and the Welland, has, been opened in 1845, and 
a future generation will see the white and bearded stranger 
toiling over the rocky barriers that alone remain to repel his 
advances between the great Superior and the Pacific. - A New 
Simplon and a peaceful Napoleonic mind will accomplish this, 

«The China trade will receive an impulse ; and, as the arms 
of England have overcome those of the Celestial Empire, and 
we are colonizing the outer Barbarian, so shall we colonize the 
shores of the Pacific, south of Russian America, in order to 
retain the supremacy of British influence both in India and in 
China. The vast and splendid forests north of the Columbia 
River will, ere long, furnish the dockyards of the Pacific coast 
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with the inexhaustible means of extending our commercial and 
our military marine.” 

We believe there is a good deal of truth in the following 
remarks : ; 

“Of all the unformed, unfinished public establishments in 
Canada, it has always appeare’ to me that the Crown Lands 
department, and the Board of Works, are pre-eminent.” One 
costs more to manage the funds it raises than the funds amount 
to; and the other was for several years a mere political job. 
No very eminent civil engineer could have afforded to devote 
his time and talents to it, as he must have been constantly ex- 
posed to be turned out of office by caprice or cupidity.. Ido 
not know how it is now managed, but the political jobbing is, 
Lbelieve, at an end, as the same person presides over the 
office who held it when it was in very badodour, This gen- 
tleman must, however, be quite adequate to the office, as some 
of the public works are magnificent ; but I cannot go so far as 
to say that one must approve ofall. The St. Lawrence Canal 
has cost the best part of a million, is useless in time of war, 
and a mere foil at all times to the Rideau navigation, which the 
British government constructed free of any provincial funds, 
The timber slides on the Trent are so much money put into 
the timber-merchants’ pockets, to the extreme detriment of 
the neighboring settlers, whose lands have been swept of every 
available stick by the lawless hordes of woodcutters engaged 
to furnish this work ; and who, living in the forest, were be- 
yond the reach of justice or of reason, destroying more trees 
than they could carry away, and defying, gun and axe in 
hand, the peaceable proprietors. 

“It was intended, before the rebellion broke out, to render 
the river Trent navigable by a splendid canal, which would 
have opened the finest lands in Canada for hundreds of miles, 
and eventually have connected Lake Huron with Lake Ontario. 
A large sum of money was expended on it before the Board 
of Works was constituted, and an experienced clerk of works, 
fresh from the Rideau Canal, was chosen to superintend ; but the 
troubles commenced, and the money was wanted elsewhere.” 

He is sceptical enough to doubt the effects of lunar influence 
upon the tides. , 

“These great seas of Canada have often engaged my 
thoughts. Tideless, they flow ever onward, to keep up the 
level of the vast Atlantic, and in themselves are oceans... How 
is it that the moon, that enormods blister-plaster, does not 
raise them ? Simply because there is some little error in the 
very accurate computations which give all the regulations of 
tidal waters to lunar influences. 7 

“ Barlow, one of the mathematical master-spirits of the age, 
was bold enough once to doubt this vast power of suction on 
the part of the ruler of the night; and there were certain 
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wiseacres who, as in the case of Galileo, thought it very re- 
ligiously dangerous indeed, to attempt to interfere with her 
privileges. 

“ But, in fact, the phenomenon of the tides is just as easy of 
explanation by the motion of the earth as it is by the moon’s 
presumed drinking propensities, and as she is a lady, let us 
hope she has been belied. The motion of the earth would not 
affect such narrow bodies of water as the Canadian lakes, hut 
the moon’s power of attraction would, if it existed to the 
extent supposed, be under the necessity of doing it, unless she 
prefers salt to fresh liquors. 

“One may venture. now-a-days, to express such a doubt, 
particularly as Madam Moon is a Pagan deity. 

“ What a useful thing it would have been, if any scientific 
navigators or resid@nt observers had registered the rise and 
fall of the lakes in the years since Upper Canada came into 
~ our possession! An old naval officer told me that it was really 
periodical: and it occurred usually, that the greatest depres- 
sion and elevation had intervals of seven years. Lake Erie is 
evidently becoming more shallow constantly, but not to any 
great or alarming degree ; and shoals form, even in the splendid 
roadstead of Kingston, within the memory of young inhabi- 
tants. An American revenue vessel, pierced for, I believe, 
twenty-four guns, and carrying an enormous Paixhan, ground- 
ed in the autumn of last year on a shoal in that harbor, which 
was not known to the oldest pilot. 

“ By the bye, talking of this vessel, which is a steamer built 
of iron, and fitted with masts and sails, the same as any other 
sea-going vessel, can it be requisite, in order to protect a 
commerce which she cannot control beyond the line drawn 
through the centre of the lakes, to have such a vessel for reve- 
nue purposes ? or is she not a regular man-of-war, ready to 
throw her shells into Kingston, if ever it should be required? 
At least, such is the opinion which the good folks of that town 
entertained when they saw the beautiful craft enter their harbor, 

«“ The worst, however, of these iron boats is that two can play 
at shelling and long shots ; and gunnery-practice is now 
brought to such perfection, that an iron steamer might very 
possibly soon get the worst of it from a heavy battery on the 
level of the sea; for a single accident to the machinery, pro- 
tected as it is in that vessel, would, if there was no wind, put 
her entirely at the mercy of the gunners. The old wooden 
walls, after all, are better adapted to attack a fortress, as they 
can stand a good deal of hammering from both shot and 
shells.” 

Sir Richard gives an amusing (and to young settlers an 
instruction) account of a visit to a young friend in Seymour, 
which gives the reader a good idea of the difficulties expe- 
rienced by the emigrant in the Canadian forests, 
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We will conclude our extracts by quoting his remarks upon 
our good old city of Kingston. 


“ Having thus given a Alea ess at the state of affairs, I must 
leave my readers for the present, after a little talk about the 
city of Kingston. 

“ Kingston, instead of suffering, as predicted, by the removal 
of the seat of government, having been thrown on her own 
resources, is rising fast. 

“ Her naval and commercial harbors are being strongly for- 
tified. The public buildings are important and handsome. 


“The Town Hall is probably the finest edifice of the kind 
on the continent of America, and cost £30,000, containing 
two splendid rooms of vast size, Post-office, Custom- house, 
Commercial News-room, shops, ce a complete Market Place, 

with Mayor’s Court, and Police-office, and a_ lofty Cupola, 
commanding a view of immense extent. 

“There are three English churches, built of stone,a Scots 
church of the same material, several dissenting places of wor- 
ship, and a magnificent cathedral, almost equal i in size to that 
at Montreal, for Roman Catholics, with a smaller church at- 
tached, aseminary for educating the priests, a nunnery, and 
an Hotel Dieu, conducted by Sisters of Charity ; ; also an im- 
mense building for a public hospital, extensive barracks for 
troops, and aretal private houses of inferior Importance, with 
four banks. 

“There are ten daily first-class steamers running to and 
from Kingston, and about thirty smaller steamers and propellers, 
with a fleet of two hundred schooners and_ sailing barges — 


“ Kingston is, in fact, the key of the Great Lakes, the St. 
LANG Shi and the Rideau Canal being their outlets for coms 
merce ; but, unless rail roads are established between the 
Atlantic at Halifax and these Lakes, the prosperity of this and 
many other inland towns will be materially affected, as by the 
enlargement of the Rideau branches at Grenville, &c., and the 
Lachine Canal to the required ship navigation sizz, Kingston 
must no longer hope for the unshipment of bulky goods and the 
forwarding trade on which she depends ; a glance at the for- 
warding business done by the Erie Canal to New York on the 
American side, and that by the Welland, St. Lawrence, and 
Rideau on the Canadian, being quite sufficient to prove that 
all the energies of the Canadians are required to compete with 
their rivals.” 


We are informed that Sir Richard is about to retire from 
the service, of which he has Jong been an ornament, and to 
convert his sword into a ploughshare. He wil carry with hin 
into his retirerment the good wishes of all of his old Kingston 
friends, and the respect of the Militia whom he so ably com- 
manded during the insurrection. ’ 
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PRICES CURRENT AT MONTREAL. 


(Our quotations are the_prices of articles’of the first quality.) 
MontreaL, March 20, 1847. 
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KINGSTON PRICES CURRENT. 


CORRECTED MONTHLY BY MR. R. SCOBELL, INSPECTOR. 


Kingston, March 20, 1847. 
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ARCTIC DISCOVERIES. 


THE NORTH-WEST PASSAGE. 


BY GORE. 


“ Tt is the only thing in the world that is left yet undone, whereby a notable 
mind might be made famous and fortunate.’—Sir Martin Trobisher. 


i] 
Since Columbus pointed the road to this western world, in 
his search for the Indies, mankind has been almost constantly 
seeking another and a shorter route to those regions than that 
presented to them by the discoveries of Diaz. 


The various voyages of the early Spanish navigators, com- 
panions or disciples of the great Genoese, soon proved the 
hopelessness of that expectation by any intertropical course ; 
but the north and south being yet open, thither the spirit of 
adventure directed many a bold and skilful seaman, but diffi- 
culty and peril were wrestled with in vain, one disappointment 
succeeded another—that langour which precedes the abandon- 
ment of any pursuit was evidently checking enterprise, when 
Balboa, gazing on the broad Pacific, renewed at once the hope 
and the daring necessary to success. ) 

The firmness of Magalhaens opened in truth a new path to 
the East, but one longer, wilder, and more perilous even, than 
that by the strange ocean washing the Cape of Storms.— 
Success and failure in this, the only fortunate essay, were 
indeed so nearly equal, as to leave little encouragement to pur- 
sue the same course hereafter. Balboa saw the sea in or 
about Panama, in 1513, and the vessel that bore the fiery Por- 
tugese, in less than seven years after, was tossing on its un- 
known wilderness of waters. But long before this, even as 
early as 1463, John Vas Costa Cortereal,* a gentleman of the 


a i a Sr ar 

# Itie not exactly true that no memorial of the fate of the Cortereal’s was ever 
recovered. Cartier, when in the St. Lawrence, heard of certain white men in the 
interior, who wore woollen garments, and if our memory serves us truly, money of 
the date of the wreck of these vessels, has likewise been found in circumstances 
that would go far to prove its eonneetion with them. 
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royal household, by order of Alphonso the fifth of Portugal, 
had explored the northern seas. In this voyage was disco- 
vered the Terra dé Baccalhaos, or land of céd fish, (our New- 
foundland.) Gaspar, the son of this John Cortereal, steering 
northward from the Azores, in the year J500, discovered in 
60° land—he gave it the name of Terra Verde, and supposes 
it the land formerly seen by the Zenz +—between west and 
northwest, he visited lands before unknown, surrounded by 
seas, where mountains of ice floated, and in which snow storms 
were of frequent occurrence—he ran 800 miles along this coast. 
This new land was undoubtedly the present Labrador; its di- 
rection induced him to believe he had. reached the north- 
western passage to India. The following year, high in hope, 
he sailed with a consort, as far as Greenland ; their course was 
prosperous—there a storm separated the ships, one returned, 
that which carried Gaspar was never heard of after. This 
melancholy conclusion, to an adventure of such promise, might 
have checked further research, had not Gaspar left behind 
two brothers, united, it should seem to him, by ties of more 
than ordinary affection, Miguel-Cortereal sailed in search of 
the missing vessel the following year, with three others. As 
the coast was much indented by rivers and inlets, they sepa- 
rated on their arrival to examine the whole more narrowly, 
appointing the 20th of August as the.day of meeting. Three 
appeared at the rendezvous, but the fourth, that which bore 
Miguel, returned no more, nor were any tidings-ever received 
of his fate. On the receipt of this sad intelligence, a third 
brother, Vasco Eanes, determined to unfold the mystery, but 
the King resolutely refused his consent, nor could he be per- 
suaded to submit the life of the only remaining branch of the 
family to the perils of a career which had _ hitherto been so 
fatal to it. 

We are great Jovers of these old tales, so kindly, so naturally 
told. Among the early pilgrims of the deep, of many but 
slender notices remain; yet, how worthy were they of more 
than common comment ;—their simple piety, their daring sea- 
manship, their heroic endurance, lift us out of our earthly na- 
tures, and make us, as we rise from the perusal of their plain, 
unvarnished histories, not only wiser, but far better also for 
that pleasant Jabor. These voyages of the Cortereals, so 
unfavorable to themselves, were of immense advantage to 
Portugal,—extensive fisheries were established on the banks of 
Newfoundland by the merchants of that country, and prose- 
cuted with much profit and success, until the absorption of 
that kingdom by the Spanish monarchy. 


+ This voyage of the Zeni, has given rise to many conjectures } some have 
denied it altogether, others have on the contrary, not only admitted that it took 
place, but endeavored to show that Columbus himself received the idea of our 
continent from it. : 
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The next voyage of note was that of John Cabot't. This 
remarkable man came to England in the life time of Henr 
VIL., and settled at Bristol. His reputation as a skilful Pilot 
must have been of mark, since that monarch, nowise esteemed 
for liberality, engaged him in his service forthwith. There 
exists a patent, dated March 5th, 1496, granting to him and 
his three sons, Louis, Sebastian, and Sancius, permission to 
go in quest of unknown lands, and to conquer and settle them.” 


The voyages of the father and the sons, were frequent, and 
to various places, though chiefly to the north ; it is impossible 
now to assign to each his rightful share, from the confusion in 
which a similarity of names has involved the record of their 
fortunes. Either John, or Sebastian, in 1497, gave the name 
of Primabista, to Newfoundland. Sebastian, after the father, 
was the most eminent of the family ; the one or the other is 
reputed to have reached the latitude of 67° 30’, in 1517, but 
whether to the east or west of Greenland, is unknown: if this 
voyage actually took place to the west, he must have attained 
the neighborhood of Resolution Island, preceding Trobisher 
and Hudson, nearly a century, in their great discoveries. 


The Cabots quitted the service of England about this time ; 
Sebastian returned in 1548, and on the accession of Edward 
VI, was created Pilot Major, and placed at the head of “ The 
Society of Merchant Adventurers,” with a pension for life of 
500 marks. This munificent provision, equal to three or four 
thousand pounds now, great as it was, entitles us to consider 
it from the silence of his contemporaries, as worthily bestowed. 
This able man expressed it as his opinion, that the northern 
regions of the new continent were all islands, an opinion, now 
known to be correct. 


t There is much dispute about this; some refer the name and discovery to La. 
brador, Newfoundland being at the time well known ; in proof of this, they adduce 
an entry from the privy purse expenses of Henry VII.,— 10th of August, 1497, 
to hym that found the new Isle, £10.” All the discoveries of the Cabots are 
matters of doubt, because after the death of Edward VI., his pension when it was 
renewed in 1577, was not to him only; one Wm. Worthington was joined in it— 
it is supposed all Cabot’s maps and charts were placed in his hands, and by him 
surrendered to Philip of Spain, by whom they were destroyed. The voyage to the 
north, in 1517, which was undertaken in connexion with Sir Thos. Pate, by order of 
Henry VIII.,—the arrival at 673°, the naming of sundry places, is by some treated 
as altogether apocryphal, by others as a voyage to the South s—we think sucha 
voyage north did take place, though great doubt is thrown upon it by the destruc. 
tion we have alluded to; yet the belief of its performance among the early mariners, 
certainly the best judges, almost removes that there was a life of Cabot appeared— 
London, 183] ,—but we have not seen it ; when and where he died, we do not 
know. Burroughs, 1556, speaks of him thus—‘*t The good olde gentleman, Master 
Cabota, (he is called Kabotta in the patent,) gave to the poore most hiberale almes, 
wishing them to praye for the good fortune of the Serchthrifte, our Princesse.””— 
He must have been a Jack indeed, for though then 79 years of age—* For very 
joy that he had to see the towardness of our intended discovery, he entered inte 

_the dance himself, among the rest of the young and lusty companie.” : 


& 
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Jaques Cartier, § a mariner of Dieppe, in the service of 
France, following the track of the Cabots, and that of a Floren- 
tine named Berzanani, also in the employ of the French King, 
(who was in the Gulf certainly in 1525,) entered the St. Law- 
rence on the day of that Saint, in the year 1534, and ascended 
‘tt stream as far as Montreal. There is strong reason to be- 
lieve the Spaniards had been there also before him, perhaps 
even before Cabot. That they entered the river under Belasco 
is beyond doubt—the time and extent of their explorations is, 
however, difficult to fix with accuracy. | | 

This expedition of Cartier’s did not lead to anything. It was 
not until 1608, that settlements were effected by the French 
Government. Though somewhat foreign to the matter in. 
hand, we may as well state that the name of our province 1s 
derived from this voyage. Canada, according to Cartier, sig- 
nifying in the language of the natives, a collection of houses.— 
Many were the voyages undertaken, of which but slight records 
remain; yet does it seem that enough of hope, even in the 
thickness of disappointment, was preserved, to lead to fresh 
efforts. A Mr. Robert Thorne, of Bristol, persuaded Henry 
VIIL., to despatch “ two fair ships, well manned and viectualled, 
having in them divers cunning men, to seek strange regions.” 
They left the Thames on the 20th May, 1527. Of these ves- 
sels, one was cast away on the north of Newfoundland—the 
other returned. Again, in 1536, a Mr. Hore, of London, 
“much given to the studie of cosmographie,” projected a 
voyage to the north-west. Thirty gentlemen of the Inns of 
Court accompanied him. Few attempts, even in those days 
of calamitous adventure, were more disastrous,—wintering in 
Newfoundland, they suffered the extremities of Famine ; some 
while gathering roots in the woods, were set upon, murdered, 
and devoured by their companions. Hore, a man of energy 
and piety, sought in vain to teach them resignation—the tor- 
ments of want continued so much to increase, the mutinous 
crew resolved to cast lots, that one might perish, when a French 
ship arrived on the coast ; of this they violently possessed them- 
selves, and in her, the remainder of the expedition reached 
at last their native country. A series of disappointment like 
to these, and the oft told tale of wreck, famine, and death, sus- 
pended for some time all attempts at discovery by the north- 
west, and not until the like failure and suffering, by the eastern 
path, had rendered it equally obnoxious, were they again re- 
sumed ; still the great fishing banks were yearly visited by the 
fleets of many nations ; in fact that branch of commerce appears 


§ It was Aubert who discovered the St. Lawrence, in 1508. Giovanni Beraz- 
zano wag off the coast in 1524—his surveys relate chiefly tojthe north-eastern 
coasts of the United States. Cartier suffered much from scurvy—he brought 
back the accounts of the Cortereals, as before mentioned ; he seems to have been 
an able man, and returned safely to St. Malo, in July, 1536. ! 
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to have flourished then greatly beyond our accustomed belief. 
These frequent voyages therefore familiarised the minds of the 
seamen to the dangers of the northern seas, and no difficulty 
was experienced in manning vessels directed to the west, after 
the closure of the eastern road was well established. 


To reach Cathay by the north was the ambition of every 
hardy seaman of these days—the western ocean, as the most 

romising, was again traversed. Martin Trobisher, a name 

ereafter to be distinguished in the warlike annals of his coun- 
try, led the way ; after fifteen years of delay, under the pa- 
tronage of Dudley,,Earl of Warwick, he succeeded in equip- 
ping two vessels, one of thirty, and one of thirty-five tons ; as 
they passed Greenwich, Queen Elizabeth waved them a fare- 
weil. If we smile at the needy preparations for so doughty an 
effort, we cannot but marvel, too, at the dauntless energy which, 
with such feeble means, could brave the perils of icy seas and 
coasts, utterly unknown, or chronicled, but in dismal tales of 
maritime disaster. That so much of success attended these 
forlorn expeditions, is far more to be wondered at, than their 
frequently fearful terminations. Much, possibly, of their very 
success was due to that lightness of draught which fitted them 
to enter those shallow seas and inlets, in which others of 
stouter build and lordlier strength would have perished. On 
the 11th of July, 1576, Trobisher made land, supposed to be 
the Trieseland || of the Zeni, by him, but by others, the southern 
parts of Greenland. Embarrassed by floating ice, he was then 
compelled to shape a course 8. W., by which he reached the 
coast of Labrador. Sailing to the northward, he entered a 
straight in latitude 63° 8’. The Esquimaux, in their kajaks, 
were mistaken by the voyagers for porpoises, or some strange. 
kind of fish. With one of these “ strange infideles,” ‘Trobisher 
set sail for England, where he arrived on the 2nd of October, 
specially famous for the great hope he brought of the passage 
to Cathaia.” A curious incident connected with this voyage, 
led to the attempt to form a settlement on those desolate shores : 
one of the seamen chanced to bring home with him a stone, as 
a memorial of his visit to these inhospitable regions,— his wife 
throwing it into the fire, it ‘‘glistered with a bright marquesset 
of gold.” This accident was noised abroad, and the gold re-. 
finers having assayed the stone, reported it contained a consi- 
derable quantity of that metal. Elizabeth now took the en- 
terprise under her own protection, and Trobisher, in May, 
1577, again set forth, with three ships, one the property of 

f} This Trieseland is often mentioned, The Basse of Bridgewater, in the last 
yoyage of Trobisher, sailed along the coast, and saw that the land was fertile, 
fair to look upon, and covered with wood; it is almost impossible to disbelieve so 
many unconnected relators as have spoken of this land—it dees not now exist.— 


Barrow supposes it to have been destroyed—swallowed up by an earthquake—as 
there isa bank in the same vicinity. 
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the crown. He steered directly for the straight where his pre- 
ceding voyage had terminated, none of the supposed»gold ore 
could be found there, “no, not a piece so big as a walnut 3” on 
the neighboring islands, however, they obtained it in plenty.— 
Here they took on board 200 tons of this ore, and having com- 
pleted their lading, made sail for England, where, though dis- 
persed by violent storms, they all arrived safely. The Queen 
named this new country, Meta Incognita, and determined to 
establish a colony upon its shores. A fleet of fifteen ships was 
sent out, and Trobisher appointed Admiral, on whom the 
Queen bestowed a chain of gold, as a mark of her approbation. 
Twelve of these ships were to return laden with the ore— 
three with one hundred settlers to winter there. On the Sist 
of May, 1578, the fleet sailed; in three weeks it reached the 
shores of Trieseland, of which possession was formally taken. 
After this they sailed direct to 'Trobisheér’s Straits. Here the 
utmost difficulties beset them—drift ice chocked the Strait, 
storms dispersed the fleet——one bark, having on board the 
house for the settlers, crushed by the drifting bergs, went down 
with all hands. The expedition was now for the time aban- 
doned, and the remainder of the fleet returned, though har- 
rassed by storms and difficulties of all kinds, they eventually 
reached England, but in very evil condition. Trobisher in his 
first and second voyage met with few trials on this coast—a 
singular instance of good fortune—since by the concurrent tes- 
timony of all who have visited it_since, there is none, in these 
regions of ice and storm, where fogs, tempests, icebergs, and 
perplexing currents, so much prevail. In this vicinity Parry 
spent two years of almost constant peril ; in the same neighbor- 
hood, Back was for ten months locked in*tce, driving hither 
and thither, as the storms and currents willed, in momentary 
expectation of destruction, and the attempt to reach Repulse 
Bay, by Lyon, in the Griper, adds another instance to the hor- 
rible character of the navigation, Though the discovery of 
the Hecla and Fury Straits, indubitably proves the connexion 
supposed to exist by the old navigators, between the Polar 
Basin and the open sea, that voyage at the same time estab- 
blishes too well the character of the coast and the uselessness 
of the communication. In this chapter of misery may be fitly 
related the tale of Knight and his companions, seekers of the 
famous Straits of Anian, to save further comment on a desolate 
and detestable locality. ‘The coast and islands of North Ame- 
rica, between the 60° and 70° paralells, are the coldest and 
rudest on the globe ;—to these shores, those of Nova Zembla 
and Spitzbergen, are comparatively tropical. But to the 
story :—Knight sailed from Nelson’s River, in the year 1719; 
of his fate, though a vessel was despatched in search, nothing 
was heard until the summer of 1769. The mournful tale is 
related by Hearne, who collected the account from the Esqui- 
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maux, in the neighborhood of Marble Island; This island lies 
somewhat south and east of Chesterfield inlet, in about 64° 
north and 91° west, within the limits above assigned ; but let 
Hearne tell his story, there are few more sad :—* When the 
vessels arrived at this place, it was very late in the fall, and in 
getting them into the harbor, the largest received much damage ; 
but on being fairly in, the English began to build the houses— 
their number at this time seeming to be abaut fiftv. As soon 
as the ice permitted, in the following summer, 1720, the Es- 
quimaux paid them another visit, by which time the number of 
the English was very greatly reduced, and those that were 
living seemed very unhealthy. According to the account given 
by the Esquimaux, they were then very busily employed, but 
about what they could not very easily describe,—probably in 
lengthening the long boat, for at a little distance from the house 
there was now lying a great quantity of oak chips, which had 
most assuredly been made by carpenters. A sickness and 
famine occasioned so much havoc among the English, that by 
the setting in of the second winter, their number were reduced 
to twenty. That winter, 1720, some of the Esquimaux 
took up their abode on the opposite side of the harbor to that 
on which the English had built their houses, and frequently 
supplied them with such provisions as they had, which con- 
sisted chiefly of whales’ blubber, seals’ flesh, and train oil.— 
When the spring advanced, the Esquimaux went to the con- 
tinent, and on their visiting. Marble Island again; in the sum- 
mer of 1721, they only found five of the Mnglish alive, and 
those were in such distress for provisions, that they eagerly 
eat the seals’ flesh and whales’ blubber quite raw, as they pur- _ 
chased it from the@natives. This disordered them so much 
that three of them died in a few days, and the other two, 
though -very weak, made a shift to bury them. Those two 
survived many days after the rest, and frequently went to the 
top of an adjacent rock, and earnestly looked to the south and 
east, as if in expectation of some vessels coming to their relief. 
After continuing there a considerable time together, and nothing 
appearing in sight, they sat down close together and wept bit- 
terly. Atlength one of the two died, and the other’s strength 
was so far exhausted, that. he fell down and died also, in at- 
tempting to dig a grave for his companion. The skulls and 
other Jarge bones of those two men are now lying above ground 
close to the house. The longest liver was, according to the 
Esquimaux’ account, always employed in working iron into 
implements for them—probably he was the armourer or smith.” 
» Nigh the same place, about an hundred years before, a simi- 
lar tragedy, almost, was enacted by Jan Munk and his compa- 
nions. Munk was the master of a Danish vessel, which sailed 
in the year 1619, with a consort, to follow out the discoveries 
of Hudson and Baffin. Finding the west coast of Greenland 
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encumbered with ice, he steered across the Straits, and en- 
tered Hudson’s Bay, by the route of that seaman; on the 7th 
of September he madé@ the coast of America, and entering 
Chesterfield inlet, there prepared to pass the winter, The 
want of game compelled him and _ his crew to live on their 
salted provisions, and this brought scurvy among them.— 
When the spring came, though game was then abundant, 
they were too weak to avail themselves of its plenty, and 
famine swept off those whom disease had hitherto spared,.— 
All but Munk and two companions, of a crew of sixty-four, 
perished,—those, either stronger or more enduring than the 
rest, as the summer advanced, collected provisions for their 
homeward voyage, and equipping the lesser of the two vessels, 
at last set sail; their voyage was long and stormy, but in the 
end they miraculously reached a Norwegian port—three living 
witnesses of as strange a tale as the chronicles of the sea may 
furnish. But to continue, chronologically, we hear little of 
Trobisher after his mishap, perhaps the ore did not turn out 
very valuable,—certain it is, no farther efforts of settlement 
were made. In the West Indies, and in the channel, he once 
more comes into notice,—now as a buccaneering pilot,—then 
as the gallant leader, wrestling against the Armada of Philip. 
Sir Humphrey Gilbert, to whom a patent had been granted by 
the Queen, a man of a romantic and generous nature, of 
large fortune, well born, (the “half brother of Raleigh,) well 
educated, and thirsting for adventure, in fulfilment of its con- 
ditions, proceeded in 1583, to take possession of Newfound- 
land, and the North of America. His fleets of five ships, one 
of them ten tons, and one of two hundred, reached St. John’s 
Newfoundland, on the 30th of July, having on board two 
hundred and sixty men. With various fortunes, that colony 
has to the present endured, many times on the verge of 
destruction, but ultimately recovering. Sir Humphrey hav- 
ing achieved this, his first object, proceeded with a consort 
to the coast of America. He himself embarked in the 
little pinnace ; overtaken by a violent storm in the open Atlan- 
tic, his vessel foundered in sight of its companion ;—-when last 
seen, this gallant gentleman was endeavoring to cheer his ship’s 
company, book in hand, a few minutes before the fatal catas- 
trophe. Many a noble spirit sleeps beneath the waters of the 
deep sea, but none purer, more single-minded, braver, or more 
accomplished, than his, has ever been gathered to its depths. 
John Davis was the successor of the unfortunate Sir Hum- 
-phrey: “The World’s Hydrographical Description,” a work 
written by him. contains a summary of his voyages ; from it we 
learn that he reached the headland that forms the S. W. point 
of Hudson’s Strait-Cape Chudleigh ; and also that he had at- 
tained the 75° paralell, in the open sea, beyond the Straits 
that now bear his name. Davis was in every way a remark- 
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able man—like Cabot, he believed, too, the North of America 
was broken into innumerable islands, and conceived a passage 
through them could be found, not only practicable, but easy.— 
After having been some time a bucaneer, he entered the service 
ofthe Dutch. The last of Davis’ voyages was in 1594; nothing 
further was done until 1606, if we except an abortive attempt 
in 1602, under a certain Capt. Weymouth ;—a story was then 
current that a Strait leading to the Polar Sea existed in 62° 
30/,—this story must have arisen either from»Davis’ book, or 
because some dim knowledge of Hudson Straits previously 
existed ; indeed, as we have already stated, if the voyage of 
Cabot was to the N. W., such a knowledge might very well 
be preserved among seamen, and finally reach the public 
through the customary channels. This voyage led to nothing, 
as did that likewise under Knight, in 1606, a man accustomed 
to the perils of an icy sea, having sailed in a Danish expedition 
the year before, and therefore fitted for the enterprise. On 
reaching the cdast of Labrador, Knight was unfortunately” 
killed, with several of his companions, by the natives; the 
crew thereupon returned to Newfoundland, and thence to Eng- 
land, after having repaired their vessel]. ‘The next year, 1607, 
Henry Hudson appeared in the field; he was not only an 
intrepid seaman, but a scientific navigator ; his first recorded 
voyage was to that portion of the Polar Sea lying between 
Greenland and Spitzbergen,—he made the eastern coast of the 
first named country, in 70°, and sailed along it to the 73° ; from 
thence he crossed to Newland, as he terms Spitzbergen, which ~ 
he fell in with in 78°; in the 80° parallel he landed ; he 
thought from the color of the sky there, the land stretched two 
degrees farther north, in this he was deceived, the extreme 
north of the island being barely 30’ beyond the point he landed 
upon. Hudson made many observations with the dipping 
needle, and remarked, that the neighborhood of land was un- 
favorable to northern navigation, while the deep sea never 
froze. On the 26th of August, Hudson returned’; he had 
attempted in vain the eastern passage, first to the north of 
Nova Zembla, afterwards by the Straits of Waigatz. The 
next year, he entered the service of the Dutch—in this voyage 
he discovered the magnificent river bearing his name. His 
third and last voyage, in which he perished by the hands of a 
mutinous crew, was that most memorable. He had on board 
a young man, respectably connected, but of bad character ; he 
seems to have received him (in the hope of inducing a refor- 
mation) in the quality of purser. Hudson sailed in a vessel of 
fifty-five tons, well fitted and provisioned for the voyage, or at 
least he had what was so deemed in those days. In the first 
week of June he made the entrance of Frobisher’s@§traits— 
steering west, and constantly struggling with the ice, and ad- 
verse winds, he at last passed Cape Wolstenholm ; keeping be- 
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tween Digges’ Islands and the Main. he found the shore thence to 
the south, and a vast sea before him ; into these unknown waters 
he boldly ventured, and, steering south, entered Michaelmas 
Bay. Sometime after continuing this route, he was involved 
in a labyrinth of islands,—extricating himself from these, he 
finally reached the south-western shore of that great interior 
sea, to which his name has been so justly given, and on the Ist 
of November, he hauled his ship aground, and in ten days 
thereafter was frozenin. The murmurs and mutinous conduct 
of the crew, which in the latter part of the voyage had been 
with difficulty suppressed by their able leader, now for a while 
subsided ; vast flocks of partridges, migrating south, afforded 
them an abundance of wholesome and nutritious food ; to these 
succeeded water fowl in immense number and variety, but 
more wary than their predecessors, these were not so readily 
taken, and the pressure of famine was at length upon them.— 
Tludson, with a forecast which his ignorant crew were unable 
or determined not to understand, doled out the remainder of 
the ship’s stores with a careful penury, which Green ascribed 
to other motives,—this man thus increased the prevailing dis- 
contents, and acquired the good will of tne seamen ; still the 
evil increased—to abate their suffering, they greedily devoured 
whatsoever they could- obtain that was edible. By the able 
conduct of Hudson, though with much suffering, they contrived 
to reach the Spring, and awhile, taking fish in large quantities, 
their health and strength were alike restored.’ At length Hud- 
son prepared to return—with tears he distributed the remain- 
ing stock of provision that he had so carefully husbanded—it 
was but sufficient for fourteen days. When, therefore, they 
had gotten out of sight of land, the fear of want seems to 
have led the crew, instigated by Green, to determine, by re- 
ducing the number of mouths, to increase their supplies; yet 
somewhat there must have been, other than this, to palliate the 
conduct of the mutineers, since not only were they not punish- 
ed, but two of them, Bylot and Prickete, sailed with Sir Thos. 
Bulton, two years after, and Bylot in 1615, commanded the 
Discovery, having the more celebrated Baffin, (who wrote a 
history of his voyage,) as mate. 

On the 21st of June, 1610, then after binding themselves by 
oath to prosecute their purposes, they seized on Hudson, and 
lowered him into a boat alongside, into which they afterwards 
thrust nine others, being the number of sick at the time; a 
fowling piece, some powder and shot, a little meal, and an iron 
pot, were given too; the tow rope was then cut, and the boat 
cast loose among the drifting ice. Doubtless these unfortunates 
soon perished ; thus, the great discoverer, sleeps in the bosom 
of thatg#ea he first opened to mankind. The mutinous crew, 
who had selfishly doomed their gallant leader, were not long 
without punishment,—on one of Digges’ Islands, Green fell, in 
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a quarrel with the savages. Robert Ivet, then took the com- 
mand, and endeavored to reach Ireland,—he also died from 
absolute want ; the remainder, in a state of horrible destitution, 
existing on the filthiest garbage, were at length driven into the 
Bay of Galloway, and thus ended a memorable voyage, and 
the life of a brave man, whose success and melancholy fate 
furnish a fertile theme both of admiration and regret. How 
sad soever the end of its commander, this last voyage by open- 
ing a new and unexplored sea towards the north, revived the 
sanguine expectations of a north-west passage, which in truth 
had become something chilled by repeated disasters, Two 
ships, therefore, were despatched by some merchants of Lon- 
don,—Sir Thos. Bulton being placed in command. He, as 
well as his immediate predecessor, was a skilful seaman, and 
scientific navigator, and, at the time, in the service of Henry, 
the eldest son of James I. Bulton made directly for Hudson’s 
Straits, thence, steering still due-west, he reached the coast of 
a large island, (Southampton Island ;) from this, holding the 
hike course, he continued, in 60° 40’; he then ran south to 
57° 80’, and entering the mouth of a river, to which he gave 
the name of Nelson, there, on the 15th of August, 1612, he 
prepared to pass the winter. Though some of the crew died 
from the intensity of the cold, Bulton suffered less than most 
of his predecessors. It is said, eighteen hundred dozen of 
partridges were taken by the crews of the two vessels, during 
their stay. In April of the following year, Bretton quitted his 
winter harbor, and steering north, reached the 65°. From 
‘thence he turned towards home, and sixteen days after passing 
Cape Chudleigh, reached England. Prince Henry being then 
dead, no further steps were taken to prosecute the late disco- 
veries, at the time. + But in 1615, the Discovery, one of Bul- 
ton’s ships, was again despatched by the * Company of Mer- 
chant Adventurers,’ and Robert Bylot, of whom we have al- 
ready spoken, was appointed master, and William Baffin, his 
mate ; to these were added a crew of fourteen men, and two 
boys. The shores, bays, and inlets to the north and west of 
Resolution Island, were carefully explored in this expedition, 
and as they found the tide to flow from the north, they had 
many times strong hopes of success; but at last, baffled by 
the shoalness of the water, fogs, currents, and icebergs, and 
finding the season drawing to a close, they resolved to return, 
and arrived in England in the early part of September, with- 
out the loss of aman. This unexampled success stimulated 
the “Adventurers” to a new effort. The Discovery was 
again equipped for the voyage, of which Bylot had anew the 
command, while Baffin retained his old post of pilot. They 
were directed to shape their course, at first for Cape Desolation, 
a promontory on the southwestern shore of Greenland, then as 
far north as 80°, if the land permitted, and after this, south 
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and west to Gedso I!!! so sanguine were the undertakers of 
success ; “and so,” says this curious document, “ God blessing 
you, with all expedition to return home again.” On the 26th 
of March, 1618, the Discovery left Gravesend, having on 
board a crew of seventeen souls, and on the 18th of August 
of the same year returned. This voyage along the shores of 
that great inland sea bearing Baffin’s name, is remarkable for 
the extent and surprising accuracy of the survey. Baffin’s 
account was never fully relied on, until our modern voyagers 
testified to the fidelity of his narrative. They found the eastern 
shore encumbered with ice—what would have resulted, had it 
been otherwise, it is hard to tell; but considering the energy, 
perseverance, and intrepidity of these men, had they entered 
Lancaster Sound, touching at the north of Japan or Gedso, from 
the north-west, might not now be a thing to be accomplished. 
Alderman Jones’ Sound, and that of Sir Thomas Smith, are 
yet to be thoroughly examined ; the first would lead probably 
into the Polar Basin, beyond its. most northern islands, and may 
be yet found the most open and direct route to Icy Cape; by 
the second. the northern shores of Greenland would be reached, 
and its circumnavigation perhaps attained. In this voyage 
the shores of the bay were surveyed from the 70° of latitude 
on the western shore of Greenland, to the north of 78°, while 
the opposite coast was also traced as low as 65° 30’. This 
voyage therefore, as may be well supposed, seemed at once to 
destroy all hope of a northern passage within that circuit, nor 
were any to be found who believed otherwise, until time had 
somewhat darkened the memory and traces of it. Middleton 
and Fox, and James, did indeed, at an after period, enter Hud- | 
son's Straits, and examine many of the inlets to be found there ; 
and Middleton was sanguine of the existence of the much 
sought for path in the neighborhood of Repulse Bay ; that hardy 
navigator was not far from the truth, since the waters of the 
Gulf of Akkolee are separated from those of the bay, by a very 
narrow belt of land; but his very voyage was disputed, at least 
the course laid down, nor was it until Parry traversed the 
same route that the cloud was lifted from his name. 

With these terminate the list of north-western voyagers.— 
Men ceased to believe in an artic basin ; Greenland was joined 
in the maps to the mainland of America, which it was nothing 
doubted, stretched in dreary wastes to the Pole. Yet sto- 
ries of a northern sea were still current among the trappers 
and hunters attached to the Hudson’s Bay Company, and 
transmitted from time to time by their officers, at distant posts, 
to the chiefs of the establishment ; but the tale fell on incredu- 
lous ears—the prejudice was too deeply rooted to be over- 
come. In 1771, Samuel Hearne, however, made an over- 
_ Jand journey, and declared he had seen the mouth of the Cop- 

permine river, terminating in the sea, Twenty-two years 
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after, Mackenzie reached the 135th meridian, and there in 69° 
north, found likewise a large river pouring its waters into a 
sea also. As the mouth of tne Coppermine is in about 115° 
west; this last discovery seemed to give a continuous sea of 
at least twenty degrees—it might also be connected with the 
Strait seen by Behring—while how far east of the Copper- 
mine those waters extended, could be only guessed at. The 
conclusions of cosmographers were again unsettled ; they 
. theorized, dreamed and doubted. ‘There was an admitted 
current setting to the north, through Behring’s Straits, and the 
whalemen were well aware of a southerly drift in the seas 
about Spitzbergen and eastern Greenland—some said the like 
existed in Davis’ Straits; putting these items together, many 
were now persuaded of the existence of an arctic sea con- 
nected with both the Pacific and Atlantic oceans. But ere 
the thinking had arrived at these conclusions, war had become 
the business of half mankind—their exclusive occupation. 
Science, had therefore to adjourn its teachings, until a moment 
of greater leisure. In 1818, that period arrived,—the great war 
was at an end—the channel closed by which enterprise had 
hitherto won note and fortune—the philosopher again began 
to speculate, and the daring seaman offered his services, that 
the geography of the north of America might be redeemed 
from the mystery that still enveloped it. It was an eventful 
time, too, in those regions; the mighty barriers of ice which 
bounded the shores of these unknown seas, from some unex- 
plained cause, had been thrown off ; icebergs, fields of ice of 
unusual size, were met floating in the broad Atlantic ; the 
sealed up bays of eastern Greenland were again laid open,.— 
The Admiralty Secretary, Sir John Barrow, seized this favor- 
able moment to revive the long neglected subject—it was 
graciously approved of by the government, and those scientific 
individuals to whom they deferred ; and, in consequence, the 
Isabella, and Alexander, were fitted and despatched under the 
command of Commander Ross, and Lieut. W. E. Parry. The 
instructions declare—* The first and most important object of 
- this voyage is to be the discovery of a passage through Davis’ 
Straits, along the northern coast of America.” Commander 
_ Ross was not precisely the man who ought to haye been 
selected for so important a command ; beyond doubt, he was 
a brave and skilful seaman, perhaps as well fitted for the ordi- 
nary duties of his profession, as any that could be named’; but 
he had nof those qualifications peculiar and necessary to the 
undertaking in which he was embarked ; ‘neither does he ap- 
pear to have been impressed with the magnitude of the ques- 
tions he was about to solve, nor the necessity therefore of the 
most untiring perseverance and minute enquiry. As might 
have been expected, his voyage was therefore a failure. On 
the 30th of August the Isabella entered Lancaster Sound— 
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this, as has since been proved, is one inlet to the arctic sea ; 
every officer on board the ships then thought so likewise, ex- 
cepting their chief—he did not share in their belief; he stood 
in however about thirty miles, but the weather being foggy, 
and much ice about, unfortunately for his fame, the fear of 
being embayed led him to put the ship about without any 
closer examination. ‘The termination of this attempt was any 
thing but satisfactory either to the. government or people at 
large, who had taken great unwonted interest in its success ; 
but when it was known that the officers of the expedition did 
not share the opinions of its commander, there was an uni- 
versal desire that anew voyage should be undertaken, and its 
fortunes committed to another. Nor was the required effort 
long delayed—as soon as the season permitted, two small, but 
strong vessels, the Hecla and Griper, left the Thames, well 
prepared, and supplied with every thing needed, not simply 
for the purposes of discovery, but to enable the officers and 
crew to endure the severities of a Polar winter, if accident or 
the service on which they were detached required such a re- 
sidence. Parry, the second in command on the previous ex- 
pedition, was chosen to direct this,—ardent, enthusiastic, con- 
fident in himself, fertile in expedients, rapid in design, he was 
the very man for the work; he did not indeed succeed, be- 
cause in this voyage the difficulties he met with could not be 
overcome ; yet he proved the existence of the long contested 
passage, and advanced thirty degress west beyond any pre- 
vious navigator. In the 74° parallel of latitude, and on the 
110° meridian west, winter overtook and arrested him.— 
Unfortunately, no other voyage of this persevering seaman has 
had equal success, because, departing from the direct and 
open channel, he sought to approach the mainland of this Con- 
tinent, and became entangled amid islands and narrow chan- 
nels whose waters, it is now plain, are but rarely void of Ice, 
er rarely so open as to admit of navigation. Hudson had 
remarked that narrow seas were always in these latitudes 
encumbered, while the main ocean never froze. Parry, himself, 
too, said that the ice in Baffin’s Bay, was in larger masses than 
that met with in Barrow’s Straits; and though the term berg 
was applied as before, none were scen to the west, properly 
deserving it. Few have equalled, and none have excelled Parry’s 
skilful arrangements for supporting the spirits, and preserving 
the health of the men under his command, during the long 
winters he passed in those solitudes. On this voyage, but one 
death occurred ina crew of ninety-four souls. The vessels 
were absent about eighteen months—of that number, nearly 
eleven were spent in Winter Harbor, Melleville Island.— 
Neither the government, the people, nor the commander of 
this expedition were anywise deterred by its failure, if failure 
jt may be called, from prosecuting a discovery so promisingly 
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commenced ; but unluckily, the appearance of Regent’s Inlet 
led Capt. Parry to believe a shorter and more direct route was 
to be found, than that he had traversed, by examining the 
shores of Repulse Bay, and the land on the Western side of 
Fox’s Channel. The weight of his opinion was sufficient to 
direct any new project thitherward. Accordingly, in the 
spring of 1821, on the 8th of May, the Hecla and Fury, ac- 
companied by a transport, sailed from the Nore—the united 
crews of the discovery ships, amounting to one hundred and 
eighteen. But it was not until the 2nd of July, in consequence 
“of bad weather, that they were off Resolution Island. The 
usual difficulties of this part of the coast then crowded thick 
upon them—numerous icebergs of the largest size crowded the 
sea,—while in the midst of broken floes, the two ships drifted 
helplessly for many days; finally, escaping from this peril, they 
reached the northern extremity of Southampton Island, and 
with little effort passed the Frozen Strait of Middleton, and 
“unconsciously entered Repulse Bay ;” this was thoroughly ex- 
amined by boats, and the continuity of the land around it 
established: having settled this point, and restored, too, the 
fair fame of Captain Middleton, the vessels repassed the 
Strait, keeping to the north of Bushman’s Island, deviously ad- 
vancing, amid narrow channels and islands, while rapid tides, 
huge masses of ice, and slugglish needles, required the most 
constant activity on all sides to evade destruction. Though 
they were drifted back to the north of Southampton Island, 
after all, still perseveringly stretching to the northward, by 
the second week in October, when they entered a bay in a 
small island at the mouth of Lyon’s Inlet—they had examined 
that, and Gore Bay, and the shores from Repulse Bay, to the 
present point, with a minuteness that assured them no opening 
to the Polar seas could there exist. In this Bay they remained 
until the 8th of the following July,—this long and dreary period 
of rest, was enlivened by the presence of many Esquimaux, 
from one of whom, a woman named Igloolik, they learned the 
existence of a Strait, connecting Fox’s Channel with the lower 
part of Prince Regent’s Inlet, (the Gulf of Akkolee.) She 
traced with a pencil, rudely, but with marvellous correctness, 
both shores, as we know them now. Need we say how anx- 
ious all became after this to escape from their icy chains ; but 
not until the 8th of July, as related, were they enabled to pro- 
secute their researches. Narrowly, after as it were bya 
miracle, escaping shipwreck, undauntedly they pressed north- 
ward, but it was the 17th of August ere they were able, with 
all their skill and perseverance, to reach the mouth of the 
opening so anxiously and unweariedly sought. It was then, 
to theirdeep mortification, closed from shore to shore, by com- 
pact masses of the last year’s ice. At its eastern mouth they 
continued, as long as the lateness of the season permitted, in 
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daily hope that this last barrier between them and the Polar 
seas would at length give way. After a delay of six weeks, 
however, it remained of the same continuous, impenetrable 
and hopeless nature as at first; parties were then despatched 


overland,—the result of their journeys determined the course ~ 


of the Strait, to be nearly east and west, for a length of sixty 
with an average breadth of seven miles. This survey effected, 
they now prepared for winter,—its terrors were already upon 
them—the harbor fixed upon in the little Islet of Igloolik, they 
ran for, and entered it, but not without cutting through up- 
wards of four thousand feet in length of ice,.in many parts 
several fect thick, and in the most faverable, from twelve to 
fourteen inches—there they were to pass ten dismal months. 
The results of “the discovery of. the desired opening,” says 
Parry, “into the Polar Sea, had been of no practical benefit 
to the prosecution of our enterprise, for we had only disco- 
vered this channel, to find it impassable, and to see the barriers 
of nature impenetrably closed against us, to the utmost limits 
of the navigable season.” 

The almost heroic endurance of Party, his officers, and their 
crews, seem beyond belief. Itis true there was nothing of 
that fearful want, and wearing sickness, so frequently detailed 
in the relations of the early voyages ; but even this, the very 
absence of avght to rouse and relief the tedium of their stay, 
increased its monotony. There were the hills in their cold 
covering, the broad solid immoveable ice that held them fast, 
through long, long, sunless days, as those who had gone before 
found, but naught else—the rest was a blank,—there was no 
danger now,—nothing to rouse, nothing to battle with—the 
struggle was over—they could not even hope,—success must 
have been felt by all to be beyond their attainment. But not 
only did they not sink, thus borne down, into that stupid 
apathy, which has been miscalled resignation, on the contrary, 
the ordinary duties, were zealously performed, and the vacant 
hours devoted to improvement, to the purposes of after life.— 
The chief praise in all this,.falls most rightly to Parry; he 
possessed that precious art which enables a commander to 
master the minds of his followers, by infusing his own spirit 
into them. Inthe long tales of battle, wreck, disaster, and 
defeat, with which all history is so thickly set, there is no pic- 
ture so beautiful, so practical and so ennobling to be found, as 
these forlorn and self-exiled crews presented, in their wild and 
ice-anchored home, during the second winter—more trying, 
and more wearying as it must have been, than the first season's 
delay. nes : B ee 

Parry, at one time, determined to make a third effort, in- 
“tending to supply himself with the requisite store#from the 
Fury, so indomitable was his energy; but on submitting this 
proposition to the chief medical officer, that gentleman strongly 
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opposed the project, considering “ that a continued exposure 
to the same deprivations and confinements ”—as those already 
suffered_—* the solitude of a single ship, and the painful mo- 
notony of a third winter, would in all probability be attended 
with serious consequences.” Thus was the question set at 
rest ; but had the decision been otherwise, it would not have 
mattered, seeing the 12th of August arrived ere they were 
wore again in open water. 


The return voyage presents little of import. On the 10th 
of October the vessels reached Lerwick,—amid the rejoicings 
of the inhabitants, they landed, to be féted and welcomed 
every where. Parry was in London by the 18th, and on the 
16th of November, 1823, the ships were paid off. Thus ter- 
minated the second attempt of Parry, after a struggle of nearly 
three years, with difficulties and dangers, the very perusal of 
which is most appalling. The knowledge he had acquired in 
this perilous navigation, his own wishes, and those of govern- 
ment, conspired to place him the next year in command of a 
new expedition, directed again to the exploration of Regent’s 
Inlet. His instructions were to make through this Inlet a pas- 
sage into the sea which bounds the Continent on its northern 
coast, and thence westward to the Pacific. 
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#,* Nore sy THE Eprror.—Several of the proper names in the foregoing article 
are improperly spelled—the sheets were worked off hurriedly, and the provf-reader 
had not fair play. Among other errors, Sir Martin Frobisher appears repeatedly 
as ‘* Trobisher.” 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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Just one year old—the forward puss ! 
How can she be so daring ? 

Her infant.tongue vents forth abuse— 

__ Her sex for that—unsparing ! 

She has-a taste for waters, that 
I never cared to fish in; 

And often is her spear thrown at 
Some straggling politician. 


Ah! Maggy—you’re a bouncing jade ! 
A romping, careless hussey ; 

A Cinna-r, roving through the glade, 
Though sometimes rather Fuz-zy. 

You’ve grown a bright, amusing child— 

i rere “Now serious, now jesting ; 
c You're constant, fickle, steady, wild, 

But always interesting. 


Mischieyous girl! the world is thine; 
Rove on Mag,‘and illumine’ | 
Spots, where the mind’s rays never shine, 
And where the voice of woman 
My Is,never heard to. whisper sweet 
i) so, The words of song and story, : 
That fill the mind with bliss replete, 
_ With hopes of fame, and glory! © 


Roam on! the country’s fair and wide— 
For thee kind tongues will utter 
Strange legends, that, will rouse thy pride; 
And gentle lips will mutter 
Such welcome truths into thine ear, 
At which thou’lt feel enraptured, 
And fear—what woman loves to fear— 
That you are nobly captured. 


Arch wag! sarcastic little prude ! 
Wild, blooming, May-day flower ! 
Young, pleasing, artless, playful, rude, 
The child of grove and bower! 
I love an open, careless heart, 
A nature blythe and merry, 
Like thine, Miss Maggy, free from art— 
But modest—oh ! yes—werry. 


Provoking Mag! I hope to see 
Thy infant mind expanding 
From year to year—and, that, with thee 
On Fame’s high summit standing, 
| Some son of genius, yet unborn, 
" Thy infant days recalling, 
& May hail with joy thy natal morn, 
Till he—is hoarse with bawling ! 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


‘* She is asleep, good wench,—let’s sit down quiet, 
For fear we wake her."—Henry 8th. 

The communication by public. stage betwéen Dublin and 
the ancient czy of the tribes, is one of the oldest in Ireland ; 
and whilst on other routes, at a distance from Dublin, the 
traveller “ rode post” as he best could, either hiring or buying 
cattle. Even at the period of our tale, a public conveyance 
was no novelty.on the Galway road—slowly, though at.a 
steady pace, it jolted along, racking the bones of .its unfortu- 
nate passengers. Yet alihough staging is there of such ancient 
date, the reader may infer that it has, or, at least eighteen years 
ago, had not reached any great degree of excellence, when we 
inform him, in sober seriousness, that in the year of grace, 1828 ’ 
we travelled from Loughrea to Connolley’s hotel, in, the county 
town, in a Hearse, and that such was the ordinary conveyance 
plying between those places, of which carriage, if we recollect 
aright, the inn-keeper aforesaid was the proprietor, This stage 
had received some trifling alterations, but still retained its 
dome-shaped head, and’ Jugubrious gildings might be traced 
through the coat of rough paint which was intended to 
cover them. The panel of the door was adorned with a ske- 
leton figure -‘menacing the entering traveller with a brandished 
sythe ; and on the adjoining sides were to be seen angels, 
skulls, cross-bones, and hour-glasses ; nevertheless, although at, 
first we confess to some rather unpleasant feelings, we certify 
that after we had shaken into our places, a merrier party of 
Six insides never. passed over that most bone-dislocating of all 
earthly roads. True.it is, that,in such torrents fell the. rain, 
we could only occasionally catch aglimpse,at the prospect s but 
decidedly this was an advantage ; fora more desolately dreary 
view can scarcely be imagined—the country was covered with 


. ’ 


loose stones of all dimensions, with hardly a vestige of green. 
to be discovered between ; but then.our “Hearse was water- 
proof. We were a party of fellow collegians, ‘and had: become. 
very intimate in the canal boat, which brought us to Loughrea, | 
far more comfortably, and quite as,fast as we were now finish- 
ing our travel, (well might it be so named.) The roughest: 
part of the journey was through the streets of Galway. “We 
were used to the wretched’ tumble-down appearance of Irish 
country: towns, but this city astonished ‘us’ by:its misery, as 
much, as judging from appearances, ‘it niust have struck our 
friends, Dawkins, and Bushe, by its flourishing prosperity,. 
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when they arrived, as they in safety did three days after we 
lost sight of them. “Nations and cities die as well as men.”— 
And poor Galway appeared, in 1828, far gone in fever and ague ; 
so tottering, cold, and squalid, did it seem,—having, neverthe- 
less, an air of faded respectability which touched the heart.— 
Luckily our friends had not to entrust the supplying of their 
bodily wants to the tender mercies of a Galway landlord—al- 
though in olden times, they might perhaps have attained some 
thing besides salmon and whiskey, the only viands in vogue 
there eighteen years ago. 

They drove at once to Mr. Daly’s; the old gentleman re- 
ceived them hospitably, and although for a brief space he could 
not forget that Bushe was Mr. Quill’s nephew, that soon wore 
off before the student’s honest candor; and Mr. Daly was, 
perhaps, willing to be still more friendly, from the feeling that 
he had done one friend injustice. ‘They found their host in 
possession of all the particulars respecting the indenting of An- 
nesley—such proceedings were of common occurrence, The 
government of the day, much more anxious to settle the colo- 
nics, than scrupulous about the means, held out inducements 
to parents overburdened with large families,—to the guardians 
of the poor, and the relations of friendless children, to rid 
themselves of the incumbrance, by indenting them to captains 
or owners of vessels, who found the means of transport to the 
Plantations,—receiving from them ,nominal apprentices, but 
real slaves, an engagement to work in the colonies for such 
shipowners, or their assigns. These indentures they set up, on 
their arrival, for public auction to the highest bidder, and the 
slavery of these unfortunates was far more bitter than that now 
endured, amongst our “ free and enlightened ” neighbors, b 
the negro population. * No doubt rested on Mr. Daly’s mind 
that poor Annesley was at this moment eating the bitter bread 
of slavery, and he had hitherto been unable to strike out any 
plan for his recovery. Mr. Quill, as Henry Dawkins sup- 
posed, had avoided laying himself open to the law. The old 
rascal appeared very much astonished when, on the morning 
after his arrival, his nephew entered his sanctum, but received 
him with his usual manner. 

«“ Why, Amos, what brings you here? Your last letter said 
nothing of your intention to return.” 

« Nor did I then intend it, sir. Without preface, I ask what 
you have done with young Annesley ?” 

«JT have thought it right to relieve you of the burden of his 
support. Ido not exactly see how you could reconcile it to 


* Weare not aware that the indenting of emigrants is illega) even at the pre- 
sent day. In our own memory, a fellow named Ingram (perhaps some worthy 
descendant of our skipper) apprenticed a cargo in Cork Harbor, and sold their 
services at the Cape of Good Hope. The affair made much noise when its nefa. 
yous character became known; but Ingram laughed at the public indignation 
having become affluent by his speculation. 
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yourself to press more heavily on me than was needful for 
your own.” 

“T never exceeded the allowance you gave me, sir ; and the 
little I should have been obliged to expend on the boy, I should 
have retrenched from my own expenses ; but we are wide of 
the question. I entreat you to tell me how we may regain 
the unfortunate boy.” 

“ Fiven if I wished it, that isimpossible now. He is earning 
his own bread, as I have always done, and will most likely 
do well abroad.” 

‘Am I then to expect no further information from you sir ?” 

“JT have none to give.” 

“ You have been kind to me; but now, sir, you force me to 
say that I am sorry ever to have received obligation at your 
hands. Iam not without friends, and this unrighteous busi- 
ness shall be sifted to the bottom.” 

Mr. Quill was not prepared for such resolution on his ne- 
phew’s part,—as the latter turned to leave the office, he said— 

“In what I have done, I have been actuated with the sole 
view of doing you good. I have nothing to fear from any 
investigation ; but mark me, sir,—should you presume to shew 
your ingratitude by endeavoring to stir up idle prejudices 
against me, you have no further favor to expect at my hands.” 

“] shall not seek it; do you suppose me base enough to be 
indebted to you, after what has passed. I will work hard to 
repay the expense you have been at on my account, and that 
of my poor mother.” 

« Well spouted, sir; doubtless you deem what you have 
said as creditable to yourself as it is painful to me; for once, 
at least, I have conferred favors, and I ought to have expected 
the usual harvest—my want of foresight is annoying. Leave 
me.” 

Without comment, Bushe did as he was bidden, and re- — 
turned to Mr. Daly’s. When he had recounted what had — 


taken place at his interview with his uncle, the old gentleman 


said— 

“ You have not a moment to lose, boys, in going to Dun- 
maine—that rascal will act with determination, now that he is 
put to itj—my son will ride over with you. It is a rough 
country, but I can mount you well, and a ride of a couple 
of hours will bring you to Lord Altham’s country place. I 
peer an evening there once with his rollicking brother.— 
Evad we have had some hard going fellows in Galway, but the 
worst of them was slow, compared to him. One night in his 
house was enough for me,—he had around him as choice a 
rabble as Comus, and their wassailing was as noisy. I suppose 
the old place is going to wreck, for it has been long deserted.” 

Accompanied by young Daly, our friends were soon can- 
tering across the park at Dunmaine. It was a wide expanse 
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of wood and lawn; much of the timber was evidently. the 
remains of the primeval forest. Magnificent avenues shaded 
by old knarled oaks, led across. it in various. directions, :and 
underneath reposed immense herds. of deer. ; At,a distance 
might be seen the old mansion-house, grey with time, but having 
its steep gables, and curiously twisted chimneys, wreathed with 
luxuriant ivy. It was a bright, frosty winter evening, and the 
half dozen spaniels which followed Daly, now chaced the, hares 
which each moment started from their forms—now flushed the 
skirring coveys, long unused to such intrusion. The park, at, 
least, had been well kept, and the Earl’s game-keepers had 
done their duty. ta Ree aoigieiny yg eS 
“ By Jove,” cried Dawkins, “it puzzles me much how the 
owner of such a place as this. can condescend to hang about 
our farce of an Irish Court; if l were he, my. visits to town 
would be few and far between, What.a prince this Lord_Al- 
tham might be here.” Re NE ci 
“ Most. likely he would be, about as happy.as the late Lord’. 
replied Bushe. ‘He is not a man to enjoy the country ;, but’ 
young Mountmorris will be of a different stamp—I can fancy 
him one of these days a regular patriarch ;_ but: here we :are— 
the old house seems shut up—I wonder whether we shall get 
Ya ai ve 
Loudly and repeatedly they rapped, and rung peals of the 
sonorous hall bell, which resounded from basement to garret, 
through the empty old house, but had nigh given up the effort 
in despair, when an elderly lady was seen coming through a 
door in an old moss-clad. wall, which. probably enclosed’ the 
garden. The young men ceased. their clamorous demands for 
entrance, as she slowly approached; . She did. not) perceive, 
them until within. a few. paces, when. she stopped. and, gazed; 
on the unwonted presence of strangers, with unfeigned aston-; 
ishment. Her voice was harsh and imperious, as.she asked 
« Tow got you into the park, sirs 27” 2! AML ot boaty 
«Why faith, madam, very much against the wish of the good 
woman at the gate, by which we entered; fortunately we 
found it on the latch—a young girl having just passed out,-and 
once we were in, the portress vainly tried’ to’ persuade-us to! 
return,” answered Bushe. °* The truth is, Madam,”~he conti- 
nued, “my friend, Mr. Dawkins, and I, knew a poor woman 
named Mary ‘Weedon; who now resides here, ‘in Dublin, and 
having something of importance: to” tell) her, have” taken the 
liberty almost to foree an entry into the domain.” May’ ask, 
madam, ‘where we are likely to find*her ?”) °°" CTO Ww 
“Unless your business is of very gréat importance to others, 
sir, you must not intrude on her now. With earth and its 
concerns she has well nigh done,” answered ‘the lady in a 
softened tone. ~- ” ae pe ie 
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“It is of the'utmost importance to one whom Iam mistaken 
if she loves not more than her own life.” | 

“It must then relate to the boy whom she calls Jemmy.— 
She has, poor thing, during long “delirious nights—sometimes 
accusing him of deserting her, and again thanking God that’ 
he was safe. Know you ought of him, young sir 7” This 
question was accompanied with a quick, enquiring! glance, 
which assured Bushe’ that the old lady was not unacquainted 
with Annesley’s history. Bs i 

“Tt is on his account that I-wish to see Mary Weedon—our 
interview should take place at once.” : 

“Tt shall, sir ; but you must come alone—she is not in a 

state to admit the presence of strangers.” , 

“ Our conference should have Witnesses, lady, and for that 
purpose I have brought these gentlemen.” | 

“ T cannot consent to it, sir, it would Kill her—my evidence 
will suffice 'to ‘corroborate ‘your statement of what may pass. 
May IT ask whether your name is Bushe 2” 

“It is, madam.” 

“ Well, sir, we will go together to Mrs. Weedon’s,—mean- 
while tell me if-all is well with Jemmy 2” i 

The question was embarrassing, but Bushe saw that it was 
put with anything but. hostile motives ; he, however, parried 
for the time, answering merely 

“T trust it may be, madam.” 


The old lady’s keen eye had been intently fixed on the stu- 
dent, as if endeavoring. to anticipate his answer, which she 
heard with a disappointed sigh, and turning to his companions 
said— m 

“I presume, gentlemen, that I need not apologise at leaving 
you foran hour, to..amuse yourselves—we shall scarcely be 
detained longer. Come, Mr. Bushe.” | 
- The good lady’s dress was that ofa house-keeper, or lady’s 
companion jin a noble’s family ; but there was that in her de: 
meanor which convinced Bushe that if such in reality were 
her situation, she had sought to shelter age in a very different 
sphere! from that, in which she was brought up. In her expres- 
sions: of: interest in» ‘Annesley and Mary Weedon, he felt that 
unhesitating confidence which is the freemasonry of honorable 
minds. - Thanking his stars, therefore, for such a fortunate ‘al- 
liance, he followed her towards the gate in the moss-grown 
wall, whence: she had. first.issued=it led’ to an’ old garden, 
kept inthe fashion-so much in vogue a century ago: the 
hedges and standards cut into grotesque shapes, and the walks 
of raised,velvet turf ; a show of flowers at that:season of: the 
year, was, |.of.course, impossible; but the neatly trimmed beds 
with their, mat-covered shrubs and plants, shewed ‘that the 
gardener did not neglect his duty. »In passing through, they 
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found him superintending some laborers. He greeted the lady 
with a deep reverence, but gazed on her companion with un- 
concealed wonder. 

« Lord: Altham’s orders prohibit strangers entering Dun- 
maine,’ she remarked. “These good people are astonished 
at finding them. transgressed—more especially at my counten- 
ancing it. I risk much by so doing sir, but 1 could not refuse 
your wish to see poor Mary ; her hours are numbered, and 
she has shewn such anxiety to hear of her boy, that I have 
little doubt it. would kill her at once to learn that I had pre- 
vented it.” They had now passed through the garden, leaving 
it on the other side by a wicket similar to that by which they 
had entered. An avenue, shaded by ancient trees, led them a 
a few hundred yards to a cottage so embowered by evergreens 
that Bushe was not aware of its existence until on the thresh- 
old. The old lady raised the latch and entered, followed by the 
student ; a women nearly her cotemporary was busied at the 
fire preparing something for Mrs. Weedon,—her wonder was 
still greater than the gardener’s at seeing the housekeeper so 
accompanied. 

« Any change since I left?” asked the lady, taking no notice 
of the obvious amazement of the nurse. 

«No madam, at least none for the worse ; Mrs. Weedon is 
asleep, and has not for weeks slept so soundly.” 

« Alas.” thought Bushe, “ my tidings will not contribute. to 
her rest.” 

«We must await her awaking,” said the housekeeper. “ It 
would be a sin to disturb her; poor thing, she rarely enjoys a 
sleep of even a few unbroken minutes, nor do | anticipate that 
we shall have long to wait.” : 

For halfan hour they sat silently, expecting the invalid’s 
waking, of which they were made aware by the tinkle of a 
bell with which the housekeeper’s kindness had furnished the 
cottage. Intimating to Bushe that she went to prepare Mary 
to receive him, the lady entered alone. She found poor Mary 
re-invigorated indeed by her long sleep, but her experienced 
eye told her verging on one of infinitely longer duration. A 
burning hectic spot glowed her otherwise wan cheek ; her eye 
was bright, but shone with a fitful lustre which deluded not— 
it was the momentary flash of an expiring lamp. 

« This is kind indeed, honored lady—I did not hope to see 
you again to-night.” ; 

“ My poor friend, you must nerve yourself for an interview 
which I fear may be painful. Mr. Bushe is in this house, and 
i am certain brings tidings of Jemmy.” 

A slight scream escaped the invalid—* Nay, nay, dear Mary, 
be calm, all may be, and I trust, is well. 1 dared not enter 
on the subject with him—I wished to find out something from 
him, but he manifestly was. unwilling to trust a stranger, and 
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I feared to let him suspect the deep interest I had in learning 
the news he brought. You must endeavor to be yourself, my 
ever faithful friend; even he must not know our secret, at 
least at present. Do you think that you are equal to this 
meeting ?” 

« Oh, yes, madam,—lI must see him, and hear what he has 
to tell. God grant that it may be no ill tidings, for I fear I 
could not bear them.” 

Again a slight tinkle of the bell was heard, and the old 
nurse having entered the sick woman’s room, returned and 
beckoned Bushe to follow her. The student stole on tiptoe 
into poor Mary’s room—the first momentary excitement over, 
she had sunk on her pillow, panting and exhausted. Weak 
and faded as he had Jast seen her in Dublin, he started at the 
change which had since taken place ; were it not for the hectic 
blush which still burned on her hollow cheek, and the hurried 
breathing ever interrupted by a hollow cough, one had thought 
her an exceedingly emaciated corpse, so wan appeared her face 
and neck; but on his entrance, she raised herself on her wasted 
arm and gazed in his face with mute but eloquent questioning. 
On his hesitating to communicate tidings whose effect she 
feared, she gasped out— 

« For God sake, speak sir, and tell me all.” 

Thus adjured, he succinctly narrated how Mr. Quill had got 
him out of the way, and with Weedon’s assistance, kidnapped 
the boy. 

Mrs. Weedon bore the recital with more firmness than he 
had expected ; when he had ended, she said— 

« At length then they have gone so far, that though a dying 
woman, I feel it my duty to break an oath, which I never should 
have taken. That oath, and its consequences, have rendered 
my life accursed, but it was imposed by Jemmy’s father, and 
he swore that it was for the boy’s good; by it I pledged myself 
never to tell what I knew of occurrences at Dunmaine. Now 
then, cruelty to its legitimate heir, (for so my poor boy 1s,) 
has passed all bounds, and I consider it my duty to tell you all. 
Nay, dearest lady, I know Mr. Bushe—fear him not, he is all 
kindness and honor. In that wronged lady, sir, you see our 
poor boy’s mother. The Lord Altham, who is gone to his 
account, (God be merciful and pardon him,) shortly after 
Jemmy’s birth, sought occasion of quarrel with my lady, and 
cast her off, and so managed matters that the country believed 
they were never married; the witnesses are dead or absent, 
and the parish registers show no entry of the marriage, altho’ 
they do of parties married on the same day. I often in long 
pe days spoke with persons who had been by at the ceremony, 

ut on my return here last autumn, sought in vain for any of 

them. You may imagine my astonishment when I found my 

honored lady acting as housekeeper. By the aid of her true 
> 3 
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old servants the steward and gardener, she had been repre- 
sented to Lord Altham as the widow of a gentleman in the 
neighborhood, and he employed her, little imagining that she 
was his brother’s widow; he had indeed long supposed her 
dead, as I also did.” 

“ But, lady,” asked Bushe, “ what induced you to allow a 
doubt of your son’s right to the succession 2” 

“ Alas, sir, my story is a most unhappy one; deserted by 
my kindred, my lonely situation induced Lord Altham to in- 
dulge in designs against my honor; finding himself frustrated, 
he sought me in marriage ; young, unexperienced, dependant 
on the bounty of unkind relatives, who seconded his suit with 
all their power, I at length consented, though with a foreboding 
heart—would to God I had listened to its promptings, or had 
rather married the poorest peasant on his vast estates. My 
husband was a capricious tyrant, whose passion having quickly 
subsided, treated me with the utmost barbarity ; by mutual 
consent we separated, and for twenty years all intercourse 
ceased, when unfortunately we met at the house of a mutual 
acquaintance in Dublin, where neither expected the other’s 
presence. Lord Altham could assume any character he chose, 
and, notwithstanding my previous knowledge of him, his 
pretended penitence deceived me, and I suffered myself 
to be persuaded that he had changed. A renewal of inter- 
course took place, and we came to live at Dunmaine; but, alas, 
my eyes were soon opened—he assembled around hima horde of 
his most vicious acquaintances—days and nights were passed in 
mad riot and sottish debauche, whilst to me his conduct was 
more cruel than at first. I however bore up as well as I could, 
for I was about to become a mother. Increased uproar and 
revelry marked the period which heralded my unfortunate 
son’s birth; for his sake I lived, for I felt what situation his 
would be if I suffered my weary frame to sink. Years passed 
during which my only comfort was my boy, whom I removed 
to my faithful Mary’s house. About this time, Lord Altham 
first met a being who contrived to render my misery still more 
acute. During one of his short residences in Dublin, a Miss 
Gregory had fascinated him, and thenceforth he strove by all 
means in his power to drive me from his house ; finding neglect 
and cruelty unavailing, he at length succeeded by bringing an 
abominable accusation against me. This drove me to despair 
—I returned to town, and only twice since have seen my poor 
boy. As long as his father treated him with common decency 
I was satisfied ; but finding after a time that he was regarded 
as illegitimate, I summoned resolution once more to see Lord 
Altham,—he received me at first more courteously than I ex- 
pected, but on my alluding to his treatment of our son, stated 
in Coarse terms that I had never been legally his wife, of 
which I might easily satisfy myself; that the party who offi- 
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ciated at the mock ceremony was not in orders, and that the 
parish register would prove that no such marriage had taken 
place—that as for Jemmy, he would have him brought up as 
befitted his future station in life. 

“T was struck dumb with astonishment and horror—I knew 
Lord Altham to be capable of the baseness of which he had 
accused himself. I was carried fainting from his house, and 
never saw him again. On my recovery from a severe illness, 
which was the result of this interview, I employed a person 
in whom I could confide, to investigate the truth of my des- 
troyer’s assertions, and his report fully corroborating them, 
determined to hide my shame in a foreign convent ; and selling 
my jewels and other remnants of former days, I went to 
France; but continued ill health rendered me unable for some 
years to carry out my resolution, and on my partial resto- 
ration, finding that Lord Altham was dead, the advice of 
my medical attendants together with an eager desire once more 
to see my son, induced me to return to Ireland. With a beat- 
ing heart, I sought Mary Weedon at Dunmaine,—even my 
old servants did not recognise me, such was the alteration 
which sorrow and long sickness had wrought. I then formed 
the plan of residing here permanently, under an assumed name, 
and made myself known to the steward and gardener, both 
of whom loved their old mistress well. Shortly after my 
arrival, Lord Altham sent instructions that a new housekeeper 
should be employed in the room of one who had lately died, 
and on the steward’s mentioning the matter to me, I deter- 
mined to assume that character. I dreaded to write to Mary 
Weedon, (who, I found, was in Dublin, her husband being a 
servant of the present Lord’s,) fearing that my letter might 
fall into wrong hands, and determined to wait until the steward 
went to town, to lay his quarterly accounts before Lord Al- 
tham ; but ere this time came, poor Mary arrived at Dunmaine ; 
she too had suffered much, and_ her constitution being unequal 
to the burden, was sinking fast. Her account of my son’s 
situation on the whole comforted me, although it deferred in- 
definitively my prospect of seeing him. You know all, Mr, 
Bushe—may I enquire what course do you propose to take ?” 

“I confess, lady, that I am at a Joss how to proceed— 
Weedon must be in the confidence of his employer ;—do you 
think we can do anything with him 7?” 

“It must be tried at least, Mr. Bushe,” said Mary. “TI feel 
that my end is near; I will see him once more—it may be 
that he will harken to me, at least I will fi 

“Tt must not be, Mary,” interrupted lady Altham—* you are 
unequal to such an interview ; it would but hurry your death 
most probably, without resulting in any good.” , 

“ And what matters, dear lady, whether I die a few hours 
sooner or later. Believe me I should be worse if I felt that I 
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left aught undone which might benefit poor Jemmy. I must 
see John, and that at once, for time is most precious now.” 

‘ Be it so then—I will send to the steward’s, and have him 
brought hither. Mr. Bushe and I will return before he can be 
here—meanwhile, my poor Mary, endeavor to rest.” 


CHAPTER XXII, 


ArtHuR.— * * ‘ You are sad?” 
Huserr.— Indeed I have been merrier."—King John. 

“J trust, Mr. Bushe, your friends will pardon our long ab- 
sence,” said lady Altham, as they emerged from the garden, 
and approached the house. “Gentlemen,” she continued, as 
they rejoined Bushe’s companions, “ our interview with Mary 
Weedon, has been much longer than I anticipated, otherwise I 
should not have left youso unceremoniously. We must go 
round by the eastern entrance.” Lady Altham introduced 
them by a glass door, situated in a recess between two projec- 
tions of the old building, and led the gentlemen into a com- 
fortable sitting room, in which a large wood fire burned 
cheerily, and having directed her deaf old domestic to place 
refreshments before them, said aside to Bushe— 

“T think, sir, that I had better go over myself to the stew- 
ard’s. Although Weedon has not recognized me, I have by 
some means or other acquired a greater influence over him 
than is possessed by any person here, and it may not be amiss 
that I should have some conversation with him before he sees 
Mary.” 

‘Willit not be too great an exertion for you, madam ?” 

«By no means. Though not strong, I am accustomed to 
exercise, and it is not more than half an hour’s walk to and 
fro.” 

“ Then will your ladyship permit me to accompany you ?” 

“J think not, Mr. Bushe—Weedon might recognize you, 
which perhaps would alarm him ; in three-quarters of an hour 
hence I shall expect you at the cottage.” 

“J feel that you are right madam,—I shall be punctual.” 

Lady Altham having first seen the wants of her guests sup- 
plied, set forth with her old attendant. After they had gone, 
Dawkins, whose curiosity had been excited by their private 
conversation, asked— 

“How sped you, Bushe—have you learned anything from 
Mary Weedon ?” | | 

«Much, my dear fellows, and hope to get still more out of 
her husband—I hope the rascal will not be drunk. All I know 
to a certainty, is, that our poor boy is Earl of Altham, (though 
how to prove it is another matter,) and that the lady who has 
just left us, is his mother ; it is too long a tale to enter on now, 
the proofs of her marriage with the late Lord Altham are want- 
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ing.” It is unnecessary to our tale to follow the conversation 
which ensued—during it, however, Bushe came to the deter- 
mination to question the steward and gardener, and find out 
how far their evidence might avail. The time approached at 
which he had promised to meet lady Altham at the park cot- 
tage, he therefore left his friends, promising to return as speedi- 
ly as possible. | 

He reached the cottage before her, and the nurse informed 
him that Mary had slept from almost the moment they left.— 
After a few minutes, preceded by lady Altham, the steward 
and Weedon entered. Habitual debauchery had worn the 
latter to a shadow ; he was now sober, and evidently touched 
by the lady’s description of his poor wife’s situation. His brow 
contracted on seeing Bushe, but other thoughts mastered his 
rising petulance. The house was as still as a tomb, save when 
the nurse moved lightly across to listen at the door of the sick 
woman’sroom. After passing an hour communing with their 
own hearts, lady Altham broke the long silence, saying in a 
voice scarcely louder than a whisper— 

“| am sorry indeed to disturb your wife, Weedon, but you 
must see her once more before she dies.” 

“Good God, madam, is there no hope for her?” asked he, 
deeply affected. That quiet hour of forced self communion, 
had brought back vividly to his memory days of love, ere his 
intemperance had wrecked their happiness for ever—he was 
softened. Such a mood was that, during which the projected 
interview was most likely to produce the desired effect. 

“I am sorry to say that I have no hope, Weedon; nay 
scarcely do I think that Mary will see to-morrow’s sun.” 

She took alamp from the table, and softly entered the inva- 
lid’s room. After a brief absence she returned much affected. 

“It is too late—the misery of this wretched world has no 
longer power over poor Mary. She has been some time 
dead.” 

The wretched husband, with a piercing shriek, rushed into. 
the chamber of death, and stood stupefied by the bedside.— 
Lady Altham had left the lamp on the table, on which stood 
also the last drink the nurse had made for poor Mary. Her 
brow, lately furrowed with suffering and care, was serene and 
calm; her naturally beautiful features stood forth more pro- 
minently than in life, in chizeled loveliness ; a sweet smile ap- 
peared on her lip, shewing that her last moments at least had 
been peaceful—nay, happy. Her attitude rendered it likely 
that her spirit had departed whilst she slept. One delicate 
hand was half hidden by her cheek, and a few raven curls 
which had escaped from beneath her cap. One felt the pre- 
sence of death, but scarcely his terror. 


“« The calm, the placid air— 
The rapture of repose was there.” 
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Repose, how sweet to that worn frame and weary spirit,— 
how welcome 
That first dark day of nothingners— 
The last of danger and distress,” 
is to many, whose earthly pilgrimage has been a tissue of 
scarcely interrupted miseries. How eagerly does the soul long 
for the time when it shall 
he ‘Flee away and be at rest.” 
Mary’s appearance was that of sweet sleep, and were it not 
for a something awful yet indescribable— 
“Some moments, aye, one fleeting hour, 
One still might doubt the tyrant’s power.” 

Weedon was not originally an unfeeling, or even an ill- 
tempered man. At one time he had warmly loved her, who 
was now (as the still small voice of conscience whispered, ) 
mainly through his instrumentality, stretched on her bier. The 
indulgence of one grovelling passion had for years blunted his 
better feelings, and during its paroxysms (lately of almost con- 
stant recurrence,) he had been a cruel tyrant to her. The 
floodgates of his heart were opened, and torrents of long un- 
wonted tears burst forth. What would he now have given for 
one half hour to express contrition and entreat pardon ; but 
she was gone—gone for ever, and as he felt that it was so, he 
writhed in agony—the time which he spent alone with the 
dead wrought in him, for the present at least, a thorough 
change of character; but few minutes had elapsed, when he 
remembered how she had loved Annesley, and how he had 
wronged him. He bent his lips to that cold marble forehead, 
and mentally devoted the remainder of his life to the service 
of him she had loved, and called her son. As these thoughts 
passed through his mind, a waister fell from the lamp, which 
shed a brightened light on poor Mary’s face, and her husband, 
for the first time, noticed the serene smile which dwelt on her 
lips. He felt a momentary gush of blood tinkle through his 
veins—did she know and approve his intention? Again he 
kissed those cold lips, and remembering that in Bushe he should 
have an useful assistant in the career he proposed to pursue— 
he went to the door and beckoned the student to enter. 


“ You have come here, sir,” he said, with more calmness 
than was to be expected, “to hear of Mr. Annesley. She 
loved him, and I loved them both, as long as I cared for any- 
thing. Lord Aitham’s gold, and my love of drink have for 
years made a brute of me—there is the consequence, as far as 
my poor wife is concerned. As to Mr. Annesley. I may still 
serve him, and { will, to the utmost of my power. In one 
thing I have resisted temptation—my lady thinks I do not re- 
collect her—I alone did until she made herself known. 1 was 
but a boy when she first came to this accursed place, yet I well 
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remember being present at her wedding, for I am the oldest 
servant of the family now remaining.” | 

Bushe saw the immense value of the evidence thus offered 
so unexpectedly, but he distrusted the steadiness of a man who 
had for years been a habitual debauché; he therefore asked 
coldly and even sternly— 


“Can we rely on you, Weedon 2” | 


‘‘] do not wonder that you should ask, Mr. Bushe. Before 
this awful night you could not ; but now, sir, by her that is 
gone—by my hopes of her forgiveness, and that of God—by 
this last kiss of her cold lips, I swear never again to taste 
spirits in any form. They have made me what I am, or 
rather have been. I must go with you, for here I dare not 
stay ; I feel that, notwithstanding the oaths taken in your pre- 
sence, I need the support of one who was by when they were 
sworn, Beside, Lord Altham is capable of anything, and 
even my life would not be secure if he found out that I had 
been speaking to you.” ae 


‘But, Weedon, we must go hence to-night—I will come 
again for you in a day or two.” | 

“No, sir; [know what you mean: but poor Mary would, 
if she were alive, approve of my going with you at once.— 
Lady Altham will have her decently buried, and now, sir, the 
sooner we are gone the better. I dare not speak to my lady, 
but tell her that on account of all the wrong I have done—but 
still more for her kindness to my wife, and because of Mary’s 
love for her son—I will do all in my power (and it is more 
than I have had time to.tell you,) for him.” 

They returned to the house—Weedon cast one fond glance 
on his dead wife, and followed them. Bushe communicated to 
Lady Altham all that Weedon had said; by her orders the 
steward had directed a horse to be brought round for the 
coachman. All were ready to mount, when the steward, who 
had remained outside in deference to his lady, entered with a» 
disturbed countenance. iS 

‘A man, madam, (whose horse has evidently been ridden 
hard,) has just arrived, bringing orders from the agent, that 
Weedon should be forthwith sent to town.” 

“ And so he shall, Mr. Forester,” replied lady Altham, “but 
not to Mr. Quill. Make yourself easy, my good friend, all 
will be right at last.” 

“God Almighty grant it, lady ; but I fear that Quill—his 
enmity is deadly.” 

“ We shall find means to render him harmless ; he has long 
triumphed both in my in the old Lord’s time, and since 
his brother succeeded, but his day of reckoning is at hand.” 

“I should not despond madam, seeing you bear up so stoutly ; 
Mr. but what am I to do with this messenger of Quill’s 2” | 
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«Qh, tell him to stay till morning—that you know on what 
business his master wants Weedon, and that he shall be in 
Galway early to-morrow ; andso he shall, although the Attor- 
ney’s office is not his destination.” 


Our friends, accompanied by Weedon, now mounted and 
galloped across the park, by the light of a glorious frosty moon, 
and a gallaxy of stars, more brilliant than are to be seen from 
any other country in the world, Fine, hard, frosty nights are 
few in Ireland, but when they do occur, the “suns of distant 
systems” shed a more beautiful and gem-like light than is to be 
seen elsewhere. 


CHAPTER XXIII- 


On their arrival, they found Mr. Daly anxiously awaiting 
their return. Bushe quickly recounted the information they 
had acquired. 

“You have been fortunate indeed, far more so than we 
could have hoped, Bushe ; but the business of the day is not 
yet over—we must not trust too much to the continuance of 
Weedon’s penitence. I will take his deposition of all he knows 
of the astounding proceedings of these Lords of Altham.” 


«“ Although I have little fear of his totally relapsing, I think 
you are very right, sir,” answered Bushe. “ Now he will not 
hesitate to tell the whole truth, however it may implicate him 
self, whilst at a future time he might be inclined that it should 
appear that less guilt lay immediately with him ; and such a pro- 
ceeding would render his evidence open to successful cross- 
examination, so that its value might be totally lost in court.” 

‘Well argued, Bushe,” said Dawkins. “We must have 
Weedon up to-night.” 

In an hour, Weedon’s testimony, duly signed and authenti- 
_cated, was in their possession. It embraced the fact of Lady 
Altham’s marriage, by the then Rector of Dunmaine ; the birth 
of a son—his baptism in Dunmaine Church, and that Weedon 
had not lost sight of the child so born and baptized, (except 
during the short period of his residence with Bushe,) until he 
had apprenticed him to Ingram; and what was still more im- 
portant, he completely identified both Quill and Lord Altham 
with the abstraction of Annesley, in confirmation of which he 
produced a letter from the latter, ordering him to go to Galway, 
and obey all Quill’s directions respecting the boy. 

“Qn this deposition we might go into court, could we but 
recover poor Annesley—his authority alone is wanting,” re- 
marked Dawkins. “I think we should return to town to- 
morrow ; we may count on the steward and gardener’s testi- 

mony in corroboration. I thought you meant to have ques- 
tioned them whilst at Dunmaine.” 
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“T thought it better not afterwards, particularly as Weedon’s 
evidence was so much fuller than we anticipated; and as 
moreover, we can get at them at any time, as Lord Altham 
has no idea of their being in our interest.” 

Mr. Quill waited anxiously the next morning for Weedon’s 
appearance ; hour after hour passed, and as he came not, that 
anxiety became so intense that the attorney determined to 
drive over to Dunmaine, and ascertain its cause. On making 
enquiry at the entrance, he learned to his dismay that the 
coachman had on the preceding evening, ridden in the direc- 
tion of Galway, in company with three gentlemen who had 
been for some hours in the domain. He drove to the house, 
but found it vacant; at length he learnt from one of the labo- 
rers that the housekeeper was at Weedon’s cottage, where 
Mary lay dead. This somewhat relieved the attorney, as he 
supposed it possible that in consequence Weedon’s. absence 
might be satisfactorily accounted for ; he hurried to the cottage 
where he found lady Altham. Many years had passed’since he 
had seen her; he did not recognise her, yet there was some- 
thing in her calm, pale face, which awakened unpleasant feel- 
ings; he strove to cover them by assuming even an unusual 
degree of rudeness. 

«TJ learn that the coachman’s wife is dead—even that should 
not prevent his obeying my orders—where is the fellow now !” 

“T cannot exactly say,” quietly answered lady Altham. “I 
have not seen him since last night, and. supposed him to have 
gone to town, as I understood that he had received orders so 
to do from Mr. Quill. I suppose I now speak to that gentle- 
man ¢” 

« Even su; but if the rascal went to Galway, he came not to 
me. I heard at the gate, that he left, in company with three 
strange gentlemen, last night. Do you know who they were !” 


“ Yes, sir; two of them introduced themselves as Mr. Bushe _ 
and his friend, Mr. Dawkins, from Dublin. They wished t 


see Mary Weeded, on business, as they stated, of the utmost 


importance, Although the poor woman was exceedingly ill, I 
did not like to refuse telling her of their arrival, and she prayed 
so earnestly to see Mr. Bushe, that I allowed that gentleman 
to be shewn into her-room—he continued there for more than 
an hour; and it is probable, that as they were returning to 
Galway, Weedon accompanied them on the road.” 

“The attorney had listened in terror—more than once he 
was about to interrupt, but knowing the advantage which is 
often derived from letting one tell a long story, he refrained ; 
when, however, Lady Altham had finished, he let loose the 
torrent of his fury. a 

“Did you not know, woman, that Lord Altham had given 
strict orders that no’stranger should be admitted to Dunmaine 2 

E 
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I'll make you all rue this disobedience. How dared you per- 
mit these people to remain here, even for a moment ?” 

“You are rude, sir,” she calmly replied. ‘‘I for one never 
received orders from Lord Altham on the subject.” 

Mr. Quill was used to exact as great servility from those 
whom he considered his inferiors, as he was wont to pay to 
those in superior stations,—he was therefore astounded at the 
tone of independence assumed by his companion. It cost him 
an effort to keep up his arrogant manner—she was a woman— 
an unprotected widow, as he supposed, so he succeeded. 

«J shall inform my lord of your doings by this day’s post, so 
you may pack up your things.” 

Lady Altham could not refrain from a smile at the fellow’s 
insolence, which the attorney perceiving, seized his hat, and 
rushed from the cottage with a curse on his lips. On his re- 
turn to Galway, he learned that Weedon had been seen in 
company with young Mr. Daly, and two others, entering that 
gentleman’s demesne ; he felt that the net which he had twined 
was enmeshing himself—that he was falling into the pit which 
he had dug for others ; and it was with a foreboding heart that 
he sat down to give his principal an account of recent occur- 
rences; nor did he fail to dwell on the instrumentality of the 
new housekeeper, at Dunmaine, in bringing about the mischief. 
Rancorous malice filled a large portion of his bad heart, and 
though he felt his own situation to be most alarmingly perilous, 
he forgot not to seek revenge on the poor widow. 

He had scarcely despatched his letter, when a thought struck 
him on which he highly felicitated himself. Should he by any 
means be able to get Weedon into his hands again, he had no 
doubt that he should be able to influence him to anything he 
wished. It must have been on one of Lord Altham’s horses 
that he came to Galway, and although Quill could not of his 
own knowledge be certain of it, he forthwith repaired to a 

etter justice, and having lodged an information on oath 
against Weedon, for horse-stealing, procured a warrant for 
his apprehension. Filing an affidavit is so common an occur- 
rence with attorneys, and so much looked on asa matter of 
mere routine, that the respectable brotherhood seldom trouble 
themselves further about truth, than to keep clear of the pillory. 
Knowing that Mr. Daly would probably interfere, but thinking 
that he would be thought obliged to commit the accused, he 
thought the best way was to act boldly, and therefore, despatch- 
ing a messenger to Dunmaine to procure the attendance of the 
steward, he accompanied the constable to Mr. Daly’s. 

Nothing could exceed that gentleman’s astonishment at 
Jearning that the attorney was in his house, and sought an 

- Interview with him. He desired him to be shewn into the 
steward’s office, where he shortly after joined him, and not 
concealing his displeasure at his presence, asked— 
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“To what am I to attribute your visit, sir?” 

Mr. Quill did not like the tone in which the question was 
put ; he feared Mr. Daly, well knowing how superior he was 
in intellect to the vast majority of the booby squires of Gal- 
way ; he had therefore been assiduously servile in his flattery 
at county meetings, and on the bench; but it was in-vain— 
Mr. Daly entertained the same contemptuous dislike as before ; 
nay, the feeling was enhanced by the cunning petty-fogger’s 
name appearing In the same commission with his own—so 
deeply indeed did he feel the insult of such an appointment, 
that nothing but his habitual laziness had prevented his resign- 
ing on its having taken place. 

It was therefore with more than usual lowliness that Mr. 
Quill explained, that having obtained a warrant in consequence 
of a robbery which had taken place at Dunmaine, and learned 
that the delinquent was in Mr. Daly’s house, he had come to 
request permission for the constable to do his duty. 3 

« He needs no permission from me or any one else. I pre- 
sume the party to whom you allude is Weedon. May IL ask 
what he is accused of stealing ?” 

«One of Lord Altham’s horses, sir. I am the more con- 
cerned, as I find he left the domain in young Mr. Daly’s com- 

any.” 
4 “Who must therefore be an accessary to the robbery, Mr. 
Quill. Pray why do you not obtain a warrant against him 
also ?” 

“I make no such charge, sir,” said the abashed limb of the 
law. “The young gentleman was not obliged to know how 
Weedon obtained the horse he rode.” Y 

“Tis well, sir; I will assist in investigating the charge.” 

To this Mr. Quill had nothing to object—he knew Mr. Daly’s 
dislike to magisterial business, and scarcely supposed that he 
we Se have made Weedon’s case an exception; he therefore 
said— 

“ The warrant directs that the prisoner shall be brought up 
for examination to-morrow, when we shall be most happy to 
have your assistance.” 

“J cannot consent, Mr. Quill, thata man whom I consider 
innocent shall pass the night in gaol. I will, therefore, on my 
own responsibility, hold him to bail.” . 

Defeated on every point, Mr. Quill became exasperated.— 
“ You will do as you think best, sir ; but the responsibility will 
be heavy if the culprit escapes.” 

« Pray, do not annoy yourself about that, Mr. Quill,” replied 
Mr. Daly, with a contemptuous smile, “TI really enjoy your 
having once outwitted yourself ; depend upon it the culprit, 
as you call him, shall be forthcoming—and now I have no more 
time to waste on you. I will satisfy the constable, and to-mor- 
row shall meet you and my brother magistrates at the court- 
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house, at noon, when you will be good enough to have your 
witnesses in attendance.” 

Burning with passion, Mr. Quill returned home. An hour 
afterwards, Mr. Forrester, the Dunmaine steward, was ushered 
into his office. 

“ How came you, Forrester, when I was at Dunmaine to- 
day, not to let me know that Weedon had carried off one of 
Lord Altham’s horses ?” 

“God bless me, sir!—your messenger ordered him to come 
into Galway, with all haste, and as none of his lordship’s cattle 
were at hand, | had my own saddled>for him.” ar 

Mr. Quill was’ in a fix, and he felt himself to be so; the 
_ steward’s account acquitted Weedon, and although it was an 
equivocation, was certainly a perfectly fair one. ‘The attorney 
now turned his attention to making good his retreat, as well 
as he could, from his very unpleasant situation ; after thinking 
a few minutes, he said— 

“This entirely alters the question, Forrester,—I knew not 
that he had your authority for bringing away-the horse.” 

“And if he had not,” replied his blunt subaltern, “ surely, 
sir, your orders would have justified him in riding any of my 
lord’s horses.” 

“Yes, if he had obeyed them, which he has not. All-is 
right however—you may return. You will oblige me by seeing 
that no more strangers trespass on Lord Altham’s domain—I 
am very much displeased that his orders were totally disregard- 
ed yesterday.” 

“] fancy you are,” thought the steward, “ and would be 
more so if you knew all;” but he only said, «it was not my 
fault, sir ;” and, as he had been directed, took his departure. 

Mr. Quill seldom acted without deliberation. The desire of 
getting Weedon into his hands, even for a few hours, had 
hurried him into bringing an accusation, which he could not 
substantiate, against the coachman; it was now difficult to 
withdraw it—paying a due regard to appearances, which at 

‘present he saw great need of keeping up: the result of half an 
hour’s consideration was the following letter to Mr. Daly :— 


“Dear Sir— 
“Tvam happy, at the earliest instant, to inform you 
that my charge against Weedon arose from misapprehension : 
as I now learn from Lord Altham’s steward, that he authorized 


him to take the horse from Dunmaine, which he rode last 
night. I therefore withdraw my accusation. 


“ T have, &c., H. Quit.” 


Mr. Daly and his young friends were amusing themselves 
by anticipating Quill’s appearance on the morrow, for which 
Dawkins and Bushe had determined to wait, when a servant 
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handed in Mr. Quill’s note,—on reading which, the old gentle- 
man said— 

“The fellow finds himself caught in his own trap—it would 
be glorious fun to see his struggles to get out; nevertheless, 
boys, the intelligence you have obtained is of such importance, 
that as Quill’s note frees Weedon, I think you had better start 
to-night, taking him with you to town, as you originally intend- 
ed,—meanwhile, doubt not I shall have my eyes open.” 

“TJ hope yet, Mr. Daly, to hear poor Annesley thank you 
with his own lips, for the assistance you have given us,” said 
Bushe. “ One request further, I have to make, which is, that 
should any attack be made on lady Altham, you will protect 
her.” " | 

“T shall ride over to-morrow to pay my respects. “I well 
remember how deeply I sympathized with her, poor woman, 
on the day I had the misfortune to spend at Dunmaine—al- 
though I only saw her pale, sorrowful face for. half an hour 
before dinner, in the drawing room ; for, of course, she never 
mingled with the herd which wallowed in her husband’s epicu- 
rean stye. The coach starts at eight—so you had better get 
ready. I shall always be glad to see you here; Mr. Bushe,—I 
need not say so to you, Henry.” 

In a few minutes the servants had packed their luggage, and 
after a stay of not exceeding forty-eight hours, Bushe and his 
friend were again jolting away towards the Metropolis. 


(TO BE. CONTINUED.) 
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Tune—* There’s no such girl as mine.” 


There’s no such maid as mine When she’s angry, she bangs the stoves, 
In all the wide world round— And breaks all my china so fine, 
Her hair hangs down like twine, She wears my stockings and gloves— 
And her voice has a creaking sound ; There’s no such maid as mine. 
Her eyes look behind and before, 
And quick is her ear so fine, She’s deaf as a post when I ca}]— 
She listens at every door— I might just as well have been dumb— 
There’s no such maid as mine. The more I shout and [ baw], 

The more she never willcome;__; 
And she has such innocent ways, She looks so ragged and poor, 
You’d think her a maid without guile— ‘To court her no one does incline, 
You may scold her as long as you please, ‘Tho’ she’sstill looking out at the door— 
There’s still that angel smile; O! there’s no such maid as mine. 
For each cupboard she’s got a good key, * 
And she drinks all my brandy and wine, ©! sure there never was seen 
She steals all my sugar and tea— Such a dirty and mischievous elf— 
There’s no such maid as mine, A help she never has been, 

For she only helps herself ; 

She dwaddles about the streets, Enchanting she looks in her bed, 
Retailing whatever she hears— She snores like the granting of swine, 
She gossips with all she meets, With a stocking tied round her head~. 


And sets all the folks by the ears ; -. QO! there’s no such maid as mine. 
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PART III. 

De Soulis and Wasga arrived at the encampment only in 
_ time to see it taken possession of by a large band of strange 
_ Indians, whose terrific cries, and wild demonstrations of joy 

at the success of their surprise, for a moment petrified the young 
men to the spot which they had reached, situated within a few 
yards of the lodge formerly occupied by De Soulis. 7 

“Is the the pale-face ready to die the death of the Franc?” 
enquired the young warrior, crouching low, and drawing his 
companion down with him, to prevent the flames, which now 
began to arise from numerous points of the village, from re- 
vealing them to their enemies. 

De Soulis made no reply, but throwing his mantle from his 
shoulders, he drew his hanger, and at once sprang down the 
declivity towards the lodge of the war chief, which in a few 
moments he reached. At its entrance he encountered two 
savages in the act of bearing away such articles as had come 
within their reach, while they were employed in firing the 
fabric. With one of these he immediately became engaged, 
and who, with a tremendous swing of his war-club, would have 
beaten him at once to the ground, had not Wasga intervened 
to ward off the blow, and brain the savage with a single sweep 
of his arm. The remaining Indian fled from before them, 
making the air resound with those peculiar cries only uttered 
by the red man when in extremity of danger, and whieh 
Wasga knew would soon bring numbers to his assistance. 

“The war-chief’s daughter—haste—haste—while Wasga 
will remain to guard the entrance; Nita can convey her by the 
secret door,” ejaculated the young warrior, and De Soulis, fol- 
lowing his injunctions at once, made his way to the apartment 
of Ominee. Calling her name, he in vain sought her out 
where but late he had left her, and although the lamp still re- 
mained lighted, and everything the same as when he was last 
there, she for whose safety his feelings grew into an agony of 
excitement, could no where be found. Leaning against the 
side of the partition, he endeavored to collect his thoughts suf- 
ficiently to enable him to divine in what way he was next to 
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act, when he was suddenly startled by the appearance of Mas- 
cawa, who rushed headlong past him, evidently intent on the 
same mission as himself—the safety of Ominee. m 

“Thou here, dog of the pale-faces ?” he cried, hastily ad- 
vancing, when his eyes encountered De Soulis. ‘“ Where hast 
thou conveyed the daughter of the war-chief, traitor, allied to 
the Mohawks?” he continued, raising and poising his toma- 
hawk for the fatal cast. 

“ Back—or thou diest, reptile,” muttered De Soulis through 
his clenched teeth, while he raised one of the pistols in the act 
of firing. Wasga now pressed forward between them with 
an ejaculation of anger, and casting one glance around the 
apartment, he perceived that their search had been vain.— 
Acting on the instant, he cried—* here has been no Mohawk 
—the war-chief’s daughter has fled—our friends require our 
aid in the wood. Will the pale-face and: Mascawa stay to 
settle their quarrel at the death-fires of their enemies?” and 
he opened the secret outlet, through which Mascawa and De 
Soulis mutely passed without further delay. The war-shouts 
from the wood now approached so near, that the attention of 
the band which had attacked the village was directed towards 
them. The hostile warriors began to withdraw from the 
scene of plunder and burning, to assume a position near the 
verge of the wood towards which the Knisteneaux party were 
evidently being borne back. The light from the burning lodges 
had now become so widely spread, as to enable all their move- 
ments to be discovered by De Soulis and the two young war- 
riors ; and they, at the instigation of Mascawa, who seemed 
to have forgotten his late imputations on the good faith of the 
Frenchman, prepared to take advantage of the circumstance. 
Concealing themselves in the long grass which abounded along 
the acclivity, they approached silently the ambuscade which 
was being formed for the reception of the retiring Knisteneaux. 


“Can the pale-face command his weapons of thunder to 
speak in the night time?” enquired Mascawa, in the ear of De 
Soulis, while they lay crouching along the ground in the im- 
mediate rear of the ambuscade. | 

“ He can—and their voice is more terrible than when the 
light of the great spirit shines on the river,” replied Wasga, by 
whom the question had been heard. ‘« Did Mascawa not hear 
the sound of Nita’s Pitheuseu, when the warriors of the tribe 
were in pursuit of Nita ?” 

“ He did—but he thought the great medicine man of the 
Mohawks had stolen the thunder of the pale-faces to attempt to 
terrify the Knisteneaux warriors. He heard it but once, and 
why was this, if it belonged to the pale-face?” enquired Mas- 
cawa, still in doubt. 

“ Because Nita was too much hated by the friends of the 
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war-chief, to engage with their enemies,” replied De Soulis, in 
a tone of asperity. 

“And will the pale-face now lead the friends of the war- 
chief to victory over their enemies, with his weapons of thun- 
der?” enquired Mascawa, in a subdued manner. 

“ For Ominee—and to convince them how unjust the red 
man has been to the stranger,” replied De Soulis—upon 
recelving which assurance, the young men prepared to ap- 
proach nearer to where their enemies were concealed, They 
could now perceive the stragglers from the burning village 
approaching the line which had been formed for the ambush, 
_ along which they would drop into the long grass, and be no 
~ more seen. 

“J hear the voice of the war-chief—he is leading back his 
warriors to die by the wigwams of his tribe—the pale-face 
can save him,” whispered Mascawa, still doubtful of the fidelity 
of De Soulis. 

“ And will, for the sake of his daughter,” replied the French- 
man, with the same pertinacious remembrance of the wrongs 
with which he had been visited. 

The sounds of conflict now approached so near that De 
Soulis sprang to his feet with the intention of commencing that ° 
diversion in favor of the war-chief, which the difficulties of 
his situation demanded. Y 

Iire he could unsling his carrabine from his shoulder, he was 
again seized by Wasga and Mascawa, and drawn down within 
the shelter of the long grass, and well for his safety that his 
ardor was in this way restrained, for an arrow. sped sharply 
past his ear as he again betook himself to his shelter, which 
would have proved fatal to him, had it not been for the pre- 
caution of his companions. This missile had been discharged 
by some unseen bowman behind them, who had evidently 
been closely following them, and on this discovery been made, 
the two young Indians endeavored to evade the observation 
of the lurker, by withdrawing De Soulis to a clump of trees 
not far to-one side of where they had taken their station, The 
precaution, however, came too late; and while they were in 
the act of creeping stealthily through the tangled furze to reach 
this spot, they heard the peculiar cry of alarm, usually given 
by the savages, proceeding from their rear, and at the same 
time they saw between them and the light of the burning 
village, the heads of four or five of their enemies raised above 
the herbage for an instant, and as quickly withdrawn, so that 
they had no reason to doubt that all their movements were 
being watched, and that their most imminent danger lay in 
that quarter. The cry had moreover excited the attention of 
those in front of them, and a movement took place by which 
a part of the line of the ambuscade was changed, and a portion 
of one of the flanks had been detached to sweep that part of 
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the. field where they were concealed. The sounds of conflict 
from the wood were now more distinctly heard, and scattering 
bands of the Knisteneaux were soon seen flying from before 
their enemies, and bursting from parts of the wood into the 
cleared spaces on the brow of the acclivity. Cries of conster- 
nation were heard from them when they beheld their burning 
village, and they appeared thrown into inextricable confusion 
by an event so sudden and unlooked for. Presently a large 
body of men also appeared withdrawing from the wood, as if 
borne back by a superior force, and one look of De Soulis 
convinced him that this was the moment for him to lend his aid, 
if he wished to do any service to the father of Ominee against 
the enemies that were encompassing him on every side. This 
appeared also to be the opinion of Wasga and Mascawa, who 
immediately started to their feet, and commenced uttering a 
succession of the most fearful cries, at the same time that they 
set forward at full speed in the direction of their friends, De 
Soulis was left slightly behind by them while preparing his 
gun and pistols for immediate use, and ere he regained their 
side, they were flourishing their war-axes in the very centre of 
their enemies, who had now arisen as one man from their 
ambuscade, to meet this new force, which had surprised them 
into a betrayal of their position, before the party of the war- 
chief had come fairly within their grasp. Surrounded by 
numerous enemies, and borne back to the ground by the con- 
vulsive spring of a warrior who had been struck by the axe of 
Mascawa, the Frenchman had no time to use his fire-arms ere 
his enemies were driven from about him, and he found himself 
borne along by the living tide of men that surrounded the war- 
chief, down to the outskirts of the flaming village. Herea 
stand was attempted to be made in that singular manner 
adopted by the Indian while panic-stricken, and which con- 
sisted in surrounding their chief in a dense body, like the 
young of the partridge fleeing to the overshadowing wings of 
their natural guardian, against the impending swoop of the 
circling hawk. 

The arrows of the Mohawks began now to do fearful ex- 
ecution in the solid mass of beings clustering around the 
war-chief, and De Soulis found many struck to death by their 
shafts, in his immediate vicinity, before he had collected his 
thoughts sufficiently to take any part in the contest with his 
fire-arms. In making his way out of the press of men by 
which he had been borne along, he unexpectedly came in 
contact with the war-chief, who was surrounded by the Big 
Buffalo, and other noted chiefs, whose reverence for his rank, 
and regard for his safety, prevented them from leaving his side 
for an instant, although their presence among their followers 
would have been a a more effectual mode of ensuring his 
safe retreat. : 3 

F 
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“The hound of the pale-faces !—has he come to mock those 
whose ruin his treachery has accomplished ?” shouted the Bi 
Buffalo, on observing him, and wielding over the head of the 
Frenchman an enormous war-club, already dyed with the blood 
of many of his foes, The hanger of De Soulis flashed one 
moment in the lurid light, as he threw himself back in a defen- 
sive posture, but he was prevented plunging his weapon into 
the exposed breast of the savage, by the interference of the 
war-chief. 

‘My brother-in-law comes in time to save his friend, and 
show himself a warrior. Why does he not terrify the enemies 
of the war-chief, by turning against them the lightning and 
thunder which he holds in his hand ?” ejaculated the chief, in 
a deprecatory tone, confronting De Soulis, and glancing upon 
him with a look of intense anxiety and dread lest the French- 
man should refuse to lend them his assistance. 


‘‘For thy sake, and her already in their power, will Nita 
show the war-chief’s enemies the way in which the pele-face 
wars,” replied De Soulis, moving fast through the throng, fol- 
lowed by the war-chief, until he had regained the outside of 
the circle. Stepping a few paces forward until his form could 
be distinctly seen by the enemy in front, he discharged his 
carrabine directly at a crowd of them, while they were in the 
act of precipitating themselves upon him, and drawing his pis- 
tols, he rushed towards them, shouting the war-cry of the 
Knisteneaux, and letting off his pistols at intervals, The shock 
was instantaneous on the hostile band, among whom the flash 
and report of fire-arms, coupled with the deadly effect of the 
missiles propelled from them, could be accounted for in no way 
save by the direct agency of the Great Spirit,—although they 
had become partially accustomed to them in their communi- 
cations with the English Colonists on the Atlantic, An inter- 
val of silence ensued on all sides, during which DeSoulis threw 
himself in the long grass, and. re-loaded_ hastily his fire-arms. 
Again arising, he bounded towards the position occupied by 
the Mohawks, and at the echoing sound of his carabine, the 
whole mass arose in confusion and fled with cries of fear and 
astonishment to gain the shelter of the wood. 


‘«‘ Now, braves of the Knisteneaux, bring forth your women 
to pursue the plunderers of your homes—they at least will not 
dread. the Mohawk slaves,” cried De Soulis, in a voice to be 
heard by all, while he wielded his hanger above his head, and 
pointed towards the flying enemy. ‘The band of Knisteneaux 
appeared equally subdued, by fear, with the Mohawks, and re- 
mained for a time immovable. At length all eyes were turned 
in the direction of De Soulis, towards whom had glided, unseen 
by apy the daughter of the war-chief, and took her station by 
his side. 
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“Thou here, Ominee !—I sought thee in vain, and deemed 
thee the captive of the Mohawks,” cried De Soulis, advancing 
to meet her with uncontrollable joy ; but she repelled his ad- 


vances, and with an eye flashing with excitement, glanced for 


an instant on the retreating enemy, and then on her own tribe, 
whe remained inactive, notwithstanding the favorable oppor- 
tunity afforded them for retaliating on their invaders. —Hastily 
snatching one of the pistols of De Soulis from his girdle, 
she pointed it towards the Mohawks, and witha clear, sarcas- 
tic voice, cried —* On—on—Sagatahas and children—will ye 
allow the pale-face brave to do battle for ye alone !—shall he 
whom ye would have destroyed in your envy, be the sole pro- 
tector of the Knisteneaux’ wives and daughters ?” 


The tones of her voice were distinctly heard by the band of 
warriors, and stung to action by her taunts, with one accord 
they set forward after the Mohawks, with such weapons as 
they then had, making their wild and franctic cries to echo and 
re-echo from bank to bank of the broad, placid river. In front 
of all dashed the Freachman, closely followed by Wasga and 
Mascawa; but so widely spread had become the panic among 
the Mohawks, that with the exception of some few whose 
wounds prevented them making the same speed as their com- 
panions, in retiring to their canoes, very few of that warlike 
tribe, which from time immemorial had been the scourge of 
the Indians of Canada, fell victims in the pursuit. 


PART IV. 


4On the morrow after the battle, a Council was called by the 
war-chief, for the purpose of deciding whether the encampment 


was to be broken up, and a movement made towards the ~ 


country of the friendly tribes below. De Soulis had not been 
seen since his return from the pursuit on the previous evening. 
His lodge was vacant, and although the war-chief and the 


leading dignitaries of the tribe had sent out their runners in 


different directions, for the purpose of obtaining his attendance 
at their consultations, on account of the important services he 
had rendered to them, yet all had returned unsuccessful from 
the search, and the only information that could be obtained 
regarding his movements, was, that he had been seen standing 
on the strand of the island after their enemies had been beaten 
off, and that Wasga, his tried friend, had been discovered in a 
canoe, shortly afterwards, moving away in that direction.— 
Wasga was sitting in the council, but the canoe was still miss- 
ing. On these facts becoming known, the war-chief interro- 
gated the young warrior on the subject, but received none but 
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evasive replies. It was at length decided on that the tribe 
should repair down the river to the islands adjacent to the 
post of the Frenchmen, where their friends from the Ottawa 
could be informed of what had occurred, and be enabled to 
render them assistance should the Mohawks continue their 
incursions. The Big Buffalo still remained the inexorable 
enemy of De Soulis, and failed not to impute cowardice as the 
moving cause of his withdrawal at. that time from them, but 
he had but few to encourage him in this course, so recent and 
important had been the services rendered by the pale-face. 
The river was slightly rippled by the prevailing summer 
wind of the vale of the St. Lawrence, the soft and balmy south, 
or the “Sawena-woon-thoutine” of the red man; and gay 
and resplendent over the far looming waters shone the nu- 
merous fleet of canoes, constructed of white and yellow birchen 
bark, which the Knisteneaux war-chief led that. morning to- 
wards their destination below. Deeply laden as were some 
of the barks with the numerous women and children of the 
tribe, yet so admirable was the construction of their canoes, 
(which continue now to be re-modelled after the same fa- 
shion as then, and will ever be so constructed in all probability, 
so long as a single red man remains to perpetuate, in this res- 
pect, the inimitable handicraft of his ancestors,}) and so well 
accustomed were even the softer sex, and the very children, 
to their management, in which they all took a part, that they 
glided down the current with the velocity of the wind-scud 
which played around and before them. On the evening of the 
day they arrived at the Ourana, the first of that cluster of 
islands at the head of the long rapids, and immediately opposite 
to the small island on which the station of the Frenchmen had 
been established, which they had designated by the title of 
‘Isle Royale,” a name which it preserved until General Am- 
herst destroyed its fort, in 1759, after which the romantic and 
imaginative appellative of “ Chimney Island” was conferred 
upon it, and by which it is now, generally known. The first 
duty of the war-chief was to urge his canoe across the héad- 
long current to Isle Royale, in quest of his friend, the French- 
man, to whom he had felt under still greater obligations, since 
the effective aid he had rendered him in his battle with the 
Mohawks. He was accompanied by Ominee, though with a 
reluctance which scarcely yielded to the urgent commands of 
her father ; but on their arrival at the post, they found it unin- 
habited, and the main entrance to the rude stockade, surround- 
ing the block-house, strongly chained and locked in the same 
way in which it had probably been left by De Soulis. _ 
“The pale-face is not here—the war-chief is disappointed, 
and will return,” said the chief, taking the direction of his 
canoe at the foot of the small island. Ominee remained after 
him for a brief period, and gazed with a look of anxiety at the 
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abode of her lover, unable to account for his absence, and 

fearful lest he had fallen into the hands of their dread enemies 

the Mohawks. While leaning against the stockade near the 

‘gateway, absorbed by those painful reflections, she was startled 

by a noise behind her, and on turning, she found herself sud- 

denly seized by two powerful Indians, and instantly conveyed 

within the stockade, through an opening which had previously 

been made by the removal of one of the palisades. She was 

effectually prevented from giving the alarm to her father, by 

having a mantle cast over her head, and held closely by one of 

her captors, while she was being transported to the interior of 

the block-house. When the covering was removed from her 

face, she found herself in the midst of a numerous band of 

warriors, crouched for concealment on the basement story of 
the building, who set up a general murmur of satisfaction on 
her appearance, which was immediately stilled by the com- 

mand of a tall warrior who exercised the influence of a chief 
among them, and who came forward to meet Ominee, with a 

waive of his hand to his subordinates to retire. After gazing” 
upon her some few moments, with a smile of gratification, he 

at length spoke. 

“The Knisteneaux maiden is welcome to the lodge of the 
Mohawk warrior. Mouswa will take her to his own country, 
when he chastises her tribe for holding alliance with the perfi- 
dious pale-face. She shall be the wife of Mouswa,” continued 
the chief, still regarding with admiration the surpassing beauty 
of the maiden. : 

Ominee looked affrighted around her with that confusion 
which the suddenness of her capture, and her fearful position 
amongst such enemies, would have inspired in the breast of 
the greatest warrior of her tribe. She scarcely heard the 
words addressed to her by the Mohawk warrior, and at length, 
when she came to understand his intentions towards her, the 
native pride and dignity of her lofty spirit came to her aid, 
despite the frowning countenances of those about her. - 

“ The Knisteneaux daughters never wed the thieves of the 
snake land. The war-chief of the Knisteneaux will tread the 
serpent’s head under his feet, and the pale-face warrior will 
fright them, like the timid fawn, with the thunder and fire of his 
weapons of war,” she scornfully replied, turning away from 
him with a supreme disdain flashing from her angry eye, and 
speaking in every feature of her flushed countenance. by 

The chief’s attention was here diverted for a moment from 
her, by one of his followers who had entered the block-house 
from without, and communicated with himin a low tone, yet 
not without being overheard by Ominee. She’ glanced fur- 
tively around the room, and remarked the situation of the stair 
which led to the story above. With the flight of a bird she 
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bounded past the group of dark warriors on either side, and 
sped up the stair. Rushing to one of the narrow loop-holes 
which the French builders had left for their protection, in case 
of their being driven to a defence of their station, she shouted 
wildly to her father to make his escape, that the Mohawks 
were near him, and she in their power. She heard the rush 
of men from below, and the next moment she saw her father 
fleeing towards the foot of the island, he having returned to 
ascertain the reason of her delay, pursued by a number of his 
enemies with upraised tomahawks. Finding himself too closely 
beset to admit of his launching his canoe, the chief plunged 
into the water amid a flight of arrows, and was at once borne 
away by the current out of the sight of his pursuers, whose 
shouts of disappointment reached the Ourana island, where his 
tribe were encamped. Finding that their presence in the 
_ block-house had in this way become known, the Mohawk chief, 
Mouswa, immediately caused several canoes to be brought 
forth from within, and leading the way in one of them, he 
set out down the stream in pursuit of the chief, followed by 
such of the Mohawks as were nearest at hand, in the other 
canoes. ; 

The war-chief allowed himself to float down with the stream 
until far beyond an arrow’s flight, when rising to the surface, 
he shouted his defiance at the Mohawks, and echoed the war- 
ery of his tribe, until he had the satisfaction of perceiving all 
his friends fully aware of his situation, and launching their 
canoes to come to his aid. The Mohawks were, however, now 
on the water, and, owing to the set of the current, had much 
the advantage of them in the struggle to reach the war-chief. 
The war-chief soon became aware that the enemies with whom 
he had to contend were not likely easily to be thrown off, by 
any expedient he might adopt to prolong the time of his capture 
or death. One of the canoes forthwith came within bow-shot 
of him above, and perceiving the Mohawk warrior preparing 
to discharge an arrow at him, he again dived beneath the sur- 
face, but instead of following the stream downward, he endea- 
vored to stem it with all his strength, that his enemies might 
pass below him, and thereby increase his chances of escape. 
When he again arose to the surface, he had the satisfaction of 
perceiving that his ruse had fully succeeded, and that the 
three canoes had passed below him so far, that he was for the 
time out of reach of their missiles. Exerting all his strength, 
with a strong arm he now directed his course across the swell- 
ing tide towards the northern shore. While this was trans- 
piring, Ominee was left to herself in the upper part of the 
block-house, from whence she looked with trembling and agony 
upon the whole scene. The Mohawks had quite deserted the 
building, and were clustering upon the shore in the act of 
embarking in their canoes to rescue their chief from the strong 
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force threatening him from the Ourana. Ominee, on perceiv- 
ing the expedient which her father had adopted, to evade the 
imminent danger which threatened him, began to entertain 
hopes that she herself might be enabled to effect her escape in 
the confusion which prevailed, and she accordingly glided 
lightly down the stair, and out of the open door, unperceived. 
Fearful of attracting attention, she avoided escaping from the 
palisade where the pickets had been withdrawn, and sought 
to effect her purpose on the opposite side. By the cross timbers 
which aided in the support of the line of defence, she gained 
the top with facility, and with the aid of her mantle, which she 
hastily fastened to the pointed upright posts, she descended to 
the ground unharmed. Great was her joy, in passing through 
a thicket of alders towards the southern shore of the island, in 
finding that her escape had been entirely unnoticed, and she 
there continued until the shouts of the Mohawks led her to 
believe that they had all. embarked on the river. Pursuing 
her way to the lowermost point of the island, she gained a 
station where unseen she might observe all that was passing. 
The cries from the river continued, and on casting her eyes in 
the direction where she last saw her father, great was her 
joy in finding that one of the canoes, in which she was certain 
she recognised the forms of Mascawa and Wasga, had suc- 
ceeded in picking up the war-chief, and was now turning 
towards the Ourana. 

“Ah! the war-chief is no longer himself, thus to leave his 
daughter, with the Mohawks before him, on the river of his 


fathers,” sighed the maiden, when she saw them retiring; and | 


higher still her indignation arose, when she also observed the 
whole of the Knisteneaux canoes turning from their enemies, 
‘and also making their way back to the Ourana. The Mohawks 
at the same moment raised a cry of derision, but contented 
themselves with this manifestation of their valor, instead of 
pursuing the war-chief’s party back to their island, and enterin 
into a strife where the victory would be more than doubtful, 
with double their own numbers against them. They also 
began to make their way back to the island which they had 
held, and Ominee had ample time to reflect on the course which 
she should pursue for her own safety, while they were toiling 
by slow degrees up the strong current which they had to 
encounter. i 

While she reflected on the certainty of her a ain falling: 


into the hands of the Mohawks, through the indifference of 


her tribe to her fate, she could not but recall the image of the 
chivalrous Frenchman who had but a short period before saved 
herself and her father from this same enemy, and bitter were 
her feelings when she could not account for his absence | 


other way, except through the ingratitude with which all his 
services and hazards on her account had beéy, met.) ar ® 
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‘¢ Were Nita here, the daughter of the Knisteneaux war-chief 
would not want a defender in her hour of danger,” she mur- 
mured, as the foremost canoes of the Mohawks had regained 
the eddy below, and were now leisurely approaching. While 
the words were being uttered, she turned her head, and there 
before her, crouching in the same thicket in which she herself 
was concealed, she saw the form of De Soulis, his whole at- 
tention seemingly directed towards the approaching enemy.— 
In an instant she had arisen and fled to him with a ery of joy 
that was heard by the advancing enemy. 


‘Qminee ! and in this place !” cried the Frenchman, starting 
to his feet, and receiving her in his arms, as she almost fell to 
the ground in the tumult of her emotions on seeing him, and 


i oo that where he was, there would there be safety for 


“her, so long as life remained to him. Ere she could explain to 


~ him the particulars of what had occurred to her, the Mohawks 


had approached so near as to render any further stay in their 
then exposed situation, to the last degree unsafe ; and Ominee, 
after casting a glance at the approaching canoes, turned with 
a look of anxiety on her lover, and remained silent. 

«The daughter of the war-chief would know what Nita is 
to do? Has she not confidence in him to extricate her from 
this danger 7” enquired he, regarding her calmly, and without 
any show of uneasiness or excitement in his lineaments. 

“The war-chief’s daughter will share the fate of Nita, what- 
ever it may be,” replied the maiden, hesitatingly. 

« And that fate shall yet be a happy one, Ominee, despite 


' the Mohawks, or his enemies among your own kindred,” said 


De Soulis, looking once more out on the advancing canoes, 
some of which were on the point of landing, and after having 
waited until their intention again to occupy the block-house 
became evident, he took the hand of Ominee and withdrew 
her still further into the thicket, until they came to a spot 
where the interwoven branches became to all appearance, im- 


- penetrable. Skirting this chevaux de frize to the left, they at 


length came to a large rock, behind which the brushwood and 
briers offered an effective screen toa trap-door, covered with 
drift-wood.and gravel, which De Soulis proceeded at once to 
raise, and down which he passed with Ominee, suffering it to 
fall and regain its place so soonas they had entered the narrow 
cavern beneath. The passage had been in part formed by 
nature, and partly by art,—a range of rocks which followed 
the embankment of the river, being on one side, and through 
the interstices of which#a view could be gained of the eastern 
shore, and the broad belt of water between ; but the Mohawks 
“were advancing on the other side of the island, and De Soulis 


nee no means of ascertaining their movements from _ his 
place of concealment. 
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“The Mohawks will discover the cave of Nita—they are 
even now on his trail in the thicket, and will soon be upon 
him. The war-chief’s daughter does not see him armed with 
his weapons of war,” said Ominee, evidently placing more 
confidence in the fire-arms of the pale face, than his capacity 
of outwitting the Indian by any attempt at concealment.— 
De Soulis, in listening intently, became aware, that what the 
maiden had stated was too true, for he could distinctly hear the 
stealthy: feet of his enemies over head, and had no doubt of 
their being enabled to discover his retreat, did not the evening 
prevent them, which was now drawing to aclose. He there- 
fore took the hand of Ominee, and hurried her along the 
covered way,until they arrived at a large apartment which 
appeared to her to be directly under the block. house. The 
tread of numerous.fect shortly afterwards on the floor above, 
convinced her that this was the case, and it became evident to 
her that this was a secret passage of escape prepared by the 
adventurers at the time of the erection of the building, of which 
the pale-face had availed himself for her protection. The 
warriors seemed now to be assembling above, and with a 
strong reliance on the valor of her lover, and the efficacy of 
his terrible war-implements, Ominee could not but shudder at 
the awful proxmity of such an overwhelming force of infuriated 
enemies, and gave evidence of her dread by grasping more 
closely the hand which she held. De Soulis re-assured her in 
every way in his power, but at the same time kept his atten- 
tion momentarily directed to the passage through which they 
had come, as the point from whence the greatest danger was to 
be anticipated. Ere long, however, he became convinced that 
the search had been discontinued, and he then applied himself 
to the task of ascertaining the designs of the enemy. He 
learned from the directions of the leading chief, which he 
managed to overhear, that it was their intention to hold the 
block house until reinforced by their friends from above, and it 
became evident to him from this, that they formed no part of 
the force which had been dispersed at the Knisteneaux village, 
and were not aware of the retreat of that body. Shaping his 
plans accordingly, at the nightfall, he imparted to Ominee his. 
intention of endeavoring to communicate. with her father.— 
She would-have accompanied him, but he urged upon her the 
necessity of her remaining concealed, lest their movements 
should be discovered ; and leading her to the extremity of the 
passage where all sound of their terrible enemy might be shut 
out, he again re-assured her of his speedy return, and imme- 
diately proceeded to raise the trap, and took his departure.— 
Ominee had become aware of his having now assumed his 
war-weapons, so dreadful to the Mohawks, and had no doubt 
of his ability fully to protect. himself against any of their 
attacks. She remained seated at one of the apertures between 
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the rocks, which formed one side of the cavern, intently watch- 
ing the moon as it arose above the trees of the distant forest, 
and began to shed its silver sparkles over the intervening 
water, when her attention was at once fixed upon the figure of 
aman which passed before the broad belt of light, and the 
place she occupied, who was evidently making his way with 
great caution from the lower end of the island towards the 
stockade. Continuing to regard the spot he occupied with 
intense interest, she saw him joined by another figure, and 
again by another, and by a fourth and a fifth. Her feelings 
now became intensely excited with doubts and misgivings as 
to her own safety, and that of De Soulis, having every reason 
to believe that the Mohawks were still abroad, and probably 
in search of her, knowing her to be still on the island. To 
relieve her mind from the agonised emotions which oppressed 
her to the earth, she arose, and made her way silently towards 
the vault underneath the block-house. She had scarcely had 
time to seat herself on a block of timber, and to recover herself 
slightly from the strange terror that had seized upon her, when 
she became aware that she was not alone in the dismal cham- 
ber. She distinctly heard the footsteps of more than one per- 
son on the rocky floor, betrayed by the grinding of the gravelly 
particles beneath their tread, though she could readily ascertain 
that they were aiming at secrecy and silence. She sat with- 
out the power of motion, expecting every moment again to 
fall into the hands of the ruthless chief from whom she had 
escaped, when, how great was her astonishment to hear her 
name syllabled In a low tone, but yet in the well remembered 
accents of her lover. Starting forward, she threw herself upon 
the ground, in the wild delirium of her joy, from whence she 
was immediately raised by De Soulis, who hurriedly explained 
to her that the vault was then being occupied by her tribe, 
whom he had encountered on the river, intent on making a 
night attack on the position of the Mohawks, and that he had 
returned with them. 

«My father! where is tie ?” enquired she hastily. 

“The war-chief is by the side of his daughter, for whose 
rescue he has come, and to punish the Mohawks, as he before 
has done,” replied that magniloquent worthy, approaching his 
daughter, and receiving her caresses, while he held in either 
hand a tomahawk and tremendous war-club. 

« And is it here that the war-chief intends to meet his ene- 
mies ?” enquired she, regaining her wonted presence of mind, 
and anxious for the fame of her father. 

“The Mohawks are rats—and in this way must they be 
encountered, that none of them may escape,” replied the chief, 
when De Soulis enjoined silence upon him, and straightway 
proceeded to conduct Ominee out from the vault to the cavern 
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at the end of the coveréd-way, and finally left her there, after 
communicating with Wasga, who had remained at the trap. 
and who at once repaired through it to the open air, to convey 
the commands which he had received to those who were be- 
leaguering the station without. 

In the hurried movements of De Soulis, Omince could per- 
ceive that he was highly excited, and partaking in the feelings 
which the eve of a struggle, so desperate as theirs would pro- 
bably be, could not but induce,—she remained only a few 
'moments in the cavern, and then hastily returned unperceived 


to the door of the vault, in which were congregated the leading | 


warriors of the tribe. She now saw plainly, by the aid of a 
flambeau of pine which De Soulis held in his hand, that the 
warriors were clearing away the refuse from a passage which 
led directly to the story above. When this had been accom- 
plished, they remained silent for a time, until the signal ap- 
peared to have been given for the attack from without. Deep 
under the surface as the passage was, the maiden could yet 
hear the reverberations of war-cries in all quarters above her, 
and the instantaneous rush and shouts of men in the room over 
head. At this moment De Soulis was standing on the steps of 
the passage, holding the flambeau, when she saw-him felled to 
the ground by a blow from behind, and his light extinguished 
in the fall. This appeared to be no impediment to the course 
of the war-chief and his party, who, with one simultaneous 
shout, made their way with headlong speed upward into the 
' room above, through the trap which had been left for the pur- 
pose of communication. Ominee saw no more, but faltering 
forward, she threw herself upon the body of her lover, and 
became insensible to all further occurrences. on that hideous 
night. 


PART V. 


“ ts 


“This broken tale was all we knew 
Of her he loved, or him he slew.” 


wie 


Morning on the St. Lawrence !| A morn in summer on the 


mighty Cadaracqui ! The brimming. waters shone gladly be- 
neath the crimson flashes of the full ted sun, which ever shines 
with redoubled lustre when coming up above the distant 
mountains of the Horocon, and the dewy waving tree-tops, to 
shimmer his gladsome freckles around the crisping eddies of 
Isle Royale,—the south wind came, as it now fans the cheek 
of the solitary fisher, anchored in his light chaloupe, behind the 
point of the Ourana,—the sweet sky of the Mediterranean was 
_ above, and the green, deep forest around, and all was joy and 
repose. 
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From the sloping beach of Isle: Royale, a light canoe is 
thrust out upon the foaming river, in which are two beings with 
light hearts, and joyous countenances, one of whom seizes the 
paddle, and gracefully commences urging the bark against the 
stream ; the other is seated in the bow with her face turned 
towards her companion, dimpling all over with smiles, while 
the air rings with her Joyous laugh at his efforts to conquer the 
swift flowing tide, 

“Take care, Ferdinand! you will drown your young wife, 
and then we will have nothing but sighs, and the discharging 
of pistols ot a head in which it would be a good shot to find 
any brains. Ah! Ferdinand—you had better give the paddle 
to your wife—you know she saved you from the Matchi Mo- 
nedo before. Ah! Ferdinand—Ferdinand,” cried a wild young 
man from the shore, who, with a suinber of his companions, 
stood laughing at the efforts of him in the canoe, 

De Soulis, “for it was he, replied ina bantering tone, still 
continuing his exertions until he had gained the smooth water 
above, when he arose in his canoe and swung his plumed hat 
in triumph towards his companions, his wife laughing immo- 
derately the while. 

“Ah! Ferdinand—Ferdinand—give my love to your father- 
in-law, and tell him J want him to get me a wife who will 
save my life from the Matchi Monedo. Ah! Ferdinand—the 
Big Buffalo will be on your trail—take care of the Mohawks 
on the Fishing Islands, Ferdinand,” continued the young ad- 
venturer, from the shore, amidst the laughter of his companions. 


De Soulis remained joyous under i jibes of his comrade, 
but at the mention of the Big Buffalo, all the hilarity of! his 
companion disappeared. 


“ You smile no longer, Ominee, why so suddenly changed 2” 
enquired De Soulis of his wife, when he had again taken his 
seat, and was quietly ures along his canoe up the centre of 
the stream. 

“ Nita is aware that the name of the Big Buffalo is disagree- 
able to Ominee, since the night he aimed his war-club at Nita, 
when about to aid her father in vanquishing the Mohawks,” 
replied the daughter of the war-chief. 

“He is a se whom I will spurn the first opportunity, 
Ominee, for the foul blow he gave me; yet, why think of him 
now when we are moving upward to the great feast of the war- 
chief, where all are expected to bring joy ?” returned De 
Soulis, cheerfully. 

“The war-chief’s daughter misdoubts him still, and dreads 
his enmity,” she replied musingly. 

“When Nita left the Fishing Islands, after the defeat of the 
Mohawks, in anger at the tr eatment he had received, he 
grieved less at parting even from Ominee, than’ in leaving 
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without having first inflicted punishment on the treacherous - 
chief; and when he found his lodge at lIsle Royale in the 
occupation of the Mohawks, he felt it less contaminated by 
such enemies, than afterwards by his presence, on the night 
when the war-chief attacked and slew them. The blow he 
then gave Nita must yet be atoned for, but this ought not to 
be a subject of sorrow with the war-chief’s daughter,” re- 
plied he. | 

“ The wife of Nita has no feeling but for his safety. The 
treacherous chief is separated from her tribe by her father’s 
command—he is seen often on the river, and may yet work 
evil to Nita,” she continued. 

“Ta! Nita will rejoice to meet him, and would go far to 
gain the opportunity,” said De Soulis, with a slight frown, but 
changin’ the subject, he again became merry and light-hearted, 
gradually leading the mind of Ominee away to the theme of 
their intended visit to the home of her tribe among the islands, 
and to the expected gala days there to be enjoyed, until all 
sign of care and uneasiness was banished from her counte- 
nance. De Soulis was dressed in the gay, fanciful attire of 
the Indians, whose made of life he had partially adopted, and 
on this day one of his companions had playfully suspended 
from his neck, with other ornaments, one of those small silver- 
cased mirrors such as he had worn on his first appearance at 
the Knisteneaux village. Continuing to converse with Ominee, 
he had now succeeded in reaching that part of the river oppo- 
site the first of the Thousand Islands, and over against the 
rocky parapet on the northern shore. At the suggestion of 
Ominee, he made for these rocks that she might obtain some 
flowers which hung drooping from the crevices in extraordi- 
nary laxuriance. While urging along his canoe at their base, 
he was startled by a scream from Ominee, whose eyes were 
directed above, and on looking upward, he saw the form of 
the Big Buffalo poised beside a tree which grew in the inter- 
stices. The malignant chief next bounded to the top of the 
height, and drawing an arrow from his belt, he, with the 
quickness of thought, discharged it full at the breast of the — 
Frenchman. The dart struck De Soulis, but the silver mirror 
which had been the origin of ali the deadly annimosity of the 
chief, warded off the heavy flint point, through the interven- 
tion of which his life was saved, although his arm was wounded 
as the missile glanced away. De Soulis had sufficient presence 
of mind to raise his gun ere the chief coyld discharge another 
arrow, and his life was again saved in this way in all proba- 
bility, for his assailant, upon sceing his fire-arms, immediately 
retired beyond view, witha cry of fierce rancor and disap- 
pointment. : | 

Ominee had now assumed a paddle and shot the canoe away 
from the rocks, so as to be beyond the reach of the savage’s 
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weapons, and De Soulis, after reflecting a moment, and bri- 
dling his feelings with a strong effort, again began to urge his 
bark against the current. The cheek of his wife wore a deadly 
pallor, and she leaned her head on the side of the canoe for 
support. After gaining a few hundred yards, De Soulis again 
approached the shore, and when within reach, he swung the 
bow out into the stream, and leaped upon the strand with his 
carabine. | 

“ The wife of Nita will remain.” he muttered between his- 
clenched teeth, and strode into the wood. 

In a brief space, the war-chief’s daughter heard the report 
of fire-arms on the brow of the height below—then the sup- 
pressed shouts of men came to her ear, as when engaged in 
mortal conflict—but soon all was still. 

A sickness of the heart came over her, and her head drooped 
upon her bosom. “Nita!” her ‘lips feebly uttered, and then 
all consciousness left her. When next she revived, the soft 
winds of summer were fanning her cheeks out upon the waters, 
and De Soulis was whispering in her ear the soft accents of 
his early love. Bathing her forehead and neck in the bright 
sparkling water, he continued to soothe her until she had en- 
tirely recovered,—he then resumed his seat.in the stern, and 
commenced singing her a chansonnette which had become a 
favorite with her. His countenance wore a slight expression 
of sternness, but his manner was gay and sprightly as in the 
morning. —. 

Gradually Ominee recovered her composure, and without 
once referring to the frightful scene which had occurred, they 
arrived in due time safely at the Fishing Islands, and were 
received by the whole village with those demonstrations of joy 
and rejoicing which were the rightful meed of an Indian prin- 
cess, find the pale-faced gallant whom she had condescended to 
wed. ‘The war-chief gave his grand feast, and was even pre- 
vailed upon by his son-in-law, and brother-in-law, (for he still 
persisted in so entitling him,) to discharge his prize carabine 
more than once, in honor of the occasion—a feat which he 
had no doubt would soon be known in the Mohawk country, 
to the great terror of all those Mohawks whom he did not kill 
at Isle Royale, in his last grand onslaught and unequalled 
victory. 

The incident which occurred to De Soulis at the pictured 
rocks, never transpired; but some few days afterwards, some 
of the hunters of the tribe pursued their game in that direc- 
tion. ‘They found the body of the Big Buffalo propped up 
erect on the verge of the cliff, with a bow in his hand, and 
what astonished them more than all, with a silver chain around 
his neck, and a small mirror, broken and indented. suspended 
on his breast. Lifting up this bauble, they found a slight per- 
foration beneath in the breast of the chief, from which the 
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blood had oozed dnd become coagulated. His skull had also 
been cloven, apparently by the blow of a heavy knife. 

His death was laid at the door of Nita, but none, save the 
wife of the pale-face, was there to testify, and with her the 
secret remained locked up for ever. The war-chief possessed 
himself of the chain and broken mirror, and vowed to visit the 
death of his stout retainer on the heads of all the Mohawks 
whom he should encounter, and so the tragedy-was forgotten, 
save by the slain warrior’s kindred. They, at stated periods, 
perpetuated the remembrance of his valor, and of his untimely 
death, by those rude memorials on the wave-washed rock 
beneath. The hands of his descendants, or of beings from the 
spirit land, still continue to retouch them from year to year, 
and so they remain fadeless and undying. 

The Runner of the Woods received a pension from the 
French King, for wedding the Indian Princess» and held high 
court at PIsle Royale, up to the times of ’grand Monarque. 


THE PRODIGAL SON. 


Sethe 


“ Father, thy long-lost, wandering son Altho” to kick against thy will, 


Before thy face appears, And fly thy roof was mine, 
And wilt thou turn away from one ~ With open arms thou hail’st me still, 
Who pleads his cause in tears? And kindly call’st me—thine. 
On bended knees do I implore 
Thy pardon—give it me— ‘* T hardly hoped thou would’st relent, 
Oh, give it, and I’ll sin no more Or pardon one so base; 
Against my God, or thee. Now do I see, that to repent 


Was to obtain thy grace. 
*« Ah! say not, that I’ve lost thy love, Nay, mure—thou giv’st thyself to joy 


Tho’ I have earned thy hate— Within thy banquet-hall, 
There’s mercy still in heaven above— And merry mak’st the day that I 
No, we can’t sue too late. Return—the spurned of all. 
My follies, if thou shalt forgive, 
A lasting change thou’lt see— “ Friends, while I had the means to spend 
Oh, take me bacly and I will live, To me were many bound ; : ; 
Obedient will Z be.” But when those means were at an end, 


One friend could not be found. 
‘* My son, thou’/t welcome to thy home ; The hand, that I was wont to get, 


And I've nofceased to mourn, Was given to me no more; 
That thou coufl’st be the fool to roam, And frowns—repulsiye frownsI met 
Or would’sfnot ie Sadat Where smiles had béamed before.” 
Go ye, m ants all—away ! 
"Rnd ate, calf be slain— ‘My son, thou know’st what Barish 
High festivg we'll hold to-day, That felt the shaft of need— _fown 
For I’vefny child again.” Who trusts in Friendship’s streng tlewill 
_ fe leant upon a reed. a Ao 
“What gycious words are these that come But.if thy friends have looked.-1th scorn, 
To chér my woe-worn heart ?— When thon to them dia’st flee, 
* My sorthou’rt welcome to thy home !’—Rejoice, my boy ! thou’rt newly born 
Fath, how good thou art! To heaven, thyself, and me. 
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THE EDITOR'S TABLE. 


THE PUBLISHER TO HIS SUBSCRIBERS. 


Witn this Number, the First Volume of the “ Canadian Magazine’? ends.— 
Whether the Magazine has terminated its career or not, depends upon the wishes 
and good will of‘its sapporters. It was commenced under the idéa, thata vehicle 
for literary communications, of a nature different to those which find publicity in 
the columns of a newspaper, was wanted in Canada; and it was continued until 
the close of the year, because a pledge was given to those Subscribers who paid 
forthe work in advance, that it would be so cuntinued, whether adequately sup- 
jorted by the public or not. ‘The publisher regrets to add, that in a pecuniary 
point of view, the “ Canadian Magazine’’ is a. failure ; that is to say, the: 
amount of subscriptions received has not equalled the amount of expenditure for 
labor and materials alane, to say nothing of what ought to be paid for literary assis- 
tance. The number of Subscribers to this Magazine is somewhat less than four 
hundred ; while an edition of one thousand has been worked off. Consequently, 
six hundred copies remain unsold and are on hand. Now, as the Publisher has 
every wish that his Magazine should remain in the land of the living, he is na- 
turally anxious to do all in his power to forward so desirable an object; and he 
therefore hereby undertakes to forward, free of expense, to all new Subscribers, 
the First Volume complete; and to all otp Subscribers, such numbers of the 
first volume, as may be ost or damaged, that their setts may be completed... At 
the same time, he is imperatively compelled to state, that Ten Shillings, per an- 
num, is too small asum to cover the necessary expenditure ; and that if continued, 
the price of “ Barker’s Canadian Monthly Magazine” in future must be Fifteen 
Shillings a year. And as some counterpoise tv this increase in price, the Publisher 
pledges himsclf to increase the pages of letter press to 64, and to work off the 
entire edition on fine paper. - 

Having said so much, the Publisher earnestly entreats all and every one of his 
present Subscribers to furnish him, as soon as possible, with their determination 
to continue or relinquish their subscription; and this can be done by post or other- 
wise, as the parties may deem fit ; bearing in:mind, that if unaccompanied by a 
remittance, unpaid letters are but ill received, He himself will not be idle in the 
matter, and will spare no pains in placing the merits of his peviication fairly before 
the public. Ss . 

Should the publication be resumed, the First number of Volume the Second 
will be issued in July next. 


HIS CONTRIBUTORS. 

The Editor of the ‘ Canadian Magazine” cannot close the baa the year, 
without expressing publicly his sense of the obligations he hes unter to his nu- 
merousand able Contributors, for the valuable aid by them afforded. ** Cinna,” 

~ “vane?  the-Conservative,” ‘ the Reformer,” and the authors of Altham,” 
and “ Extnsts from a Journal,” he is more particularly indebted, for teir labors 
to promote the prosperity of his Magazine have been unwearied. He vgrets he 
has nothing but thanks to offer them, but those thanks are sincere. ; 
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